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GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 



ABACUS. 



ACCENSUS. 



A BACUS (a^<x^), denoted primarily a square 
J\. tablet of any description, and was hence 
employed in the following significations : — 
(1) A table, or side-board, chiefly used for 
the display of gold and silver cups, and other 
kinds of valuable and ornamental utensils. 
The use of abaci was first introduced at Rome 
from Asia Minor after the victories of Cn. 
Manlius Vulso, b.c. 187, and their intro- 
duction was regarded as one of the marks 
of the growing luxury of the age. — ( 2 ) A 
draught-board or chess-board. — ( 3 ) A board 
used by mathematicians for drawing dia- 
grams, and by arithmeticians for 'the pur- 
poses of calculation. — ( 4 ) A painted panel, 
coffer, or square compartment in the wall 
or ceiling of a chamber. — (6) In archi- 
tecture, the flat square stone which con- 
stituted the highest member of a column, 
being placed immediately under the archi- 




" ABOLLA, a cloak chiefly worn by sol- 

^ diers, and thus opposed to the toga, the 

' garb of peace. [Toga.] The abolla was 

I used by the lower classes at Rome, and con- 
sequently by the philosophers who aflfected 

* severity of manners and life. Hence the ex- 

, pression of Juvenal, /acinus mqjoris dboUae^ 



— " a crime committed by a very deep phi- 
losopher." 




Abolla. (BeUori, Arc. Triumph., pi. 11, IS ) 

ABROGlTIO. [Lex.] 

ABSOLtJTIO. [Judex.] 

ACAENA iaxaJani, axauva, or in later Greek 
&K€va, in one place axaivov), a measuring rod 
of the length of ten Greek feet. It was used 
in measuring land, and thus resembles the 
Roman decempeda. 

ACATIUM (ol#caTM)»', a diminutive of oicaTw), 
a small vessel or boat used by the Greeks, 
which appears to have been the same as the 
Roman scapha. The Acatia were also sails 
'4idapted for fast sailing. 

ACCENSUS. (1) A public officer, who 
attended on several of the Roman magis- 
trates. The Acoensi summoned the people to 
the assemblies, and those who had lawsuits 



ACCLAMATIO. 



ACETABULUM. 



to court ; they preserved order in the courts, 
and proclaimed the time of the day when it 
was the third hour, the sixth hour, and tae 
ninth hour. An accensus anciently preceded 
the consul who had not the fasces, which 
custom, after being long disused, was re- 
stored by Julius CcBsar in his first consulship. 
Accensi also attended on the governors of 
provinces. — ( 2 ) The accensi were also a class 
of soldiers in the Roman army, who were 
enlisted after the full number of the legion 
had been completed, in order to supply any 
vacancies that might occur in the legion. 
They were taken, according to the census of 
Servius Tullius, from the fifth class of citizens, 
and were placed in battle in the rear of the 
army, behind the triarii. 

ACCLAMATIO, was the public expression 
of approbation or disapprobation, pleasure or 
displeasure, by loud acclamations. On many 
occasions, there appear to have been certain 
forms of acclamations always used by the Ro- 
mans ; as, for instance, at marriages, lo 
Hymeriy nymenaee^ or Talassio,' at triumphs, 
To Triumphe; at the conclusion of plays, the 
last actor called out Plaudite to the specta- 
tors ; orators were usually praised by such ex- 
pressions as Bene et praeclarct Belle et festive, 
Non potest melius, &c. Under the empire the 
name of acclamationes was given to the praises 
and flatteries bestowed by the senate upon the 
reigning emperor and his family. 

ACCiDBlTiO, the act of reclining at meals. 
The Greeks and Romans were accustomed, in 
later times, to recline at their meals; but 
this practice could not have been of great an- 
tiquity in Greece, since Homer always de- 
scribes persons as sitting at their meals ; and 
Isidore of Seville, an ancient grammarian, 
also attributes the same custom to the an- 
cient Romans. Even in the time of the early 
Roman emperors, children in families of the 
highest rank used to sit together, while their 
fathers and elders reclined on couches at the 




Accubatio, Act of Reclining. (Montfaucon, Ant. Exp^ 
Suppl.,lii. 60.) 



upper part of the room. Roman ladies con- 
tinued the practice of sitting at tabic, even 
after the recumbent position had become 
common with the other sex. It appears to 
have been considered more decent, and more 
agreeable to the severity and purity of ancient 
manners, for women to nit, more especially if 
many i>ersons were present. But, on the 
other hand, we find cases of women reclining, 
where there was conceived to be nothing bold 
or indelicate in their posture. Such is the 
case in the preceding woodcut, which seems 
intended to represent a scene of matrimonial 
felicity. For an account of the disposition of 
the couches, and of the place which each 
guest occupied in a Greek and Roman enter- 
tainment, see Symposium and Tricliniitm. 
ACCtSATOR, ACCUsATIO. [Jtoex.] 
ACERRA (Ov/itanqpiov, Ktfiav(aTpi^\ the in- 
cense-box or censer used in sacrifices. The 
acerra was also a small moveable altar placed 
before the dead, on which perfumes were 
burnt. The use of acerrae at funerals was 
forbidden by a law of the Twelve Tables as 
an unnecessary expense. 




ill 



Acvrra. (From a Frieze in the Museum Capitolinum.) 

ACETABULUM (ofis, o$vfiaif>ov, ofv^o^iov). 
(1) A vinegar-cup, wide and open above, as 
we see in the annexed cut. The name was 




Acetabulum. ^Dennis, Etruria, p. xcvi.) 

also given to all cups resembling it in size and 
form, to whatever use they might be applied. 
— (2) A Roman measure of capacity, fluid 
and dry. It was one-fourth of the hemina, 
and therefore one-eighth of the sextarius 



ACHAICUM FOEDUS. 



ACINACES. 



ACHAICUM FOEDUS. The Achaean leag^ue 
is divided into two periods. 1. Hie earlier 
period, — ^When the Heracleidae took posses- 
sion of Peloponnesus, which had until then 
been chiefly inhabited by Achaeans, a portion 
of the latter, under Tisamenus, turned north- 
wards and occupied the north coast of Pelo- 
I>onnesus. The countiy thus occupied de- 
rived from them its name of Acluda, and 
contained twelve confederate towns, which 
were governed by the descendants of Tisa- 
menus, till at length they abolished the 
kingly rule after the death of Ogyges, and 
established a democracy. In the time of He- 
rodotus the twelve towns of which the league 
consisted were : Pellene, Aegeira, Aegae, 
Bura, Helice, Aegium, Bhyites (Rhjrpae), Pa- 
treis (ae), Phareis (ae), Olenus, Dyme, and 
Tritaeeis (Tritaea). After the time of Hero- 
dotus, Rhyi>es and Aegae disappeared from 
the nimiber, and Ceryneia and Leontium 
stepped into their place. The bond which 
united the towns of the league was not so 
much a political as a religious one, as is 
shown by the common sacrifice offered at 
Helice to Poseidon, and after the destruction 
of that town, at Aegium to Zeus, sumamed 
Homagyrius, and to Demeter Panachaea. 
The confederation exercised no great influ- 
ence in the affiairs of Greece down to the time 
when it was broken up by the Macedonians. 
2. ITie later period. — When Antigonus in 
B.C. 281 made the unsuccessful attempt to 
deprive Ptolemaeus Ceraunus of the Mace- 
donian throne, the Achaeans availed them- 
selves of the opportunity of shaking off the 
Macedonian yoke, and renewing their ancient 
confederation. The grand object however 
now was no longer a oomlhon worship, but a 
real political union among the confederates. 
The fundamental laws were, that henceforth 
the confederacy should form one inseparable 
state, that each town, which should join it, 
should have equal rights with the others, and 
that all members, in regard to foreign coun- 
tries, should be considered as dependent, and 
bound to obey in every respect the federal 
grovemment, and those officers who were en- 
trusted with the executive. Aegium was the 
seat of the government, and it was there that 
the citizens of the various towns met at re- 
gular and stated times, to deliberate upon the 
common affairs of the league, and if it was 
thought necessary, upon those of separate 
towns, and even of individuals, and to 
elect the officers of the league. The league 
acquired its great strei^h in b.c. 251, when 
Aratus united Sicyon, his native place, with 
it, and some years later gained Corinth also 
for it. Megara, Troezene, and Epidaurus 
soon followed their example. Afterwards 



Aratus persuaded all the more important 
towns of Peloponnesus to join the confede- 
racy, and thus Megalopolis, Argos, Hermione, 
PhUus, and others were added to it. In a 
short period the league reached the height of 
its power, for it embraced Athens, Megara, 
Aegina, Salamis, and the whole of Pelopon- 
nesus, with the exception of Sparta, Elis, 
Tegea, Orchomenos, and Mantineia. The 
common affairs of the confederate towns were 
regulated at general meetings attended by the 
citizens of all the towns, and held regularly 
twice every year, in the spring and in the 
autumn. These meetings, which lasted three 
days, were held in a grove of Zeus Homagyrius 
in the neighbourhood of Aegium, and near 
a sanctuary of Demeter Panachaea. Every 
citizen, both rich and poor, who had attained 
the age of thirty, might attend the assemblies, 
to which they were invited by a public herald, 
and might speak and propose any measure. 
The subjects which were to be brought before 
the assembly were prepared by a council 
(/3ovA^), which seems to have been permanent. 
The principal officers of the confederacy were : 

1. At first two strategi (orpaniyoi.), but 
after the year b.c. 255 there was only one, 
who in conjunction with an hipparchus (iw- 
irapxoi) or commander of the cavalry and an 
under-strategus (wroorpaTTjyiJ?) commanded 
the army furnished by the confederacy, and 
was entrusted with the whole conduct of war ; 

2. A public secretary (ypoft-ftarevs); and, 3. 
Ten demiurgi (Sijjunovpyoi). All the officers of 
the league were elected in the assembly held 
in the spring, at the rising of the Pleiades, 
and legally they were invested with their 
several offices only for one year, though it 
frequently happened that men of great merit 
and distinction were re-elected for several 
successive years. If one of the officers died 
during the period of his office, his place was 
filled by his predecessor, until the time for 
the new elections arrived. The perpetual 
discord of the members of the league, the 
hostility of Sparta, the intrigues of the Ro- 
mans, and the folly and rashness of the later 
strategi, brought about not only the destruc- 
tion and dissolution of the confederacy, but 
of the freedom of all Greece^ which after the 
fall of C!orinth, in b.c. 146, became a Roman 
province under the name of Achaia. 

ACIES. [EXERCITITS.] 

ACINACES (dictvdiojs), a Persian sword, 
whence Horace speaks of the Medus acinaces. 
The acinaces was a short and straight wea- 
pon, and thus differed from the Roman »tca, 
which was curved. It was worn on the right 
side of the body, whereas the Greeks and Ro- 
mans usually had their swords suspended on 
the left side. The form of the acinaces, with 
b2 



ACISCULUS. 



ACTA. 



the mode of -wearing it, is illustrated by the 
following Persepolitan figures. 




Acinaces, Fenian Sword. (From bus-rclicfr at Peraqwlu.) 

ACISCULUS. [AsciA.] 

ACLIS, a kind of dart with- a leathern 
thong attached to it. [Amentxtm.] 

ACROAMA (aKpoo/uta), which properly 
means any thing heard, was the name given 
to a concert of players on different musical 
instruments, and also to an interlude per- 
formed during the exhibition of the public 
games. The word is also applied to the 
actors and musicians who were employed to 
amuse guests during an entertainment, and 
is sometimes used to designate the anagnostae. 
[Anaonostes.] 

ACROLITHI (aicp«JXi0oi), statues, of which 
the extremities only were of marble, and the 
remaining part of the body of wood either 
gilt or covered with drapery. 

ACROPOLIS (flucpoffoAi?). In almost all 
Greek states, which were usually built upon 
a hill, rock, or some natural elevation, there 
was a castle or a citadel, erected upon the 
highest part of the rock or hill, to which the 
name of Acropolis^ higher or upper city, was 
given. Thus we read of an acropolis at 
Athens, Corinth, Argos, Messene, and many 
other places. The Capitolium at Rome an- 
swered the same purpose as the Acropolis in 
the Greek cities ; and of the same kind were 
the tower of Agathocles at Utica, and that of 
Antonia at Jerusalem. 

ACEOSTOLIUM. [Navis.] 

ACROTERIUM (ducpom^ptoi/), signifies the 
extremity of any thing, and was applied by 
the Greeks to the extremities of the prow of 
a vessel (o/cpocmJXtoi'), which were usually 



taken ttova. a conquered vessel as a mark of 
■victory : the act of doing so was called axpuf 
Ttipia^etv. In architecture it signifies, 1. 
The sloping roof of a building. 2. The i>edi- 
ment. 3. The pedestals for statues placed 
on the summit of a pediment. In sculpture 
it signifies the extremities of a statue, as 
wings, feet, hands, &c. 

ACTA. (1) The public acts and orders of 
a Roman magistrate, which after the expira- 
tion of his office were submitted to the senate 
for approval or rejection. Under the empire, 
all the magistrates when entering upon their 
office on the 1st of January swore approval 
of the acts of the reigning emperor. — (S) 
Acta Fohensia were of two kinds: first, 
those relating to the government, as leges, 
plebiscita, edicta, the names of all the magis- 
trates, &c., which formed part of the tabtUae 
pttblicae; and secondly, those connected with 
the courts of law. — (3) Acta MiLrrAniA, 
contained an account of the duties, numbers, 
and expenses of each legion, and were pro- 
bably preserved in the mHitary treasury 
founded by Augustus. — (4) Acta Sbnatus, 
called also Commentami Senatus and Acta 
Patboti, contained an account of the various 
matters brought before the senate, the opi- 
nions of the chief speakers, and the decision 
of the house. By command of Julius Caesar 
they were published regularly every day as 
part of the government gazette. Augustas 
forbade the publication of the proceedings of 
the. senate, but they still continued to be pre- 
served, and one of the most distinguished 
senators was chosen by the emperor to com- 
pile the account. — (6) Acta Ditjena, a ga- 
zette published daily at Rome by the autho- 
rity of the govemnfent, during the later times 
of the republic and under the empire, cor- 
responding in some measure to our news- 
papers. They were also called Acta Publica, 
Acta Urbanaj Acta JRerum Urhanarumy Acta 
Popul% and sometimes simply Acta or Diuma. 
They contained, 1. A list of births and 
deaths in the city, an account of the money 
paid into the treasury from the pro-vinces, 
and every thing relating to the supply of 
com. 2. Extracts from the Acta Forensia. 
3. Extracts from the Acta Senatus. 4. A 
court circular, containing an account of 
the births, deaths, festivals, and movements 
of the imperial family. 5. An account of 
such public affairs and foreign wars as the 
government thought proper to publish. 6. 
Curious and interesting occurrences, such as 
prodigies and miracles, the erection of new 
edifices, the conflagration of buildings, fune- 
rals, sacrifices, a list of the various games, 
and especially curious tales and adventures, 
-with the names of the parties. 



ACTIA. 



ACTIO. 



ACTLA (aicTta), a festival celebrated every 
four years at Actium in Epirus, with wrest- 
ling, horse-racing, and sea-fights, in honour 
of Apollo. There was a celebrated temple of 
ApoUo at Actium. After the defeat of An- 
tony oflf Actium, Augustus enlarged the 
temple, and instituted games to be celebrated 
every five years in commemoration of his 
victOTy. 

ACTIo, is defined by a Boman jurist to be 
the right of pursuing by judicial means what 
is a man's due. The old actions of the Ro- 
man law were called legis actiones or legi' 
timae, either because they were expressly 
provided for by the laws of the Twelve Ta- 
bles, or because they were strictly adapted to 
the words of the laws, and therefore could 
not be varied. But these forms of action 
^rradually fell into disuse, in consequence of 
the excessive nicety required, and the failure 
consequent on the slightest error in the plead- 
ings, and they were eventually abolished by 
the Lex Aebutia, and two Leges Juliae, ex- 
cept in a few cases. In the old Roman con- 
stitution, the knowledge of the law was most 
closely connected with the institutes and 
ceremonial of religion, and was accordingly 
in the hands of the patricians alone, whose 
aid their clients were obliged to ask in all 
their legal disputes. App. Claudius Caecus, 
perhaps one of the earliest writers on law, 
drew up the various forms of actions, pro- 
bably for his own use and that of his Mends : 
the manuscript was stolen or copied by his 
scribe Cn. Flavins, who made it public ; and 
thus, according to the story, the plebeians 
became acquainted with those legal forms 
which hitherto had been the exclusive pro- 
perty of the patricians. After the abolition 
of the old legal actions, a suit was prosecuted 
in the following manner : — An action was 
commenced by the plaintiff summoning the 
defendant to appear before the praetor or 
other magistrate who had Jurisdietio; this 
process was called in Jus vocatio; and, ac- 
cording to the laws of the Twelve Tables, was 
in effect a dragging of the defendant before 
the praetor, if he refused to go quietly ; and 
although this rude proceeding was somewhat 
modified in later times, we find in the time 
of Horace that if the defendant would not go 
quietly, the plaintiff called on any bystander 
to witness, and dragged the defendant into 
court. The parties might settle their dispute 
on their way to the court, or the defendant 
might be bailed by a vindex. The vindex 
must not be confounded with the vades. This 
settlement of disputes on the way was called 
transaetio in via^ and serves to explain a 
passage in St. Matthew, v. 25. When before 
the praetor, the parties were said Jure agere. 



The plaintiff then prayed for an action, and 
if the praetor allowed it {dabat actionem)^ he 
then declared what action he intended to 
bring against the defendant, which he called 
edere actionem. This might be done in writ- 
ing, or orally, or by the plaintiff taking the 
defendant to the album [Albxtm], and show- 
ing him which action he intended to rely on. 
As the formulae on the album comprehended, 
or were supposed to comprehend, every pos- 
sible form of action that could be required by 
a plaintiff, it was presumed that he could 
find among all the formulae some one which 
was adapted to his case; and he was, ac- 
cordingly, supposed to be without excuse if 
he did not take pains to select the proper 
formula. If he took the wrong one, or if 
he claimed more than his due, he lost his 
cause {causa cadebat) ; but the praetor some- 
times gave him leave to amend his claim or 
intentio. It will be observed, that as the 
formulae were so numerous and comprehen- 
sive, the plaintiff had only to select the for- 
mula which he supposed to be suitable to 
his case, and it would require no further 
variation than the insertion of the names of 
the parties and of the thing claimed, or the 
subject-matter of the suit, with the amount 
of damages, &c., as the case might be. When 
the praetor had granted an action, the plain- 
tiff required the defendant to give security 
for his appearance before the praetor {in 
Jure) on a day named, commonly the day but 
one after the in Jus vocatio f unless the matter 
in dispute was settled at once. The defen- 
dant, on finding a surety, was said vades dare^ 
vadimonium promittere^ or facer e; the surety, 
vasy was said spondere; the plaintiff, wh^i 
satisfied with the surety, was said vadari 
reum^ to let him go on his sureties, or to 
have sureties from him. When the defen- 
dant promised to appear in Jure on the day 
named, without giving any surety, this was 
called vadimonium purum. In some cases, 
recuperatores [Judex] were named, who, ill 
case of the defendant making default, con- 
demned him in the sum of money named in 
the vadimonium. If the defendant appeared 
on the day appointed, he was said vadimo' 
nium sistere; if he did not appear, he was 
said vodtmontum deseruisse; and the praetor 
gave to the plaintiff the bonorum possessio. 
Both parties, on the day appointed, were 
summoned by a crier {praeco), when the 
plaintiff made his claim or demand, which 
was very briefly expressed, and may be con- 
sidered as corresponding to our declaration 
at law. The defendant might either deny 
the plaintiff's claim, or he might reply to it 
by a plea, exceptio. If he simply denied the 
plaintiff's claim, the cause was at issue, and 
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ft judex might be demanded. The forms of 
tue exceptiOf also, were contained in the prae- 
tor'^ edict, or, upon hearing the facts, the 
praetor adapted the plea to the case. The 
plaintiff might reply to the defendant's ea>- 
ceptio. The plaintiff's answer was called 
replicatio. If the defendant answered the 
r^licatiOy his answer was called duplicatio ; 
and the parties might go on to the tripliciatio 
and quadruplicatiOt and even ftirther, if the 
matters in question were such that they 
could not otherwise he brought to an issue. 
A person might maintain or defend an action 
by his cognitor or procurator^ or, as we should 
say, by his attorney. The plaintiff and de- 
fendant used a certain form of words in ap. 
pointing a cognitor, and it would appear that 
the appointment was made in the presence of 
both parties. The cogmXat needed not to be 
present, and his appointment was complete 
when by his acts he had signified his assent. 
When the cause was brought to an issue, a 
judex or judices might be demanded of the 
praetor, who named or appointed a judex, 
and delivered to him the formula, which con- 
tained his instructions. The judices were 
said dari or addici. So far the proceedings 
were said to be in jure: the prosecution of 
the actio before the judex requires a separate 
discussion. [Judex.] 

ACTOR, signified generally a plaintiff. In 
a civU or private action, the plaintiff was 
often called p«ft7or; in a public action {catua 
publica)j he was called accusator. The de- 
fendant was called reWf both in private and 
public causes : this term, however, according 
to Cicero, might signify either party, as in- 
deed we might conclude from the word itself. 
In a private action the defendant was often 
called adveraaritis, but either party might be 
called adveraarim with respect to the other. 
Wards brought their actions by their guar- 
dian or tutor. Peregrini, or aliens, originally 
brought their action through their patronus ; 
but afterwards in their own name, by a fic- 
tion of law, that they were Roman citizens. 
A Roman citizen might also generally bring 
his action by means of a cognitor or procu- 
rator. [Actio.] Actor has also the sense of 
an agent or manager of another's busineei 
generally. The cictor publictts was an officer 
who had the superintendence or care of 
slaves and property belonging to the state. 

ACTtJARIAE NAVES, transport-vessels, 
seem to have been built in a lighter style 
than the ordinary ships of burden, from which 
they also differed in being always furnished 
with oars, whereas the others were chiefly 
propelled b^ sails. 

ACTUARII, short-hand writers, who took 
down the speeches in the senate and the pub- 



lic assemblies. In the debate in the Roman 
senate upon the punishment of those who had 
been concerned in the conspiracy of Catiline, 
we find the first mention of short-hand 
writers, who were employed by Cicero to 
take down the speech of Cato. 

ACTUS, a Roman measure of length, also 
called actus quadratua, was equal to half a 
jugerum, or 14,400 square Roman feet. The 
actus minimusy or simplex^ was 120 feet long^, 
and four broad, and therefore equal to 480 
square Roman feet. Actus was also used to 
signify a bridle-way. 

ACUS 03€A«Jmj, peXoviv, P<W>«). a needle, a 
pin. Pins were made not only of metal, but 
also of wood, bone, and ivory. They were 
used for the same purposes as with us, and 
also in dressing the hair. The mode of plat- 
ting the hair, and then fastening it with a 
pin or needle, is shown in the annexed figure 
of a female head. This fashion has been 
continued to our own times by the females ot 
Italy. 




Acti*. (MoDtfittvMii, Aot. Exp., Supply ii:. 8.) 

ADDICTI. [Nexi.] 

ADFINES. [Apfines.] 

ADLECTI, or ALLECTI, those persons 
under the empire who were admitted to the 
privileges and honours of the praetorship, 
quaestorship, aedileship, and other public 
offices, without having any duties to perform. 
The senators called adlecti seem to have been 
the same as the conscripti. 

ADLCcDTIO. [Allocutio.] 

ADMISSIONALES, chamberlains at the im- 
perial court, who introduced persons into the 
presence of the emperor. They were divided 
into four classes; the chief officer of each 
class was called proximus admissionum; and 
the proximi were under the magister admis^ 
sionum. Their duty was called officium ad" 
misjionis. They were usually freedmen. 

ADOLESCENS, was applied in the Roman 
law to a person from the end of his twelfth 
or fourteenth to the end of his twenty-Afth 
year, during which period a person was also 
called adultus. The word adolescens, how- 
ever, is frequently used in a less strict sens* 
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in the Latin writers in referring to a person 
much older than the abore-mentioned age. 

ADONLA. (ofiwKia), a festival celebrated in 
lionour of Aphrodite and Adonis in most of 
tlie Grecian cities. It lasted two days, and 
•was celebrated by women exclusively. On 
tlxe first day they brought into the streets 
statues of Adonis, which were laid out as 
cori>8es ; and they observed all the rites cus- 
tomary at funerals, beating themselves and 
uttering lamentations. The second day was 
si>ent in merriment and feasting; because 
Adonis was allowed to return to life, and 
8x>end half the year with Aphrodite. 

ADOPTIO, adoption. (1) Greek.— Adop- 
tion was called by the Athenians el(nrotTj<ns, 
or sometimes simply iroiij<ns, or deo-ts. The 
adoptive father was said iroteMrdat, titnroul- 
trOcu, or sometimes irotetv : and the father or 
mother (for a mother after the death of her 
husband could consent to her son being 
adopted) was said eioroietv : the son was said 
cKirocetordoi with reference to the family which 
he left; and eUnroieZcrBax with reference to 
the family into which he was received. The 
son, when adopted, was called iroti}T6$, etoiroc 
TTo?, or tferds, in opposition to the legitimate 
Bon bom of the body of the father, who was 
called yi^o-io?. A man might adopt a son 
either in his lifetime or by his testament, 
provided he had no male offspring, and was 
of sound mind. He might also, by testa- 
ment, name a person to take his property, in 
case his son or sons should die under age. 
Only Athenian citizens could be adopted; 
but females could be adopted (by testament 
at least) as well as males. The adopted child 
was transferred from his own family and 
demus into those of the adoptive father ; he 
inherited his property, and maintained the 
sacra of his adoptive father. It was not ne- 
cessary for him to take his new father's name, 
but he was registered as his son in the regis- 
ter of his phratria (<l>paTpiKov ypoftiiaTelov). 
Subsequently to this, it was necessary to enter 
him in the register of the adoptive father's 
demus (Arjfuxpxucbv ypofifiaTeiov), without 
which registration it appears that he did not 
pansess the ftill rights of citizenship as a 
member of his new demus. — ( 2 ) Rohak. — 
The Roman relation of parent and child arose 
either from a lawful marriage or from adop- 
tion. Adoptio was the general name which 
comprehended the two species, adoptio and 
adrogatio; and as the adopted person passed 
from his own familia into that of the person 
adopting, adoptio caused a capitis diminution 
and the lowest of the three kinds. [Cajput.] 
Adoption, in its specific sense, was the cere- 
mony by which a person who was in the 
power of his parent (in potestate parentum)f 



whether child or grandchild, male or female, 
was transferred to the power of the person 
adopting him. It was effected under the 
authority of a magirtrate {tnagiatratw)^ the 
praetor, for instance, at Rome, or a governor 
{praaea) in the provinces. The person to 
be adopted was emancipated [Mamcipatio] 
by his natural father before the competent 
authority, and surrendered to the adoptive 
father by the legal form called in Jure cesaio. 
When a person was not in the power of his 
parent {fui juris) ^ the ceremony of adoption 
was called adrogatio. Originally, it could 
only be effected at Rome, and only by a vote 
of the populus {popuU auctoritate) in the 
comitia curiata {lege curiata) ; the reason of 
this being that the caput or status of a Ro> 
man citizen could not, according to the laws 
of the Twelve Tables, be effected except by a 
vote of the populus in the comitia curiata. 
Clodius, the enemy of Cicero, was adrogated 
into a plebeian family, in order to qualify 
himself to be elected a tribune of the plebs. 
Females could not be adopted by adrogatio. 
Under the emperors it became the practice to 
effect the adrogatio by an imperial rescript. 
The effect of adoption was to create the legal 
relation of father and son, just as if the 
adopted son were bom of the blood of the 
adoptive father in lawful marriage. The 
adopted child was intitled to the name and 
sacra privata of the adopting parent. A per- 
son, on passing from one gens into another, 
and taking the name of his new familia, gene- 
rally retained the name of his old gens also, 
with the addition to it of the termination 
anus. Thus Aemilius, the son of L. Aemilius 
Faullus, ui>on being adopted by P. Ck>melius 
Scipio, assumed the name of P. C!oraeliu8 
Scipio Aemilianus, and C. Octavius, after- 
wards the emperor Augustus, upon being 
adopted by the testament of his great-uncle 
the dictator, assumed the name of C. Julius 
Caesar Octayianus. 

ADORATIO (wpovKvvriavsX adoration, was 
paid to the gods in the following manner : — 
The individual stretched out his right hand 
to the statue of the god whom he wished to 
honour, then kissed his hand, and waved it 
to the statue. The adoratio differed from the 
oratio or prayers, which were offered with 
the hands folded together and stretched out to 
the gods. The adoration paid to the Roman 
emperors was borrowed from the Eastern mode, 
and consisted in prostration on the ground, 
and kissing the feet and knees of the emperor. 
ADROGATIO. [Adoptio, (Roman).] 
ADULTERIUM, adultery. (1) Gbebk.— 
Among the Athenians, if a man caught ano- 
ther man in the act of criminal intercourse 
(/uu>tx<ia with hia wife, he might kill him 
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with impunity; and the law was also the 
same with re8i>ect to a concubine (iroAAoxif). 
He might also inflict other punishment on 
the offender. It appears that there was no 
adultery, unless a married woman was con- 
cerned. The husband might, if he pleased, 
take a sum of money from the adulterer, by 
way of compensation, and detain him till he 
found sureties for the payment. The husband 
might also prosecute the adulterer in the ac- 
tion called /uoixeios ypoufyri. If the act of adul- 
tery was proved, the husband could no longer 
cohabit with his wife, under pain of losing 
his privileges of a citizen (artfito). The adul- 
teress was excluded even lh)m those temples 
which foreign women and slaves were allowed 
to enter ; and if she was seen there, any one 
might treat her as he pleased, provided he did 
not kill her or mutilate her. — (8) Roman. — 
The word adulterium properly signifies, in 
the Roman law, the offence committed by a 
man's having sexual intercourse with another 
man's wife. Stuprum (called by the Greeks 
^Aop6.) signifies the like offence with a widow 
or virgin. In the time of Augustus a law was 
enacted (probably about b. c. 17), entitled 
Lex Julia de adulteriis eoereendiSy which 
seems to have contained sx>ecial penal provi- 
sions against adultery ; and it is also not im- 
probable that, by the old law or custom, if 
the adulterer was caught in the fact, he was 
at the mercy of the injured husband, and that 
the husband might punish with death his 
adulterous wife. By the Julian law, a woman 
convicted of adultery was mulcted in half of 
her dowry {dos) and the third part of her 
« property {hona)^ and banished {relegata) to 
some miserable island, such as Seriphos, for 
instance. The adulterer was mulcted in half 
his property, and banished in like manner. 
This law did not inflict the punishment of 
death on either party ; and in those instances 
under the emperors in which death was in- 
flicted, it must be considered as an extraordi- 
nary punishment, and beyond the provisions 
of the Julian law. The Julian law permitted 
the father (both adoptive and natural) to kill 
the adulterer and adulteress in certain cases, 
as to which there were several nice distinctions 
established by the law. If the wife was di- 
vorced for adultery, the husband was entitled 
to retain part of the dowry. By a constitu- 
tion of the Emperor Constantine, the offence 
in the adulterer was made capital. 

ADVERSARIA, a note-book, memorandum- 
bcok, posting-book, in which the Romans en- 
tered memoranda of any importance, especi- 
ally of money received and expended, which 
were afterwards transcribed, usually every 
month, into a kind of ledger. ( Tabulae Justaet 
soiiex accepii et expenf**) 



ADVERSlRiUS. [Actoe.] 

ADtJNATI (oWvarot), were persons sup- 
ported by the Athenian state, who, on accoant 
of infirmity or bodily defects, were unable to 
obtain a livelihood. The sum whicli they 
received firom the state appears to have varied 
at different times. In the time of Lysias and 
Aristotle, one obolns a day was given ; but it 
appears to have been afterwards increased 
to two oboli. The bounty was restricted to 
persons whose property was under three 
minae ; and the examination of those who 
were entitled to it belonged to the senate of 
the Five Hundred. Feisistratus is said to 
have been the first to introduce a law for the 
maintenance of those persons who had been 
mutilated in war. 

ADV0CATU8, seems originally to have 
signified any person who gave another his 
aid in any affair or business, as a witness for 
instance ; or for the purpose of aiding and 
protecting him in taking possession of a piece 
of property. It was also used to express a 
person who in any way gave his advice and 
aid to another in the management of a cause ; 
but, in the time of Cicero, the word did not 
signify the orator or patronus who made the 
speech. Under the emperors it signified a 
person who in any way assisted in the con- 
duct of a cause, and was sometimes equiva- 
lent to orator. The advocate's fee was then 
called Honorarwm. 

XDtTUM. [Templum.] 

AEDES. [DoMus; Templum.] 

AEDILES (ayopov^iAoi). The name of 
these ftmctionaries is said to be derived fi-om 
their having the care of the temple {aedes) oi 
Ceres. The aediles were originally two in 
number : they were elected fhnn the plebs, 
and the institution of the office dates from 
the same time as that of the tribunes of the 
plebs, B. c. 494. Their duties at first seem 
to have been merely ministerial ; they were 
the assistants of the tribunes in such matters 
as the tribunes entrusted to them, among 
which are enumerated the hearing of causes 
of smaller importance. At an early jteiiod 
after their institution (b. c. 446), we find 
them appointed the keepers of the srnatns- 
consulta, which the consuls had hitherto 
arbitrarily suppressed or altered. They were 
also the keepers of the plebiscita. Other 
ftmctions were gradually entrusted to them, 
and it is not always easy to distinguish their 
duties ftom some of those which belong to 
the censors. They had the general superin- 
tendence of buildings, both sacred and pri- 
vate; under this iwwer they provided foi 
the support and repair of temples, curiae, 
&c., and took care that private buildings 
which were in a ruinous state were repaired 
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by the owners or pulled down. The care of 
Uie supply and distribution of water, of the 
streets and payements, with the cleansing 
and draining of the city, belonged to the 
aediles ; and, of course, the care of the clo- 
acae. They had the office of distributing 
com among the plebs, but this distribution 
of com at Rome must not be confounded with 
tlie duty of purchasing or procuring it trom 
foreign parts, which was performed by the 
consuls, quaestors, and praetors, and some- 
times by an extraordinary magistrate, as the 
praefectus annonae. The aediles had to see 
tliat the public lands were not improperly 
used, and that the pasture grounds of the 
state were not trespassed on ; and they had 
ix>wer to punish by fine any unlawftil act in 
this respect. They had a general superin- 
tendence oyer buying and selling, and, as a 
consequence, the superyision of the markets, 
of things exposed to sale, such as slayes, and 
of weights and measures ; from this part of 
their duty is deriyed the name under which 
the aediles are mentioned by the Greek wri- 
ters (ayopavo/xot). It was their business to 
see that no new deities or religious rites were 
introduced into the city, to look after the 
obseryance of religious ceremonies, and the 
celebrations of the ancient feasts and festiyals. 
The general superintendence of police com- 
prehended the duty of preserving order, 
r^ard to decency, and the inspection of the 
baths and houses of entertainment.' The 
aediles had yarious officers under them, as 
praecones, scribae, and yiatores. The Aediles 
CrmuLEs, who were also two in number, were 
originally chosen only from the patricians, 
afterwards alternately from the patricians and 
the plebs, and at last indifferently from both. 
The office of curule aediles was inptituted 
B. c. 865, and, according to Liyy, on the 
occasion of the plebeian aediles refusing to 
consent to celebrate the Ludi Maximi for the 
sjmce of four days instead of three ; upon 
which a senatus-consultum was passed, by 
which two aediles were to be chosen from the 
patricians. From this time four aediles, two 
plebeian and two curule, were annually elected. 
The distinctiye honours of the curule aediles 
were, the sella curulis, from whence their 
title i» deriyed, the toga praetexta, precedence 
in speaking in the senate, and the jus ima- 
ginum. Only the curule aediles had the jus 
edicendi, or the right of promulgating edicta ; 
but the rules comprised in their edicta seryed 
for the guidance of all the aediles. The 
edicta of the curule aediles were founded on 
their authority as superintendents of the mar- 
kets, and of buying and selling in general. 
Accordingly, their edicts had mainly, or per- 
haps solely, reference to the rules as to buy- 



ing and selling, and contracts for bai^ain and 
sale. The persons both of the plebeian and 
curule aediles were sacrosancti. It seems 
that after the appointment of the curule 
aediles, the functions formerly exercised by 
the plebeian aediles were exercised, with some 
few exceptions, by all the aediles indifferently. 
Within fiye days after being elected, or en- 
tering on office, they were required to deter- 
mine by lot, or by agreement among them- 
selves, what parts of the city each should 
take under his superintendence ; and each 
aedile alone had the care of looking after the 
paving and cleansing of the streets, and other 
matters, it may be presumed, of the same 
local character within his district. The other 
duties of the office seem to have been exercised 
by them jointly. In the superintendence of 
the public festivals or solemnities, there was 
a further distinction between the two sets of 
aediles. Many of these festivals, such as 
those of Flora and Ceres, were superintended 
by either set of aediles indifferently ; but the 
plebeian games were under the superintend- 
ence of the plebeian aediles, who had an allow- 
ance of money for that purpose ; and the fines 
levied on the pecuarii, and others, seem to 
have been appropriated to these among other 
public purposes. The celebration of the 
Ludi Magni or Eomani, of the Ludi Scenici, 
or dramatic representations, and the Ludi 
Megalesii, belonged specially to the curule 
aediles, and it was on such occasions that 
they often incurred a prodigious expense, 
with a view of pleasing the people, and 
securing their votes in future elections. This 
extravagant expenditure of the aediles arose 
after the close of the second Punic war, and 
increased with the opportunities which indi- 
viduals had of enriching themselves after the 
Roman arms were carried into Greece, Africa, 
and Spain. Even the prodigality of the em- 
perors hardly surpassed that of individual 
curule aediles under the republic ; such as C. 
Julius Caesar, the dictator, P. Cornelius Len- 
tulus Spinther, and, above all, M. Aemilius 
Scaurus, whose expenditure was not limited 
to bare show, but comprehended objects of 
public utility, as the reparation of walls, 
dock-yards, ports, and aqnaeducts. In b. c. 
45, Julius Caesar caused two curule aediles 
and four plebeian aediles to be elected ; and 
thenceforward, at least so long as the ofBce of 
aedile was of any importance, six aediles were 
annually elected. The two new plebeian 
aediles Were called Cereales, and their duty 
was to look after the supply of com. Though 
their office may not have been of any great 
importance after the institution of a praefectus 
annonae by Augustus, there is no doubt that 
it existed for several centuries, and at least as 
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late as the time of the emperor Oordian. The 
aediles belonged to the class of the minores 
magistratus. The plebeian aediles were origi- 
nally chosen at the comitia centuriata, but 
afterwards at the comitia tribnta, in which 
Comitia the curule aediles also were chosen. 
It appears that until the lex annalis was 
passed (b. c. 180) a Roman citizen might be 
a candidate for any office after completing his 
twenty-seventh year. This law fixed the age 
at which each office might be enjoyed, and it 
seems that the age fixed for the aedileship 
was thirty-six. The aediles existed under 
the emperors ; but their powers were gradu- 
ally diminished, and their functions exercised 
by new officers created by the emperors. 
After the battle of Actium, Augustus appointed 
a Praefectus urbi, who exercised the general 
police, which had formerly been one of the 
duties of the aediles. Augustus also took 
from the aediles, or exercised himself^ the 
office of superintending the religious rites, 
and the banishing from the city of all foreign 
ceremonials ; he also assumed the superin- 
tendence of the temples, and thus may be 
said to hare destroyed the aedileship by de- 
priving it of its old and original fimction. 
The last recorded instance of the splendours 
of the aedileship is the administration of 
Agrippa, who volunteered to take the office, 
and repaired all the public buildings and all 
the roads at his own expense, without draw- 
ing anything from the treasury. The aedile- 
ship had, however, lost its true character 
before this time. Agrippa had already been 
consul befoi*e he accepted the office of aedile, 
and his munificent expenditure in this nomi- 
nal office was the close of the splendour of 
the aedileship. Augustus appointed the 
curule aediles specially to the office of putting 
out fires, and placed a body of 600 slaves at 
their command; but the praefecti vigilum 
afterwards performed this duty. They re- 
tained, under the early emperors, a kind of 
police, for the purpose of repressing open 
licentiousness and disorder. The coloniae, 
and the municipia of the later period, had 
also their aediles, whose numbers and func- 
tions varied in different places. They seem, 
however, as to their powers and duties, to 
have resembled the aediles of Rome. They 
were chosen annually. 

AEDITUI, AEDITUMI, AEDITIMI (called 
by the Greeks Miuic^poi, ^oKopoi, andviro^oKopot), 
were persons who took care of the temples, 
attended to the cleaning of them, &c. They 
appear to have lived in the temples, or near 
them, and to have acted as ciceroni to those 
persons who wished to see them. Subse- 
quently among the Greeks, the menial ser- 
vices connected with this office were left to 



sLnvc^, and th(> prrsons called neoeori became 
pric.-stl,? ofBtc'r,'! of high rank, who had the 
L'ldi'f superLntendt.'ace of temples, their trea* 
Burps', find th^ flElc^^^d rites observed in them. 
A[^GI!^ ifi^yk} idp:nifies, literally, a ^oat- 
skinu According to ancient mythology, the 
ac^i^ -worn by Krus was the hide of the gtist 
Amaltheikt, ^thii^h had suckled him in bis 
iufanty. Hdiiipt Bjways represents it as i>art 
of tUe i^rmour of Zeus, whom on this account 
he dMiDgiiiflb4?s hj the epithet aegis-bearing 
f su^uj^i^ot). iJt^t J^owever, asserts, that it "vras 
bornDwiTd on different occasions both bj 
ApoUo and Atheim, The aegis was connected 
lA-tth tlie tihit'i<I or Zeus, either serving aa a 
CHjvcrljif over it, or as a belt by which it -was 
guhfjcnclpd frnro the right shoulder. Homer 
aoL-rirdiniflj- uj^e-i the word to denote not only 
tlip jaroat-akin, whit^h it properly signified, but 
al^o the ebiold to which it belonged. The 
tieiKii woB adoriifd La a style corresponding- to 
the Tni^hi and maj^ty of the father of the 
gi>d!>. In thc' lEiiddle of it was fixed the 
(ipruilifni^ Gtirf^on's head, and its border 'was 
fiurrDuiidtd with toUen tassels (Waayot), each 
of Vrkich waj woi Lb a hecatomb. The aegis 
\s uftuallv setn on the statues of Athena, in 
^vhich it Ij a £ort of scarf falling obliquely 
ovt;r the n^ht i'hoalder, so as to pass round 
i\w btHiy tuiflet tlse left arm. The serpents 
of the Oorpan's head are transferred to the 
border of the frklci. (See the left-hand figure 







!\i I", iii^m by Athenn. 
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in the cut.) The later poets and artists 
represent the aegis as a breast-plate covered 
"with metal in the form of scales. (See the 
ri^ht-hand figure.) 

AENEATORES, were those who blew upon 
\irind instruments in the Roman army ; namely, 
th.e bttceinatores, comicines^ and tvbidnea. 
They were also employed in the public games. 

AENIGMA (<u»'t7fAa), a riddle. It was an 
ancient custom among the Greeks to amuse 
tliemselyes by proposing riddles at their sym- 
posia, or drinking parties. Those who were 
successful in solving them received a prize, 
which usually consisted of wreaths, cakes, 
&c., while those who were unsuccessful were 
condemned to drink in one breath a certain 
quantity of wine, sometimes mixed with salt 
"water. Those riddles which have come down 
to us are mostly in hexameter verse. The Ro- 
mans seem to have been too serious to fine' any 
great amusement in riddles. 

AENUM, or AHENUM (sc. vas\ a brazen 
vessel, used for boiling. The word is also 
frequently used in the sense of a dyer's cop- 
I>er ; and, as purple was the most celebrated 
dye of antiquity, we find the expressions 
Sidonium aenum, Tyrium aenum, &c. 

AEORA, or EORA (oMopa, eapa\ a festival 
at Athens, accompanied with sacrifices and 
banquets, whence it is sometimes called 
evitmvo^. It was probably instituted in 
honour of Icarius and his daughter Erigonc. 

AERA. [Cheonologia.] 

AERArIi, a class of Roman citizens, who 
were not included in the thirty tribes insti- 
tuted by Servius TuUius. Although citizens, 
they did not possess the suffragium, or right 
of voting in the comitia. They were eives 
sine auffiragio. They also paid the tribute in 
a different manner from the other citizens. 
The Aerarians were chiefly artisans and freed- 
men. The Caerites, or inhabitants of the 
Etruscan town of Caere, who obtained the 
franchise in early times, but without the 
suffragium, were probably the first body of 
aerarians. Any Roman citizen guilty of a 
crime punishable by the censors, might be 
degraded to the rank of an aerarian ; so that 
his civic rights were suspended, at least for 
the time that he was an aerarian. All citi- 
zens so degraded were classed among the 
Caerites; whence we find the expressions 
aerariumfacere and in tdbulas Caeritum referre 
used as synonymous. Persons who were 
made infames likewise became aerarians, for 
they lost the jushonorumand the suffragium. 
The aerarians had to pay a tributum pro 
capite which was considerably higher than 
that paid by the other citizens. They were 
not allowed to serve, in the legions. 

AERARII TRIBtNI. [Aes EatTEsriiE.] 



AERlRIUM (rb Brni.wTiov\ the public trea- 
sury at Rome, and hence the public money 
itself. After the banishm At of the kings the 
temple of Saturn was employed as the place 
for keeping the public money, and it con- 
tinned to be so used till the later times of the 
empire. Besides the public money and the 
accounts connected with it, various other 
thingfs were preserved in the treasury; of 
these the most important were: — 1. The 
standards of the legions. 2. The various 
laws passed firom time to time, engraven on 
brazen tables. 8. The decrees of the se- 
nate, which were entered there in books kept 
for the purpose, though the original docu- 
ments were preserved in the temple of Ceres 
under the custody of the aediles. 4. Various 
other public documents, the reports and 
despatches of all generals and governors of 
provinces, the names of all foreign ambassa- 
dors that came to Rome, &c. Under the 
republic the aerarium was divided into two 
parts : the common treasury, in which were 
deposited the regular taxes, and from which 
were taken the sums of money needed for the 
ordinary expenditure of the state; and the 
sacred treasury {aerarium sanctum or sanc- 
tius)f which was never touched except in 
cases of extreme i)eril. Both of these trea- 
suries were in the temple of Saturn, but in 
distinct parts of the temple. The produce of 
a tax of five per cent, (vicesima) upon the 
value of every manumitted slave, called 
atirum vicesimarium, was paid into the sacred 
treasury, as well as a portipn of the immense 
wealth obtained by the Romans in their con- 
quests in the East. Under Augustus the 
provinces and the administration of the 
government were divided between the senate, 
as the representative of the old Roman people, 
and the Caesar : all the property of the former 
continued to be called aerarium, and that of 
the latter received the name of fiscus. Au- 
gustus also established a third treasury, to 
provide for the pay and support of the army, 
and this received the name of aerarium militare. 
He also imposed several new taxes to be paid 
into this aerarium. In the time of the republic, 
the entire management of the revenues of the 
state belonged to the senate ; and under the 
superintendence and control of the senate the 
quaestors had the charge of the aerarium. In 
B. 0. 28, Augustus deprived the quaestors of 
the charge of the treasury and gave it to two 
praefects, whom he allowed the senate to 
choose from among the praetors at the end of 
their year of office. Various other changes 
were made with respect to the charge of the 
aerarium, but it was eventually entrusted, in 
the reign of Trajan, to praefects, who^ appear 
to have held their office for two years. 
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AES (xo^^X properly signifies a compound 
of copper and tin, corresponding to what we 
call bronze. It ft incorrect to translate it 
breuSf which is a combination of copper and 
zinc, since all the specimens of ancient objects, 
formed of the material called aes, are found 
upon analysis to contain no zinc. The em- 
ployment of aes was very general among the 
ancients; money, vases, and utensils of all 
sorts, being made of it. All the most ancient 
coins in Rome and the old Italian states were 
made of aes, ahd hence money in general was 
called by this name. For the same reason 
we have aes alienum^ meaning debt, and a,era 
in the plural, pay to the soldiers. The Ro- 
mans had no other coinage except bronze 
or copper (a«»), till b. c. 269, five years 
before the first Pimic war, when silver was 
first coined ; g^old was not coined till sixty- 
two years after silver. The first coinage of 
aes is usually attributed to Servius Tullius, 
who is said to have stamped the money with 
the image of cattle (pectw), whence it is called 
pectmia. According to some accounts, it was 
coined from the commencement of the city, 
and we know that the old Italian states pos- 
sessed a bronze or copper coinage from the 
earliest times. The first coinage was the aa 
[As], which originally was a pound weight ; 
but as in course of time the weight of the as 
was reduced not only in Rome, but in the 
other Italian states, and this reduction in 
weight was not uniform in the different 
states, it became usual in all bargains to pay 
the asses according to their weight, and not 
according to their nominal value. The aes 
grave was not the old heavy coins as distin- 
guished from the lighter modem ; but it sig- 
nified any number of copper coins reckoned 
according to the old style, by weight. There 
was, therefore, no occasion for the state to 
suppress the circulation of the old copper 
coins, since in all bargains the asses were not 
reckoned by tale, but by weight. — ^Bronze or 
copper (xoAkos) was very little used by the 
Greeks for money in early times. Silver was 
originally the universal currency, and copper 
appears to have been seldom coined till after 
the time of Alexander the Great. The copper 
coin was called Chalcous (xoAicovs). The 
smallest silver coin at Athens was the quarter- 
obol, and the chalcous was the half of that, 
or the eighth of an obol. In later times, the 
obol was coined of copper as well as silver. 

AES CIRCUMFORANEUM, money bor- 
rowed from the Roman bankers ( argentariij^ 
who had shops in porticoes round the forum. 

AES EQIJESTRE, AES HORDEARIUM, 
and AES MILITARE, were the ancient terms 
for the pay of the Roman soldiers, before the 
regular stipendium was introduced. The aes 



eqttestre was the sum of money given for the 
purchase of the horse of an eques ; the aes 
hordeariuMj the sum paid yearly for its keep, 
in other words the pay of an eques ; and the 
aes milUaref the pay of a foot soldier. None 
of this money seems to have been taken from 
the public treasury, but to have been paid by 
certain private persons, to whom this duty 
was assigned by the state. The aes hordect- 
rtwm, which amounted to 2000 asses, had 
to be paid * by single women {viduaey i. e. 
both maidens and widows) and orphans 
{orU)i provided they possessed a certain 
amount of property. The aes equestre, which 
amounted to 10,000 asses, was probably also 
paid by the same class of persons. The aes 
militarey the amount of which is not ex- 
pressly mentioned, had to be paid by the 
tribuni aerariif and if not paid, the foot sol- 
diers had a right of distress against them. 
It is generally assumed that these tribuni 
aerarii were magistrates connected with the 
treasury, and that they were the assistants 
of the quaestors ; but there are good reasons 
for believing that the tribuni aerarii were 
private persons, who were liable to the pay- 
ment of the aes miUtare, and upon whose 
property a distress might be levied, if the 
money were not paid. They were probably 
persons whose proi>erty was rated at a certain 
sum in the census, and we may conjecture 
that they obtained the name of tribuni aeraiHi 
because they levied the tributumy which was 
imposed for the purpose of paying the army, 
and then paid it to the soldiers. These tri- 
buni aerarii were no longer needed when the 
state took into its own hands the payment of 
the troops ; but they were revived in b.c. 70, 
as a distinct class in the commonwealth, by 
the Lex Aurelia, which gave the judicia to the 
senators, equites and tribuni aerarii. 

AES UXORIUM, was a tax paid by men 
who reached old age without having married. 
It was first imposed by the censors in b. c. 403. 
[Lex Julia et Papia Foppaea.] 

AESYMNETES (aMrvMnjnjs), a person who 
was sometimes invested with unlimited power 
in the Greek states. His power partook in 
some degree of the nature both of kingly and 
tyrannical authority ; since he was appointed 
legally, and did not usurp the government, 
but at the same time was not bound by any 
laws in Ms public administration. The ofiice 
was not hereditary, nor was it held for life ; 
but it only continued for a limited time, or 
till some object was accomplished. Thus we 
read that the inhabitants of Mytilene ap- 
pointed Fittacus aesymnetes, in order to pre- 
vent the return of Alcaeus and the other 
exiles. Dionysius compares it with the die* 
tatorship of Rome. In some states, such a« 
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Cyme and Ohalcedon, it was the title borne 
by the regular magistrates. 

AETAS. [Inpans; Impubes.] 

AETOliCUM FOEDUS Qkoivov twv AItco- 
^wv), the Aetolian leagne, appears as a power- 
tvl political body soon after the death of 
Alexander the Great, viz. during the Lamian 
war against Antipater. The characteristic 
difference between the Aetolian and Achaean 
leagues was that the former originally con- 
sisted of a confederacy of nations or tribes, 
while the latter was a confederacy of towns. 
The sovereign power of the confederacy was 
Tested in the general assemblies of all the 
confederates (kouw TtSv Aintkuv^ concilium 
Aetolorumjj and this assembly had the right 
to discuss all questions respecting peace and 
war, and to elect the great civil or military 
officers of the league. The ordinary place of 
meeting was Thermon, but on extraordinary 
occasions assemblies were also held in other 
towns belonging to the league, though they 
were not situated in the country of Aetolia 
Proper. The questions which were to be 
brought before the assembly were sometimes 
discussed previously by a committee, selected 
firom the great mass, and called Apocleti 
(airtfxAijToi). The general assembly usually 
met in the autumn, when the officers of the 
league were elected. The highest among 
them, as among those of the Achaean league, 
bore the title of Strategus (<rrpan7y6$), whose 
office lasted only for one year. The stra- 
tegus had the right to convt^e the assembly ; 
he presided in it, introduced the subjects for 
deliberation, and levied the troops. The 
officers next in rank to the strategus were 
the hipparchus and the public scribe. The 
political existence of the league was destroyed 
in B.C. 189 by the treaty with Rome, and the 
treachery of the Roman party among the 
Aetolians themselves caused in b.c. 167 five 
hundred and fifty of the leading patriots to 
be put to death, and those who survived the 
mas^cre were carried to Rome as prisoners. 
AETOMA (jieriayua). [Fastioixjm.] 
AFFINE8, AFFINITAS, or ADFINES, 
ADFINITAS. Afflnes are the cognati [Coo- 
KATi] of husband and wife, the cognati of 
the husband becoming the afflnes of the wife, 
and the cognati of the wife the affines of the 
husband. The father of a husband is the 
socer of the husband's wife, and the father of 
a wife is the socer of the wife's husband. 
The term socrus expresses the same affinity 
with resi>ect to the husband's and wife's 
mothers. A son's wife is nwits, or daughter- 
in-law to the son's parents ; a wife's husband 
is gener^ or son-in-law to the wife's parents. 
Thus the avtcs^ avia—pater^ mater— ot the 
wife became by the marriage respectively the 



Bocer magnxts^ prosocrus, or socrus magna — 
socer f socrus— of the husband, who becomes 
with respect to them severally progener and 
gener. In like manner the corresponding 
ancestors of the husband respectively assume 
the same names with respect to the son's 
wife, who becomes with respect to them pro- 
nurus and nurus. The son and daughter of a 
husband or wife bom of a prior marriage are 
called privignus and privigna, with respect to 
their step-father or step-mother; and with 
respect to such children, the step-father and 
step-mother are severally called vitricus and 
noverca. The husband's brother becomes 
levir with respect to the wife, and his sister 
becomes glos (the Greek voAws). Marriage 
was unlawful among persons who had become 
such affines as above mentioned. 

AGALMA (ayaXfia) is a general name for a 
statue or image to represent a god. 

AgASO, a groom, whose business it was to 
take care of the horses. The word is also 
used for a driver of beasts of burden, and is 
sometimes applied to a slave who had to 
perfoim the lowest menial duties. 

AGATHOERGI (ayaJdoepyoO. In time of 
war the kings of Sparta had a body-guard of 
three hundred of the noblest of the Spartan 
youths (twirew), of whom the five eldest re- 
tired every year, and were employed for one 
year under the name of Agathoergif in mis- 
sions to foreign states. 

AGELA (ay^Xi?), an assembly of young 
men in Crete, who lived together from their 
eighteenth year till the time of their mar- 
riage. An agela always consisted of the sons 
of the most noble citizens, and the members 
of it were obliged to marry at the same time. 
AgEMA (ayjjfta firom oyw), the name of a 
chosen body of troops in the Macedonian 
army, usually consisting of horsemen. 

AgER PUBLICUS, the public land, was 
the land belonging to the Roman state. It 
was a recognised principle among the Italian 
nations that the territory of a conquered 
people belonged to the conquerors. Accord- 
ingly, the Romans were constantly acquiring 
fresh territory by the conquest of the sur- 
rounding people. The land thus acquired 
was usually disposed of in the following way. 
1. The land which was under cultivation was 
either distributed among colonists, who were 
sent to occupy it, or it was sold, or it was let 
out to farm. 2. The land which was then 
out of cultivation, and which, owing to war, 
was by far the greater part, might be occu- 
pied by any of the Roman citizens on the 
payment of a portion of the yearly prod ace ; 
a tenth of the produce of arable land, and a 
fifth of the produce of the land planted with 
the vine, the olive, and other valuable trees. 
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8. Theland which had previously served as 
the common pasture land of the conquered 
state, or was suitable for the purpose, 
continued to be used as pasture land by 
the Roman citizens, who had, however, to 
pay a certain sum of money for the cattle 
which they turned upon it. The occupation 
of the public land spoken of above under the 
second head was always expressed by the 
words possesaio and possidercj and the occu- 
pier of the land was called the possessor. The 
land continued to be the property of the 
state ; and accordingly we must distinguish 
between the terms possession which merely 
indicated the use or enjoyment of the land^ 
and dominium^ which expressed ownership, 
and was applied to private land, of which a 
man had the absolute ownership. The right 
of occupying the public land belonged only 
to citizens, and consequently only to the pa- 
tricians originally, as they were the state. 
The plebeians were only subjects, and conse- 
quently had no right to the property of the 
state ; but it is probable that they were per- 
mitted to feed their cattle on the public 
pasture lands. Even when the plebeians 
became a separate estate by the constitution 
of Servius TuUius, they still obtained no 
right to share in the possession of the public 
land, which continued to be the exclusive 
privilege of the patricians ; but as a compen- 
sation, each individual plebeian received an 
assignment of a certain quantity of the public 
land as his own property. Henceforth the 
possession of the public land was the privi- 
lege of the patricians, and an assignment of a 
portion of it the privilege of the plebeians. 
As the state acquired new lands by conquest, 
the plebeians ought to have received assigfn- 
ments of part of them, but since the patri- 
cians were the governing body, they generally 
refused to make any such assignment, and 
continued to keep the whole as part of the 
ager publicus, whereby the enjojonent of it 
belonged to them alone. Hence, we con- 
stantly read of the plebeians claiming, and 
sometimes enforcing, a division of such land. 
With the extension of the conquests of Rome, 
the ager publicus constantly increased, and 
thus a large portion of Italy fell into the 
hands of the patricians, who frequently with- 
held from the state the annual payments of a 
tenth and a fifth, which they were bound to 
imy for the possession of the land, and thus 
deprived the state of a fond for the expenses 
of the war. In addition to which they used 
slaves as cultivators and shepherds, since 
freemen were liable to be drawn off from 
field-labour to military service, and slave- 
labour was consequently far cheaper. In this 
way the number of free labourers was dimi- 



nished, and that of slaves augmented. To 
remedy this state of things several laws were 
from time to time proposed and carried, 
which were most violently opposed by the 
patricians. All laws which related to the 
public land are called by the general title of 
Leges Agrariae, and accordingly all the early 
laws relating to the possession of the public 
land by the patricians, and to the assigrnment 
of portions of it to the plebeians, were 
strictly agrarian laws ; but the first law to 
which this name is usually applied was pro- 
posed soon after the establishment of the 
republic by the consul, Sp. Cassius, in b.c. 
486. Its object was to set apart the portion 
of the public land which the patricians were 
to possess, to divide the rest among the ple- 
beians, to levy the payment due for the pos- 
session, and to apply it to paying the army. 
The first law, however, which really deprived 
the patricians of the advantages they had 
previously enjoyed in the occupation of the 
public land was the agrarian law of C. li- 
cinius Stolo (b.c. 366), which limited each 
individual's i>ossession of public land to 500 
jugera, and declared that no individual should 
have above 100 larg^ and 500 smaller cattie 
on the public pastures : it further enacted 
that the surplus land was to be divided 
among the plebeians. As this law, however, 
was soon disregarded, it was revived again 
by Tib. Sempronius Gracchus (b.c. 133), with 
some alterations and additions. The details 
of the other agrarian laws mentioned in 
Roman history are given under the name of 
the lex by which they are called. [Lex.] 

AGGER (x«/jwi), from CKi and gero^ was 
used in general for a heap or mound of any 
kind. It was more particularly applied:— ^ 
(1) To a mound, usually composed of earth, 
which was raised round a besieged town, and 
which was gradually increased in breadth 
and height, till it equalled or overtopped the 
walls. The agger was sometimes made, not 
only of earth, but of wood, hurdles, &c. ; 
whence we read of the agger being set on 
fire. — (2) To the earthen wall surrounding a 
Roman encampment, composed of the earth 
dug from the ditch [fossa) ^ which was usu* 
ally 9 feet broad and 7 feet deep ; but if any 
attack was apprehended, the depth was in- 
creased to 12 feet and the breadth to 13 feet. 
Sharp stakes, &c., were usually fixed upon 
the agger, which was then called vaUum, 
When both words are used, the agger means 
the mound of earth, and the vallum the 
stakes, &c., which were fixed upon the ^gger. 

AGITATORES. [Cibctjs.] 

AGMEN. [ExKBcrriTS.] 

AGNATI. [Coonati.J 

AGNOMEN. [NoMEN.] 
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AGONALIA or AGONIA, one of the most 
ancient festivals at Rome, its institution 
being attributed to Numa Fompilius. It was 
celebrated on the 9th of January, the 21st of 
May, and the 11th of December; to which 
we should probably add the 17 th of March, 
the day on which the Liberalia was cele- 
brated, since this festival is also called ^^onta 
or Affonium Martiale. The object of this 
festival was a disputed point among the an- 
cients themselves. The victim which was 
offered was a ram ; the person who offered it 
was the rex sacrificulus ; and the place where 
it was offered was the regia. Now the ram 
was the usual victim presented to the guar- 
dian gods of the state, and the rex sacrifi- 
culus and the regia could be employed only 
for such ceremonies as were connected with 
the highest gods and affected the weal of the* 
whole state. Regarding the sacrifice in this 
light, we see a reason for its being offered 
several times in the year. The etymology of 
the name was also a subject of much dispute 
among the ancients; and the various ety- 
mologies that were proposed are given at 
length by Ovid {Fast. i. 319-332). None of 
these, however, are at all satisfactory ; and we 
would therefore suggest that it may have re- 
ceived its name from the sacrifice having been 
offered on the Quirinal hill, which was origi- 
naUy called ^^ontM. 

AGONES (dycoyeO* the general term among 
the Greeks for the contests at their great 
national games. The word also signified law- 
suits, and was especially employed in the 
phrase aywi/es Tt/unjroi and aTt^ijToi. [Timema.] 

AGONOTHETAE (aywi^A-at), persons in 
the Grecian games who decided disputes, and 
adjudged the prizes to the victors. Origin- 
ally, the person who instituted the contest 
and offered the prize was the Agonothetes, 
and this continued to be the practice in those 
games which were instituted by kings or 
private persons. But in the great public 
games, such as the Isthmian, Pythian, &c., 
the Agonothetiu were either the representa- 
tives of different states, as the Amphictyons 
at the Pythian games, or were chosen from 
the x>eople in whose country the games were 
celebrated. During the flourishing times of 
the Grecian republics the Eleans were the 
Agonothetae in the Olympic games, the Co- 
rinthians in the Isthmian games, the Am- 
phictyons in the Pythian games, and the Co- 
rinthians, Argives, and inhabitants of Cleonae 
in the Nemaean games. The Agonothetae 
were also called Aesymnetae (olov/yiv^Tat), 
Agonarchae iaytovdpxo*), Agonodicae (dywuo- 
Succu), Athlothetae (d^Aotferot), Rhabduchi 
(j>afi8ovxoi)t or SJiabdon&mi (pa^v6/«oi, firom 
the staff which they carried as an onblem of 



authority), Brabeis (fipap«U% and JBrtibeutas 
OpajSevToi). 

AGORA (ayopa) properly means an as- 
sembly of any kind, and is usually employed 
by Homer to designate the general assembly 
of the people. The Agora seems to have been 
considered an essential part of the constitution 
of the early Grecian states. It was usually 
convoked by the king, but occasionally by 
some distinguished chieftain, ^, for example, 
by Achilles before Troy. The king occupied 
the most important seat in these assemblies, 
and near him sat the nobles, while the people 
stood or sat in a circle around them. The 
people appear to have had no right of speak- 
ing or voting in these assemblies, but merely 
to have been called together to hear what had 
been already agreed upon in the council of 
the nobles, and to express their feelings as a 
body. The council of the nobles is called 
Bonis C/SovX^) and ITutbcus (tfowicof), and some- 
times even Agora. Among the Athenians, 
the proper name for the assembly of the 
people was Ucblena (eic«cA))(r(a), and among 
the Dorians Salia (oAia). The term Agora 
was confined at Athens to the assemblies of 
the phylae and demi. The name Agora was 
early transferred from the assembly itself to 
the place in which it was held ; and thus it 
came to be used for the market-place, where 
goods of all descriptions were bought and 
sold. Hence^it answers to the Roman forum, 

AGORANOMI (dyopavo/noi), public ftmc- 
tionaries in most of the Grecian states, whose 
duties corresponded in many respects with 
those of the Roman aediles. At Athens their 
munber was ten, five for the city, and five 
for the Peiraeeus, and they were chosen by 
lot. The principal duty of the Agoranomi 
was, as their name imports, to inspect the 
market, and to see that all t^e laws respect- 
ing its regulation were properly observed. 
They had the inspection of all things that 
were sold in the market, with the exception 
of com, which was subject to the jurisdiction 
of special officers, called Sitophylaces (<rtTo</>v- 
Aaxes). They regulated the price and quan- 
tity of articles exposed for sale, and pu- 
nished all persons convicted -of cheating, 
especially by means of false Weights and 
measures. They had the power of fining all 
citizens who infringed upon the rules of the 
market, and of whipping all slaves and 
foreigners guilty of a like offence. They also 
collected the market dues, and had the care 
of all the temples and fountains in the 
market place. 

AGRlRIAE LfiGES. [Aoer Pttblictjs ; 
Lex.] 

AGRAULIA (aypaaiXia) was a festival cele- 
. brated by the Athenians in honour of Agran- 
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los, the daughter of Cecrops. It was perhape 
connected with the solemn oath, which all 
Athenians, when they arrived at manhood 
(e<^j3oi), were obliged to take in the temple 
of Agraulos, that they would fight for their 
country, and always observe its laws. 

AGRImENSORES, or " hmd surveyors," 
a college established under the Roman empe- 
rors. Like the jurisconsults, they had regular 
schools, and were paid handsome salaries by 
the state. Their business was to measure 
unassigned lands for the state, and ordinary 
lands for the proprietors, and to fix and 
maintain boundaries. Their writings on the 
subject of their art were very numerous; 
and we have still scientific treatises on the 
law of boundaries, such as those by Frontinus 
and HyginuH. 

AGRIONIA iaypuavta\ a festival which 
was celebrated at Orchomenus, in Boeotia, in 
honour of Dionysus, sumamed Agrionius. A 
human being used originally to be sacrificed 
at this festival, but this sacrifice seems to have 
been avoided in later times. One instance, 
however, occurred in the days of Plutarch. 

AGRONOMI (aypoi/6(yu)i), the country- 
police, probably in Attica, whose duties cor- 
responded in most respects to those of the 
astynomi in the city, and who appear to 
have performed nearly the same duties as the 
hylori (vAwpot). 

AGROTERAS THUSIA (aypor^xw 9v<ria), 
a festival celebrated every year at Athens in 
honour of Artemis, sumamed Agrotera (from 
aypo-t the chase). It was solemnized on the 
sixth of the month of Boedromion, and con- 
sisted of a sacrifice of 500 goats, which con- 
tinued to be offered in the time of Xenophon. 
Its origin is thus related : — When the Per- 
sians invaded Attica, the Athenians made a 
vow to sacrifice to Artemis Agrotera as many 
goats as there should be enemies slain at 
Marathon. But as the number of enemies 
slain was so great that an equal number of 
goats could not be found at once, the Athenians 
decreed that 500 should be sacrificed every year. 

AGYRTAE (iyuprot), mendicant priests, 
who were accustomed to travel through the 
different towns of Greece, soliciting alms for 
the gods whom they served, and whose 
images they carried, either on their shoulders 
or on beasts of burthen. They were, gr^ne- 
rally speaking, persons of the lowest and 
most abandoned character. 

AHENUM.^ [Aenttm.] 

AIKIAS DIK£ iaxKiaus BucriX an action 
brought at Athens, before the court of the 
Forty (oi Terrapaicoi^a), agaiiust any indi- 
vidual who had struck a citizen. Any citi- 
zen who had been thus insulted might pro- 
ceed against the offending party, either by 



the cLucuK Sunf, which was a private action, 
or by the v/3pe«tff ypa^, which was looked 
upon in the light of a public prosecution. 

AITH0U8A (cuBwva\ a word only used 
by Homer, is probably for O4£>ov<ra oroo, a 
portico exposed to the sun. From the pas- 
sages in which it occurs, it seems to denote a 
covered portico, opening on to the court of 
the house, avA^, in front of the vestibule, 
irp69vpov. 

Ala, part of a Roman house. [Domus.] 

Ala, ALARES, AlARII. Ala, which U- 
terally means a mng, was from the earliest 
epochs employed to denote the wing of an 
army, but in process of time was frequently 
used in a restricted sense. —-(1) When a 
Roman army was composed of Roman citi- 
zens exclusivriy, the flanks of the infantry 
when drawn up in battle array were covered 
on the right and left by the cavalry ; and 
hence Ala denoted the body of horse which 
was attached to and served along with the 
foot-soldiers of the legion. — (2) When, at a 
later date, the Roman armies were composed 
partly of Roman citizens and partly of SocHf 
either Latini or Italici^ it became the prac- 
tice to marshal the Roman troops in the 
centre of the battle line and the Socii upon 
the wing^. Hence ala and alarH denoted 
the contingent furnished by the allies, both 
horse and foot, and the two divisions were 
distinguished as dextera ala and sinistra ala. 
— (3) When the whole of the inhabitants 
of Italy had been admitted to the privil^es 
of Roman citizens the terms alarii, oohortes 
alariae were transferred to the foreign troops 
serving along with the Roman armies.^ 
(4) Lastly, under the empire, the term ala 
was applied to regiments of horse, raised it 
would seem with very few exceptions in the 
provinces, serving apart from the legions and 
the cavalry of the legions. 

ALABARCH£S (oAa^apx»lO. the chief ma- 
gistrate of the Jews at Alexandria, whose 
duties, as far as the government was con- 
cerned, chiefly consisted in raising and pay- 
ing the taxes. 

ALABASTER or AlAbASTRUM, a vessel 
or pot used for containing perfumes, or rather 
ointments, made of that species of marble 
which mineralogists call gypsum, and which 
is usually designated by the name of alabas- 
ter. When varieties of colour occur in the 
same stone, and are disposed in bands or 
horizontal strata, it is often called onyx ala- 
baster ; and when dispersed irregularly, as if 
in clouds, it is distinguished as agate alabas- 
ter. The term seems to have been employed 
to denote vessels appropriated to these uses, 
even when they were not made of the ma- 
terial from which it is supposed they ori- 
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ginally i-eceiTcd their nasne. Thns Theocritus 
«pefik8 of golden alabastra. These vessels 
were of a tapering shape, and very often had 
a long narrow neck, which was sealed; so 
that when Mary, the sister of Lazarus, is 
said by St. Mark to break the alabaster box 
o{ ointment for the purpose of anointing our 
Saviour, it appears probable that she only 
broke the extremity of the neck, which was 
thus closed. 

AlARII. [Ala.] 

ALAUDA, a Gaulish word, the prototype 
of the modem French Alottette, denoting a 
small crested bird of the lark kind. The 
name alauda was bestowed by Julius Caesar 
on a legion of picked men, which he raised at 
his own expense among the inhabitants of 
Transalpine Gaul, about the year b.c. 55, 
which he equipped and disciplined after the 
Roman fashion, and on which he at a subse- 
quent period bestowed the freedom of the 
state. The designation was, in all proba- 
bility, applied from a plume upon the helmet, 
resembling the " apex " of the bird in ques- 
tion, or from the general shape and appear- 
ance of the head-piece. 

ALBOGALERUS. [Apex.] 

ALBUM, a tablet of any material on which 
the praetor's edicts, and the rules relating to 
% actions and interdicts, were written. The 
tablet was put up in a public place, in order 
that all the world might have notice of its 
contents. According to some authorities, the 
album was so called because it was either a 
white material or a material whitened, and 
of course the writing would be of a different 
colour. According to other authorities, it 
was so called because the wiiting was in 
white letters. Probably the word album 
originally meant any tablet containing any- 
thing of a public nature. "We know that it 
was, in course of time, used to signify a list 
of any public body ; thus we find album ju- 
dicum, or the body out of which judices were 
to be chosen [Judex], and album senatorium, 
or list of senators. 

ALEA, gaming, or playing at a game of 
chance of any kind: hence aleo^ aleator, a 
gamester, a gambler. Fla3ring with taliy or 
tesserae^ was generally understood, because 
this was by far the most common game of 
chance among the Romans. Gaming was 
forbidden by the Roman laws, both during 
the times of the republic and under the em- 
perors, but was tolerated in the month of 
December at the Saturnalia, which was a 
period of general relaxation; and old men 
were allowed to amuse themselves in this 
miumer at all times. 

ALICULA (aXXii or oAAijf ), an upper dress. 
In all probability identical with the ohlamys. 



ALIMENTARII PtJERI ET PtJELIiAE. 
In the Roman republic the poorer citizens 
were assisted by public distributions of corn, 
oil, and money, which were called congiaria. 
[CoNoiARiuM.] The Emperor Nerva was the 
first who extended them to children, and Tra- 
jan appointed them to be made every month, 
both to orphans and to the children of poor 
parents. The children who received them were 
called pueri et puellae alimentariiy and also 
(from^the emperor) pueri puellaegue Ulpiani. 

ALIPILUS, a slave, who attended on 
bathers to remove the superfluous hair from 
their bodies. 

ALIPTAE (aAetTTTot), among the Greeks, 
were persons who anointed the bodies of the 
athletae preparatory to their entering the 
palaestra. The chief object of this anointing 
was to close the pores of the body, in order 
to prevent much perspiration, and tfie weak- 
ness consequent thereon. The atMeta was 
again anointed after the contest, in order to 
restore the tone of the strained muscles. He 
then bathed, and had the dust, sweat, and 
oil scraped off his body, by moans of an in- 
strument similar to the strigil of the Romans, 
and called stlengis (orAeyyi's), and afterwards 
xyatra (^virrpa). The aliptae took advantage 
of the knowledge they necessarily acquired 
of the state of the muscles of the athletae, 
and their general strength or weakness of 
body, to advise them as to their exeroiserf 
and mode of life. They were thus a kind of 
medical trainers. Among the Romans the 
aliptae were slaves who scrubbed and anointed 
their masters in the baths. They, too, like 
the Greek aliptae, appear to have attended to 
their masters' constitution and mode of life. 
They were also called vnctores. They used 
in their operations a kind of scraper called 
strigil, towels {lintea)^ a cruise of oil {guttus)^ 
which was usually of horn, a bottle {ampulla) ^ 
and a small vessel called Imtieula. 

ALLOCtJTIO, an harangue made by a 
Roman imperator to his soldiers, to e&- 
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courage them before battle, or on other occa- 
sions. On coins we frequently find a figure 
of an imperator standing on a platform and 
addressing the soldiers below him. Such 
coins bear the epigraph adlocutio. 




AUocutio. (CoinofGtdba.) 

ALOA or HALOA (aA«3o, oAcua), an Attic 
festival, but celebrated principally at Eleusis, 
in honour of Demeter and Dionysus, the in- 
ventors of the plough and protectors of the 
fruits of the earth. 

ALTiRE. [Aba.] 

ALCTA. [Calcetjs.] 

ALI'TAE (oAvTot), persons whose business 
it was to keep order in the public games. 
They received their orders from an cUytarchea 
\aKvrapxiti\ who was himself under the di- 
rection of the agonothetae, or hellenodicae. 

AMANUENSIS, or AD MANUM SERVU8, 
a slave, or freedman, whose oflftce it was to 
write letters and other things under his mas- 
ter's direction. The amanuenses must not 
be confounded with another sort of slaves, 
also called ad manum aervif who were always 
kept ready to be employed in any business. 

AMARYNTHIA, or XMARYSIA (ofAopiJy- 
0ui or ofjLopvfrta), a festival of Artemis Ama- 
rynthia or Amarysia, celebrated, as it seems, 
originally at Amarynthns in Euboea, with 
extraordinary splendour, but also solemnised 
in several places in Attica, such as Athmone. 

AMBARVlLIA. [Aevales Fratkks.] 

AMBITUS, which literally signifies " a 
going about," cannot, perhaps, be more nearly 
expressed than by our word canvassing. After 
the plebs had formed a distinct class at Rome, 
and when the whole body of the citizens had 
become very greatly increased, we frequently 
read, in the Roman writers, of the great 
efforts which it was necessary for candidates 
to make in order to secure the votes of the 
citizens. At Rome, as in every community 
into which the element of popular election 
enters, solicitation of votes, and opeft or 
secret influence and bribery, were among the 



means by which a candidate secured his elec- 
tion tc the offices of state. The following 
are the principal terms occurring in the 
Roman writers in relation to the canvassing 
for the public offices : — A candidate was called 
petUor i and his opponent with reference to 
him competitor. A candidate [eandidatvt) 
was so called ttGOL his appearing in the 
public places, such as the fora and Campus 
Martins, before his fellow-citizens, in a 
whitened toga. On such occasions the can- 
didate was attended by his friends {deduC' 
tores) y or followed by the poorer citizens 
{sectatores)t who could in no other manner 
show their good will or give their assistance. 
The word assiduUas expressed both the con- 
tinual presence of the candidate at Rome and 
his continual solicitations. The candidate, 
in going his rounds or taking his walk, was 
accompanied by a nomenclatort who gave him 
the names of such persons as he might meet ; 
the candidate was thus enabled to address 
them by their name, an indirect compliment, 
which could not fail to be generally gratifying 
to the electors. The candidate accompanied 
his address with a shake of the hand {pren- 
satio). The term henignitas comprehended 
generally any kind of treating, as shows, 
feasts, &c. The ambitust which was the 
object of several penal enactments, taken as 
a generic term, comprehended the two 8i>ecie8 
— ambittu and largitiones (bribery). Liber' 
alitas and henignitas are opposed by Cicero, 
as things allowable, to ambitus and largitiOf 
as things illegal. Money was paid for votes ; 
and, in Older to insure secrecy and secure 
the elector, persons called interpretes were 
employed to make the bargain, sequestres to 
hold the money till it was to be paid, and 
divisores to distribute it. The offence of 
ambitus was a matter which belonged to the 
judicia publica, and the enactments against 
it were numerous. One of the earliest, 
though not the earliest of all, the Lex Cor- 
nelia Baebia (b.c. 181) was specially directed 
against largitioner Those convicted under 
it were incapacitated from being candidates 
for ten years. The Lex Cornelia Fulvia 
(B.C. 159) ptmished the offence with exile. 
The Lex Acilia Calpumia (b.c. 67) imposed 
a fine on the offending party, with exclusion 
firom the senate and all public offices. The 
Lex Tullia (b.c. 63), passed in the consulship 
of Cicero, in addition to the penalty of the 
Acilian law, infiicted ten years* exsilium on 
the offender ; and, among other things, for- 
bade a person to exhibit gladiatorial shows 
{gladiatores dare) within any two years in 
which he was a candidate, unless he was re- 
quired to do so, on a fixed day, by a testator's 
will. Two years afterwards the Lex Aufidia 
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was proposed, but not passed; by which, 
among other things, it was provided that, if 
a candidate promised {pronuntiavit) money 
to a tribe, and did not pay it, he should be 
nnpunished ; but, if he did pay the money, he 
should further pay to each tribe (annually 1) 
3000 sesterces as long as he lived. This 
absurd proposal occasioned the witticism of 
Cicero, who said that Clodius observed the 
law by anticipation ; for he promised, but did 
not pay. The Lex Licinia (b.c. 55) was spe- 
cially directed against the offence of toda- 
litiwnf or the wholesale bribery of a tribe by 
gifts and treating ; and another lex, passed 
(B.C. 52) when Pompey was sole consul, had 
for its object the establishment of a speedier 
course of proceeding on trials for ambitus. 
All these enactments failed in completely ac- 
complishing their object. That which no 
law could suppress, so long as the old popular 
forms retained any of their pristine vigour, 
was accomplished by the imperial usurpation. 
Caesar, when dictator, nominated some of 
the candidates for public offices : as to the 
consulship, he managed the appointments to 
that office just as he pleased. The popular 
forms of election were observed during the 
time of Augustus. Tiberius transferred the 
elections from the comitia to the senate, by 
which the offence of ambitus, in its proper 
sense, entirely disappeared. The trials for 
ambitus were nimierous in the time of the 
republic. The oration of Cicero in defence 
of L. Murena, who was charged with am- 
bitus, and that in defence of Cn. Flancius, 
who was charged with aodalithim, are both 
extant. 

AMBROSIA (eM*/3po<na), the food of the 
gods, which conferred upon them eternal 
youth and inmiortality, and was brought to 
Jupiter by pigeons. It was also used by the 
gods for anointing their body and hair; 
whence we read of the ambrosial locks of 
Jupiter. 

AMBtBAIAE (probably from the Syriac, 
abub atibubf a pipe). Eastern dancing girls, 
who frequented chiefly the Circus at Rome, 
and obtained their living by prostitution and 
lascivious song^s and dances. 

AMBURBIUM, a sacrifice which was per- 
formed at Rome for the purification of the city. 

AMENTUM. [Hasta.] 

AMICTORIUM. [Strophittm.] 

AMICTUS. The verb amicire is commonly 
opposed to induere^ the former being applied 
to the putting on of the outer garment, the 
pallium, laena, or toga (ifutTtoi/, ^>apw:') ; the 
latter, to the putting on of the inner garment, 
the tunic (x'^ruiv). In consequence of this 
distinction, the verbal nouns amictus and 
mdutuSf even without any further denomina- 



tion of the dress being added, indicate re- 
spectively the outer and inner clothing. In 
Greek amicire is expressed by dij4Uvw<r9ai.f 
atuvixta^tUf iinpdXXa<r$<Uy mptfidWeaBtu : and 
ifuhtere by cFfiwew. Hence came oftirexovii, 
vtrifikmLOy and eiri/3<Uaioi', ir9p^kt\y.ay and irept- 
/SdAcuov, an outer garment, a cloak, a shawl ; 
and iv^yLOL, an inner garment, a tunic, a 
shirt. 

AMPHICTtONES (i/A*«cTv'ow). Insti- 
tutions called amphictyonio appear to have 
existed in Greece from time immemorial. 
They seem to have been originally associations 
of neighbouring tribes, formed for the regu- 
lation of mutual intercourse and the protec- 
tion of a common temple or sanctuary, at 
which the representatives of the different 
members met, both to transact business and 
to celebrate religious rites and games. One 
of these associations was of much gtezter 
importance than all the rest, and was called, 
by way of eminence, the Amphictyonie Leaffue 
or Oowicil (an^ucrvovia). It differed from 
other similar associations in having two places 
of meeting, the sanctuaries of two divinities ; 
which were the temple of Demeter, in the 
village of Anthela, near Thermopylae, where 
the deputies met in autumn; and that of 
Apollo, at Delphi, where they assembled in 
spring. Its connexion with the latter place 
not only contributed to its dignity, but also to 
its permanence. Its early history is involved 
in obscurity. Most of the ancients suppose 
it to have been founded by Amphictyon, the 
son of Deucalion and Pyrrha, ftom whom 
they imagined that it derived its name : but 
this opinion is destitute of all foundation, and 
arose fh)m the ancients assigning the esta- 
blishment of their institutions to some my- 
tiiical hero. There can be little doubt as to 
the true etymology of the word. It was ori- 
ginally written o/^^ucTtoves, and consequently 
signified those that dwelt around some parti- 
cular locality. Its institution, however, is 
clearly of remote antiquity. It was originally 
comi>osed of twelve tribes (not cities or states, 
it must be observed), each of which tribes 
contained various independent cities or states. 
We learn from Aeschines, that in b. c. 343, 
eleven of these tribes were as follows :— The 
Thessalians, Boeotians (not Thebans only), 
Dorians, lonians, Perrhaebians, Magnetes, 
Locrians, Oetaeans or Oenianians, Phthiots 
or Achaeans of Phthia, Malians, and Phocitms ; 
other lists leave us in doubt whether the 
remaining tribe were the Dolopes or Delr 
phians ; but as the Delphians could hardly be 
called a distinct tribe, their nobles appearing 
to have been Dorians, it seems probable that 
the Dolopes were originally members, and 
afterwards supplanted by the Delphians. All 
c 2 
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tLu states belonging to each of these tribes 
were on a footing of perfect equality. Thus 
Sparta enjoyed no advantages oyer Dorium 
and Cytinium, two small towns in Doris : and 
Athens, an Ionic city, was on a par with Ere- 
tria in Euboea, and Priene in Asia Minor, 
two other Ionic cities. The ordinary council 
was called Pylaea (iivXaXa\ from its meeting 
in the neighbourhood of Pylae (Thermopylae), 
but the name was given to the session at 
Delphi as well as to that at Thermopylae. 
The council was composed of two classes of 
representatives, one called Pylagorae (IlvXa- 
ydpai), and the other Hieromnemonea ( lepo- 
iLvrffjiovt^). Athens sent three Pylagorae and 
one EQeromnemon ; of whom the former were 
elected apparently for each session, and the 
latter by lot, probably for a longer period. 
Eespecting the relative duties of the Pyla- 
gorae and Hieromnemones we have little 
information : the name of the latter implies 
that they had a more immediate connection 
with the temple. We are equally in the 
dark respecting the numbers who sat in the 
council and its mode of proceeding. It would 
seem that all the deputies had seats in the 
council, and took part in its deliberations; 
but if it be true, as appears firom Aeschines, 
that each of the tribes had only two votes, it 
is clear that all the deputies could not have 
voted. In addition to the ordinary council, 
there was an ecclesia (iKKkqa-CaX or general 
assembly, including not only the classes 
above mentioned, but also those who had 
joined in the sacrifices, and were consulting 
the god. It was convened on extraordinary 
occasions by the chairman of the council. Of 
the duties of the Amphictyons nothing will 
give us a clearer view than the oath they 
took, which was as follows : — " They would 
destroy no city of the Amphictyons, nor cut 
off their streams in war or peace ; and if any 
should do so, they would march against him, 
and destroy his cities ; and should any pillage 
the property of the god, or be privy to or 
plan anything against what was in his temple 
(at Delphi), they would take vengeance on 
him with hand and foot, and voice, and all 
their might." From this oath we see that 
the main duty of the deputies was the preser- 
vation of the rights and dignity of the temple 
of Delphi. We know, too, that after it was 
burnt down (b. c. 548), they contracted with, 
the Alcmaeonidae for its rebuilding. History, 
moreover, teaches that if the council produced 
any palpable effects, it was from their interest 
in Delphi ; and though they kept up a standing 
record of what ought to have been the intema- 
ti onal law of Greece, they sometimes acquiesced 
in, and at other times were parties to, the must 
iniquitous acts. Of this the case of Crissa 



is an instance. This town lay on the Gulf of 
Corinth, near Delphi, and was much frequented 
by pilgrims fr^m the West. The Crissaeans 
were charged by the Delphians with nndue 
exactions from these strangers. The coun* 
cil declared war against them, as guilty of a 
wrong against the god. The war lasted ten 
years, till, at the suggestion of Solon, the 
waters of the Pleistus were turned off, then 
poisoned, and turned again into the city. The 
besieged drank their fill, and Crissa was soon 
razed to the ground ; and thus, if it were an 
Amphictyonic city, was a solemn oath doubly 
violated. Its territory — the rich Cirrhaean 
plain — ^was consecrated to the god, and curses 
imprecated upon whomsoever should till or 
dwell in it. Thus ended the First Sacred 
War (b. c. 585), in which the Athenians were 
the instruments of Delphian vengeance. The 
second or Phocian war (b. c. 850) was the 
most important in which the Amphictyons 
were concerned ; and in this the Thebans 
availed themselves of the sanction of the 
council to take vengeance on their enemies, 
the Phocians. To do this, however, it was 
necessary to call in Philip of Macedon, who 
readily proclaimed himself the champion of 
Apollo, as it opened a pathway to his own 
ambition. The Phocians were subdued (b. c. 
346), and the council decreed that all their 
cities, except Abae, should be razed, and the 
inhabitants dispersed in villages not contain- 
ing more than fifty persons. Their two votes 
were given to PhUip, who thereby grained a 
pretext for interfering with the affairs of 
Greece ; and also obtained the recognition of 
his subjects as Hellenes. The Third Sacred 
War arose from the An^phissians tilling the 
devoted Cirrhaean plain. The Amphictyons 
called in the assistance of Philip, who soon 
reduced the Amphissians to subjection. Their 
submission was immediately followed by the 
battle of Chaeroneia (b. c. 338), and the 
extinction of the independence of Greece. In 
the following year, a congress of the Amphic- 
tyonic states was held, in wliich war was 
declared as if by united Greece against Persia, 
and Philip elected commander-in-chief. On 
this occasion the Amphictyons assumed the 
character of national representatives as of old, 
when they set a price upon the head of Ephi- 
altes, for his treason to Greece at Thermo- 
pylae. It has been suf&ciently shown that 
the Amphictyons themselves did not observe 
the oaths they took ; and that they did not 
much alleviate the horrors of war, or enforce 
what they had sworn to do, is proved bj 
many instances. Thus, for instance, Mycena** 
was destroyed by Argos (b. c. 535), Thespiac 
and Plataeae by Thebes, and Thebes hersel! 
swept from the face of the earth by Alexander, 
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without the Amphictyons raising one word in 
opposition. Indeed, a few years before the 
Peloponnesian war, the council was a passive 
8i>ectator of what Thucydides calls the Sacred 
War (6 i«pb? iroA«fi05), when the Lacedaemo- 
nians made an expedition to Delphi, and put 
the temple into the hands of the Delphians, 
the Athenians, after their departure, restoring 
it to the Fhocians. The council is rarely 
mentioned after the time of Philip. We are 
told that Augustus wished his new city, 
Nicopolis (a. n. 31), to be enrolled among 
the members. Pausanias, in the second 
century of our era, mentions it as still exist- 
ing, but deprived of all power and influence. 

AMPHIDROMIA (ofw^tapofito or fipofii- 
dfA4*tX>v ^/uip), a family festival of the Athe- 
nians, at which the newly-born child was 
introduced into the family, and received its 
name. The friends and relations of the 
parents were invited to the festival of the 
amphidromia, which was held in the evening, 
and they generally appeared with presents. 
The house was decorated on the outside with 
olive branches when the child was a boy, or 
with garlands of wool when the child was a 
girl; and a repast was prepared for the 
guests. The child was carried round the 
fire by the nurse, and thus, as it were, pre- 
sented to the gods of the house and to the 
family, and at the same time received its 
name, to which the guests were witnesses. 
The carrying of the child round the hearth 
was the principal part of the solemnity, ftom 
which its name was derived. 

AMPHITHE5.TRUM, cji amphitheatre, 
was a place for the exhibition of public shows 
of combatants, wild beasts, and naval engage- 
ments, and was entirely surrounded with 
seats for the spectators; whereas, in those 
for dramatic performances, the seats were 
arranged in a semicircle facing the stage. 
An amphitheatre is therefore frequently de- 
scribed as a double theatre, consisting of two 
such semicircles, or halves, joined together, 
the spaces allotted to their orchestras becom- 
ing the inner inclosure, or area, termed the 
arena. The form, however, of the ancient 
amphitheatres was not a circle, but invariably 
an ellipse. Gladiatorial shows and combats 
of wild beasts C^enationesJ were first exhi- 
bited in the forum and the circus; and it 
api>ear8 that the ancient custom was still 
preserved till the time of Julius Caesar. The 
first building in the form of an amphitheatre 
is said to have been erected by C. Scribonius 
Curio, one of Caesar's partisans; but the 
account which is given of this building sounds 
rather fabulous. It is said to have consisted 
of two wooden theatres, made to revolve on 
pivots, in such a manner t'iiat they could, by 



means of windlasses and machinery, be turned 
round face to face, so as to form one building. 
Soon after Caesar himself erected, in the 
Campus Martins, a stationary amphitheatre, 
made of wood ; to which building the name 
of ampkitheatrum was for the first time given 
The * first stone amphitheatre was built by 
Statilius Taurus, in the Campus Martins, at 
the desire of Augustus. This was the ov\y 
stone amphitheatre at Rome tiU the time ut 
Vespasian. One was commenced by Caliguia, 
but was not continued by Claudius. The one 
erected by Nero in the Campus Martins was 
only a temporary building, made of wood. 
The amphitheatre of Statilius Taurus was 
burnt in the fire of Rome in the time of Nero ; 
and hence, as a new one was needed, Vespa- 
sian commenced the celebrated -4mpAt<Aea^/'Mwi 
Flavium in the middle of the city, in the 
valley between the Caelian, the Esquiline, 
and the Velia, on the spot originally occupied 
by the lake or large pond attached to Nero's 
palace. Vespasian did not live to finish it. 
It was dedicated by Titus in a. d. 80, but was 
not completely finished till the reign of Domi- 
tian. This immense edifice, which is even yet 
comparatively entire, covered nearly six acrei» 
of ground, and was capable of containing 
about 87,000 spectators. It is called at the 
present day the Colosseum or Colisaettm. The 
interior of an amphitheatre was divided into 
three parts, the aretia, podium^ and gradus. 
The clear open space in the centre of the 
amphitheatre was called the arena^ because 
it was covered with sand, or sawdust, to 
prevent the gladiators from slipping, and to 
absorb the blood. The size of the arena was 
not always the same in proportion to the size 
of the amphitheatre, but its average propor- 
tion was one third of the shorter diameter of 
the building. The arena was surrounded by 
a wall distinguished by the name of podium ; 
although such appellation, perhaps, rather 
belongs to merely the upi>er part of it, form- 
ing the parapet, or balcony, before the first 
or lowermost seats, nearest to the arena. The 
arena, therefore, was no more than an open 
oval court, surrounded by a wall about fifteen 
feet high ; a height considered necessary, in 
order to render the spectators perfectly secure 
from the attacks of wild beasts. There were 
four principal entrances leading into the arena ; 
two at the ends of each axis or diameter of it, 
to which as many passages led directly from 
the exterior of the building ; besides secondary 
ones, intervening between them, and commu- 
nicating with the corridors beneath the seats 
on the podium. The wall or enclosure of the 
arena is supposed to have been faced with 
marble, more or less sumptuous; besides 
which, there appears to have been, in some 
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instances at least, a sort of net-work affixed 
to the top of the podium, consisting of tailing, 
or rather open trellis-work of metal. As 
a further defence, ditches, called ettripiy some- 
times surrounded the arena. The term po- 
dium was also applied to the terrace, or gallery 
itself, immediately above the arena, which 
was no wider than to be capable of containing 
two, or at the most, three ranges of moveable 
seats, or chairs. This, as being by far the 
best situation for distinctly viewing the sports 
in the arena, and also more commodiously 
iieeessible than the seats higher up, was the 



place set apart for senators and other persona 
of distinction, such as foreign ambassadors ; 
and it was here, also, that the emperor him- 
self used to sit, in an elevated place, called 
auggeaUta or cubieidumi and likewise the 
person who exhibited the games on a place 
elevated like a pulpit or tribunal feditoris 
tribunal J. Above the podium were the grct- 
du8y or seats of the other spectators, which 
were divided into maeniana^ or stories. The 
first nuienianumy consisting of fourteen rows 
of stone or marble seats, was appropriated 
to the equestrian order. The seats appr<y' 
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Loagitudinal Section of the Flarian Amphitheatre. 




Eleratian of ooe aide of the precediug Section. 



EXPLANATION. 

A, Tlie arena. I }>r, pr. The praecinctiones, or landing at the top of the 

p. The wall or podium mclonng it. first and second maenianum ; in the pavement a< 

r, The podium itself, on which were chairs, or seats, tor which were gmted apertures, at intervals, to admit 

the senators, &c. I light into the vomitoria beneath them. 

wt. The first maenianum, or slope of benches, for the | v t vv, Yomitoria. 

rauestrian'Order. o o «, The three external galleries through the cirrum> 

m//, The second maenianum. ference of the buildnig, open to the arcades of the 

«/'/, The third maenianum, elevated oonnderablf above — .~i— 



the preceding one, and appropriated to the pullad. 
\v, The colonnade, or gallery, which contained seats for 

women. 
I, The narrow gallery round the summit of the mterior, 

for the attemluntB who worked the velarium. 



exterior, 
pa. Inner gallery. 

The situation and arrangement of the staircases, ftc, an 
not expressed, as they could not be rendered intelligible 
without plans at various levels of the build ing. 
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priated to the senators and eqtiites were 
covered with cushions, which were first used 
in the time of Caligula. Then, after an in- 
terval or space, termed a praednctiOf and 
forming a continued landing-place from the 
several staircases in it, succeeded the second 
maenianum, where were the seats called 
popttlarioy for the third class of spectators, or 
the populus. Behind this was the second prae- 
cinctio, bounded by a rather high wall; above 
which was the third maenianum, where there 
were only wooden benches for the pullatif or 
common people. The next and last division, 
namely, that in the highest part of the 
building, consisted of a colonnade, or gallery, 
where females were allowed to witness the 
spectacles of the amphitheatre, but some parts 
of it were also occupied by the ptillati. 
Each maenianum was not only divided ftrom 
the other by the praecinctio, but was inter- 
sected at intervals by spaces for passages left 
between the seats, called sceUaej or scalaria ; 
and the portion between two such passages 
was called euneus^ because the space gradually 
widened like a wedge, from the podium to 
the top of the building. The entrances to 
the seats from the outer porticoes were called 
vamitoria. At the very sunmiit was the 
narrow platform for the men who had to 
attend to the velarium, or awning, by which 
the building was covered as a defence against 
the sun and rain. The velarium appears 
usually to have been mode of wool, but more 
costly materials were sometimes employed. 
The first of the preceding cuts represents a 
longitudinal section of the Flavian amphi- 
theatre, and the second, which is on a la^r 
scale, a part of the above section, including 
the exterior wall, and the seats included 
between that and the arena. It will serve to 
convey an idea of the leading form and general 
disposition of the interior. For an account of 
the gladiatorial contests, and the shows of 
wild beasts, exhibited in the amphitheatre, 
see Gladiatokes, Naxtmachia, and Yenatio. 

AMPHORA (cMi^opevc), a vessel used for 
holding wine, oil, honey, &c. The following 
cut represents amphorae in the British Mu- 
seum. They are of various forms and sizes ; 
in general they are tall and narrow, with a 
ranall neck, and a handle on each side of the 
neck (whence the name, from oM^', on both 
tides, and ^^, to carry), and terminating at 
the bottom in a point, which was let into a 
stand or stuck in the ground, so that the 
vessel stood upright : several amphorae have 
been found in this position in the cellars at 
Pompeii. Amphorae were commonly made 
of earthenware. Homer mentions amphorae 
at gold and stone, and the Egyptians had 
them of brass ; glass vessels of this form 



have been found at Pompeii. The most com- 
mon use of the amphora, both among the 
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Greeks and the Romans, was for keeping 
wine. The cork was covered with pitch or 
grypsum, and (among the Romans) on the 
outside the title of the wine was painted, the 
date of the vintage being marked by the 
names of the consuls then in office ; or, when 
the jars were of glass, little tickets {pittoria, 
tesserae) were suspended from them, indicating 
these particulars. — ^The Greek amphoreus and 
the Roman amphora were also names of fixed 
measures. The amphoreus, which was also 
called metretes OwrfwjnJ?) and cadus (iceCfio?), 
was equal to three Roman umae = 8 gallons, 
7*365 pints, imperial measure. The Roman 
amphora was two-thirds of the amphoreus, 
and was equal to 2 umae ^^ 8 congii =s to 5 
gallons, 7*577 pints; its solid content wa8 
exactly a^Roman cubic foot. 

AMPLIATIO, an a4]ournment of a trial, 
which took place when the judices after hear- 
ing the evidence of the advocates were unable 
to come to a satisfactory conclusion. This 
they expressed by giving in the tablets, on 
which were the letters N. L. {turn liquet), and 
the praetor, by pronouncing the word am- 
plius, thereupon adjourned the trial to any 
day he chose. The defendant and the cause 
were then said atnpliari, 

AMPULLA (Aijicvtfo?, /JoHBwXw), a bottle, 
usually made among the Romans either of 
glass or earthenware, rarely of more valuable 




Ampulln. (Sketched bjr O. Sdiarf from a rehef at 
Athem, diicoTered in 1840.) 
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materials. Ampullae were more or less glo- 
bular. From their round and swollen shape, 
the word was used by Horace to indicate grand 
and turgid but empty language. (" Projicit 
ampullas et sesquipedalia verba," Ar. Pott. 97 . ) 
Ampullae are frequently mentioned in con- 
nection with the bath, since every Roman took 
with him to the bath a bottle of oil for anoint- 
ing the body after bathing. The dealer in 
bottles was called ampullarius. 




Ampulla. (Pram a tomb at Myra m Lycia.) 

AMPYX (oiiiw^, ofiirvKrifPf Lat. frontale)^ 
a frontal, a broad band or plate of metal, 
which ladies of rank wore above the forehead 
as part of the head-dress. The frontal of a 
horse was called by the same name. The 
annexed cut exhibits the frontal on the head 
of Pegasus, in contrast with the correspond- 
ing ornament as shown on the heads of two 




AmpycM, Frontleti. (Prom FaintingB on Vnaea.) 
AMtJlifiTUM (irepuMTTOi', irepiofifia, ^vXax- 



(hamalet) means that whieh is suspended. IX 
was probably brought into Europe by Ara- 
bian merchants, together with the articles to 
which it was applied. An amulet was any 
object,— a stone, a plant, an artificial pro- 
duction, or a piece of writing, — which was 
suspended f^om the neck, or tied to any part 
of the body, for the purpose of warding oflf 
calamities and securing advantages of any 
kind. Faith in the virtues of amulets was 
almost universal in the ancient world, so 
that the art of medicine consisted in a very 
considerable degree of directions for their 
application. 

AMUSSI8 or AMUSSIUM, a carpenter's 
and mason's instrument, the use of which 
wa« to obtain a true plane surface. 

ANACEIA (av«i#ceia, or avdjctuiv), a festi- 
val of the Dioscuri or Anactes CAvoirres), as 
they were called at Athens. These heroes, 
however, received the most disting^uished ho- 
nours in the Dorian and Achaean states, 
where it may be supposed that every town 
celebrated a festival in their honour, though 
not under the name of Anaceia. 

ANACRISIS (oMucpurif), an examination, 
was used to signify the pleadings preparatory 
to a trial at Athens, the object of which was 
to determine, generally, if the action would 
lie. The magistrates were said avaxpiyew 
riivBuaiv or tow ojTifiiicoi;?, and the parties 
avoKfUvtiFBai.. The process consisted in the 
production of proofs, of which there were 
five kinds : — 1. The laws ; 2. Written docu- 
ments; 3. Testimonies of witnesses present 
(fiofyrvpCtuX or affidavits of absent witnesses 
(iKfjMfynfpCai); 4. Depositions of slaves ex- 
torted by the rack ; 5. The oath of the par- 
ties. All these proofis were committed to 
writing, and placed in a box secured by a 
seal (.ix^voi) till they were produced at the 
trial. If the evidence produced at the ana- 
crisis was so clear and convincing that there 
could not remain any doubt, the magistrate 
could decide the question without sending the 
cause to be tried before the dicasts : this was 
called diamartyria (fitofuipTvpia). The ar- 
chons were the proper officers for holding 
the anacrisis ; they are represented by Athena 
(Minerva), in the JSumenides of Aeschylus, 
where there is a poetical sketch of the process 
in the law courts. For an account of the 
anacrisis or examination, which each arohon 
underwent previously to entering on office, 

iNiGLtPHA or AN AGLYPTA (ovoyAi^o, 
ivdyXvirraX chased or embossed vessels made 
of bronze or of the precious metals,' which 
derived their name f^om the work on them 
being in relief, and not engraved. 
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to read or repeat passages from books during 
an entertainment, and also at other times. 

ANAGOGIA (ivayeoyto), a festival cele- 
brated at Eryx, in Sicily, in honour of Aphro- 
dite. The inhabitants of the place believed 
that, during this festival, the goddess went 
over into Africa. 

ANATOCISMUS. [Fentis.] 

ANCILE. [Saui.] 

ANCOKA. [Navis.] 

ANDABATA. [Gladiator.] 

ANDROGEONIA (a»/6poyewi'ta), a festival 
with games, held every year in the Cera- 
meicus at Athens, in honour of the hero An- 
drogeus, son of Minos, who had overcome all 
his adversaries in the festive games of the 
Panathenaea, and was afterwards killed by 
his jealous rivals. 

ANDROLEPSIA (av8po\ii^l/Ca or apSpokt/j' 
^v), a legal means by which the Athenians 
were enabled to take vengeance upon a com- 
munity in which an Athenian citizen had 
been murdered, by seizing three individuals 
of that state or city, as hostages, xmtil satis- 
faction was given. 

ANDRONlTlS. [DoMrs, Gebek.] 

ANGARIA (ayyap«Mi, Hdt. ayyop^iov), a 
word borrowed from the Persians, signifying 
a system of posting by relays of horses, which 
was used among that x>eople, and which, ac- 
cording to Xenophon, was established by 
Cyrus. The term was adopted by the Ro- 
mans under the empire to signify compulsory 
service in forwarding the messages of the 
state. The Roman angariay also called cmga- 
riarvm exhibitio or praesUUiOj included the 
maintenance and supply, not only of horses, 
but of ships and messengers, in forwarding 
both letters and burdens ; it is defined as a 
personale munua; and there was no ground 
of exemption from it allowed, except by the 
fovour of the emperor. 

ANGIPORTUS, or ANGIPORTUM, a nar- 
row lane between two rows of houses, which 
might either be what the French call a eul' 
de^aCf or it might terminate at both ends in 
some public street. 

ANGUSTICLAVII. [Clavxts.] 

ANNlLES MAXIMI. [Pontifbx.] 

ANNONA (from onntM, like pomona fh>m 
pomum). — (1) The produce of the year in 
com, trmtf wine, &c., and hence,— (2) provi- 
8i6ns in general, especially the com, which, 
in the later years of the republic, was col- 
lected in the storehouses of the state, and 
sold to the -poor at a cheap rate in times of 
scarcity; and which, under the emperors, 
was distributed to the people gratuitously, or 
given as pay and rewards ; — ( 8 ) the price of 
provisions ; — (4) a soldier's allowance of pro- 
visions for a certain time. The word is used 



also in the plural for yearly or monthly dis- 
tributions of pay in com, &c. 

ANNIJlUS (acucTuAios), a ring. It is pro- 
bable that the custom of wearing rings was 
very early introduced into Greece from Asia, 
where it appears to have been almost uni- 
versal. They were worn not merely as orna- 
ments, but as articles for use, as the ring 
always served as a seal. A seal was called 
sphragis ia^payii)^ and hence this name was 
given to the ring itself, and also to the gem 
or stone for a ring in which figures were en- 
graved. Rings in Greece were mostly worn 
on the fourth finger (n-opoficcrof ). At Rome, 
the custom of wearing rings was believed to 
have been introduced by the Sabines, who 
were described in the early legends as wear- 
ing golden rings with precious stones of great 
beauty. But, whenever introduced at Rome, 
it is certain that they were at first always of 
iron ; that they were destined for the same 
purpose as in Greece, namely, to be used as 
seals ; and that every f^ree Roman had a right 
to use such a ring. This iron ring was worn 
down to the last period of the republic by 
such men as loved the simplicity of the good 
old times. In the course of time, however, 
it became customary for all the senators, 
chief magistrates, and at last for the equites 
also, to wear a golden seal-ring. The right 
of wearing a gold ring, which was subse- 
quently called the jxts annuli aureif or the 
Jus annutorunif remained for sevend centu- 
ries at Rome the exclusive privilege of sena- 
tors, magistrates, and equites, while all other 
persons continued to wear iron ones. During 
the empire the right of granting the annulus 
Mireus belonged to the emx>erors, and some 
of them were not very scrupulous in confer- 
ring this privilege. Augustus gave it to 
Mena, a freedman, and to Antonius Musa, 
a physician. The emperors Severus and 
Aurelian conferred the right of wearing 
golden rings upon all Roman soldiers ; and 
Justinian at length allowed all the citizens of 
the empire, whether ingenui or libertini, to 
wear such rings. The ring of a Roman em- 
peror was a kind of state seal, and the empe- 
ror sometimes allowed the use of it to such 
persons as he wished to be regarded as his 
representatives. During the republic and 
the early times of the empire the jus annuli 
seems to have made a person ingenuus (if he 
was a libertus), and to have raised him to 
the rank of eques, provided he had the re- 
quisite equestrian census, and it was probably 
never granted to any one who did not possess 
this census. Those who lost their property, 
or were found guilty of a criminal offence, 
lost the jus annuli. The principal value of 
a ring consisted in the gem set in it, or rather 
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in the workmanship of the engraver. The 
stone most frequently used was the onyx 
(o-op&Syot, vap86w^\ on account of its various 
colours, of which the artist made the most 
skilful use. In the art of engraving upon 
gems the ancients far surpassed anything 
that modem times can hoast of. The devices 
engraved upon rings were very various : 
they were portraits of ancestors or of friends, 
subjects connected with mythology; and in 
many cases a person had engraved upon his 
seal some symbolical allusion to the real or 
mythical history of his family. The bezel or 
part of the ring which contained the gem 
was called pala. With the increasing love of 
luxury and show, the Romans, as well as the 
Greeks, covered their fingers with rings. 
Some persons also wore rings of immoderate 
size, and others used diflferent rings for sum- 
mer and winter. Much superstition appears 
to have been connected with rings, especially 
in the East and in Greece. Some persons 
made it a lucrative trade to sell rings which 
were believed to possess magic powers, 
and to preserve the wearers firom external 
danger. 

ANNUS. [CALBXDARirU.] 

ANQUiSITIO, signified, in criminal trials 
at Rome, the investigation of the facts of the 
case with reference to the penalty that was 
to be imposed : accordingly the phrases pe- 
etmia capitis or capitis anquirere are used. 
Under the emperors the term anqtUsitio lost 
its original meaning, and was employed to 
indicate an accusation in general ; in which 
sense it also occurs even in the times of the 
republic. 

ANTAE (irapaoToies), square pillars, which 
were commonly joined to the side-walls of a 
building, being placed on each side of the 
door, so as to assist in forming the portico. 
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These terms are seldom found except in the 
plural ; because the purpose served by antae 
required that they should be erected corre- 
sponding to each other and supporting the 
extremities of the same roof. The temple in 
antis was one of the simplest kind. It liad 
in front antae attached to the walls which 
inclosed the cella; and in the middle, be- 
tween the antae, two columns supporting the 
architrave. 

ANTEAMBClONES, slaves who were ac- 
customed to go before their masters, in order 
to make way for them through the crowd. 
The term anteambvlones was also given to 
the clients, who were accustomed to walk 
before their patroni, when the latter ap- 
peared in public. 

ANTECESSORES, called also ANTECUR- 
SORES, horse-soldiers, who were accustomed 
to precede an army on march, in order to 
choose a suitable place for the camp, and to 
make the necessary provisions for the army. 
They do not appear to have been merely 
scouts, like the speculatores. 

ANTECOENA. [Cobna.] 

ANTEFIXA, terra-cottas, which exhibited 
various ornamental designs, and were xued 
in architecture to cover the frieze {zophorua) 
of the entablature. These terra-cottas do not 
appear to have been used among the Gredu, 
but were probably Etruscan in their origin, 
and were thence taken for the decoration of 
Roman buildings. The name antefixa i% 
evidently derived from the circumstance that 
they were fixed before the buildings which 
they adorned. Cato, the censor, complained 
that the Romans of his time began to despise 
ornaments of this description, and to prefer 
the marble fdezes of Athens and Corinth. 
The rising taste which Cato deplored may 
account for the superior beauty of the ante- 
fixa preserved in the British Museum, which 
were discovered at Rome. 

ANTENNA. [Navis.] 

ANTEPILANI. [ExERcrrus.] 

ANTESIGNANI. [Exercitus.] 

ANTHESPHORIA (avdecn^opta), a fllower- 
festival, principally celebrated in Sicily, in 
honour of Demeter and Persephone, in c<mi- 
memoration of the return of Persephone to 
her mother in the beginning of spring. 

ANTHESTERIA. [Dionysia.] 

ANTIDOSIS (oKTiScHns), in its Uteral and 
general meaning, " an exchange," was, in 
the language of the Attic courts, peculiarly 
applied to proceedings under a law which is 
said to have originated with Solon. By this, 
a citizen nominated to perform a leitui^ia, 
such as a trierarchy or choregia, or to rank 
among the property-tax payers, in a class 
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to call upon any qualified person not so 
charged to take the office in his stead, or 
submit to a complete exchange of property, 
the charge in question of course attaching to 
the first party, if the exchange were finaUy 
effected. For the proceedings the courts were 
opened at a stated time every year by the 
magistrates that had official cognisance of the 
particular subject; such as the strategi in 
cases of trierai-chy and rating to the pro- 
perty-taxes, and the archon in those of cho- 
regia. ^ 

ANTIGRAPHE (avrtvpo^) originally sig- 
nified the writing put in by the defendant, 
his " plea" in all causes whether public or 
private, in answer to the indictment or bill 
of the prosecutor. It is, however, also ap- 
plied to the bill or indictment of the plaintiff 
or accuser. 

ANTLLA (ovrAta), any machine for raising 
water, a pump. The most important of these 
machines were: — (1) The tympanum; a 
tread-wheel, worked by men treading on it. — 
( 8 ) A wheel having wooden boxes or buckets, 
so arranged as to form steps for those who 
trod the wheel. — (3) The chain pump. — (4) 
The eochleay or Archimedes's screw. — (6) The 
etesibiea machinal or forcing-pump. — Cri- 
minals were condemned to the antlia or 
tread-mill. The antlia with which Martial 
(ix. 19) watered his garden, was probably the 
pole and bucket universally employed in 
Italy, Greece, and Egypt. The pole is curved, 
as shown in the annexed figure; because 
it is the stem of a fir or some other tapering 
tree. 



curvature, which served the purpose of a 
hook to hang the reins upon. 




ANTYX (oiTwO, the rim or border of any 
thing, especially of a shield or chariot. The 
rim of the large round shield of the ancient 
Greeks was thinner than the part which it 
enclosed ; but on the other hand, the antyx 
of a chariot must have been thicker than the 
body to which it gave both form and strength. 
In front of the chariot the antyx was often 
raised above the body, into the form of a 




Antyx. (From an Etruscan tomb.) 

APAGOgE (airaywyjj), a summary process, 
allowed in certain cases by the Athenian law. 
The term denotes not merely the act of ap- 
prehending a culprit caught in ipso factOy but 
also the written information delivered to the 
magistrate, urging his apprehension. The 
cases in which the apagoge was most gene- 
rally allowed were those of theft, murder, 
ill-usage of jparents, &c. 

APXTTJRIA (airarovpia) was a political 
festival, which the Athenians had in common 
with all the Greeks of the Ionian name, with 
the exception of those of Colophon and 
Ephesus. It was celebrated in the month of 
Pyanepsion, and lasted for three days. The 
name airarcnJpta is not derived from oirarai', 
to deceive, but is composed of a=afia and 
iraTvpia, which is perfectly consistent with 
what Xenophon says of the festival, that 
when it is celebrated the fathers and rela- 
tions assemble tc^ther. According to this 
derivation, it is the festival at which the 
phratriae met to discuss and settle their own 
affairs. But, as every citizen was a member 
of a phratria, the festival extended over the 
whole nation, who assembled tiecording to 
phratriae. The festival lasted three days. 
The third day was the most important ; for 
on that day, children bom in that year, in 
the families of the phratriae, or such as were 
not yet registered, were taken by their fa- 
thers, or in their absence by their repre- 
sentatives ((cvptoi), before the assembled 
members of the phratria. For every child a 
sheep or a goat was sacrificed. The father, 
or he who supplied his place, was obliged to 
establish by oath that the child was the off- 
spring of free-bom parents, and citizens of 
Athens. After the victim was sacrificed, the 
phratores gave their votes, which they took 
from the altar of Zeus Phratrius. "When the 
majority voted against the reception, the 
cause might be tried before one of the courts 
of Athens; and if the claims of the child 
were found unobjectionable, its name, as well 
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as that of the father, was entered into the 
register of the phratria, and those who had 
wished to eifect the exclusion of the child 
were liable to be punished. 

APERTA NAVIS. [Navis.] 

APEX, a cap worn by the flamines and 
salii at Rome. The essential part of the 
apex, to which alone the name properly be- 
longed, was a pointed piece of olive-wood, 
the base of which was surrounded with a 
lock of wool. This was worn on the top of 
the head, and was held there either by fillets 
only, or, as was more commonly the case, by 
the aid of a cap which fitted the head, and 
was also fastened by means of two strings or 
bands. The albogalerus, a white cap made 
of the skin of a white victim sacrificed to 
Jupiter, and worn by the flamen dialis, had the 
apex fastened to it by means of an olive twig. 




A picea, caps worn bf the Salii. (From baa-relieft and 
coins.) 

APHLASTON (om^Aootoi'). [Navis.] 

APHRACTUS. [Navis.] 

APHRODISIA ia4>poBi<na) were festivals 
celebrated in honour of Aphrodite, in a great 
number of towns in Greece, but particularly 
in the island of Cyprus. Her most ancient 
temple was at Paphos. No bloody sacrifices 
were allowed to be oflfered to her, but only 
pure fire, flowers, and incense. 

APLUSTRE. [Navis.] 

APOCLETI (airoicAijTol). [Aktolicum Foe- 

DUS.] 

APODECTAE (a7ro««cTat), public officers 
at Athens, who were introduced by Cleisthenes 
in the place of the ancient colacretae (leuXa. 
Kp^ai). They were ten in number, one for 
each tribe, and their duty was to collect all 
the ordinary taxes, and distribute them 

amnno- thi» RAnn.rn.tA hranAhAS ftf t;h« flilminift. 



APOGRAPHS (aTOypouH), Uterally, "a 
list, or register;" signified also, (1) An ao- 
cusation in public matters, more particularly 
when there were several defendants. It 
differed but little, if at all, from the ordinary 
graphe. — (2) A solemn protest or assertion 
in writing before a magistrate, to the intent 
that it might be preserved by him till it was 
required to be given in evidence. — (3) A 
specification of property, said to belong to 
the state, but actually in the possession of a 
private person ; which specification was made 
with a view to the confiscation of such pro- 
perty to the state. 

APOLLINARES LUDI. [Ludi Apolu- 

NARES.] 

APOLLONIA (airoXAtSi'ta), the name of a 
propitiatory festival' solemnized at Sicyon, in 
honour of Apollo and Artemis. 

APOPHORETA (a7ro<^opTjTa)were presents, 
which were given to friends at the end of an 
entertainment to take home with them. 
These presents appear to have been usually 
given on festival days, especially during the 
Saturnalia. 

APORRHETA (iiro'^pTjTa), Uterally " things 
forbidden," has two peculiar, but widely dif- 
ferent, acceptations in the Attic dialect. In 
one of these it implies contraband goods ; in 
the other, it denotes certain contumelious 
epithets, fi*om the application of which both 
the living and the dead were protected by 
special laws. 

APOSTOLEUS (airooToWs), the name of a 
public officer at Athens. There were ten 
magistrates of this name, and their duty was 
to see that the ships were properly equipped 
and provided by those who were bound to 
discharge the trierarchy. They had the 
power, in certain cases, of imprisoning the 
trierarchs who neglected to furnish the ships 
properly. 

ApOTHECA (airo^ioj), a place in the 
upper part of the house, in which the Ro- 
mans frequently placed the earthen amphorae 
in which their wines were deposited. This 
place, which was quite different from the 
cella vinariOt was above the fumarium ; since 
it was thought that the passage of the smoke 
through the room tended greatly to increase 
the fiavour of the wine. The position of the 
apotheca explains the expression in Horace 
{Oarm. ii. 21, 7), Descendey testa. 

XpOTHEOSIS (airod&oo-ts), the enrolment 
of a mortal among the gods. The mythology 
of Greece contains numerous instances of the 
deification of mortals ; but in the republican 
times of Greece we find few examples of such 
deification. The inhabitants of Amphipolis, 
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arose in the East on the dismemherment of 
the empire of Alexander, it api)ears to have 
been not nncommon for the successor to the 
throne to oflFer divine honours to the former 
sovereign. Such an apotheosis of Ptolemy, 
king of Egypt, is described by Theocritus in 
his 17 th Idyl. The term apotheosis, among 
the E^mans, prox>erly signified the elevation 
of a deceased emperor to divine honours. 
This practice, which was common upon the 
death of almost all the emperors, appears to 
have arisen from the opinion which was 
generally entertained among the Romans, 
that the souls or manes of their ancestors 
became deities ; and as it was common for 
children to worship the manes of their 
fathers, so it was natural for divine honours 
to be publicly paid to a deceased emperor, 
who was regarded as the parent of his 
country. This apotheosis of an emperor was 
usually called conaecratio ; and the emperor 
who received the honour of an apotheosis 
was usually said in deorum numerum referri, 
or consecrariy and whenever he is spoken of 
after Ms death, the title of diims is prefixed 
to his name. The funeral pile on which the 
body of the deceased emperor was burnt, was 
constructed of several stories in the form qf 
chambers rising one above another, and in 
the highest an eagle was placed, which was 
let loose as the fire began to bum, and which 
was supposed to carry the soul of the em- 
peror froni earth to heaven. 

APPARITOR, the general name for a 
public servant of the magistrates at Rome, 
namely, the Accensus, Caknifex, Coactor, 
Intbbpres, Lictor, Praeco, Scriba, Stator, 
Viator, of whom an account is given in 
separate articles. They were called appa- 
ritores because they were at hand to execute 
the commands of the magistrates {quod iis 
apparebant). Their service or attendance 
was called apparitio. 

APPELLATIO, appeal. — (1) Greek (e^cts 
or avaSucia.) Owing to the constitution of 
the Athenian tribunals, each of which was 
generally appropriated to its i)eculiar sub- 
jects of cognisance, and therefore could not 
be considered as homogeneous with or subor- 
dinate to any other, there was little oppor- 
tunity for bringing appeals properly so called. 
It is to be observed also, that in general a 
cause was finally and irrevocably decided by 
the verdict of the dicasts (fiuoj avroreAifs). 
There were only a few exceptions in which 
appeals and new trials might be resorted to. 
— ( 2 ) Roman. The word appellation and the 
corresponding verb appellarey are used in the 
early Roman writers to express the appli- 
cation of an individual to a magistrate, 'and 
particularly to a tribune, in order to protect 



himself ftrom some wrong inflicted, or threat- 
ened to be inflicted. It is distinguished from 
provocation which in the early writers is used 
to signify an appeal to the populus in a 
matter affecting life. It would seem that the 
provocatio was an ancient right of the Roman 
citizens. The surviving Horatius, who mur- 
dered his sister, a^i>ealed from the duumviri 
to the populus. The decemviri took away 
the provocatio; but it was restored by the 
Lex Valeria et Horatiay b.c. 449, in the year 
after the decemvirate, and it was at the same 
time enacted, that in future no magistrate 
should be made from whom there should be 
no appeal. On this Livy remarks, that the 
plebs were now protected by the provocatio 
and the tribunicium awnlium ; this latter 
term has reference to the appeUatio properly 
so called. The complete phrase to express 
the provocatio is provocare ad popuhtm ; and 
the phrase which expresses the appellatio is 
appellare adj &c. 

APSIS or ABSIS (ai^fe), in architecture, 
signified first, any building or portion of a 
building of a circular form or vaulted, and 
more especially the circular and vaulted end 
of a Basilica. 

AQUAE DUCTUS (y8pay(oyCa\ Uterally, a 
water-conduit, but the word is used especially 
for the magnificent structures by means of 
which Rome and other cities of the Roman 
empire were supplied with water. A Roman 
aqueduct, often called simply aquay may be 
described in general terras as a channel, con- 
structed as nearly as possible with a regular 
declivity from the source whence the water 
was derived to the place where it was de- 
livered, carried through hills by means of 
timnels, and over valleys upon a substruction 
of solid masonry or arches. The aqueduct is 
mentioned by Strabo as among the structures 
which were neglected by the Greeks, and 
first brought into use by the Romans. 
Springs ("p^vot, KpovvoC) were sufficiently 
abundant in Greece to supply the great cities 
with water ; and they were frequently con- 
verted into public fountains by the formation 
of a head for their waters, and the erection 
of an ornamental superstructure. Of this 
we have an example in the Unneaorunos at 
Athens, which was constructed by Peisistratus 
and his sons. The Romans were in a very 
different position, with respect to the supply 
of water, from most of the Greek cities. 
They, at first, had recourse to the Tiber, and 
to wells sunk in the city; but the water 
obtained from those sources was very im- 
wholesome, and mu&t soon have proved in- 
sufficient, from the growth of the population. 
It was this necessity \ hat led to the invention 
of aqueducts, in order to bring pure -viater 
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from the hills which surroimd the Campagna. 
The number of aqueducts was gradually in- 
creased, partly at the public expense, and 
partly by the munificence of individuals, till, 
in the fourth century of the Christian era, 
they amounted to fourteen. Of these only 
four belong to the time of the republic, wLile 
five were built in the reigAs of Augustus and 
Claudius. — 1. The Aqua Appia^ 'begun by the 
censor Appius Claudius Caecus in b.c. 313. 
Its sources were near the Via Praenestina, 
between the seventh and eighth milestones. — 
2. The Anio Vetus was commenced forty years 
later, b.c. 273, by the censor M. Curius Den- 
tatus, and was finished by M. Fulvius Flaccus. 
The water was derived from the river Anio, 
above Tibur, at a distance of 20 Roman miles 
from the city ; but, on account of its wind- 
ings, its actual length was 43 miles. — 3. The 
Aqua MdrciOf one of the most important of 
the whole, was built by the praetor Q. Mar- 
cius Rex, by command of the senate, in b. c. 
144. It commenced at the side of the Via 
Valeria^ 86 miles from Rome. — 4. The Aqua 
Tepula, built by the censors Cn. Servilius 
Caepio and L. Cassius Longinus in b.c 127, 
began at a spot in the Lucullan or Tusoulan 
land, two miles to the right of the tenth 
milestone on the Via Latina. It was after- 
wards connected with — 5. The Aqua JuHa^ 
built by Agrippa in his aedileship, b.c. 33. 
It was conducteid from a source two miles to 
the right of the twelfth milestone on the Via 
Latina^ first to the Aqua Tepula^ in which 
it was merged as far as the reservoir {pis- 
cina) on the Via Latinay seven miles from 
Rome. From this reservoir the water was 
carried along two distinct channels, on the 
same substructions ; the lower channel being 
called the Aqua Tepula, and the upper the 
Aqtta Julia ; and this double aqueduct again 
was united with the Aqua Maroiay over the 
watercourse of which the other two were 
carried. — 6. The -4?t«»F»ri^o, built by Agrippa, 
to supply Ms baths. From a source in a 
marshy spot by the 8th milestone on the 
Via OoUatinay it was conducted by a very 
circuitous route. — 7. The Aqua Alsietina 
(sometimes called also Aqua Augusta) , on the 
other side of the Tiber, was constructed by 
Augustus fr(Hn the Lacus Alsietinua {Lago di 
Martignano)y which lay 6500 passus to the 
right of the 14th xnilestone on the Via 
Claudia. — 8, 9. The two most magnificent 
aqueducts were the Aqua Claudia and the 
Anio Novus (or Aqua Aniena Nova), both 
commenced by Caligula in a. d. 36, and 
finished by Claudius in a.d. 50. The water 
of the Aqua Claudia was derived from two 
copious and excellent springs, near the 38th 



was nearly 46^ miles. The Anio Novua began 
at the 42nd milestone. It was the longest 
and the highest of all the aqueducts, its 
length being nearly 59 miles, and some (rfits 
arches 109 feet high. In the neighbourhood 
of the city these two aqueducts were united, 
forming two channels on the same arches, the 
Claudia below and the Anio Novu» above. 
These nine aqueducts were all that existed in 
the time of Frontinus, who was the eurator 
of the aqueducts in the reigns of Nerva and 
Trajan. There was also another aqueduct, 
not reckoned with the nine, because its waters 
were no longer brought all the way to Rome, 
viz. : 10. The Aqua Crabra. — The following 
were of later construction. 11. The Aqua 
Trqf'ana, brought by Trajan from the Lacu$ 
Sabatinus (now Bracdano). — 12. The Aqw 
Alexandrina, constructed by Alexander Se- 
verus ; its source was in the lands of Tus- 
culum, about 14 miles from Rome. — 13. The 
Aqua Septimiana, built by Septimius Severus, 
was perhaps only a branch of the Aqua Julia, 
— 14. The Aqua Algentia had its source at 
If. Algidus by the Via Tusoulana, Its builder 
is unknown. — Great pains were taken by 
successive emperors to preserve and repair 
the aqueducts. From the Gothic wars down- 
wards, they have for the most part shared 
the fate of the other great Roman works of 
architecture ; their situation and purpose 
rendering them peculiarly exposed to injury 
in war ; but still their remains form the most 
striking features of the Campagna, over which 
their lines of ruined arches, clothed with ivy 
and the wild fig-tree, radiate in various di- 
rections. Three of them still serve for their 
ancient use. They are — (1.) The Acqua 
Vergine, the ancient Aqua 
Virgo. (2.) 1\ieAcqua Felice, 
named after the conventual 
name of its restorer Sixtus Y. 
(Fra Felice), is, probably, a 
part of the ancient Aqua 
Claudia, though some take it 
toriYitAlexandrina. (3.) The 
Acqua Paola, the ancient 
Alsietina. — The following 
woodcut represents a restored 
section of the triple aqueduct 
of Agrippa: — a. the Aqua 
Ifarcia ; b. the Aqua Tepula ; 
H. the Aqua Julia. The two 
latter are of brick and vaulted 
over. The air-vents are also 
shown. — ^The channel of an 
aqueduct {specus, canalis) 
was a trough of brick or 
stone, lined with cement, and 
covered with a coping, which ■ 
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and the water either ran directly through this 
trough, or it was carried through pipes laid 
along the trough. These pipes were of lead, 
or terra-cotta (fictUes), and sometimes, for the 
sake of economy, of leather. At convenient 
points on the course of the aqueduct, and 
especiaUy near the middle and end, there was 
generally a reservoir {piscina^ piscina litnosa) 
in which the water might deposit any sedi- 
ment that it contained. The water was re- 
ceived, when it reached the walls of the city, 
in a vast reservoir called casUllumf which 
formed the head of water and also served the 
purpose of a meter. From this principal 
castellum the water flowed into other eastella^ 
whence it was distributed for public and 
private use. The term castellum is some- 
times also applied to the intermediate reser- 
voirs already mentioned. During the re- 
public, the censors and aediles had the super- 
intendence of the aqueducts. Augustus first 
established curatores (or praefecti) aquarum, 
who were invested with considerable au- 
thority. They were attended outside the city 
by two lictors, three public slaves, a secretary, 
and other attendants. In the time of Nerva 
and Trajan, 460 slaves were constantly em- 
ployed under the orders of the curatores 
aquarum in attending to the aqueducts. They 
consisted of: — 1. The ri/Kct, whose duty it 
was to attend to the pipes and calices. 2. The 
castellariiy who had the superintendence of 
all the castella^ both within and without the 
city. 3. The drcuitores^ so called because 
they had to go from post to post, to examine 
into the state of the works, and also to keep 
watch over the labourers employed upon 
them. 4. The silicarii^ or paviours. 5. The 
tectores, or masons. These and other work- 
men appear to have been included under the 
general term of Aqvabii. 

AQUAE ET IGNIS INTERDICTIO. [Ex- 
8ii.iirM.]_ 

AQUARII, slaves who carried water for 
bathing, &c., into the female apartments. 
The aquarii were also public officers who 
attended to the aqueducts. [Aquae Ductus.] 

AQUiLA. [SiGNA MiLITAMA.] 

ARA (/3ft>/ui«>9, duTjjptov), an altar. Ara was 
a general term denoting any structure ele- 
vated above the ground, and used to receive 
upon it offerings made to the gods. Altarey 
probably contracted from alta arOy was pro- 
perly restricted to the larger, higher, and 
more expensive structures. Four specimens 
of ancient altars are given below ; the two in 
the former woodcut are square, and those in 
the latter round, which is the less common 
form. At the top of three of the above altars 
we see the hole intended to receive the fire 
iiaxapi^, eo-xopa) : the fourth was probably 



intended for the offering of fruits or other 
gifts, which were presented to the gods with- 
out fire. When the altars were prepared for 
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sacrifice, they were commonly decorated with 
garlands or festoons. These were composed 
of certain kinds of leaves and flowers, which 
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were considered consecrated to such uses, 
and were called verbetiae. The altars con- 
structed with most labour and skill belonged 
to temples; and they were erected either 
before the temple or within the cella of the 
temple, and principally before the statue of 
the divinity to whom it was dedicated. The 
altars in the area before the temple were 
altars of burnt-offerings, at which animal 
sacrifices {victimaey (n^ayta, iepeta) were pre- 
sented : only incense was burnt, or cakes and 
bloodless sacrifices offered on the altars within 
the building. 

ARATRUM Caporpov), ft plough. Among 
the Greeks and Romans the three most es- 
sential parts of the plough were, — the plough- 
tail (ywis, burisi bura)y the share-beam 
(eAv/xa, denSy dentale)y that is, the piece of 
wood to which the share is fixed, and the pole 
(pvfios, i(rTo/3oev9, temo). In the time and 
country of "Virgil it was the custom to force a 
tree into the crooked form of the huriSy oi 
plough-tail. The upper end of the hwris be- 
ing held by the ploughman, the lower part. 
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below its jimotion with the pole, was used to 
hold the dentale or share-beam, which was 
either sheathed with metal, or driven bare 
into the ground, according to circumstances. 
The term vomer was sometimes applied to the 
end of the dentale. To these three parts, the 
two following are added in the description of 
the plough by Virgil: — 1. The earth-boards^ 
or mould-boards (aMr«a), rising on each side, 
bending outwardly in such a manner as to 
throw on either hand the soil which had been 
previously loosened and raised by the share, 
and adjusted to the share-beam {dentale) ^ 
Which was made double for the purpose of 
receiving them. 2. The handle {stiva). Vir- 
gil describes this part as used to turn the 
plough at the end of the furrow ; and it is 
defined by an ancient commentator on Virgil 
as the " handle by which the plough is di- 
rected." It is probable that as the dentalia^ 
the two share-beams, were in the form of 
the Greek letter A, which Virgil describes by 
dupliei dorsOf the bttris was fastened to the 
left share-beam and the stiva to the right, so 
that the plough of Virgil was more like the 
modem Lancashire plough, which is com- 
monly held behind with both hands. Some- 
times, however, the stiva was used alone and 
instead of the buris or taU. In place of stiva 
the term captdtts is sometimes employed. The 
only other part of the plough requiring notice 
is the coulter {culter)^ which was used by the 
Romans as it is with us. It was inserted 
into the pole so as to depend vertically before 
the share, cutting through the roots which 
came in its way, and thus preparing for the 
more complete overturning of the soil by the 
share. Two small wheels were also added 
to some ploughs. The plough, as described 
by Virgil, corresponds in all essential parti- j 
culars with the plough now used about Man- 
tua and Venice. The Greeks and Romans 
usually ploughed their land three times for ! 



each crop. The first ploughing was called 
proseinderet or novare (ynovoBcuy vea^e<rtf(u) ; 
the second offiringere^ or iterare ; and the 
third, lirare^ or tertiare. The field which 
underwent the " proscissio " was called ver- 
vaetum or novale (veo$), and in this process 
the coulter was employed, because the fresh 
surface was entangled with numberless roots 
which required to be divided before the soil 
could be turned up by the share. The term 
" offiingerej** from ob and yy*an^«r«, was ap- 
plied to the second ploughing; because the 
long parallel clods already turned up were 
broken and cut across, by drawing the plough 
through them at right angles to its former 
direction. The field which iinderwent this 
process was called ager iteratus. After the 
second ploughing the sower cast his seed. 
Also the clods were often, though not always, 
broken still further by a wooden mallet, or 
by harrowing {occatio). The Roman plough- 
man then, for the first time, attached the earth- 
boards to his share. The effect of this ad- 
justment was to divide the level surface of 
the " ager iteratus " into ridges. These were 
called porcaet and also lirae^ whence came 
the verb lirare^ to make ridges, and also 
delirarey to decline from the straight line. 
The earth-boards, by throwing the earth to 
each side in the manner already explained, 
both covered the newly-scattered seed, and 
formed between the ridges farrows (awAojce?, 
sulci) for carrying off the water. In this 
state the field was called seges and rpiiroAiK. 
"When the ancients ploughed three times only, 
it was done in the spring, summer, and au- 
tumn of the same year. But in order to ob- 
tain a still heavier crop, both the Greeks and 
the Romans ploughed four times, the proscis- 
sio being performed in the latter part of the 
preceding year, so that between one crop and 
another two whole years intervened. 
ARBITER. [Judex.] 




1. fiuro. 



Aratrum, Plough (dow xned at Mantua). 
2. Temo. 8. Dentale. 4. Culter. 6. Vom». 6 6. Aurcs. 



ARCA (iti/8wT«>?). (1) A chest, in which i term arcae was usually applied to the chests 
the Romans were accustomed to place their in which the rich kept their money, and was 
money; and the phrase er area «o2vere had the I opposed to the smaller loculi^ sacculiUf and 
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were buried, or the bier on which the corpse 
was placed preyioiuly to burial. — ( 3 ) A strong 
cell made of oak, in which criminals and 
slaTes were confined. 

ARCERA, a covered carriage or letter, 
spread with cloths, which was used in ancient 
times in Rome, to carry the aged and infirm. 
It is said to have obtained the name of arcera 
on account of its resemblance to an area, or 
chest. 




Arcenu (Onzrot, Wagen, Tar. 18, flg. S.) 

ARCHEION (apx<M>»') properly means any 
public place belonging to the magistrates, but 
is more particularly applied to the archive 
office, where the decrees of the people and 
other state documents were preserved. This 
office is sometimes merely called t^ iviftMriov. 
At Athens the archives were kept in the temple 
of the mother of the gods ifi.frptfov)y and the 
charge of it was entrusted to the president 
(eirunuTi}«) of the senate of the Five-hundred. 

ARCHIlTER (opxtarpo*), a medical title 
under the Roman emperors, the exact signifi- 
cation of which has been the subject of much 
discussion, but which most probably means 
" the chief of the physicians." The first 
person whom we find bearing this title is 
Andromachus, physician to Nero. In after 
times the order appears to have been divided, 
and we find two distinct classes of arehiatri, 
viz., those of the palace and those of the 
I>eople. 

ARCHIMIMUS. [Mnnrs.] 

ARCHiTECTtJRA {apxirtitrovCa, opxcreie- 
TOpuc^), architecture. The necessity for a 
habitation, and the attempt to adorn those 
habitations which were intended for the gods, 
are the two causes from which the art de- 
rives its existence. In early times little 
attention was paid to domestic architecture. 
The resources of the art were lavished upon 
the temples of the gods; and hence the 
greater part of the history of Grecian archi- 
tecture is inseparably connected with that of 
the temple, and has its proper place under 
TsMPLUM, and the subordinate headings, 
such as CoLVMNA, &c. But, though the first 
riserof architecture, as a fine art, is connected 
with tlie temple, yet, viewed as the science 
of construction, it must have been employed. 



even earlier, for other purposes, such as the 
erection of fortifications, palaces, treasuries, 
and other works of utility. Accordingly, it 
is the general opinion of antiquaries, that the 
very earliest edifices, of which we have any 
remains, are the so-called Cyclopean works, 
in which we see huge unsquared blocks of 
stone built together in the best way that 
their shapes would allow. [Mvaus.] In ad- 
dition to these, however,, there are other 
purposes for which architecture, still using 
the term in its lower sense, would be required 
in a very early stage of political society ^ 
such as the general arrangement of cities, 
the provision of a place for the transaction of 
public business, with the necessary edifices 
appertaining to it [Aoora, Forum], and the 
whole class of works which we embrace under 
the head of civil engineering, such as those 
for drainage [Cloaca, EmssAnnrs], for com- 
munication [Via, Poms], and for the supply 
of water [Aquae ductus]. Almost equally 
necessary are places devoted to public exer- 
cise, health, and amusement, Gtmitasiuii, 
Stadium, Hippodromus, Circus, Balnxum, 
Thbatrum, Amphithsatrum. Lastly, the 
skill of Uie architect has been from the 
earliest times employed to preserve the me- 
mory of departed men and past events ; and 
hence we have the various works of monu- 
mental and triumphal architecture, which are 
described under the heads Funus, Argus, 
CoLUMKA. The history of architecture may 
be divided into five periods. The first, which 
is chiefly mythical, comes down to the time 
of Cypselus, 01. 30, b.c. 660: the second 
period comes down to the termination of the 
Persian war, 01. 75. 2, b.c. 478 : the third is 
the brilliant period from the end of the Per- 
sian war to the death of Alexander the Great, 
01. 114, B.C. 323 : the fourth period extends 
to the battle of Actium, b.c. 31 : the fifth 
period embraces the architecture of the Ro- 
man empire till it became mingled with the 
Gothic. Strongly fortified cities, palaces, and 
treasuries are the chief works of the earlier 
part of the first period ; and to it may be 
referred most of the so-called Cyclopean re- 
mains ; while the era of the Dorian invasion 
marks, in all probability, the commencement 
of the Dorian style of temple architecture. 
In the second period the art made rapid ad- 
vances under the powerful patronage of the 
aristocracies in some cities, as at Sparta, and 
of the tyrants in others, as Cypselus at 
Corinth, Theagnes at Megara, Cleisthenes at 
Sicyon, the Peisistratids at Athens, and Poly- 
crates at Samos. Architecture now assumed 
decidedly the character of a fine art, and 
became associated with the sister arts of 
soulpture ind painting, which are essential 
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to its development. Magnificent temples 
sprung up in all the principal Greek cities ; 
and while the Doric order was brought al- 
most, if not quite, to perfection, in Greece 
Proper, in the Doric colonies of Asia Minor, 
and in Central Italy and Sicily, the Ionic 
order appeared, already perfect at its first 
invention, in the great temple of Artemis at 
Ephesus. The ruins still existing at Paestum, 
Syracuse, Agrigrentum, Selinus, Aegina, and 
other places, are imperishable monuments of 
this period. To it also belong the great works 
of the Roman kings. The commencement of 
the third and most brilliant i)eriod of the art 
was signalized by the rebuilding of Athens, 
the establishment of regular principles for 
the laying out of cities by Hippodamus of 
Miletus, and the great wol-ks of the age of 
Pericles, by the contemporaries of Phidias, at 
Athens, Elcusis, and Olympia. The first part 
of the fourth period saw the extension of the 
Greek architecture over the countries con- 
quered by Alexander, and, in the West, the 
commencement of the new style, which arose 
from the imitation, with spme alterations, of 
the Greek forms by Roman architects, to 
which the conquest of Greece gave, of course, 
a new impulse. By the time of Augustus, 
Rome was adorned with every kind of public 
and private edifice, surroimded by villas, and 
furnished with roads and aqueducts ; and 
these various erections were adorned by the 
forms of Grecian art ; but already Vitruvius 
begins to complain that the purity of that art 
is corrupted by the intermixture of hetero- 
geneous forms. This process of deterioration 
went on rapidly during the fifth period, 
though combined at first with increasing 
magnificence in the scale and number of the 
buildings erected. The early part of thia 
period is made illustrious by the numerous 
works of Augustus and his successors, espe- 
cially the Flavii, Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, 
and the Antonines, at Rome and in the pro- 
vinces ; but from the time of the Antonines 
the decline of the art was rapid and decided. 
In one department a new impulse was given 
to architecture by the rise, of Christian 
churches, which were generally built on the 
model of the Roman Basilica. One of the 
most splendid specimens of Christian archi- 
tecture is the church of S. Sophia at Constan- 
tinople, built in the reign of Justinian, a.i>. 
537, and restored, after its partial destruction 
by an earthquake, in 554. But, long before 
this time, the Greco-Roman style had become 
thoroughly corrupted, and that new style, 
which is called the Byzantine, had arisen out 
of the mixture of Roman architecture with 
ideas derived from the Northern nations. 



ARCHON (opx«»'). The government d 
Athens began with monarchy, and, after pass- 
ing through a dynasty * and aristocracy, ended 
in democracy. Of the kings of Athens, con- 
sidered as the capital of Attica, Theseus may 
be said to have been the first ; for to him, 
whether as a real individual or a representa- 
tive of a certain period, is attributed the 
union of the different and independent states 
of Attica under one head. The last was 
Codrus; In acknowledgment of whose jmi- 
triotism in meeting death for his country, 
the Athenians are said to have determined 
that no one should succeed him with the 
title of king (j3a<nA«v5). It seems, however, 
equally probable that it was the nobles who 
availed themselves of the opportunity to 
serve their own interests, by abolishing the 
kingly power for another, the possessors of 
which they called Archontes {apxovr^') or 
rulers. These for some time continued to be 
like the kings of the house of Codrus, ap- 
pointed for life : still an important point was 
gained by the nobles, the office being made 
accountable (yireoOvvos)^ which of course im- 
plies that the nobility had some control over 
it. This state of things lasted for twelve 
reigns of archons. The next step was to 
limit the continuance of the office to ten 
years, still confining it to the Medontidae, or 
house of Codrus, so as to establish what the 
Greeks called a dynasty, till the archonship 
of Eryxias, the last archon of that family 
elected as such. At the end of his ten years 
(b. c. 684), a much greater change took place : 
the archonship was made annual, and its 
various duties divided among a coUege of 
nine, chosen by suffrage (xeiporowa) from the 
Eupatridae, or Patricians, and no longer 
elected from the Medontidae exclusively. This 
arrangement lasted till the time of Solon, who 
still continued the election by suffrage, but 
made the qualification for office depend, not 
on birth, but property. The election by lot 
is believed to have been introduced by Cleis- 
thenes (b. c. 508). The last change is sup- 
posed to have been made by Aristides, who 
after the battle of Plataeae (b. c. 479) abo- 
lished the property qualification, throwing 
open the archonship and other magistracies 
to all the citizens ; that is, to the Thetes, as 
well as the other classes, the former of whom 
were not allowed by Solon's laws to hold any 
magistracy at all. Still, after the removal of 
the old restrictions, some security was left to 
insure respectability ; for, previously to an 
archon entering on office, he underwent an 
examination, called the anacrisis (dvouepurtf), 
as to his being a legitimate and a good citizen, 

• By this 18 mennt that the suprmie power, thouefa net 
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a good son, and qualified in point of propeity, 
but the latter limitation was either done away 
^th by Aristides, or soon became obsolete. 
Yet, even after passing a satisfactory ana- 
crisiSf each of the archons, in common with 
other magistrates, was liable to be deposed on 
complaint of misconduct made before the 
people, at the first regular assembly in each 
prytany. On such an occasion the epicheiro- 
tonia (eirtxeipoTOi'ia), as it was called, took 
place : and we read that in one case the whole 
college of archons was deprived of office 
(ajroxeipoTovet<rflat). In consequence of the 
democratical tendency of the assembly and 
courts of justice established by Solon, the 
archons lost the great political power which 
they at one time possessed. They became, in 
fact, not as of old directors of the government, 
but merely municipal magistrates, exercising 
functions and bearing titles described below. 
It has been already stated, that the duties of 
the single archon were shared by a college of 
nine. The first, or president of this body, 
was called Jrchotiy by way of pre-eminence, 
or Archon JEponymiu (opx'^*' en-ciw/jtos), from 
the year being distinguished by and regis- 
tered in his name. The second was styled 
Archon BasUeua iapx<av paa-iXevi)^ or the 
King Archon ; the third Polemarchus Ciro\i- 
A^opxo^)* or commander-in-chief; the remain- 
ing, six, Thestnothetae (Oea-ixoOirai), or legis- 
lators. As regards the duties of the archons, 
it is sometimes difficult to distinguish what 
belonged to them individually, and what col- 
.ectively. It seems that a considerable por- 
tion of the judicial functions of the ancient 
kings devolved upon the ArcJion Eponymus^ 
who was also constituted a sort of state pro- 
tector of those who were unable to defend 
themselves. Thus he was to superintend 
orphans, heiresses, families losing their repre- 
sentatives, widows left pregnant, and to see 
that they were not wronged in any way. 
This archon had also the superintendence 
of the greater Dionysia, and the Thargelia. 
The functions of the King Archon were almost 
all connected with religion ; his distinguishing 
title shows that he was considered a repre- 
sentative of the old kings in their capacity of 
high priest, as the Bex Sacrificulus was at 
Rome. Thus he presided at the Lenaea, or 
older Dionysia ; superintended the mysteries 
and the games called Lampadephoriaey and 
had to offer up sacrifices and prayers in the 
Eleusinium, both at Athens and Eleusis. 
Moreover, indictments for impiety, and con- 
troversies about the priesthootl, were laid be- 
fore him ; and, iQ cases of murder, he brought 
the trial into the court of the areiopagus, and 
voted with its members. His wife, also, who 
was called Basilissa (fia<rC\i<T<raX had to offer 



certain sacrifices, and therefore it was re- 
quired that she should be a citizen of pure 
blood, without stain or blemish. The Pole- 
march was originally, as his name denotes, 
the commander-in-diief, and we find him 
discharging military duties as late as the 
battle of Marathon, in conjunction with the 
ten Strategi ; he there took, like the kings of 
old, the command of the right wing of the 
army. This, however, seems to be the last 
occasion on record of this magistrate ap- 
pointed by lot being invested with such im- 
portant functions ; and in after ages we find 
that his duties ceased to be military, having 
been, in a great measure, transferred to the 
protection and superintendence of the resident 
aliens, so that he resembled m many respects 
the praetor peregrinus at Rome. Thus, all 
actions affecting aliens, the isoteles and 
proxeni were brought before himr previously 
to trial. Moreover, it was the polemarch's 
duty to offer the yearly sacrifice to Artemis, 
in commemoration of the vow made by Calli- 
machus, at Marathon, and to arrange the 
funeral games in honour of those who fell in 
war. The six Thesmothetae were extensively 
connected with the admimstration of justice, 
and appear to have been called legislators, 
because, in the absence of a written code, 
they might be said to make laws, or thesmi 
(6e<rfioC)i in the ancient lang^uage of Athens, 
though in reality they only explained them. 
They were required to review, every year, 
the whole body of laws, that they might 
detect any inconsistencies or superfluities, 
and discover whether any laws which were 
abrogated were in the public records amongst 
the rest. Their report was submitted to the 
people, who referred the necessary alterations 
to a legislative committee chosen for the pur- 
pose, and called Nomothetae (ponoQiToi). The 
chief part of the duties of the thesmothetae 
consisted in receiving informations, and bring- 
ing cases to trial in the courts of law, of the 
days of ^itting in which they gave public 
notice. They did not try them themselves, 
but seem to have constituted a sort of grand 
jury, or inquest. The trial itself took place 
before the Dicastae. [Dicastae.] It is ne- 
cessary to be cautious in our interpretsition of 
the words apx^ and apxovre^, since they have 
a double meaning in the Attic orators, son^e- 
times referring to the archons peculiarly so 
called, and sometimes to any other magistracy. 
The archons had various privileges and ho- 
nours. The greatest of the former was the 
exemption from the tricrarchies — a boon not 
allowed even to the successors of Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton. As a mark of their office, 
they wore a chaplet or crown of myrtle ; and 
if any one stiuck or abused one of the archons, 
x>2 
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when irearing this badge of office, he became 
atimus (arcf&of), or infomous in the ftillest 
extent, thereby lotdng his civic rights. The 
archons, at the close of their year of service, 
were admitted among the members of the 
areiopagns. [Arkiopaous.] 

ARCUS (also fornix), an arch. A true 
arch is formed of a series of wedge-like 
stones, or of bricks, supporting each other, 
and all bound firmly together by their mutual 
prepsure. It would seem that the arch, as 
thus defined, and as used by the Romans, 
was not known to the Greeks in the early 
periods of their history. But they made use 
of a contrivance, even in the heroic age, by 
which they were enabled to gain all the 
advantages of our archway in making corri- 
dors, or hollow galleries, and which in ap- 
pearance resembled the pointed arch, such as 
is now termed Gothic. This was effected by 
cutting away the superincumbent stones in 
the manner already described, at an angle of 
about 45® with the horizon. The mode of 
construction and appearance of such arches 
is represented in the annexed drawing of the 
walls of Tiryns. The gate of Signia (Segni) 
in Latium exhibits a similar example. The 
principle of the true arch seems to have been 
known to the Romans fhnn the earliest period ; 
it is used in the Cloaca Maxima. It is most 
probably an Etruscan invention. The use of 



it constitutes one leatlinpr distinction between 
Greek and Roman architecture, for by its 
application the Romans were enabled to exe- 




ArchofTirym. (Cell** lUnerary, pi. Itf.) 

cute works of far bolder construction than 
those of the Greeks. The Romans, however, 
never used any other form of arch than the 
semicircle. The arcus triumphalis, triumphal 
arch, was a structure peculiar to the Romans, 
erected in honour of an individual, or in 
commemoration of a conquest. Triumphal 
arches were built across the principal streets 
of Rome, and, according to the space of their 
respective localities, consisted of a single 
archway, or a central one for carriages, and 
two smaller ones on each side for foot-pos- 
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sengers. Those actually made use of on the 
occasion of a triumphal entry and procession 
were merely temporary and hastily erected ; 
aad, haying served their purpose, were taken 
down again, and sometimes replaced by others 
of more durable materials. Stertinius is the 
first upon record who erected anything of the 
kind. He built an arch in the Forum Boa- 
rium, about b. c. 196, and another in the 
Circus Maximus, each of which was sur- 
mounted by gilt statues. There are twenty- 
one arches recorded by different writers, as 
having been erected in the city of Rome, five 
at which now remain: — 1. Jreua Druai^ 
which was erected to the honour of Claudius 
Dmsus on the Appian way. 2. Arena Titi^ 
at the foot of the Palatine, which was erected 
to the honour of Titus, after his conquest of 
Judaea ; the bas-reliefs of this arch represent 
the spoils from the temple of Jerusalem 
carried in triumphal procession. 8. Arcua 
S^timU Severn which was erected by the 
senate (a. d. 207) at the end of the Via 
Sacra, in honour of that emi)eror and his two 
sons, Caracalla and Geta, on account of his 



conquest of the Parthians and Arabians. 4. 
Arcw Oallimi, erected to the honour of Gal- 
lienus by a private individual, M. Anrelius 
Victor. 5. Armu Cbrutantini, which was 
larger than the arch of Titus. As a specimen 
of the triumphal'arohes, a drawing of the arch 
of Drusus is given in the preceding page. 

ARCUS 03Mfe, Td^ov), the bow used for 
shooting arrows, is one of the most ancient 
of all weapons, but is characteristic of Asia 
rather than of Europe. In the Roman armies 
it was scarcely ever employed except by aux- 
iliaries ; and these auxiliaries, called sagit' 
tarii, were chiefly Cretes and Arabians. 
The upper of the two figures below shows 
the Scythian or Parthian bow unstrung ; the 
lower one represents the usual form of the 
Grecian bow, which had a double curvature, 
consisting of two circular portions united by 
the handle. When not used, the bow was 
put into a case (rof odij«h -ywpvros, corytus), 
which was made of leather, and sometimes 
ornamented. It firequently held the arrows 
as well as the bow, and <m this account is 
often confounded with the phcwetra or quiver. 





Arciu, Bow. (From puntingt oa Taies.) 

Area (oAok, or oAaml), tbe threshing-floor, 
was a raised place in the field, open on all 
sides to the wind. Great pains were taken 
to make tiiis floor hard; it was sometimes 
paved with flint stones, but more usually 
covered with clay and smoothed with a roller. 

AREI0PAGU3 (6 *Ap«4os vayoi, or hill of 
Ares) was a rocky eminence, lying to the 
west o^ and not far from the Acropolis at 
Athens. It was the place of meeting of the 
coundl CH ey 'ApeUf irayy ^ovAj}), which was 
sometimes called IHie Upper OouncU C^ ^^ 
fiwkqX to distinguish it from the senate of 
Five-hundred, which sat in the Ccrameicus 
within the city. It was a body of very 
remote antiquity, acting as a criminal tri- 
bunal, and existed long before the time of 



c«,*^_ 



Bow<ate. (From a Relief in Um 
atkaa, Viwonti, iv. tav. 48.) 



Solon, but he so far modifled its constitution 
and sphere of duty, that he may almost be 
called its founder. What that original consti- 
tution was, must in some degree be left to 
conjecture, though there is every reason to 
suppose that it was aristocraticfd, the mem- 
bers being takem, like the ephetae, ftom the 
noble patrician families. [Ephetae.] By 
the legislation of Solon the Areiopagus was 
composed of the ex-archons, who, after an 
unexceptionable discharge of their duties, 
" went up " to the Areiopagus, and became 
members of it for life, unless expelled for 
mijsconduct. As Solon made the qualification 
for the office of archon to depend not on birth 
but on property, the council after his time 
ceased to be aristocratic in constitution . but. 
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as we learn from Attic writers, continued so 
in spirit. In fact, Solon is said to have 
formed the two councils, the senate and the 
Areiopagus, to be a check upon the demo- 
cracy ; that, as he himself expressed it, " the 
state riding upon them as anchors might be 
less tossed by storms." Nay, even after the 
archons were no longer elected by suffhige, 
but by lot, and the office was thrown open by 
Aristides to all the Athenian citizens, the 
" upper council " still retained its former tone 
of feeling. Moreover, besides these changes 
in its constitution, Solon altered and extended 
its functions. Before his time it was only a 
criminal court, trying cases of " wilful mur- 
der and wounding, of arson and poisoning," 
whereas he gave it extensive powers of a 
censorial and political nature. Thus we learn 
that he made the council an "overseer of 
everything, and the guardian of the laws," 
empowering it to inquire how any one got 
his living and to punish the idle ; and we are 
also told that the Areiopagites were " super- 
intendents of good order and decency," terms 
as unlimited and undefined as Solon not 
improbably wished to leave their authority. 
When heinous crimes had notoriously been 
committed, but the guilty parties were not 
known, or no accuser appeared, the Areio- 
pagrus inquired into the subject, and re- 
ported to the demus. The report or infor- 
mation was called apophasis. This was a 
duty which they sometimes undertook on 
their own responsibility, and in the exercise 
of an old established right, and sometimes on 
the order of the demus. Nay, to such an 
extent did they carry their power, that on 
one occasion they apprehended an individual 
(Antiphon), who had been acquitted by the 
general assembly, and again brought him to 
a trial, which ended in his condemnation and 
death. Again, we find them revoking an 
appointment whereby Aeschines was made 
the advocate of Athens before the Amphic- 
tyonic council, and substituting Hyperides in 
his room. They also had duties connected 
with religion, one of which was to superin- 
tend the sacred olives growing about Athens, 
and try those who were charged with destroy- 
ing them ; and in general it was their office 
to punish the impious and irreligious. Inde- 
pendent, then, of its jurisdiction as a criminal 
court in cases of wilful murder, which Solon 
continued to the Areiopagus, its influence 
must have been sufficiently great to have been 
a considerable obstacle to the aggrandisement 
of the democracy at the expense of the other 
parties in the state. Accordingly, we find 
that Pericles, who was opposed to the aristo- 
cracy, resolved to diminish its power and 
circumscribe its sphere of action. His coad- 



jutor in this work was Ephialtes, a statesman 
of inflexible integrity, and also a military 
commander. They experienced much opposi- 
tion in their attempts, not only in the assem- 
bly, but also on the stage, where Aeschylus 
produced his tragedy of the Eumenides, the 
object of which was to impress upon the 
Athenians the dignity, sacredness, and con- 
stitutional worth of the institution which 
Pericles and Ephialtes wished to reform. 
Still the opposition failed : a decree was 
carried by which, as Aristotle says, the Arei- 
opagus was "mutilated," and many of its 
hereditary rights abolished, though it is 
difficult to ascertain the precise nature of the 
alterations which Pericles effected. The juris- 
diction of the Areiopagus in cases of murder 
was still left to them. In such cases the 
process was as follows : — ^The king archon 
brought the case into court, and sat as one of 
the judges, who were assembled in the open 
air, probably to guard against any contamina> 
tion from the criminal. The accuser first 
came forwards to make a solemn oath that his 
accusation was true, standing over the slaugh- 
tered victims, and imprecating extirpation 
upon himself and his whole family were it 
not so. The accused then denied the charge 
with the same solemnity and form of oath. 
Each party then stated his case with all 
possible plainness, keeping strictly to the 
subject, and not being allowed to appeal in 
any way to the feelings or passions of the 
judges. After the flrst speech, a criminal 
accused of murder might remove from Athens, 
and thus avoid the capital punishment fixed 
by Draco's Thesmi^ which on this point were 
still in force. Except in cases of parricide, 
neither the accuser nor the court had power 
to prevent this; but the party who thus 
evaded the extreme punishment was not 
allowed to return home, and when any decree 
was passed at Athens to legalize the return 
of exiles, an exception was always made 
against those who had thus left their country. 
The Areiopagus continued to exist, in name 
at least, till a very late period. Thus we find 
Cicero mentioning the council ii uis letters ; 
and an individual is spoken of as an Areio- 
pagite under the emperors Gratian and Theo- 
dosius (a. D. 880). The case of St. Paul is 
generally quoted as an instance of the autho- 
rity of the Areiopagus in religious matters ; 
but the words of the sacred historian do not 
necessarily imply that he was brought before 
the council. It inay, however, be remarked, 
that the Areiopagites certainly took cognizance 
of the introduction of new and unauthorised 
forms of religious worship, called hrlOera wpa, 
in contradistinction to the ■trirpia or older 
rites of the state. 
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ARENA. ^ [AMPHITHEATRtnM.] 

ARETALOGI, persons who amused the 
company at the Roman dinner tables. 

ARGEI, the name given by the pontifices 
to the places consecrated by Numa for the 
celebration of religious services. Varro caMs 
them the chapels of the argei, and says they 
were twenty-seven in number, distributed in 
the different districts of the city. There was 
a tradition that these argei were named from 
the chieftains who came with Hercules, the 
Argive, to Rome, and occupied the Capitoline, 
or, as it was anciently called, Satumian hUl. 
It is impossible to say what is the historical 
value or meaning of this legend; we may, 
however, notice its conformity with the state- 
ment that Rome was founded by the Pelas- 
gians, with whom the name of Argoa was 
connected. The name argei was also given 
to certain figures thrown into the Tiber from 
the Sublician bridge, on the Ides of May in 
every year. This was done by the pontifices, 
the vestals, the praetors, and other citizens, 
after the performance of the customary sacri- 
fices. The images were thirty in number, 
made of bulrushes, and in the form of men. 
Ovid makes various suppositions to account 
for the origin of this rite ; we can only con- 
jecture that it was a symbolical offering, to 
propitiate the gods, and that the number was 
a representative either of the thirty patrician 
curiae at Rome, or perhaps of the thirty Latin 
townships. 

ARGENTiRII, bankers or money changers. 
(1) Gbeek. The bankers at Athens were 
called Trapezitae (Tpan-e^tTat), from their 
tables (rpaireyu) at which they sat, while 
carrying on their business,and which were in 
the market place. Their principal occupation 
was that of changing money ; but they fre- 
quently took money, at a moderate premium, 
from persons who did not like to occupy 
themselves with the management of their 
own affairs, and placed it out at interest. 
Their usual interest was 36 per cent. ; a 
rate that at present scarcely occurs except 
in cases of money lent on bottomry. The 
only instance of a bank recognized and 
conducted on behalf of the state occurs at 
Byzantiimi, where at one time it was let by 
the republic to capitalists to farm. Yet the 
state probably exercised some kind of super- 
intendence over the private bankers, since it 
is hardly possible otherwise to account for 
the unlimited confidence which they enjoyed. 
— (2) Roman. The -4r^entem at Rome must 
be distinguished from the mensarii and num- 
mularii, or public bankers. [Mensarii.] 
The argentarii were private persons, who 
carried on business on their own responsi- 
bility, and were not in the serviqp of the 



republic ; but the shops or tabernae about the 
forum, which they occupied, and in which 
they transacted their business, were state 
property. The business of the argentarii may 
be divided into the following branches. 1. 
Permutatiot or the exchange of foreign coin 
for Roman, and in later times the giving of 
bills of exchange payable in foreign towns. 
2. The keeping of sums of money for other 
persons. Such money might be deposited by 
the owner merely to save himself the trouble 
of keeping it and making payments, and in 
this case it was called depoaitutn ; the argen- 
tarius then paid no interest, and the money 
was called vacua pecunia. Or the money was 
deposited on condition of the argentarius pay- 
ing interest; in this case the money was 
called creditum. A payment made through a 
banker was called per mensamf de mensa^ or 
per mensae scripturam, while a payment made 
by the debtor in person was a payment ex area 
or de dotno. An argentarius never paid away 
any person's money without being either au- 
thorised by him in person or receiving a 
cheque which was called perscripiio. The 
argentarii kept accurate accounts in books 
called codieeSj tdbulaey or rationea, and there 
is every reason for believing that they wer<» 
acquainted with what is called in book-keep- 
ing double entry. When a party found to be 
in debt paid what he owed, he had his name 
effaced {nomen expedire or exjmngere) from 
the banker's books. 3. Their connection 
with commerce and public auctions. In pri- 
vate sales and purchases, they sometimes 
acted as agents for either party {interpretea), 
and sometimes they undertook to sell the 
whole estate of a person, as an inheritance. 
At public auctions they were almost invari- 
ably present, registering the articles sold, 
their prices, and purchasers, and receiving 
the payment from the purchasers. 4. The 
testing of the genuineness of coins {probatio 
nummorum). This, however, seems originally 
to have been a part of the duty of public 
officers, the mensarii or nummularii, until in 
the course of time the opinion of an argenta- 
rius also came to be looked upon as decisive. 
5. The solidorum vendition that is, the obli- 
gation of purchasing from the mint the newly 
coined money,- and circulating it among the 
people. This branch of their functions occurs 
only imder the empire. The argentaiii 
formed a collegium, divided into sodetates or 
corporations, which alone had the right to. 
admit new members of their guild. None 
but free men could become members of such 
a corporation. It has already been observed 
that the argentarii had their shops round the 
forum : hence to become bankrupt was ex- 
pressed by /oro cedere^ or ahire^ or foro mergi. 
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4RGENTUM (apyvpoi), silver. The rela- 
tive value of gold and silver differed consi- 
derably at different periods in Greek and 
Roman history. Herodotus mentions it as 
13 to 1 ; Plato, as 12 to 1 ; Menander, as 
10 to 1 ; and Livy as 10 to 1, about b. c. 
189. According to Suetonius, Julius Caesar, 
on one occasion, exchanged silver for gold in 
the proportion of 9 to 1 ; but the most usual 
proportion under the early Roman emperors 
waa about 12 to 1. The proportion in modem 
times, since the discovery of the American 
mines, has varied between 17 to 1 and 14 
to 1. In the earliest times the Greeks ob- 
tained their silver chiefly as an article of 
commerce f^om the Phocaeans and the Sa- 
mians ; but they soon began to work the rich 
mines of their own country and its islands. 
The chief mines were in Siphnos, Thessaly, 
and Attica. In the last-named country, the 
silver mines of Laurion furnished a most 
abundant supply, and were generally regarded 
as the chief source of the wealth of Athens. 
The Romans obtained most of their silver 
from the very rich mines of Spain, which 
had been previously worked by the Phoeni- 
cians and Carthaginians, and which, though 
abandoned for those of Mexico, are still not 
exhausted. By far the most important use of 
silver among the Greeks was for money. 
There are sufficient reasons for believing 
that, until some time after the end of the 
Peloponnesian war, the Athenians had no 
gold currency. [Aurum.] It may be remarked 
that all the words connected with money are 
derived from apyvpoi, and not from xpw<w, as 
narapfyvpoiaf " to bribe with money ;" apyif- 
pafUH/3<»9, " a money changer, " &c. ; and 
apyupot is itself not unfrequently used to 
signify money in general, as aes is in Latin. 
At Rome, on the contrary, silver was not 
coined till b. c. 269, before which period 
Greek silver was in circulation at Rome ; and 
the principal silver coin of the Romans, the 
denariusj was borrowed from the Greek 
drachma. For further details respecting 
silver money, see Denabixjs, Drachma. 
From a very early period, silver was used 
also in works of art ; and the use of it for 
mere purposes of luxury and ostentation, as 
in plate, was very general both in Greece and 
Rome. 

ARGtRASPIDES (af)ywpa<nri«es), a division 
of the Macedonian army, who were so culled 
because they carried shields covered with 
silver plates. 

ARGtROCOPEION (apyvpoKovtiovX the 
place where money was coined, the mint, at 
Athens, 

ARIES («pi<Js), the battering-ram, was used 
to batter down the walls of besieged cities. 



It consisted of a large beam, made of the i 
trunk of a tree, especially of a fir or an ash. 
To one end was fastened a mass of bronze 
or iron (ic«^aAij, ifj^okn, irporo/yt^), which 
resembled in its form the head of a ram. 
The aries in its simplest state was bome 
and impelled by human hands, without other 
assistance. In an improved form, the ram 




Ari<>«, Battering Ram. (From Ooltmm oTTiajHi.) 

was surrounded with iron bands, to which 
rings were attached for the purpose of suspend- 
ing it by ropes or chains firom a beam fixed 
transversely over it. By this contrivance 
the soldiers were relieved from the necessity 
of supporting the weight of the ram, and 
could with ease give it a rapid and forcible 
motion backwards and forwards. The use of 
this machine was fiirther aided by placing 
the fhune in which it was suspended upoa. 
wheels, and also by constructing over it a 
wooden roof, so as to form a "testudo,** 
which protected the besieging party fhan 
the defensive assaults of the besieged. 

ARISTOCRATLA (opMTTOKpaTto), signifies 
literally " the government of the best men,** 
and as used by Plato, Aristotle, Polybius, &c., 
it meant the government of a elass whose 
supremacy was founded not on wealth merely, 
but on personal distinction . That there should 
be an aristocracy, moreover, it was essentia] 
that the administration of affairs should be 
conducted with a view to the promotion of 
the general interests, not for the exclusive or 
nredominant advanti^^ of the privileged class. 
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As soon as the goyemment ceased to be thus 
conducted, or whenever the only title to poli- 
tical power in the dominant class was the 
iwssession of superior wealth, the constitution 
was termed an oligarchy (oXtyapxta), which, 
in the technical use of the term, was always 
looked upon as a corruption (»rapAt/3a<ns) of 
an aristocracy. In the practical application 
of the term aristocracy, however, the personal 
excellence which was held to be a necessary 
element was not of a higher kind than what, 
according to the deeply-seated ideas of the 
Greeks, was commonly hereditary in families 
of noble birth, and in early times would be 
the ordinary accompaniments of noble rank, 
3iamely, wealth, military skill, and superior 
education and intelligence. It is to be noted 
that the word api<rroKparia is peyer, like 
the English term aristocracy^ the name of 
a class, but only of a particular political 
constitution. 

ARMA, ARMlTtJRA (errea, Tivxea, Hom. ; 
on-Aa), arms, armour. Homer describes in 
various passages an entire suit of armour, 
and we observe that it consisted of the same 
portions which were used by the Greek soldiers 
ever after. Moreover, the order of putting 
them on is always the same. The heavy- 
armed warrior, having already a tunic around 
his body, and preparing for combat, puts on — 
1. his greaves (jcw7/yti8e5, ocreae) ; 2. his 
cuirass {Bmpai^ lorica), to which belonged 
the fiCrpri underneath, and the zone {^nvn. 




^wrnjp, einfftUum), above; 8. his sword, 
{^OJHKt enaia, gladius), himg on the left side 
of his body by means of a belt which passed 
over the right shoulder ; 4. the large round 
shield (<n£ito«, d<nri$, clipeus, sctttum)^ sup- 
ported in the same manner; 5. his helmet 
(#c<Jpv?, KwAj, casaiSy galea) ; 6. he took his 
spear (eyxo«, Wpw, hasta), or in many cases, 
two spears. The form and use of these por- 
tions are described in separate articles, under 
their Latin names. The annexed cut exhibits 
them all. Those who were defended in the 
manner which has now been represented are 
called by Homer tupistae (atnrurraC)^ firom 
their great shield (aon-is); also ariffemachi 
(ayx</**xo0, because they fought hand to 
hand with their adversaries ; but much more 
commonly protnachi (irp<$/uiaxoi), because they 
occupied the ftront of the army. In later 
times, the heavy-armed soldiers were called 
hoplitae (wrXirax\ because the term hopla 
(orrXa) more especially denoted the defensive 
armour, the shield and thorax. By wearing 
these they were distinguished from the light- 
armed ('^lAoi, avoirAoi, yvfLvoiy YVjuii^at, yv/*- 
>^T€s), who, instead of being defended by the 
shield and thorax, had a much slighter cover- 
ing, soQictimes consisting of skins, and some- 
times of leather or cloth ; and instead of the 
swwrd or lance, they commonly fought with 
darts, stones, bows and arrows, or slings. 
Besides the heavy and light-armed soldiers, 
another description of men, the pelta»ta« 




Bonan Soldien. (From Column of TrujMi.) 
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(ireATooToO, also formed a part of the Greek 
anuy, though we do not hear of them in 
early times. Instead of the large round 
shield, they carried a smaller one called the 
pelts (ir^Tjj), and in other respects their ar- 
mour, though heavier and more effective than 
thai of the psili, was much lighter than that 
of the hoplites. The weapon on which they 
principally depended was the spear. The 
Roman legions consisted, as the Greek in- 
fantry for the most part did, of heavy and 
light-armed troops {gravis et levis armatwa). 
The preceding figure represents two hea^^- 
armed Roman soldiers. All the essential parts 
of the Roman heavy armour (/ortca, ensia^ 
dipeus, galea, hasta) are mentioned together, 
except the spear, in a well-known passage of 
8t.Paul(^A.vi. 17). 

ARMArIuM, originally a place for keep- 
ing arms, afterwards a cupboard, in which . 



^^,:JSB. 




Armillae, BmoeLete. r Miweu Borbonico, to., ii. tav. 14 ; 
vol. vii. tav. 4«.) 

ARMILUSTRIUM, a Roman festival for 
the purification of arms. It was celebrated 
every year on the 19th of October, when the. 
citizens assembled in arms, and offered sacri- 
fices in the place called Armilustrum, or 
Vicus Armilustri. 

ARRA, ARRABO, or ARRHA, ARRHABO, 
was the thing which purchasers and vendors 
gave to one another, whether it was a sum 
of money or anything else, as an eviaence of 
the contract being made : it was no essential 
part of the contract of buying and selling, 
but only evidence of agreement as to price. 
The term arrha, in its general sense of an 
evidence of agreement, was also used on 
other occasions, as in the case of betrothinent 
{sponsalia). Sometimes the word arrha is 
used as synonymous with pigntu, but this is 
not the legal meaning of the term. 



were kept not only arms, but also clothes, 
books, money, and other articles of value. 
The armarium was generally placed in the 
atrium of the house. 

ARMILLA (^dXiov, ^Aiov, or i^eXAiov, 
xKi&MVy afuf>t8€a\ a bracelet or armlet, worn 
both by men and women. It was a fia- 
vourite ornament of the Medes and Persians. 
Bracelets do not ajppcar to have been worn 
among the Greeks by the male sex, but Greek 
ladies had bracelets of various materials, 
shapes, and styles of ornament. They fi^ 
quently exhibited the form of snakes, and 
were in such cases called snakes (o^t?) by 
the Athenians. According to their length, 
they went once, twice, or thrice round the 
arm, or even a greater number of times. 
The Roman generals firequently bestowed ar- 
millae upon soldiers for deeds of extraordinso-y 
merit. 




Armilla, Bracelet. (On Statue of Sleeping 
Ariadne in Vatican.) 

ARRH£PH6rIA (oppi^f^pta), a festival 
celebrated at Athens in honour of Athena 
(Minerva). Four girls, of between seven 
and eleven years (oppi^^dpoi, ep<nj<^poi, eppij- 
^poi), were selected every year by the king 
archon from the most distinguished families, 
two of whom superintended the weaving of 
the sacred peplus of Athena ; the two others 
had to carry the mysterious and sacred ves- 
sels of the goddess. These latter remained a 
whole year on the Acropolis ; and when the 
festival commenced, the priestess of the god- 
dess placed vessels upon their heads, the con- 
tents of which were neither known to them 
nor to the priestess. With these they de- 
scended to a natural grotto within the district 
of Aphrodite in the gardens. Here they de- 
posited the sacred vessels, and carried back 
something else, which was covered and like 
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wise unknown to them. After this the girls 
were dismissed and others were chosen to sup- 
ply their place in the acropolis. 
ARROGlTIO. [Adoptio.] 
ARTABA (apTa^lJ), a Persian measure of 
capacity = 1 medimnus and 3 choenices (At- 
tic)=102 Roman 8extarii=^12 gallons, 5*092 
pints. 

ARTEMISIA (apTefiCa-ia), a festival cele- 
brated at Syracuse in honour of Artemis 
Fotamia and Soteira. It lasted three days, 
which were principally spent in feasting and 
amusements. Festivals of the same name, 
and in honour of the same goddess, were held 
in many places in Greece, hut principally at 
Delphi. 

ARTOPTA. [PiSTOE.] 
ARtJRA iapovpa), a Greek measure of sur- 
face, mentioned hy Herodotus, who says that 
it is a hundred Egyptian cuhits in every di- 
rection. Now the Egyptian cuhit contained 
nearly 17f inches; therefore the square of 
100 by 17| inches, i.e. nearly 148 feet, gives 
the number of square feet (English) in the 
arura, viz. 21,904. 

ARUSPEX. [Haritspex.] 
ARVALES FRATRES, formed a college or 
company of twelve priests, and were so called 
firom oflfering puhlic sacrifices for the fertility 
of the fields. That they were of extreme an- 
tiquity is proved by the legend which refers 
their institution to Romulus, of whom it is 
said, that when his nurse Acca Laurentia lost 
one of her twelve sons, he allowed himself 
to be adopted by her in Ms place, apd called 
himself and the remaining eleven " Fratres 
Arvales." We also find a college called the 
Sodales Titii, and as the latter were con- 
fessedly of Sabine origin, and instituted for 
the purpose of keeping up the Sabine reli- 
grious rites, it is probable that these colleges 
corresponded one to the other — the Fratres 
Arvales being connected with the Latin, and 
the Sodales Titii with the Sabine element of 
the Roman state. The office of the fratres 
arvales was for life, and was not taken away 
even fi:om an exile or captive. One of their 
annual duties was to celebrate a three days' 
festival ia honour of Dea Dia, supposed to be 
Ceres, sometimes held on the 17th, 19th, and 
20th, sometimes on the 27 th, 29th, and 30th 
of May. But besides this festival of the Dea 
Dia, the fratres arvales were required on va- 
rious occasions, under the emperors, to make 
vows and offer up thanksgivings. Under Ti- 
berius, the Fratres Arvales performed sacri- 
fices called the Ambarvaliaf at various places 
on the borders of the ager Romanus, or ori- 
ginal territory of Rome ; and it is probable 
that this was a custom handed down from 
time immemorial, and, moreover, that it was 



a duty of the priesthood to invoke a blessing 
on the whole territory of Rome. There were 
also the private ambarvaliaf which were so 
called from the victim {hostia ambatvalis) 
that was slain on the occasion being led three 
times round the corn-fields, before the sickle 
was put to the com. This victim was ac- 
companied by a crowd of merry-makers, the 
reapers and farm-servants dancing and sing- 
ing, as they marched, the praises of Ceres, 
and praying for her favour and presence, 
while they offered her the libations of milk, 
honey, and wine. This ceremony was also 
called a lustration or purification. 

ARX signifies a height within the walls of 
a city, upon which a citadel was built, and 
thus came to be applied to the citadel itselt 
Thus one of the simmiits of the Capitoline 
hill at Rome is called Arx. The Arx was the 
regular place at Rome for taking the auspices, 
and was hence likewise called auguraculum ; 
or, more probably, the auguraculum was a 
place in the Arx. 

AS, or Xtftra, a pound, the unit of weight 
among the Romans. [Libra.] 

AS, the unit of value in tiie Roman and 
old Italian coinages, was made of copper, or 
of the mixed metal called Aus. It was ori- 
ginally of the weight of a pound of twelve 
ounces, whence it was called as lihralis and 
aes grave. The oldest form of the as is that 
which bears the figure of an animal (a bull, 
ram, boar, or sow). The next and most com- 
mon form is that which has the two-faced 
head of Janus on one side, and the prow of a 
ship on the other (whence the expression 
used by Roman boys in tossing up, Capita ant 
navim.) Pliny informs us, that in the time 
of the first Punic war (e.g. 264-241), in or- 
der to meet the expenses of the state, this 
weight of a pound was diminished, and asses 
were struck of the same weight as the sex- 
tans (that is, two ounces, or one sixth of the 
ancient weight) ; and that thus the republic 
paid off its debts, gaining five parts in six ; 
that afterwards, in the second Punic war, in 
the dictatorship of Q. Fabius Maximus (b. c. 
217), asses of one ounce were made, and the 
denarius was decreed to be equal to sixteen 
asses, the republic thus gaining one half; but 
that in military pay the denarius was always 
given for ten asses ; and that soon after, by 
the Papirian law (about b.c. 191), asses of 
half an ounce were made. The value of the 
as, of course, varied with its weight. Before 
the reduction to two ounces, ten asses were 
equal to the denarius = about 8 J pence Eng- 
lish [Denarius]. Therefore the as =3*4 
farthings. By the reduction the denarius 
was made equal to sixteen asses ; therefore 
the as=2| farthinfs. The as was divided 
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into parts, which were named according to 
the nmnb^ of ounces they contained. They 
were the deunXf dextans, dodrans, (es, «ep- 
tunxj temis, quincttnxt triens, qttadrans or 
temndtu, sextans^ sescunx or sescunciat and 
undo, consisting respectively of 11, 10, 9, 8, 
7, 6, 5, 4, S, 2, lij^, and 1 ounces. Of these 
divisions the following were represented by 
coins; namely, the «0mw, qvincunx^ trienst 
guadrans, sextans, and uncia. After the re- 
duction hi the weight of the as, coins were 
struck of the value of 2, S, 4, and even 10 
asses, which were called respectively dussis or 
dupondius, tressis, quadntssiSy and deeussis. 
Other multiples of the as were denoted by 
words of rimilar formation, up to cerUussis, 
100 asses ; but most of them do not exist as 
coins. In certain forms of expression, in 
which etes is used for mon^ without specify- 
ing the denomination, we must understand the 
as. Thus derU aeris, mille aeris, decies aeris, 
mean respectively 10, 1000, 1,000,000 asses. 
The word as was used also for any whole 
which was to be divided into equal parts; 
and those parts were called uneiae. Thus 
these words were applied not only to weight 
and money, but to measures of length, sur- 
ieuce, and capacity, to inheritances, interest, 
houses, farms, and many other things. Hence 
the phrases haeres ex asse, tiie heir to a whole 
estate ; haeres ex dodrofUe, the heir to three- 
fourths. The as was also called in ancient 
times assarkts {se. nummus), and in Greek rb 
iuir<rapu>V' According to Polybius, the assarius 
was equal to half the obolus. 

ASCIA (<rKiirapvov\ an adze. The an- 
nexed cut shows two varieties of the adze. 



The instrument at the bottom was called 
aeiseulus, and was chiefly used by masons. 




AMaae, adsn. (From ancient 



ASCL£PI£IA (oo-icAiprtcia), the name of 
festivals which were probably celebrated in 
all places where temples of Asclepius (Aescu- 
lapius) existed. The most celebrated, how- 
ever, was that of Epidanrus, which took place 
every five years, and was solemnized witii 
contests of rhapsodists and musicians, and 
with solemn processions and games. 

ASCOLIASMUS (atnmkuurtUs, the leajong 
upon the leathern bag, amcoi) was one of the 
many kinds of amusements in which the 
Athenians indulged during the Anthesteiia 
and other festivals in h<mour of Dionysus. 
Having sacrificed a he-goat to the god, they 
made a bag out of the skin, smeared it with 
oil, and then tried to dance upon it. 




Atooliasmos. (Prom an ancient gem.) 



ASEBEIAS GRAFH£ (a(r«/3e(a$Ypa^), one 
of the many forms prescribed by the Attic 
laws for the impeachment of impiety. Any 
citizen not incapacitated by disfranchisement 
(art/uxa't seems to have been a competent ac- 
cuser; and citizens, resident aliens, and 



strangers, were equally liable to the i 
tion. Whether the causes were brought into 
the areiopagus, or the common heUastk 
court, seems to have been determined by the 
form of action adopted by the prosecutor, or 
the degree of competency to which the areio- 
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pagas rose or fell at the different periods of 
Atheman history. 

AsiARCHAE iaunapxtu) were, in the Ro- 
man province of Asia, the chief presidents of 
the religions rites, whose ofllce it was to ex- 
hibit games and theatrical amusements every 
year, in honour of the gods and the Roman 
emperor, at their own expense, like the Ro- 
man aediles. They were ten in number, 
selected annually by the different towns of 
Asia, and approved of by the Roman procon- 
sul ; of these, one was the chief asiarch, and 
frequently, but not always, resided at Ephe- 

S118. 

ASSlRIUS NUMMU8. [As.] 

ASSERTOR, or ADSERTOR, contains the 
same root as the verb adserere^ which, when 
coupled with the word manUf signifies to lay 
hold of a thing, to draw it towards one. Hence 
the phrase adserere in UherUUemy or Uberali 
cuiserere manUt applies to him who lays his 
hand on a person reputed to be a slave, and 
as8ertSy or maintains his fireedom. The person 
who thus maintained the freedom of 'a reputed 
slave was called adaertor. The person whose 
freedom was thus claimed was said to be <u^ 
tertus. The expressions liberalia catMa, and 
Uberalis manuSy which occur in connection 
with the verb adserere, will easily be under- 
stood firom what has been said. Sometimes 
the word adserere alone was used as equiva- 
lent to adserere in libertatem. The expres- 
sion asserere in servitutem^ to claim a person 
as a slave, occurs in Livy. 

ASSESSOR, or ADSESSOR, literally one 
who sits by the side of another. Since the 
consuls, praetors, governors of provinces, 
and the judices, were often imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the law and forms of pro- 
cedure, it was necessary that they should 
hare the aid of those who had made the law 
their study. The assessors sat on the tribu- 
nal -with the magistrate. Their advice or aid 
was given during the proceedings as well as 
at other times, but they never pronounced a 
judicial sentence. 

ASSIDUI. [LOCXTPLETES.] 

ASTRAGALUS (oarpdyaAw), UteraUy, that 
particular bone in the ankles of certain quad- 
rupeds, which the Greeks, as well as the Ro- 
mans, used for dice and other purposes. 
[Talus.] In architecture it signifies a certain 
moulding (the astragal) which seems to have 
derived its name from its resemblance to a 
string or chain of toZt, and it is in fact always 
used in positions where it seems intended to 
bind together the parts to which it is applied. 
It belongs properly to the more highly de- 
corated forms of the Ionic order, in which it 
appears as a lower edging to the larger mould- 
ings, e8i>ecially the echinus (ovolo), particu- 



larly in the capital, as shown in the following 
woodcut. 




Astngalut. (Capital of an loaicColumn. Dilettanti 
Society, Ionian Antiquities.) 

ASTRXTEIAS GRIphE (aarpartias 
ypouffi^), the accusation instituted at Athens 
against persons who failed to appear among 
the troops after they had been enrolled for a 
campaign by the generals. The defendant, if 
convicted, incurred disfranchisement (armta) 
both in Ms own person and that of his de- 
scendants. 

ASTROLOGIa, astrology. A belief very 
early arose, which still prevails imshaken in 
the East, that a dose connection subsisted 
between the position and movements of the 
heavenly bodies and the fate of man. Few 
doubted that the destiny of a child might be 
predicted with certainty by those who were 
skilled to interpret the position of the stars 
at the moment of his birth, and that the re- 
sult of any imdertaking might be foretold from 
the aspect of the firmament when it was 
commenced. Hence a numerous and power- 
ful class of men arose who were distinguished 
by various designations. From the country 
where their science was first developed, they 
were called Chalddei or BahylonH ; from ob- 
serving the stars, cuinmomif astroloffi, plane- 
tarii ; from employing diagrams such as 
were used by geometricians, tnathemaUci ; 
from determining the lot of man at his natal 
hour, genethliaci ; from prophesying the 
consummation of his struggles, airoreAeoTiAo- 
TtKoi; while their art was known as ewrrpo- 
Aoyia, fuerefopoXoyCot ytyeOKuiXoyCaf airoreAsir* 
ftaTuc^f Ars Chaldaeorxtmt JfathesiSf or, from 
the tables they consulted, mvaxuc^. Their 
calculations were termed Bdbylonii numeric 
"SiaKBauov yniMot,, XaXSauav ^^e;, Bationes 
Chdldaicae ; their responses when consulted 
Chaldaeorum monitaf Chaldaeorym natalicia 
praedietay Astrolofforum praedicta. The stars 
and constellations to which attention was 
chiefly directed were the planets and the 
signs of the zodiac, some of which were sui>- 
posed to exert uniformly a benign influence 
(dyotfoiroiol ooTtpes), such as Venus, Jupiter, 
Luna, Virgo, Libra, Taurus; others to be 
uniformly malign (ieaic<Mn>u>l iurripes), such as 
Satumus, Mars, Scorpio, Capricomus ; others 
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to be doubtful (eirucoii/oi airrepes), such as 
Mercurius. The exact period of birth {?iora 
genitalis) being the critical moment, the com- 
putations founded upon it were styled Y^veo-i? 
{genittira)t wpoa-iediro? {Jioroscopus), or simply 
Bifiot and the star or etars in the ascendant 
aidtu natalitium, sidera natalitia. Astrolo- 
gers seem to have found their way very early 
into Italy. In b.c. 139 an edict was promul- 
gated by C. Cornelius Hispallus, at that time 
praetor, by which the Chaldaeans were or- 
dered to quit Italy within ten days, and they 
were again banished from the city in b.c. 33, 
by M. Agrippa, who was then aedile. Ano- 
ther severe ordinance was levelled by Augus- 
tus against this class, but the frequent oc- 
currence of such phrases as ** expulit et 
mathematicos," " pulsis Italia mathematicis," 
in the historians of the empire prove how 
firm a hold these pretenders must have ob- 
tained over the public mind, and how profit- 
able the occupation must have been which 
oould induce them to brave disgrace, and 
sometimes a cruel death. 

ASTtNOMI (ooTwo/xoi), or street-police 
of Athens, were ten in number, five for the 
city, and as many for the Peiraeeus. The 
astynomi and agoranomi divided between 
them most of the functions of the Roman 
aediles. [Agoranomi.] 

ASYLUM (JSutTvXov). In the Greek states 
the temples, altars, sacred groves, and sta- 
tues of the gods, generally possessed the pri- 
vilege of protecting slaves, debtors, and cri- 
minals, who fled to them for refuge. The 
laws, however, do not appear to have recog- 
nised the right of all such sacred places to 
afford the protection which was claimed, but 
to have confined it to a certain ntunber of 
temples, or altars, which were considered in 
a more especial manner to have the aavKCa, 
or JUS asyli. There were several places in 
Athens which possessed this privilege; of 
which the best known was the Theseium, or 
temple of Theseus, in the city, near the gryni- 
nasium, which was chiefly intended for the 
protection of ill-treated slaves, who could 
take refuge in this place, and compel their 
masters to sell them to some other person. 
In the time of Tiberius, the number of places 
possessing the jus asyli in the Greek cities in 
Greece and Asia Minor became so numerous, 
as seriously to impede the administration of 
justice ; and, consequently, the senate, by the 
command of the emperor, limited the jus 
asyli to a few cities. The asylum, which 
Romulus is said to have opened at Rome to 
increase the population of the city, was a 
place of refuge for the inhabitants of other 
states, rather than a sanctuary for those who 
had violated the laws of the city. In the 



republican and early imperial tinges, a right 
of asylum, such as existed in the Greek states, 
does not appear to have been recognised by 
the Roman law; but it existed under the 
empire, and a slave could fly to the temples of 
the gods, or the statues of the emperors, to 
avoid the ill-usage of his master. 

ATELEIA (areAeta), immunity from public 
burthens, was eiyoyed at Athens by tiie 
archons for the time being ; by the descend- 
ants of certain persons, on whom it had beea 
conferred as a reward for great services, as 
in the case of Harmodius and Aristogeiton; 
and by the inhabitants of certain foreign states. 
It was of several kinds : it might be a general 
immunity (ar^eia OLiraimav) ; or a more spe- 
cial exemption, as from custom-duties, &tHn 
the liturgies, or from providing sacrifices. 

ATELLANAE FABULAE were a spedes 
of farce or comedy, so called from Atella, a 
town of the Osci, in Campania. From ^ 
circumstance, and from being written in the 
Oscan dialect, they were also called LuM 
Osci. These Atellane plays were not praetex' 
tataef %. e. comedies in wMch magistrates and 
persons of rank were introduced, nor taber- 
nariaey the characters in which were taken 
from low life ; they rather seem to have been 
a union of high comedy and its parody. 
They were also distinguished ftom the mim» 
by the absence of low buffoonery and ri- 
baldry, being remarkable for a refined hu- 
mour, such as could be understood and ap- 
preciated by educated people. They were not 
performed by regular actors [histrione*), but 
by Roman citizens of noble birth, who were 
not on that account subjected to any degra- 
dation, but retained their rights as citizens, 
and might serve in the army. The Oscan or 
Opican langruage, in which these plays were 
written, was spread over the whole of the 
south of Italy, and from its resemblance to 
the Latin could easily be understood by the 
more educated Romans. 

ATHENAEUM {aBrivaiov'), a school {ludw) 
founded by the Emperior Hadrian at Borne, 
for the promotion of literary and scientific 
studies {ingenuarum artium)^ and called 
Athenaeum from the town of Athens, "which 
was stUl regarded as the seat of intellectual 
reiinement. The Athenaeum was situated on 
the Capitoline hill. It was a kind of uni- 
versity, with a staff of professors, for the 
various branches of study. Besides the in- 
struction given by these magistri, poets, ora- 
tors, and critics were accustomed to recite 
their compositions there, and these prelections 
were sometimes honoured with the presem^ 
of the emperors themselves. The Athenaeum 
seems to have continued in high repute till 
the fifth century. 
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ATHLETAE (adXjjTai, adAip^pes), pcreons 
who contended in the public games of the 
Greeks and Romans for prizes (i^Xa, whence 
the name of a^AiTTaO, which were given to 
those who conquered in contests of agility 
and strength. The name was in the later 
period of Grecian history, and among the 
Romans, properly confined to those persons 
who entirely devoted themselves to a course 
of training which might fit them to excel in 
such contests, and who, in fact, made athletic 
exercises their profession. The athletae 
differed, therefore, from the agonistae (A-yft)- 
I'urra*), who only pursued gymnastic exer- 
cises for the sake of improving their health 
and bodily strength, and who, though they 
sometimes contended for the prizes in the 
public games, did not devote their whole 
lives, like the athletae, to preparing for these 
contests. Athletae were first introduced at 
Rome, B.C. 186, in the games exhibited by 
M. Fulvius, on the conclusion of the Aetolian 
war. Aemilius Paullus, after the conquest of 
Persea*;, b.c. 167, is said to have exhibited 
games at Amphipolis, in which athletae con- 
tended. Under the Roman emperors, and 
especially under Nero, who was passionately 
fond of the Grecian games, the number of 
athletae increased greatly in Italy, Greece, 
and Asia Minor. Those athletae who con- 
quered in any of the great national festivals 
of the Greeks were called Hieronicae (lepo- 
viKtu)^ and received the greatest honours and 
rewards. Such a conqueror was considered 
to confer honour ux>on the state to which he 
belonged ;. he entered his native city through 
a breach made in the walls for Ms reception, 
in a chariot drawn by four white horses, and 
went along the principal street of the city to 
the temple of the guardian deity of the state. 
Those games, which gave the conquerors the 
right of such an entrance into the city, were 
called Iselastici (from ewreAavvew/). This 
term was originally confined to the four great 
Grecian festivals, the Olympian, Isthmian, 
Nemeaif, and Pythian, but was afterwards 
applied to other public games. In the Greek 
states, the victors in these games not only 
obtained the greatest glory and respect, but 
also substantial rewards. They were gene- 
rally relieved from the payment of taxes, and 
also enjoyed the first seat (irpoeSpia) in aU 
public games and spectacles. Their statues 
were frequently erected at the cost of the 
state, in the most frequented part of the city, 
as the market-place, the gymnasia, and the 
neighbourhood of the temples. At Athens, 
according to a law of Solon, the conquerors in 
the Olympic games were rewarded with a 
prize of 500 drachmae ; and the conquerors 
in the Pythian, Nemean, and Isthmian, with 



one of 100 drachmae ; and at Sparta they had 
the privilege of fighting near the person of 
the king. The privileges of the athletae were 
secured, and in some respects increased, by 
the Romtvn emperors. The tenn athletae, 
though sometimes applied metaphorically to 
other combatants, was properly limited to 
those who contended for the prize in the five 
following contests : — 1. Jtunning (fipo/noj, 
eursus). [Stadium.] 2. Wrestling (naXsi, 
lucia). 3. Boxing (mryjaj^, pugilatus). 4. The 
pentatklum (nivroBKov), or, as the Romans 
called it, quinguertium. 5. The pancratium 
(irayKpaTiov). Of all these an account is given 
in separate articles. Great attention wao 
paid to the training of the athletae. They 
were generally trained in the palaestrae, 
which, in the Grecian states, were distinct 
places from the gymnasia. Their exercises 
were superintended by the gymnasiarch, and 
their diet was regulated by the aliptes. 
[Aliptae.] — The athletae were accustomed 
to contend naked. In the descriptions of the 
games given in the Iliad, the combatants are 
represented with a girdle about their loins ; 
and the same practice, as we learn from 
Thucydides, anciently prevailed at the 
Olympic games, but was discontinued after- 
wards. 

ATIMIA (aTi|uita), the forfeiture of a man's 
civil rights at Athens. It was either total or 
partial. A man was totally deprived of his 
rights, both for himself and for his descend- 
ants (icadairaf arifUK), when he was con- 
victed of murder, theft, false witness, par- 
tiality as arbiter, violence offered tb a magis- 
trate, and so forth. This highest degree of 
atimia excluded the person affected by it from 
the fonmi, and from all public assemblies; 
from the public sacrifices, and from the law 
courts ; or rendered him liable to immediate 
imprisonment, if he was found in any of these 
places. It was either temporary or perpe- 
tual, and either accompanied or not with 
confiscation of property. Partial atimia only 
involved the forfeiture of some few rights, as, 
for instance, the right of pleading in court. 
Public debtors were suspended from their 
civic functions till they discharged their debt 
to the state. People who had once become 
altogether atimi were very seldom restored to 
their lost privileges. The converse term to 
atimia was epitimia (iiriTntLa). 

ATLANTES (axAavres) and TELAMONES 
(reAo/uu^i/ef), terms used in architecture, the 
former by the Greeks, the latter by the Ro- 
mans, to designate those male figures which 
are sometimes fancifully used, like the female 
Caryatides^ in place of columns. Both words 
are derived from tA^voi, and the formw evi- 
dently refers to the fable of Atlas, who sup- 
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ported the yault of heaven, the latter perhap» 
to the strength of the Telamonian Ajax. 




Atlantcs. rProm Temple at Agrigentum : 
ProlieMor Cockerell.) 

ITBAMENTUM, a term applicable to any 
black colouring substance, for whatever pur- 
pose it may be used, like the melon (jUXav) 
of the Greeks. There were, however, three 
principal kinds of atramentum : one called 
WyrariuMy or scriptorium (in Greek, ypoj^tMhv 
fftcAov), writing-ink ; another called mtgrium, 
which was used by the shoemakers for dyeing 
leather; the third teetorium, or jnctortwm, 
which was used by painters for some pur- 
poses, apparently as a sort of varnish. The 
inks of the ancients seem to have been more 
durable than our own; they were thicker 
and more unctuous, in substance and dura- 
bility more resembling the ink now used by 
printers. An inkstand was discovered at 
Herculaneum, containing ink as thick as oil, 
and still usable for writing. The ancients 
used inks of various colours. Red ink, made 
of minium or vermilion, was used for writing 
the titles and beginning of books. So also 
was ink made of rubriaif " red ochre ;" and 
because the headings of laws were written 
with rubrica, the word rubric came to be 
used for the civil law. So albumt'a. white or 
whited table, on which the praetors' edicts 
were written, was used in a similar way. A 
person devoting himself to album and ninieat 
was a i>erson devoting himself to the law. 
[Album.] 

Atrium (called avA^ by the Greeks and 
by Virgil, and also fico-avAtoy, irepi<m;Aoi/, 
vtpCprtfov) is used in a distinctive as well as 
collective sense, to designate a particular part 
in the private houses of the Romans [Dohus], 
and also a class of public buildings, so called 
from their general resemblance in construc- 



tion to the atrium of a private house. An 
atrium of the latter description was a build- 
ing by itself, resembling in some respects the 
open basilica [Basilica], but consLsting of 
three sides. Such was the Atrium Publicum 
in the capitol, which, Livy informs us, was 
struck with lightning, b.c. 216. It was at 
other times attached to some temple or other 
edifice, and in such case consisted of an 
open area and surrounding portico in front 
of the structure. Several of these buildings 
are mentioned by the ancient historians, two 
of which were dedicated to the same goddess, 
Libertas. The most celebrated, as well as 
the most ancient, was situated on the Aven- 
tin* Mount. In this atrium there was a 
tabulariimi, where the legal tablets {tabulae) 
relating to the censors were preserved. The 
other Atrium Libertatis was in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Forum Caesaris, and was 
immediately behind the £a»lica Paiilli or 
Aemilia.^ 

AUCTIO sigmfies generally " an increasrag, 
an enhancement," and hence the name is ap- 
plied to a public sale of goods, at which per- 
sons bid against one another. The sale was 
sometimes conducted by an argentarius, or by 
a magister auctionis ; and the time, place, 
and conditions of sale, were annotinced either 
by a public notice {ttUmlat album, &c.), or by 
a crier (praeeo). The usual phrases to ex- 
press the giving notice of a sale were, anc- 
tionem presoribere, praedicare ; and to deter- 
mine on a sale, auctianem consiituere. The 
purchasers {emtores), when assembled, were 
sometimes said ad tabulam adesse. The 
phrases signifying to bid are, lieeri, Heitari, 
which was done either by word of mouth, or 
by such significant hints as are known to all 
people who have attended an auction. The 
property was said to be knocked down {ad" 
diet) to the purchaser. The praeeo, or crier, 
seems to have acted the part ofL the modem 
auctioneer, so far as calling out the biddings, 
and amusing the company. Slaves, when 
sold by auction, were placed on a stone, or 
other elevated thing, as is the case when 
slaves are sold in the United States of Ninth 
America ; and hence the phrase homo de lo' 
pide emtus. It was usual to put up a spear 
{Juista) in auctions ; a symbol derived, it is 
said, from the ancient practice of sellii^ un- 
der a spear tae booty acquired in war. 

AUCTOR, a word which contains the same 
element as aug'-eo, and signifies generally one 
who enlarges, confirms, or gives to a thing 
its completeness and efficient form. The 
numerous technical sigrnifications of the ynxd 
are derivable from this general notion. Ashe 
who gives to a thing that which is necessary 
for its completeness may in this seuae be 
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viewed as the chief actor or doer, the word 
aoctor is also used la the sense of one who 
originates or proposes a thing ; but this can- 
not be viewed as its primary meaning. Ac- 
cordingly, the word auctor, when used in 
connection with lex or senatus oonsultum, 
often means him who originates and pro- 
poses. — ^The expressions patret auetores fiunty 
putres auetores facti, have given rise to much 
discussion. In the earlier periods of the Bo- 
man state, the word patre$ was equivalent to 
patrieH; in the later period, when the pa- 
tricians had lost all importance as a political 
body, the term patres signified the senate. 
Hence some ambiguity has arisen. The ex- 
pression patres auetores fiunt, when used of 
the early period of Bome, means that the 
determinations of the populus in the comitia 
centuriata were confirmed by the patricians 
in the comitia ouriata. Till the time of Ser- 
vios Tullius there were only the comitia cu- 
riata, and this kii^ first established tiie 
conutia centuriata, in which the plebs also 
voted, and consequently it was not till after 
this time that the phrase patres auetores fiunt 
could be properly applied. livy, however, 
uses it of an earlier period. The comitia 
curiata first elected the king, and then by 
another vote conferred upon him the impe- 
rium. The latter was called lex euriata de 
imperio, an expression not used by livy, 
who employs instead the phrase jmi^m aue- 
tores fiunt (Liv. L 17, 22, 32).— After the 
exile of the last Tarquin, the patres, that is 
the patricians, had still the privilege of con- 
firming at the comitia euriata the vote of the 
comitia centuriata, that is, they gave to it 
the patrum auctoritas; or, in other words, 
the patres were auetores facti. In the 
fifth century of the city a change was made. 
By one of the laws of the plebeian dictator Q. 
FubHlius Philo, it was enacted that in the 
case of leges to be enacted at the comitia cen- 
turiata, the patres should be auetores^ that is, 
the curiae should give their assent before the 
vote of the comitia centuriata. By a lex 
Maenia of uncertain date the same change 
was made as to elections. — ^But both during 
the earlier period and aflerwards no business 
could be brought before the comitia without 
first receiving the sanction of the sfiate ; and 
accordingly the phrase patres out -es fiunt 
came now to be applied to the aiproval of 
a measure by the senate before it was con- 
firmed by the votes of the people. This pre- 
liminary approval was also termed senatus 
auetoritas. — When the word auctor is ap- 
plied to him who recommends but does not 
originate a legislative measure, it it equiva- 
lent to suasor. Sometimes both auctor and 
puaaor are used in the same sentence, and the 



meaning of each is kept distinct. With re- 
ference to dealings between individuals, 
auctor has the sense of owner. In this sense 
auctor is the seller {venditor), as opposed to 
the buyer {emtor) : and hence we have the 
phrase a malo auetore emere, Auctor is also 
used generaUy to express any person imder 
whose authority any legal act is done. In 
this sense, it means a tutor who is api)ointed 
to aid or advise a woman on account of the 
infirmity of her sex. 

AUCTOBAMENTUM, the pay of gladia 
tors. [OiJkniATOSBS.] 

AUCTOBITAS. The technical meanings 
of this word correlate with those of auctor. 
The auctoritas senatus was not a senatus- 
consultum ; it was a measure, incomplete in 
itself, which received its completion by some 
other authority. Auctoritas, as applied to 
property, is equivalent to legal ownership, 
being a correlation of auctor. 

AUDItOBIUM, as the name implies, is 
any place for hearing. It was the practice 
among the Bomans for poets and others to 
read their compositions to their friends, who 
were sometimes called the auditorium ; but 
the word was also used to express any place 
in which any thing was heard, and under the 
empire it was applied to a court of justice. 
Under the republic the place for all judicial 
proceedings was the comitium and the forum. 
But for the sake of shelter and convenience 
it became the practice to hold courts in the 
Basilicae, which contained halls, which were 
also called auditoria. It is first under M. 
AureUus that the auditorium principis ia 
mentioned, by which we must understand a 
hall or room in the imperial residence ; and 
in such a hall Septimius Severus and the 
later emperors held their regidar sittings 
when they presided as judges. The latest 
jurists use the word generally for any place - 
in which justice was admimstered. 

^AUGUB, AUGtJBIUM; AU8PEX, AU8- 
PICIUM. Attffur or auspex meant a diviner 
by birds, but came in course of time, like 
the Greek omvos, to be applied in a more ex- 
tended sense : his art was called auffurhim 
or auspioktm. Plutarch relates that the aii- 
gures were originally termed auspiees. The 
word auspex was supplanted by augur , but 
the scientific term for the observation con- 
tinued on the contrary to be auspicium and 
not augurium. By Greek writers on Boman 
affairs, the augurs are called ouovonti^oi, 
ouavo<rie6iroi, olmvumUf ot cir' otwvoZs Mpet$. 
The belief that the flight of birds gave some 
intimation of the vrill of the gods seems to 
have been prevalent among many nations of 
antiquity, and vras common to the Greeks, as 
well as the Bomans ; but it was only amon^; 
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the latter people that it was reduced to a 
complete Byst^ governed by fixed rules, 
and handed down from generation to genera- 
tion. In Greece, the oracles supplanted the 
hirds, and the future was learnt from Apollo 
and other gods, rarely from Zeus, who pos- 
sessed very few oracles in Greece. The con- 
trary was the case at Borne: it was from 
Jupiter that the fature was learnt, and the 
birds were regarded as his messengers. It 
must be remarked in general, that the Roman 
auspices were essentially of a practical nature ; 
they gave no information respecting the 
course of fiiture events, they did not inform 
men what was to happen^ but simply taught 
them what they were to do, or not to do ; 
they assigned no reason for the decision of 
Jupiter — ^they simply announced, yes or no. 
The words augtirium and auspieium came to 
be used in course of time to signify the ob- 
servation of various kinds of signs. They 
were divided into five sorts : ex eaelo, ex 
aoibus, ex tripudUs, ex quadrtq>edibtu, ex dkrie. 
Of these, the last three formed no part of the 
ancient auspices. — 1. Ex eaelo. This in- 
cluded the observation of the various kinds of 
thunder and lightning, and was regarded as 
the most important, maximum auspieium. 
Whenever it was reported by a person autho- 
rised to take the auspices, that Jupiter thun- 
dered or lightened, the comitia could not be 
held. — 2. £x aoibue. It was only a few 
birds which could give auguries among the 
Romans. They were divided into two classes: 
Oscinee, those which gave auguries by sing- 
ing, or their voice, and AlUeSt those which 
gave auguries by their flight. To the former 
class belonged the raven {eorvua) and the 
crow {comix), the first of these giving a 
favourable omen {auspieium ratum) when it 
appeared on the right, the latter, on the con- 
trary, when it was seen on the left : likewise 
the owl {nociua) and the hen {gallina). To 
the aves alites belonged first of all the eagle 
{<tquila), which is called pre-eminently the 
bird of Jupiter {Jovis ales), and next the vul- 
ture {vultur). Some birds were included both 
among the oscines and the aUtes: such were 
the Pious Martius, and Feronius, and ttie 
Parra. These were the principal birds con- 
sulted in the auspices. When the birds fa- 
voured an imdertaking, they were said addi- 
cere, admUtere or secundare, and were then 
called addictwae, admissivae, secundae, or 
praepetes : when unfavourable they were said 
abdicere, arcere, refragari, &c., and were 
then called adversae or alterae. The birds 
which gave unfavourable omens were termed 
funebres, inhibitae, lugubres, malae, &c., and 
such auspices were called elivia and cla- 
matoria. — 3. JBx tripudiis. These auspices 



were taken firom the feeding of chickens, and 
were especially employed on military expe- 
ditions. The chickens were kept in a cage, 
under care of a person called puUaritte ; and 
when the auspices were to be taken, the 
pullarius opened the cage and threw to the 
chickens pulse or a kind of soft cake. If 
they reftised to come out or to eat, or uttered 
a cry {oecinerent), or beat their wings, or 
flew away, the signs were considered vaalar 
vourable. On the contrary, if tiiey ate 
greedily, so that something fell firom their 
mouth and struck the earth, it was called 
tripudium »olistim$im {tripudium quasi terri- 
pavium, tolistimum, from solum, according to 
the ancient writers), and was held a favoup* 
able sign. — I. JBx quadrupedibus. Auguries 
could also be taken from four-footed animals; 
but these formed no part of the original 
science of the augurs, and were never on- 
ployed by them in taldng auspices on behalf 
of the state, or in the exercise of their art 
properly so called. They must be looked 
upon simply as a mode of private divinaticm. 
When a fox, a wolf, a horse, a d<^, or any 
othOT kind of quadruped ran across a person's 
path or appeared in an unusual place, it 
formed an augury. — 5. JBs dirts, sc. siffms. 
Under this head was included every kind of 
augury which does not fall under any of the 
four classes mentioned above, such as sneex- 
ing, stumbling, and other accidental things. 
There was an important augury of this kind 
connected with the army, which was called 
ex aeumtnibus, that is, the flames appearing 
at th.e points of spears or other weapons. 
The ordinary manner of takmg the auspices, 
properly so called (i. e. ex eaelo and ex aoibus), 
was as follows : The person who was to take 
them flrst marked out with a wand {Uiuus) 
a division in the heavens called tetnplum or 
tescum, within which he intended to make 
his observations. The station where he was 
to take the auspices was also separated by a 
solemn formula from the rest of the land, 
and was likewise called templum or tetetat. 
He then proceeded to pitch a tent in it {taber- 
naetUum capers), and this tent again was also 
called templum, or, more accurately, templum 
minus, [TxMPLinc.] Within the walls of 
Rome, or, more properly speaking, within 
the pomoerium, there was no occasion to se- 
lect a spot and pitch a tent on it, as there 
was a place on the Arx on the summit of the 
Capitoline hill, called Auguraculum, which 
had been consecrated once for all for this pur- 
pose. In like manner there was in every 
Roman camp a place called augurale, which 
answered the same purpose ; but on all other 
occasions a place had to be consecrated, and 
a tent to be pitched, as, for instance, in the 
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Campos Martins, when the eomitia centuriata 
were to be held. The person who was then 
taking the auspices waited for the faTOurable 
8ig:ns to appear ; but it was necessary during 
this time that there should be no interruption 
of any kind whatsoever {nlentium)^ and hence 
the word silentium was used in a more ex- 
tended sense to signify the absence of every 
thing that was faulty. Every thing, on the 
contirary, that rendered the auspices invalid 
was called vt^twm; and hence we constantiy 
read in Livy and other writers of vitio magis- 
tratus creoHj vitio lex lata, &c. The watch- 
tngr for the auspices was called spectio or 
aervare de eoelo, the declaration of what was 
observed nuntiatio, or, if they were unfavour- 
able, obnuntiatio. In the latter case, the 
person who took the auspices seems usually 
to have said alio die, by which the business 
in hand, whether the holding of thft eomitia 
or any thing else, was entirely stopped. — In 
ancient times no one but a patrician could 
take the auspices. Hence the possession of 
the auspices {habere ampicia) is one of the 
most distinguished prer(^:atives of the patri- 
cians ; they are said to be pene$ patirwn, and 
are called atupicia patrum. It would further 
appear that every patrician might lake the 
auspices ; but here a distinction is to be ob- 
served between the atupicia privata and aus- 
picia pubUca, One of the most frequent 
occasions on which the atupicia privata were 
taken, was in case of a marriage : and this 
was one great argument used by the patri- 
cians against eonnubium between themselves 
and the plebeians, as it would occasion, they 
urged, perturbationem aiupidorum pttblico- 
rum privatorwnque. In taking these private 
auspices, it would appear that any patrician 
was employed who knew how to form templa 
and was acquainted with the art of augury. 
The case, however, was very different with 
respect to the attspieia publican generally 
called auspicia simply, or those which con- 
cerned the state. The latter could only be 
taken by the persons who represented the 
state, and who acted as mediators between 
the gods and the state; for though all the 
patricians were eligible for taking the aus- 
pices, yet it was only the magistrates who 
were in actual possession of them. In case, 
however, there was no patrician magistrate, 
the auspices became vested in the whole body 
of the patricians {atupicia ad patres redeunt), 
who had recourse to an interregnum for the 
renewal of them, and for handing them over 
in a perfect state to the new magistrates: 
hence we find the expressions repetere de in- 
tegro atupicia, and renovareper interregnum 
atupicia. — ^The distinction between the duties 
of the magistrates and the augurs in taking 



the auspices is one of the most difficult points 
connected with this subject, but perhaps a 
satisfactory solution of these difficulties may 
be found by taking an historical view of tiie 
question. We are told not only that the 
kings were in possession of the auspii^s, but 
that they themselves were acquainted with 
the art and practised it. Romulus is stated 
to have appointed three augurs, but only as 
his assistants in taking the auspices, a fact 
which it is important to bear in mind. Their 
dignity gradually increased in consequence of 
their being employed at the inauguration of 
the kings, and also in consequence of their 
becoming the preservers and depositaries of 
the science of augury. Formed into a col- 
legium, they handed down to their successors 
the various rules of the science, while the 
kings, and subsequentiy the magistrates of 
the republic, were liable to change. Their 
duties thus became twofold, to assist the ma- 
gistrates in taking the auspices, and to pre- 
serve a scientific knowledge of the art. As 
the augurs were therefore merely the assist- 
ants of the magistrates, they could not take 
the auspices without the latter, though the 
magistrates on the contrary could dispense 
with their assistance. At the same time it 
must be borne in mind, that as the augurs 
were the interpreters of the science, they 
I)08sessed the right of declaring whether the 
auspices were valid or invalid. They thus 
possessed in reality a veto upon every im- 
portant public transaction; and they fire 
quentiy exercised this power as a politica 
engine to vitiate the election of each parties 
as were unfavourable to the enclusive privi- 
leges of the patricians. But although the 
augurs could declare that there was some 
fault in the auspices, yet, on the other hand, 
they could not, by virtue of their office, de- 
clare that any unfavourable sign had api)eared 
to them, since it was not to them that the 
auspices were sent. Thus we are told that 
the augurs did not possess the epectio. This 
spectio was of two kinds, one more extensive 
and the other more limited. In the one case 
the person who exercised it could put a stop 
to the proceedings of any other magistrate by 
his obnuntiatio : this was called spectio et 
nuntiatio (perhaps also spectio cum nttntta- 
tione), and belonged only to the highest ma- 
gistrates, the consuls, dictators, interreges, 
and, with some modifications, to the praetors. 
In the other case, the person who took the 
auspices only exercised the spectio in refer- 
ence to the duties of his own office, and could 
not interfere with any other magistrate : this 
was called spectio sine nuntiatione, and be- 
longed to the other magistrates, the censors, 
aediles, and quaestors. Now as the augurs 
b2 
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did not posaen liie aiupices, they oonse- 
queatly could not posaen the spectio {habere 
apectionem) ', bat as the augiira were con- 
•tantly employed by the magistrates to take 
the auspices, tiiey exercised the spectio, though 
they did not poueu it in rirtae of their office. 
When they were employed by the magistrates 
in taking the auspices, they possessed the 
right of the nuntiatiOf and thus had the 
power, by the declaration of anfovourable 
signs {6bmintiaHo)y to put a stop to aU im- 
portant public transactions. — The auspices 
were not conferred upon the magistrates in 
any special manner. It was the act of thdv 
election which made them the recipients of 
the auspices, since the comitia, in which they 
were appointed to their office, were held otw- 
fricatOf and consequently their appointment 
was regarded as ratified by the gods. The 
auspices, therefore, passed immediately into 
their hands upon the abdication of their pre- 
decessors in office. — The auspices belonging 
to the different magristrates were divided into 
two classes, called auspicia tnaxitna or mqjora 
and minora. The former, which belonged 
originally to the kings, passed over to the 
consuls, censors, and praetors, and likewise 
to the extraordinary magistrates, the dicta- 
tors, interreges, and o(»iffalar tribunes. The 
quaestors and the cunile aediles, on the con- 
trary, had only the auspicia minora. — ^It was 
a common opinion in antiquity that a college 
of three ai^rurs was appointed by Bomulus, 
answering to the number of the early tribes, 
the Ramnes, Titles, and Luoerenses, but the 
accounts vary respecting their origin and 
number. At the passing of the Ogulnian 
law (B.C. 300) the augurs were four in num- 
ber. This law increased the niunber of pon- 
tiffs to eight, by the addition of four plebeians, 
and that of the augurs to nine by the addi- 
tion of five plebeians. The number of nine 
augurs lasted down to the dictatorship of 
Sulla, who increased them to fifteen, a mul- 
tiple of the original three, probably with a 
reference to the early tribes. A sixteenth 
was added by Julius Caesar after his return 
fh)m Egypt. The members of the college of 
augurs possessed the right of self-election 
{cooptatio) until b.c. 103, the year of the 
Domitian law. By this law it was enacted 
that vacancies in the priestly colleges should 
be filled up by the votes of a minority of the 
tribes, i. e. seventeen out of thirty-five chosen 
by lot. The Domitian law was repealed by 
Sulla B.C. 81, but again restored b.c. 63, 
during the consulship of Cicero, by the tri- 
bune T. Annius Labicnus, with the support 
of Caesar. It was a second time abrogated 
by Antony b.c 44 ; whether again restored 
by ilirUas and Pausa in their general annul- 



ment of the acts of Antony, seems unoertain. 
The emperors possessed the right of electing 
augucs at pleasure. The augurs were elected 
for life, and even if capitally convicted, never 
lost their sacred character. When a vacancy 
occurred, the candidate was nominated by 
two of the elder members of the coll^^e, the 
electors were sworn, and the new member 
was then solemnly inaugurated. On sueh 
occasion there was always a splendid banquet 
given, at which all the augurs were expected 
to be present. The only distinction in the 
college was one of age; an elder augur 
always voted before a younger, even if the 
latter filled one of the h%her offices in the 
state. The head of the college was called 
moffister eoUegU. As insignia of their office 
the augurs wore the traibea, or public dress, 
and carried in their hand the lUmu m curved 
wand. [Linrus.] On the coins of the Bo- 
mans, who filled the office of augur, we con- 
stantly find the litmiSf and along with it, not 
unfirequently, the copu, an earthen vess^ 
which was used by them in sacrifices. The 
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science of the augurs was called Jus < 
and Jus auffuriumt and was preserved in books 
{libri auffurales)t which are frequently men- 
tioned in the ancient writers. The expre«»- 
sion for consulting the augurs was referre ad 
auffureSf and their answers were called de^ 
creta or responsa augurum. The science of 
augury had greatly dedined in the time of 
Cicero ; and although he frequently depltNres 
its neglect in his i>« Divinationet yet neither 
he nor any of the educated classes appears to 
have had any faith in it. 

AtJGtRiCtJLUM. [ABx;AuouB,p.50,b.] 

AUGl^RlLE. [AuouB, p. 50, b.] 

AUGtRIUM. [Atoub.] 

AUGUSTlLES— (1) (sc. ludi, also called 
Augustalia, sc. cerUmmOt hidiera), games 
celebrated in honour of Augustus, at Rome 
and in other parts of the Roman empire. 
After the battle of Actium, a quinquennial 
festival was instituted; and the birthday of 
Augustus, as well as that on which the vic- 
tory was announced at Rome, were regarded 
as festival days. It was not, however, tiU 
B.C. 11 that the festival on the birthday of 
Augustus was formally established by a do- 
cree of the senate, and it is this festival 
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which is usually meant when the Augostales 
or Augnstalia are mentioned. It was cele- 
brated iv. Id. Octohr. At the death of Au- 
gustus, this festival assumed a more solemn 
character, was added to the Fasti, and cele- 
brated to his honour as a god. It was hence- 
forth exhibited annually in the circus, at first 
by the tribunes of the plebs, at the com- 
mencement of the reign of Tiberius, but after- 
wards by the praetor peregrinus. — (2) The 
name of two classes of priests, one at Rome 
and the other in the municipia. The AuguS' 
t€Ue» at Rome, properly called todales AuguS' 
taleSf were an order of priests instituted by 
Tiberius to attend to the worship of Augustus 
and the Julia gens. They were chosen by 
lot fh>m among the principal persons of 
Borne, and were twenty-one in number, to 
which were added Tiberius, Drusus, Claudius, 
and Germanicus, as members of the imperial 
family. They were also called aacerdotea Au- 
fftutaleSf and sometimes simply Augtutales. 
The Augtuiales in the municipia are supposed 
by most modem writers to hare been a class 
of priests selected by Augustus from the liber- 
tini to attend to the religious rites connected 
with the worship of the Lares, which that 
emperor was said to hare put up in places 
where two or more ways met ; but there are 
good reasons for thinking that they were in- 
stituted in imitation of the Augustales at 
Rome, and for the same object, namely, to 
attend to the worship of Augustus. They 
formed a collegium and were appointed by 
the deeurioneSj or senate of the municipia. 
The six principal members of the college were 
called Swiriy a title which seems to hare been 
imitated from the 8eviri in the equestrian 
order at Rome. 

AUGUSTUS, a name bestowed upon Octa- 
Tianus in b.c. 27, by the senate and the Ro- 
man people. It was a word used in connec- 
tion with religion, and designated a person as 
sacred and worthy of worship ; hence the 
Greek writers translate it by Sts^atrrd?. It 
was adopted by all succeeding emperors, as if 
descended, either by birth or adoption, from 
the first emperor of the Roman world. The 
name of Augtuta was frequently bestowed 
-upon females of the imperial family; but 
Aufftuhu belonged exclusively to the reigning 
emperor till towards the end of the second 
o^itury of the Christian aera, when M. Au- 
relias and L. Ycrus both received this sur- 
name. From this time we frequently find 
two or even a greater number of Augusti. 
From the time of Probus the titie became 
perpetuus Augusttu^ and from Philippus or 
Claudius Gothicus semper Augustus, the latter 
(tf which tities was borne by the so-called Ro- 
man emperors in Germany. FCaesau.] 



AULAEUM. [SiPABixJM.] % 

AUREUS. [AuEUM.] 

AURIGA. [CiRCirs.] 

AURUM Oo»v<rds), gold. Gold was scarce 
in Greece. The chief places from which the 
Greeks procured their gold were India, Arabia, 
Armenia, Colchis, and Troas. It was found 
mixed with the sands of the Pactolus and 
other rivers. Almost the only method of 
purifying gold, known to the ancients, seems 
to have been that of grinding and then roast- 
ing it, and by this process they succeeded in 
getting it very pure. This is what we are to 
understand by the phrase -xfiva-iov aire^ov in 
Thucydides, and by the word obrussa in 
Pliny. The art of gilding was known to the 
Greeks from the earliest times of which we 
have any information. The time when gold 
was first coined at Athens is very uncertain, 
but on the whole it appears most probable 
that gold money was not coined there, or in 
Greece Proper generally, till the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, if we except a solitary issue 
of debased gold at Athens in b.c. 407. But 
from a very early period the Asiatic nations, 
and the Greek cities of Asia Minor and the 
adjacent islands, as well as Sicily and Cyrene, 
possessed a gold coinage, which was more or 
less current in Greece. Herodotus says that 
the Lydians were the first who coined gold, 
and the stater of Croesus appears* to have 
been the earliest gpold coin known to the 
Greeks. The Daric was a Persian coin. 
Staters of Cyzicus and Phocaea had a consi- 
derable currency in Greece. There was a 
gold coinage in Samos as early as the time of 
Polycrates. The islands of Siphnos and Tha- 
sos, which possessed gold mines, appear to 
have had a gold coinage at an early period. 
The Macedonian gold coinage came into cir- 
culation in Greece in the time of Philip, and 
continued in use till the subjection of Greece 
to the Romans. [Daricvs; Statkb.] The 
standard gold coin of Rome was the aureus 
nummus, or denarius aureus, which, accord- 
ing to Pliny, was first coined 62 years after 
the first silver coinage [Argentitm], that is, 
in the year 207 b.c. The lowest den(Hnina- 
tion was the scrupulutn, which was made 
equal to 20 sestertii. The weight of the 
scrupulum was 18'06 grains. The annexed 
cut represents a gold coin of 60 sestertii. 
Pliny adds that afterwards aurei were coined 
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of 40 to the pound, which weight was dimi- 
nished, till under Nero they were 45 to the 
pound. The average weight of the aurei of 
Augustus, in the British Museum, is 121*26 
grains : and as the weight was afterwards 
diminished, we may take the average at 120 
grains. The value of the aureus in terms of 
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the sovereign ^ 1/. It. Id. and a little more 
than a half^nny. This is its value accord- 
ing to the present worth of gold ; hut its 
current value in Rome was different fh>m 
this, on account of the difference in the worth 
of the metal. The aureus passed for 25 de- 
narii ; therefore, the denarius being 8|<f., it 
was worth 17«. 8|d. The ratio of the value 
of gold to that of silver is given in the article 
Abokntitm. Alexander Severus coined pieces 
of one-half and one-third of the aureus, called 
Setnissis and tremissiSy after which time the 
aureus was called aolidua. Constantine the 
Great coined nurei of 72 to the pound; at 
which standard the coin remained to the end 
of the empire.^ 

AURUM COROnARIUM. "When a general 
in a Roman province had obtained a victory, 
it was the custom for the cities in his own 
provinces, and for those fh>m the neighbour- 
ing states, to send golden crowns to him, 
which were carried before him in his triumph' 
at Rome. In the time of Cicero it appears 
to have been usual for the cities of the pro- 
vinces, instead of sending crowns on occasion 
of a victory, to pay money, which was called 
avrwn coronarium. TMs offering, which 
was at first voluntary, came to be regarded 
as a regular tribute, and was sometimes 
exacted by the governors of the provinces, 
even when no victory had been gained. 

AURUM yIcSSIMARIUM. [Axbabium.] 

AU8PEX. [ArouB.] 

AUSPICiUM. [Arorn.] 

AUTHEPSA («W^0, which Uterally 
means " self-boiling," or " self-cooking," was 
the name of a vessel which is supposed to 
have been used for heating water, or for 
keepingjt hot. 

AUTONOMI (avTov^fiOi), the name given 
by the Greeks to those states which were 
governed by their own laws, and were not 
subject to any foreign power. This name 
was also given to those cities sutdect to the 



Romans, which were permitted to enjoy 
their own laws and elect their own magis- 
trates. 

AXJXiLfA. [Socn.] 

AXAMENTA. [Saui.] 

AXIn£. [Secxjris.] 

AXIS. [Cinuiiis.] 

AXONES (a^>ve$), also called kurMi 
(kiV>/3ci¥), wooden tablets of a square or pynu 
midal form, made to turn on an axis, on 
which were written the laws of Solon. Ac- 
cording to some writers the Axones contained 
the civil, and the Kurbeis the religious laws ; 
according to others the Kurbeis had four 
sides and the Axones three. But at Athens, 
at all events, they seem to have been iden- 
tical. They were at first preserved in the 
AeropoUs, but were afterwards placed in the 
agora, in order that all persons might be able 
to read them. 



BiLISTA^ BALLISTA. [TonmBwruM.] 
BALNEUM or BALINEUM ^\oeTp6v or 
Aovrp^, PaXavtioVj also balneae or btUineae), 
a bath. Balneum or baHneum sigq^es, in 
its primary sense, a bath or bathing vessel, 
such as most Romans possessed in thtir own 
houses ; and fh)m that it came to mean the 
chamber which contained the bath. When 
the baths of private individuals became more 
sumptuous, and comprised many rooms, the 
plural balnea or balinea was adopted, whieb 
still, in correct language, had reference only 
to the baths of private persons. Balneae and 
balineaey which have no singular number, 
were the public baths. But this accuracy 
of diction is neglected by many of the later 
writers. Tliermae (from tfw^t warmth) 
means properly warm springs, or baths of 
warm water, but was afterwards applied to 
the structures in which the baths were placed, 
and which were both hot and cold. There 
was, however, a material distinction between 
the balneae and thermaey inasmuch as the 
former was tiie term used under the republic, 
and referred to the public establishments <^ 
that age, which contained no appliances tot 
luxury beyond the mere convenience of hot 
and cold baths, whereas the latter name was 
given to those magnificent edifices which grew 
up under the empire, and which comprised 
within their range of buildings all the appur- 
tenances belonging to the Greek gymnasia, as 
well as a regular establishment appropriated 
for bathing. — ^Bathing was a practice familiar 
to the Greeks of both sexes firom the earliest 
times. The artificial warm bath was taken 
in a vessel called asaminthus (itraiuvBoi) by 
Homer, and pttelus (irucAos) by the later 
Greeks. It did not contain water itself, bol 
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was only used for the bather to sit in, while 
the warm water was poured over him. On 
Greek rases, however, we never find anything 
corresponding to a modem bath in which 
persons can stand or sit ; but there is always 
a round or oval basin (Aovnip or XovrrjpwvX 
resting on a stand, by the side of which those 
who are bathing are standing undressed and 
washing themselves. In the Homeric times 
it was customary to take first a cold and 
afterwards a warm bath ; but in later times 
it was the usual practice of the Greeks to 
take first a warm or vapour, and afterwards 
a cold bath. At Athens the frequent use of 
the public baths, most of which were warm 
baths OSoAijweia, called by Homer e«p/uwl 
Xoerpa), was regarded in the time of Socrates 
and Demosthenes as a mark of luxury and 
effeminacy. Accordingly, Fhocion was said 
to have never bathed in a public bath, and 
Socrates to have used it very seldom. After 
bathing both sexes anointed themselves, in 
order that the skin might not be left harsh 
and rough, especially after warm water. OH 
(eAoiov) is the only ointment mentioned by 
Homer, but in later times precious unguents 
Oivpa) were used for this purpose. The bath 
was usually taken before the principal meal 
of the day (StZitvov). The Lacedaemonians, 
who considered warm water as enervating, 
used two kinds of baths; namely, the cold 
daily bath in the Eurotas, and a dry sudorific 
bath in a chamber heated with warm air by 
means of a stove, and firom them the chamber 
used by the Bomans for a similar purpose 
was termed lAiconieutn. A sudorific or va- 



pour bath (nvpCa or irvptan^ptof) is mentioned 
as early as the time of Herodotus. At what 
period the use of the wajm bath was intro- 
duced among the Romans is not recorded; 
but we know that Scipio had a warm bath in 
his villa at Litemum, and the practice of 
heating an apartment with warm air by fines 
placed immediately under it, so as to produce 
a vapour bath, is stated to have been invented 
by Sergius Orata, who lived in the age of 
Crassus, before the Marsic war. By the time 
of Cicero the use of baths of warm water and 
hot air had become common, and in his time 
there were baths at Bome which were open 
to the public upon payment of a small fee. 
In the public baths at Bome the men and 
women used originally to bathe in separate 
sets of chambers; but under the empire it 
became the common custom for both sexes to 
bathe indiscriminately in the same bath. 
This practice was forbidden by Hadrian and 
M. Aurelius ; and Alexander Severus prohi- 
bited any baths, common to both sexes, from 
being opened in Bome. The price of a bath 
was a quadrant, the smallest piece of coined 
money, from the age of Cicero downwards, 
which was paid to the keeper of the batU^ 
{balneator). Children below a certain age 
were admitted tree. It was usual with the 
Bomans to take the bath after exercise, and 
before the principal meal {coena) of the day ; 
but the debauchees of the empire bathed also 
after eating as well as before, in order to 
promote digestion, and to acquire a new 
appetite for fresh delicacies. Upon quitting 
the bath the Bomans as well as the Greeks 
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were anointed with oil. The Bomane did not 
content themsdves with a single bath of hot 
or cold water ; but they went through a 
coarse of baths in suooession, in which the 
agency of air as well as water was applied. 
It is difficult to ascertain the precise order in 
which the course was usually taken ; but it 
appears to hare been a general practice to 
dose the pores, and brace the body after the 
exceesiTC perspiration of the vapour bath, 
either by pouring cold water oyer the head, 
or by plunging at once into the piscina. To 
render the subjoined remarks more easily in- 
telligible, the preceding woodcut is inserted, 
which is taken firom a firesco painting upon 
the walls of the thermae of Titus at Bx)me. 
The chief parts of a Roman bath were as 
follow : — 1. Apodffterium. Here the bathers 
were expected to take off their garments, 
which were then delivered to a class of slaves, 
called eapsarii, whose duty it was to take 
charge of them. These men were notorious 
for dishonesty, and were leagued with all the 
thieves of the city, so that they connived at 
the robberies which they were placed to pre- 
vent. There was probably an EUxeothetium 
,<a Unctoriumf as appears from the preceding 
cut, in connection with liie apodyterium, 
where the bathers might be anointed with 
oil. — 2. IHgidarium or Cella IHgidariOy 
where the cold bath was taken. The cold 
bath itself was called ITatatiOf Natcaorium^ 
Piscina^ Baptixteriumy at Putem. — 3. Tepi- 
darium would seem from the preceding cut 
to have been a bathing room, for a person is 
there apparently represented pouring water 
over a bather. But there is good reason for 
thinking that this was not the case. In most 
cases the tepidarium contained no water at 
all, but was a room merely heated with warm 
air of an agreeable temperature, in order to 
prepare the body for the great heat of the 
vapour and warm baths, and upon returning 
from the latter, to obviate the danger of a 
too sudden transition to the open air. — 4. The 
CtUdarium or Ooneameraia Sudatio contained 
at one extremity the vapour bath {Laconicum)j 
and at the other the warm bath [balneum 
or ealda lavatio)f while the centre space 
between the two ends was termed mdatio or 
sudatorium. In larger estabUshments the 
vapour bath and warm bath were in two 
separate cells, as we see in the preceding 
cut : in such cases the former part alone was 
called concamerata sudatio. The whole rested 
on a suspended pavement {suspensura)^ under 
which was a fire {hypoeausium)^ so that the 
flames might heat the whole apartment. (See 
cut.) The warm water hdXlx {balneum or 
calda lavatio)y which is also called piscina 
or calida piscina, labrum and solium, appears 



to have been a capacious marble vase, some- 
times standing upon the floor, like that in the 
preceding cut, and sometimes either partly 
elevated above the floor, as it was at Pompeii, 
or entirely sunk into it. After having gone 
through the regular course of perspiration, 
the Bomans made use of instruments called 
strigiles or strigles, to scrape off the perspira- 
tion. The strigil was also used by the Greeks, 




StrigU (From a Relief at A Aene.) 

who called it stlengis (<rrAey7ts) or xystra 
(fv<rrpa). The figure in the cut on p. 24 is 
represented with a strigil in his hand. As 
the strigil was not a blunt instrument, its 
edge was softened by the application of oil, 
which was dropped upon it from a small 
vessel called guttus or ampulla^ which had a 
narrow neck, so as to discharge its contents 
drop by drop, from whence the name is taken. 




Stngil and Guttus. (Ftom a Statue m the Vatxan.) 

In the Thermae, spoken of above, the baths 
were of secondary importance. They were a 
Boman adaptation of the Greek gymnasium, 
contained exedrae for the philosophers and 
rhetoricians to lecture in, porticoes for the 
idle, and libraries for the learned, and were 
adorned with marbles, fountains, and shaded 
walks and plantations. M. Agrippa, in the 
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Teign oi Augostus, was the first who afforded 
these luxuries to his ooontrymen, by bequeath- 
ing to them the thermae and gardens which 
he had erected in the Campus Martins. The 
example set by Agrippa was followed by 
Nero, and afterwards by Titus, the ruins of 
whose thermae are still yisible, covering a 
Ta«t extent, partly under ground and partly 
above the EsquUine hill. Thermae were also 
, erected by Tngan, Cu*acalla, and Diocletian, 
of the two last of which ample remains still 
exist. Previously to the erection of these 
estabUshments for the use of the population, 
it was customary for those who sought the 
favour of the people to give them a day's 
bathing free of expense. From thence it is 
feir to infer that the quadrant paid for admis- 
sion iato the halneae was not exacted at the 
thermae, which, as being the works of the 
emperors, would naturally be opened with 
imperial generosity to all, and without any 
charge. 

BALTEUS (rtXatuavX a belt, a shoulder 
Delt, was used to suspend the swcnrd. See 
the figs, on p. 41. In the Homeric times the 
Greeks used a belt to support the shield. The 
balteus was likewise employed to suspend 
the quiver, and sometimes together with it 
the bow. More c<»mnonly the belt, whether 
employed to support the sword, the shield, 
or the quiver, was made of leather, and was 
firequently ornamented with gold, silver, and 
precious stones. In a general sense hcUteue 
was applied not only to the belt which passed 
over the shoulder, but also to the girdle 
{cmgtdwn), which eno<»npa88ed the waist. 
In architecture, Titruvius applies the term 
Bdltei to the bands surrounding the volute 
cm each side of an Ionic capital. Other 
writers apply it to the pr<ieeinct%one9 of an 
amphitheatre. [Amphxthkatbum.] 

BAILATHRON (fiapoBpov), also called Oeuo- 
iCA (opvy/yut), a deep cavern or chasm, like 
the Ceadas at Sparta, behind the Acropolis at 
Athens, into which criminals were tiirown. 
[Ceasas.] 

BARBA (irtiywv, y^tor, virqvi\\ the beard. 
The Greeks seem generally to have worn the 
beard till the time of Alexander the Great ; 
and a thick beard was considered as a mark 
of manliness. The Greek philosophers in 
particular were distinguished by their long 
beards as a sort of badge. The Romans in 
early times wore the beard uncut, and the 
Boman beards are said not to have been 
shaved till b.c. 300, when P. Ticinius Maena 
brought over a barber from Sicily ; and Pliny 
adds, that the first Roman who is said to 
have been shaved every day was Scipio 
Africanos. His custom, however, was soon 
followed, and shaving became a regular thing. 



lo the later times of the republic there were 
many who shaved the beard only partially, 
and trimmed it, so as to give it an ornamental 
form; to them the terms bene harhati and 
harhatuli are applied. In the general way at 
Rome, a long beard {harha promissa) was 
considered a mark of slovenliness and squalor » 
The first time of shaving was regarded as the 
beginning of manhood, and the day on which 
this took place was celebrated as a festival. 
There was no particular time fixed for this 
to be done. Usually, however, it was done 
when the young Roman assumed the toga 
virilis. The hair cut off on such occasions 
was consecrated to some god. Thus Nerc 
put his up in a gold box, set with pearls, and 
dedicated it to Jupiter Capitolinus. Under 
the emperor Hadrian the beard began to 
revive. Plutarch says that the emperor wore 
it to hide some -scars on his face. The prac- 
tice afterwards became ccmmion, and till the 
time of Constantine the Great, th^ emperors 
appear in busts and coins with beards. The 
Romans let tiieir beards grow in time of 
mourning ; the Greeks, on the other hand, 
on such occasi<ms shaved the beard close. 

BARBITUS (/3ap/34TO«), or BARBiTON 
(fidpfit.TwX a stringed instrument, the ori- 
ginal form of which is uncertain. Later 
writers use it as synonymous with the lyra. 
[Ltka.] 

BASCAUDA, a British basket. This term, 
which remains with very little variation in 
the Welsh " basgawd " and the English 
"basket," was conveyed to Rome together 
with the articles denoted by it. 

BASILIcA (so. aedety aula, porHeue — 
/SooriAuci}, also regia), a building which served 
as a court of law and an exchange, or place 
of meeting for merchants and men of busi- 
ness. The word was adopted from the Athe- 
nians, whose second archon was styled arehon 
basUetu Capx"*^ /iaaiAevs), and the tribunal 
where he adjudicated 4toa5em^tw (17 /SeurtXeio^ 
<rroa), the substantive aula or porticus in 
Latin being omitted for convenience, and 
the distinctive epithet converted into a sub- 
stantive. The first edifice of this description 
at Rome was not erected until b.c. 182. It 
was situated in the forum adjoiniag the curia, 
and was denominated Basilica Portia, in com- 
memoration of its founder, M. Porcius Cato. 
Besides this there were twenty others erected 
at different periods, within the city of Rome. 
The forum, or, where there was more than 
one, the one which was in the most firequented 
and central part of the city, was always se- 
lected for the site of a basilica ; and hence it 
is that the classic writers not unfrequentiy 
use the terms forum and btuilica synony- 
mously. The grouna plan of all these buUd- 
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ings is rectangular, and their width not more 
than half, nor less than one-third of the 
length. This area was divided into three 
nares, consisting of a centre {media portictu)^ 
and two side aisles, separated from the centre 
one, each by a single row of columns. At one 
end of the centre aisle was the tribimal of the 
judge, in form either rectangular or circular, as 
is seen in the annexed plan of the basilica at 
Pompeii. In the centre of the tribunal was 




Ground Plan of a Bacilioa. 

placed the curule chair of the praetor, and seats 
fbr the judices and the advocates. The two side 
aisles, as has been said, were separated from 
the centre one by a row of columns, behind 
each of which was placed a square pier or 
pilaster {parastata)^ which supported the 
flooring of an upper portico, similar to the 
gallery of a modem church. The upper 
gallery was in like manner decorated with 
columns, of lower dimensions than those 
below ; and these served to support the roof, 
and were connected with one another by a 
parapet-wall or balustrade (phtteua), which 
served as a defence against the danger of 
falling over, and screened the crowd of loiter- 
ers above {mb-iarilicarU) from the people of 
business in the area below. Many of these 
edifices were afterwards used as Christian 
churches, and many churches were built 
after the model above described. Such churches 
were called batilieaef which name they retain 
to the present day, being still called at Bome. 
basUieTie. 

BASTERNA, a kind of litter {leetica) in 
which women were carried in the time of the 
Roman emperors. It appears to have resem- 
bled the Leetica [Lectica] very closely ; and 
the only difference apparently was, that the 
lectica was carried by slaves, and the bastema 
by two mules. 

BAXA, or BAXEA, a sandal made of vege- 
table leaves, twigs, or fibres, worn on the 
stage by comic actors. 

B£MA Oijjxa). [EocLESiA.] 

BENDIDEIA (/5«v«i8eia), a Thracian festi- 
val in honour of the goddess Bendis, who is 
said to be identical with the Grecian Artemis 
and with the Roman Diana. The festival 
was of a bacchanalian character. From 
Thrace it was brought to Athens, where It 



was celebrated in the Peiraeens, on the 19th 
or 20th of the month Thargelion, before the 
Fanathenaea Minora. The temple of Bendi> 
was called Bendideion. 

BENEFICiUM, BENEFICliRiUS. The 
term heMficium is of firequent occurrenee in 
the Roman law, in the sense of some special 
privilege or favour granted to a person in 
respect of age, sex, or condition. But the 
word was also used in other senses. In tiie 
time of Cicero it was usual for a general, or 
a governor of a province, to report to the 
treasury the names of those under his com- 
mand who had done good service to the state : 
those who were included in such report were 
said in heneficiis ad aerarium deferri. In &e- 
neficOs in these passages may mean that the 
persons so reported were considered as per- 
sons who had deserved well of the state ; and 
so the word heneficiwn may have reference to 
the services of the individuals ; but as the 
object for which their services were reported 
was the benefit of thf individuals, it seems 
that the term had reference fJso to the reward, 
immediate or remote, obtained for their servi- 
ces. The honours and offices of the Roman 
state, in the republican period, were caUed 
the heneficia of the Fopulus Romanus. Bene- 
ficium also signified any promotion conferred 
on or grant made to soldiers, who were 
thence called beneficiarii. 

BESTIARII (^pto|uu£xoO» persons who 
fought with wild beasts in the games of the 
circus. They were either persons who fought 
for the sake of pay {auotor amentum) y and 
who were allowed arms, or they were crimi- 
nals, who were tisually permitted to have no 
means of defence against the wild beasts. 

BIBLIOFOLA (fiipXum^knsX also called 
librariu9t a bookseller. The shop was called 
apotheca or tabema librarian or merely Ubra- 
ria. The Romans had their Paternoster- 
row; for the bibliopolae or librarii lived 
mostly in one street, called Argiletum. An- 
other favourite quarter of the booksellers was 
the Yicus Sandalarius. There seems also to 
have been a sort of bookstalls by the temples 
of Yertnmnus and Janus. 

BIBLiOTHECA (/5i/5\u)ftjioj, or airo^i^ 
/3i/3Aih>v), primarily, the place where a collec- 
tion of books was kept ; secondarily, the col- 
lection itself. Public collections of books 
appear to have been very ancient. That of 
Peisistratus (b.c. 550) was intended for public 
use ; it was subsequently removed to Persia 
by Xerxes. About the same tune Polycrates, 
tyrant of Samos, is said to have founded a 
library. In the best days of Athens, even 
private persons had large collections of books ; 
but the most important and splendid public 
library of antiquity was that founded by the 
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Ptolemies at Alexandria, begun under Ptolemy 
Soter, but increased and re-arranged in an 
orderly and systematic manner by Ptolemy 
PMLadelphus, who also appointed a fixed 
librarian, and otherwise provided for the use- 
fcilness of the institution. A great part of 
this splendid library was consumed by fire in 
the siege of Alexandria by Julius Caesar ; but 
it was soon restored, and continued in a 
flourishing condition till it was destroyed by 
the Arabs, a.b. 640. The Ptolemies were not 
long without a riyal in zeal. Eumenes, king of 
Pergamus, became a patron of literature and 
the sciences, and established a library, which, 
in spite of the prohibition against exporting 
papyrus issued by Ptolemy, who was jealous 
of his success, became ycry extensive, and 
perhaps next in importance to the library of 
Alexandria. The first public library in Bome 
was that founded by Asinius PoUio, and was 
in the atrium Libertatis on Mount Arentine. 
The library of PoUio was followed by that of 
Augustus in the temple of Apollo on Mount Pa- 
latine and by another, bibliothecae Octavianae, 
in the theatre of Marcellus. There were also 
libraries on the Capitol, in the temple of 
Peace, in the palace of Tiberius, besides the 
Ulpian library, which was the most, famous, 
founded by Trajan. Libraries were also 
usually attached to the Thermae. [Balnetth.] 
Private collections of books were made at 
Kome soon after the second Punic war. 
The zeal of Cicero, Atticus, and others, 
in increasing their libraries is well known. 
It became, in fact, the fashion to have & 
room elegantly furnished as a library, and 
reserved for that purpose. The charge of the 
libraries in Bome was given to persons called 
Ubrarii. 

BICOS 03(ko$), the name of an earthen 
vessel in common use among the Greeks, for 
holding wine, and salted meat and fish. 

BIDENTAL, the name given to a place 
where any one had been struck by lightning, 
or where any one had been killed by lightning 
and buried. Such a place was considered 
sacred. Priests, who were called hidentales^ 
collected the earth which had been torn up 
by lightning, and every thing that had been 
scorched, and burnt it in the ground with a 
sorrowful murmur. The officiating priest 
was said eondere fulgwr ; he further conse- 
crated the spot by sacrificing a two-year-old 
sheep (&u2en«), whence the name of the place 
and of the priest, and he also erected an altar, 
and surrounded it with a wall or fence. To 
move the bounds of a bidental, or in any way 
to violate its sacred precincts, was considered 
as sacrilege. 

BIDIAEI C/Stfitotoi), magistrates in Sparta, 
whose business was to inspect the gymnastic 



exercises. They were either five or six in 
number. 

BIGA or BIGAE. [Cureus.] 

BIGATUS. [Denaetos.] 

BIPENNIS. [Secums.] 

BIBEMIS. (1.) A ship with two banks of 
oars. [Navis.] Such ships were called di~ 
crota by the Greeks, which term is also 
used by Cicero. — (2.) A boat rowed by two 
oars. 

BIS8EXTUS ANNUS. [Calendabium, 
Roman.] 

BOEDRdMiA C/5o*?«p<Jj*ta), a festival cele- 
brated at Athens on the seventh day of the 
month Boedromion, in honour of Apollo Bo&- 
dromius. The name Boedromius, by which 
Apollo was called in Boeotia and many other 
parts of Greece, seems to indicate ttiat by 
this festival he was honoured as a martikl 
god, who, either by Us actual presence or 
by his oracles, afforded assistance in the dan- 
gers of war. 

BOEOTARCHES 03oio)T«£pxij?, or Pomrio- 
Xo«), the name of the chief magistrates of the 
Boeotian confederacy, chosen by the different 
states. Their duties were chiefiy of a mili- 
tary character. Each state of the confederacy 
elected one boeotarch, the Thebans two. The 
total number from the whole confederacy 
varied with the niunber of the independent 
states, but at the time of the Peloponnesian 
war they appear to have been ten or twelve. 
The boeotarchs, when engaged in military ser- 
vice, formed a council of war, the decisions 
of which were determined by a majority of 
votes, the president being one of the two 
Theban boeotarchs, who commanded alter- 
nately. Their period of service was a year, 
begiiming about the winter solstice ; and 
whoever continued in office longer than his 
time was punishable with death, both at 
Thebes and in other cities. 

BONA, property. The phrase in bonis is 
frequently used as opposed to dominium or 
Qmritarian ownership {ex Jure Quiritium). 
The ownership of certain kinds of things among 
the Romans could only be transferred from one 
person to another with certain formalities, or 
acquired by usucapion (that is, the unin- 
terrupted possession of a thing for a certain 
time). But if it was clearly the intention of 
the owner to transfer the ownership, and the 
necessary forms only were wanting, the pur- 
chaser had the thing in boniSy and he had the 
enjoyment of it, though the original owner 
was still legally the owner, and was said to 
have the thing ex jure QwtnYit^m, notwith- 
standing he had parted with the thing. The 
person who possessed a thing in bonis was 
protected in the enjoyment of it by the prae- 
tor, and consequently after a lime would 
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obtain the Quiritarian ownership of it by 
nsacapion. [Usucapio.] 

BONA ClDtJCA. Cadueum UteraUy sig- 
nifles that which falls: thus glatu cadttca 
is the mast which falls from a tree. The 
strict legal sense of eaduoum and bona eaduca 
is as follows : — ^If a thing is left by testament 
to a person, so that he can take it by the jus 
civile, but from some cause has not taken it, 
that thing is called eadueum^ as if it had fallen 
trom him. Or if a heres ex parte, or a le- 
gatee, died before the opening of the will, the 
thing was cadueum. That which was cadu- 
eum came, in the first place, to those among 
the heredes who had children; and if the 
heredes had no children, it came among those 
of the legatees who had children. In case 
there was no prior claimant the cadueum 
belonged to the aerarium ; and subsequently 
to the flscus. [Aekarivm.] 

BONA FIDES implies, generally speaking, 
the absence of all fraud and unfair dealing or 
acting. In yarious actions arising out of 
mutual dealings, such as buying and selling, 
lending and hiring, x>artnership and others, 
bona fides is equivalent to aequum and jus- 
tum ; and such actions were sometimes called 
bonae fidei actiones. The formula of the 
praetor, which was the authority of the judex, 
empowered him in such cases to inquire and 
determine ex bona fide, that is, according to 
the real merits of the case : sometimes aequius 
melius was used instead of ex bona fide. 

b5nORUM CESSiO. There were two 
kinds of bonorum cessio, injure and extra jue. 
The injure cestio was a mode of transferring 
ownership by means of a fictitious suit. The 
bonorum eeuio extra Jus was introduced by 
a Julian law, passed either in the time of 
Julius Caesar or Augustus, which allowed an 
insolrent debtor to give up his property to his 
creditors. The debtor thus avoided the in- 
famia consequent on the bonorum emtio, 
which was involuntary, and he was free ttom 
all personal execution. He was also allowed 
to retain a small portion of his property for 
his support. The property thus given up 
was sold, and the proceeds distributed among 
the creditors. 

BONORUM COLLiTIO. By the strict 
rules of the civil law an emancipated son had 
no right to the inheritance of his father, whe- 
ther he died testate or intestate. But, in 
course of time, the praetor granted to eman- 
cipated children the privilege of equal succes- 
sion with those who remained in the power 
of the father at the time of his death ; but 
only on^condition that they should bring into 
one common stock with their father's pro- 
perty, and for the purpose of an equal divi- 
■ion mnong all the father's children, whatever 



property they had at the time of the father's 
death, and which would have been acquired 
for the father in case they had still remained 
in his power. This was called bonorom col- 
latio. 

BONORUM EMTiO ET EMTOR. The 
expression bonorum emtio applies to a sale of 
the property either of a living or of a dead 
person. It was in effect, as to a living debtor, 
an execution. In the case of a dead i>er8on, 
his property was sold when it was ascertained 
that there was neither heres nor bonofmm 
possessor, nor any other person entitled to 
succeed to it. In the case of the property of 
a living person bdng sold, the praetor, on 
the application of the creditors, ordered it to 
be possessed {poesideri) by the creditors for 
thirty successive days, and notice to be given 
of the sale. This explains the expression in 
Livy (ii. 24) : " ne qms militis, donee in 
cassis esset, bona possideret aut venderet." 

BONORUM POSSESSiO was the right of 
suing for or retaining a patrimony or thing 
which belonged to another at the time of his 
death. The bonorum x>osse8sio was given by 
the edict both contra tahulas, secundum tabu- 
las, and intestati. 1. An emancipated son 
had no legal claim on the inheritance of his 
father ; but if he was omitted in his father's 
will, or not expressly exheredated, the prae- 
tor's edict gave him the bononmi possessio 
contra tabulas, on condition that he would 
bring into hotchpot {bonorum colUtHo) with 
Ms brethren who continued in the parent's 
power, whatever property he had at the time 
of the parent's death. 2. The bonorum poS' 
sessio seotmdum tabulas was that possesaica 
which the praetor gave, conformably to the 
words of the will, to those named in it as 
heredes, when there was no person intitled to 
make a claim against the wUl, or none who 
chose to make such a claim. 3. In the case 
of intestacy {intestati) there vrere seven de- 
grees of persons who might claim the bonorum 
possessio, each in his order, upon there being 
no claim of a prior degree. The first three 
degrees were children, legiHmi heredes, and 
proximi cognati. Emancipated children could 
claim as well as those who were not eman- 
cipated, and adoptive as well as children 
of the blood ; but not children who had been 
adopted into another family. If a fr^edmaa 
died intestate, leaving only a wile (in manu) 
or an adoptive son, the patron was entitled 
to the bonorum possessio of one half of his 
property. 

BOONAE (jSowwu), persons in Athens who 
purchased oxen for the public sacrifices and 
feasts. They are spoken of by Demosthenes 
in conjunction with the UpomuU and thoee 
who presided over the mysteries. 
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BOREASMUS (fioptcurfU^ or fioptaunioC), a 
fcstiYal celebrated by the Athenians in honour 
of Boreas, which, as Herodotus seems to 
think, -was instituted during the Persian war, 
when the Athenians, being commanded by an 
oracle to invoke their yofi/Bpi? eirucovpo«, prayed 
to Boreas. But considering that Boreas was 
intimately connected with the early history of 
Attica, we have reason to suppose that even 
previous to the Persian wars certain honours 
were paid to him, which were perhajw only 
revived and increased after the event re- 
corded by Herodotus. The festival, however, 
does not seem ever to have had any great 
celebrity. 

•BOULfi (/3ovAjj — ^ Twv irevToucoo-tiuv). In 
the heroic ages, represented to us by Homer, 
the bouli is simply an aristocratical council 
of the elders amongst the nobles, sitting 
under their king as president, which decided 
on public business and judicial matters, fire- 
quently in connection with, but apparentiy 
not subject to an agorOf or mectii^ of the 
freemen of the state. [Aooka.] This form 
of government, though it existed for some 
time in the Ionian, Aeolian, and Achaean 
states, was at last wholly abolished in these 
states. Among the Dorians, however, espe- 
cially among the Spartans, this was not the 
case, for they retained the kingly power of 
the Heracleidae, in conjunction with the 
Gerousia or assembly of elders, of which the 
kings were members. [Gebousia.] At Athens 
on the contrary, the boulS was a representa- 
tive, and in most respects a popular body 
(^Brifiorucov). The first institution of the 
Athenian boulS is generally attributed to 
Solon ; but tiiere are strong reasons for sup- 
posing that, as in the case of the Areiopttffus, 
he merely modified the constitution of a body 
which he found already existing. But be 
this as it may, it is admitted that Solon 
made the number of his bouli 400, 100 from 
each of the four tribes. When the number of 
the tribes was raised to ten by Cleisthenes 
(b. c. 510), the council also was increased to 
500, fifty being taken from each of the ten 
tribes. The bouleutae (fiov\evTaC) or council- 
lors were appointed by lol^ and hence they 
are called councillors made by the bean (oi 
airh Tov Kvafutv /SovAeuroO, from the use of 
beans in drawing lots. They were required 
to submit to a scrutiny or docitnanOf in which 
they gave evidence of being genuine citizens, 
of never having lost their civic rights by ati- 
miot and also of being above 30 years of age. 
They remained in office for a year, receiving 
a drachma (/uo^ht /3ovAevTuc6$) for each day 
on which they sat : and independent of the 
general account (ev^voi), which the whole 
body had to give at the md of the year, any 



single member was liable to expulsion for 
misconduct by his colleagues. The senate of 
500 was divided into ten sections of fifty 
each, the members of which were called pty' 
tones (irpvToi^is), and were all of the same 
tribe ; they acted as presidents both of the 
council and the assemblies during thirty-five 
or thirty-six days, as the case might be, eo 
as to complete the lunar year of 354 days 
(12X20|). 'Each tribe exercised these Amo- 
tions in turn ; the period of office was called 
a prytany (vpin-oyeia), and the tribe that pre- 
sided the preaidmg tribe ; the order in which 
the tribes presided was determined by lot, 
and the four supernumerary days were given 
to the tribes which came last in order. More- 
over, to obviate the difficulty of having too 
many in office at once, every fifty was sub- 
divided into five bodies <rf ten each ; its pry- 
tany also being portioned out into five periods, 
of seven days each ; so that only ten senators 
presided for a week over the rest, and were 
thence called proedri (irp6<£pot). Again, out 
of these proedri an epistatet (emordnis) was 
chosen for one day to preside as a chairman 
in the senate, and the assembly of the people ; 
during his day of office he kept the public 
records and seal. The prytanes had the right 
of convening the council and the assembly 
(acicAi}o-ia). The duty of the proedri and 
their prefeddent was to propose subjects for 
discussion, and to take the votes both of the 
councillors and the people; for neglect of 
their duty they were liable to a fine. More- 
over, whenever a meeting, either of the 
council or of the assembly, was convened, the 
chairman of the proedri selected by lot nine 
others, one from each of the non-presiding 
tribes; these also were called proedri, and 
possessed a chairman of their own, likewise 
appointed by lot from among themselves. 
But the proedri who proposed the subject for 
discussion to the assembly belonged to the 
presiding tribe. It is observed, under Abeio- 
PAors, that the chief object of Solon, in form- 
ing the senate and the areiopagus, was to 
control the democratical powers of the state : 
for this purpose he ordained that the senate 
should discuss and vote upon all matters 
before they were submitted to the assembly, 
so that nothing could be laid before the 
people on which the senate had not come to 
a previous decision. This decision, or bill, 
was called proboulettma (irpo/SovAcvfui) ; but 
then not only might this probotUeuma be re- 
jected or modified by the assembly, but the 
latter also possessed and exercised the power 
of C(nning to a decision completely different 
from the wiU of the senate. In addition to 
the bills which.it was the duty of the senate 
to propose of their own accord, there were 
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others of a different character, viz. such as 
any priyate individual might vish to have 
submitted to the people. To accomplish this, 
it was first necessary for the party to obtain, 
by petition, the privilege of access to the 
senate, and leave to proi>ose his motion ; and 
if the measure met with their approbation, he 
could then submit it to the assembly. A pro- 
posal of this kind, which had the sanction of 
the senate, was also called probouleuma, and 
frequently related to the conferring of some 
particular honour or privilege upon an indi- 
vidual. Thus the proposal of- Ctesiphon for 
crowning Demosthenes is so styled. In the 
assembly the bill of the senate was first read, 
perhaps by the crier, after the introductory 
ceremonies were over ; and then the proedri 
put the question to the people, whether they 
approved of It. The people declared their 
will by a show of hands (wpoxetporovia). If 
it was confirmed it became a psephisma 
(^^jxa), or decree of the people, binding 
upon all classes. The form for drawing up 
such decrees varied in different ages. In the 
time of Demosthenes the decrees commence 
with the name of the archon ; then come the 
day of the month, the tribe in office, and, 
lastly, the name of the proposer. The motive 
for passing the decree is next stated; and 
then follows the decree itself, prefaced with 
the formula ieWx^ot Tp/SwAj kcu. t«? ^luf. The 
senate house was called Bouleuterion (^ovXev 
nfpuw). The prytanes also had a building to 
hold their meetings in, where they were en- 
tertained at the public expense during their 
prytany. This was called the Frytaneion, 
and was used for a variety of purposes. [Pbt- 

TANBION.] 

BBACAE, or BRACCAE (ovo^vpOes), 
trowsers, pantaloons, were common to all the 
nations which encircled the Greek and Boman 
population, extending from the Indian to the 
Atlantic ocean, but were not worn by the 
Greeks and Romans themselves. Accordingly 
the monuments containing representations of 
people different from 'the Greeks and Romans 
exhibit them in trowsers, thus distinguishing 
them from the latter people. 

BRAURONIA Opavpcawa), a festival cele- 
brated in honour of Artemis Brauronia, in the 
Attic town of Brauron, where Orestes and 
Iphigeneia, on their return from Tauris, were 
supposed by the Athenians to have landed, 
and left the statue of the Taurian goddess. It 
was held every fifth year, and the chief solem- 
nity consisted in the Attic girls between the 
ages of five and ten years going in solemn 
procession to the sanctuary, where they were 
consecrated to the goddess. During this act 
the priests sacrificed a gpoat, • and the girls 
performed a propitiatory rite, in which they 



imitated bears. This rite may have simply 
risen from the circumstance that the bear was 
sacred to Artemis, especially in Arcadia. 
There was also a quinquennial festival called 
Brauronia, which was celebrated by men and 
dissolute women, at Brauron, in honour of 
Dionysus. ^ 

BRUTTIANI, slaves whose duty it was to 
wait upon the Roman magistrates. They are 
said to have been originally taken from among 
the Bruttians. 

BUCCINA (fivKoaniX a kind of horn trumpet, 
anciently made out of a shell {Intccinum)^ the 
form of which is exhibited in the specimen 
annexed. The buccina was distinct from tiie 



Buodna, TVumpct. (Blancbini, De Mas. Inatnim. Tet) 

eomu; but it is often confounded with it 
The buccina seems to have been chiefly dis- 
tinguished by the twisted form of the shell, 
from which it was originally made. In later 
times it was carved from horn, and perhaps 
fh>m wood or metal, so as to imitate the 
shell. The buccina was chiefly used to pro- 
claim the watches of the day and of the 
night, hence called buccina prima^ secunda^ 
&c. It was also blown at funerals, and at 
festive entertainments both before sitting 
down to table and after. 

BULLA, a circular plate or bora of metal, 
so called from its resemblance in form to a 
bubble floating upon water. Bright studs of 
this description were used to adorn the sword 




Bulla. (I^m the CoUectioa of Mr. Rogera ; the gold 
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belt ; but we most frequently read of bullae 
as ornaments -worn by children, suspended 
from the neck, and especially by the sons of 
the noble and wealthy. Such an one is called 
heres bulhitus by JuTenal. The bulla was 
usually made of thin plates of gold. The 
use of the buUa, like that of the praetexta, 
was derived from the Etruscans. It was 
originally worn only by the children of the 
patricians, but subsequently by all of free 
^irth. 

BtJRIS. [Akatbum.] 

BUSTTJM. It was customary among the 
Romans to bum the bodies of the dead before 
burying them. When the spot appointed for 
that purpose adjoined the place of sepulture, 
it was termed btutum; when it was separate 
from it, it was called ustrina. From this 
word the gladiators, who were hired to fight 
round the burning pyre of the deceased, were 
called buitttarii, 

BUXUM or BUXUS, probably means the 
wood of the box-tree, but was given as a 
name to many things made of this wood. 
The tablets used for writing on, and covered 
with wax {tabulae eeratae)^ were usually 
made of box. In the same way the Greek 
irvf u>y, formed from irufo?, " box-wood," 
camie to be applied to any tablets, whether 
they were made of this wood or any other 
BulMitance. Tops and combs were made of 
box-wood, and also all wind instruments, 
especially the flute. 

BY8SUS OvV«n)5), linen, and not cotton. 
The word byssus appears to come from the 
Hebrew butZy and the Greeks probably got it 
through the Phoenicians. 



CABEIRIA (jco^etpta), mysteries, festivals, 
and orgies, solemnised in all places in 
which the Felasgian Cabeiri were worshipped, 
but especially in Samothrace, Imbros, Lenmos, 
Thebes, Anthedon, Pergamus, and Berytos. 
Little is known respecting the rites observed 
^n these mysteries, as no one was allowed to 
divulge them. The most celebrated were 
those of the island of Samothrace, which, if 
we may judge from those of Lemnos, were 
solemnised every year, and lasted for nine 
days. Persons on their admission seem to 
have undergone a sort of examination respect- 
ing the life they had led hitherto, and were 
then purified of all their crimes, even if they 
had committed murder. 

CADtJCEUS ((ojpiJ«tov, KTifntKiovX the staff 
or mace carried by heralds and ambassadors 
in time of war. This name is also given to 
the staff with which Hermes or Mercury is 
usually represented, as is shown in the fol- 
lowing figure of that god. From caduceus 



was formed the word caduceatoTf which signi- 
fied a person sent to treat of peace. The 
persons of the caduceatores were considered 
sacred. 




^^^S^ 



Hermes bearing tiie Cnduceus. (Mumo Borbonico, 
vol. vi. pi. a.) 

CADtCUM. [Bona Caduca.] 

CADUS (icoSof, Ka£8os), a large vessel 
usually made of earthenware, which was 
used for keeping wine, drawing water, &c. 
The name of cadus was sometimes given to 
the vessel or urn in which the counters or 
pebbles of the dicasts were put, when they 
gave their vote on a trial, but the diminutive 
KoSCcTKOi was more commonly used in this 
signification. 

CAELATtJRA (TopevTiwj), a branch of the 
fine arts, under which all sorts of ornamental 
work in metal, except actual statues, appear 
to be included. The principal processes, 
which these words were used to designate, 
seem to have been of three kinds : hammer- 
ing metal plates into moulds or dies, so as to 
bring out a raised pattern; engraving the 
surface of metals with a sharp tool ; and 
working a pattern of one metal upon or into 
the surface of another : in short, the various 
processes which we describe by the words 
chasing^ damaaceningy &c. The objects on 
which the caelator exercised his art were 
chiefiy weapons and armour — especially 
shields, chariots, tripods, and other votive 
offerings, quoits, candelabra, thrones, curule 
chairs, mirrors, goblets, dishes, and all kinds 
of gold and sUver plate. The ornamental 
work with which the chaser decorated such 
objects consisted either of simple running 
patterns, chiefiy in imitation of plants and 
flowers, or of animals, or of mythologica. 
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subjects, and, for armour, of battles. The 
mythological subjects -were reserved for the 
works of the gnreatest masters of the art : 
they were generally executed in very high 
relief [anaglypha). In the finest works, the 
ornamental pattern was frequently distinct 
from the vessel, to which it was either fas- 
tened permanently, or so that it could be 
removed at pleasure, the vessel being of silver, 
and the ornaments of gold, crustae aut emble- 
mata. The art of ornamental metal-work 
was in an advanced stage of progress among 
the Greeks of the heroic period, as we see 
from numerous passages of Homer : but its 
origin, in the high artistic sense, is to be 
ascribed to Phidias, and its complete deve- 
lopment to Polycletus. In the last age of the 
Roman Republic, the prevailing wealth and 
luxury, and the presence of Greek artists at 
Rome, combined to bring the art more than 
ever into requisition. After this period it 
suddenly fell into disuse. 

CAELIBATUS. [Aes Uxoeitjm ; Lbx Ju- 
lia et Papia Poppaea.] 

CAERITUM TABULAE. [AERAau.] 
CAESAR, a title of the Roman emperors, 
was originally a family name of the Julia 
gens ; it was assumed by Octavianus as the 
adopted son of the great dictator, C. Julius 
Caesar, and was by him handed down to his 
adopted son Tiberius. It continued to be 
used by Caligula, Claudius, and Kero, as 
members either by adoption or female de- 
scent of Caesar's family ; but although the 
family became extinct with ^ero, succeeding 
emperors still retained the name as part of 
their titles, and it was the practice to prefix 
it to their own names, as for instance, Impe- 
rator Cctesar Domitiantu Augusttu. When 
Hadrian adopted Aelius Varus, he allowed 
the latter to take the title of Caesar ; and 
from this time, though the title of Augustus 
continued to be confined to tne reigning em- 
peror, that of Caesar was also granted to the 
second person in the state and the heir pre- 
sumptive to the throne. [Augustus.] 

CALAMISTRUM, an instrument made of 
iron, and hollow like a reed {calamus) y used 
for curling the hair. For this purpose it was 
heated, the person who performed the office 
of heating it in wood ashes {cinis) being 
called cinifloy or cinerarius. 

CALAMUS, a sort of reed which the an- 
cients used as a pen for writing. The best 
florts were ^ot from Aegypt and CniduB. 
CALANTICA. [Coma.] 
CALATHUS (koXo^o?, also called roAopos), 
usually signified the basket in which women 
placed their work, and especially the mate- 
rials for spinning. In the following cut a 
dlave, belonging to the class called quasUla- 



riae, is presenting her mistress with the caU- 
thus. Baskets of this kind were also used 
for other purposes, such as for carrying fruits, 




Slave prewn^ng a Calathus. (From a Painting an a Taw.) 

flowers, &c. The name of calathi was also 
given to cups for holding wine. Calathus 
was properly a Greek word, though used by 
the Latin writers. The Latin word corre- 
sponding to it was qualus or quasillta. From 
quasilhis came guasiUariaj the name of the 
slave who spun, and who was considered the 
meanest of the female slaves. 

CALCEUS, CALCEAMEN, CALCEiMEN- 
TUM (virofiij/uut, ircfitAov), a shoe or boot, any- 
thing adapted to cover and preserve the feet 
in walking. The use of shoes was by no 
means universal among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. The Homeric heroes are represented 
without shoes when armed for battle. So- 
crates, Phocion, and Cato, frequently went 
barefoot. The Roman slaves had no shoes. 
The covering of the feet was removed before 
reclining at meals. People in grief; as for 
instance at funerals, frequently went bare- 
footed. Shoes may be divided into those in 
which the mere sole of a shoe was attached 
to the sole of the foot by ties or bands, or by 
a covering for the toes or the instep [801.KA ; 
Ckepida ; Soccus] ; and those which ascended^ 
higher and higher, according as they covered 
the ankles, the calf, or the whole of the leg. 
To calceamenta of the latter kind, i. e. to 
shoes and boots, as distinguished team san- 
dals and slippers, the term oaleeus was ap- 
plied in its proper and restricted sense. There 
were also other varieties of the caleeus ac- 
cording to its adaptation to particular profes- 
sions or modes of life. Thus the Caliga was 
principally worn by soldiers ; the Fkbo by 
labourers and rustics ; and the Cothubhits by 
tragedians, hunters, and horsemen. The 
ealeei probably did not much differ from oar 
shoes, and are exemplified in a {minting at 
Herculaneum, which represents a female 
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wearing bracelets, a wreath of ivy, and a 
panther's skin, while she is in the attitude of 
dancing and playing on the cymbals. The 
f Ofrm and colour of the calceus indicated rank 
and offi(». Roman senators wore high shoes 
like hoskinB, fastened in fh>nt with four black 
thongs. They were also sometimes adorned 



with a small citbcent : we do not find on any the leather was softened by the use of alum. 



ancient statues the crescent, but we may re- 
gard the bottom right hand figure in the 
annexed cut as representing the shoe of a 
senator. Among the calcei worn by senators, 
those called mullein from their resemblance to 
the scales of the red mullet, were particularly 
admired ; as well as others called alutaey because 




Greek Shoes. (FMnn aaoiou Vmm.) 

CALCULATOR (A<ryMmj«), a keeper of ac- 
counts in general, and also a teacher of arith- 
metic. In Roman families of importance 
there was a calculator or account-keeper, who 
is, however, more frequently called by the 
name of dispensatory or procurator : he was a 
kind of steward. 

CALCULI, little stones or pebbles, used for 
various purposes, as, for instance, among the 
Athenians for voting. Calculi were used in 
playing a sort of draughts. Subsequently, 
instead of pebbles, ivory, or silver, or gold, 
or other men (as we call them) were used ; 
but they still bore the name of calculi. Cal- 
culi were also used in reckoning ; and hence 
the phrases catctdum ponere, calcuUun sttb- 
ducere. 

CALDiRIUM. [BALNExnc.] 

CALENDAE or KALENDAE. [Calenda- 

BIVX.] 

CALENDlRIUM or KALENDlRIUM, 
generally signified an account-book, in which 
were altered the names of a person's debtors, 
with the interest which they had to pay, and 
it was so called because the interest had to 
be paid on the calends of each montii. The 
word, however, was also used in the signifi- 
cation of a modem calendar or almanac. 
(1) Gbxek Caxendab. The Greek year was 
divided into twelve lunar months, depending 
on the actual changes of the moon. The first 
day of the month (yovfirivCa) was not the day 
of the conjunction, but the day on the even- 
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ing of which the new moon appeared ; con- 
sequently All! moon was the middle of the 
month. The limar month consists of twenty- 
nine days and about thirteen hours ; accord- 
ingly some months were necessarily reckoned 
at twenty-nine days, and rather more of them 
at thirty days. The latter were called full 
months (irXijpeis), the former hollow months 
(icoiXoi). As the twelve lunar months fell 
short of the solar year, they were obliged 
every other year to interpolate an intercalary 
month 0*iji' efipofufioMK) of thirty or twenty- 
nine days. The ordinary year consisted of 
354 days, and the interpolated year, therefore, 
of 384 or 383. This interpolated year (rpt^ 
nfpts) was seven days and a half too long, 
and to correct the error, the intercalary month 
was from time to time omitted, ^e Attic 
year began with the summer solstice : the 
following is the sequence of the Attic months 
and the number of days in each : — ^Heca- 
tombaeon (30), Metageitnion (29), Boedro- 
mion (30), Pyanepsion (29), Maemacterion 
(30), Poseideon (29), Gamelion (30), Anthes- 
terion (29), Elaphebolion (30), Munychion 
(29), Thargelion (30), Scirophorion (29). 
The intercalary month was a second Poseideon 
inserted in the middle of the year. Every 
Athenian month was divided into three de- 
cads. The days of the first decad were desig- 
nated as iarafUyov or apxofUvov firivisj and 
were counted on r^ularly from one to ten ; 
thus, dcvr^pa «pxofi«rov or iarofici'ov is *^ the 
P 
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•econd day of the month." The days of the 
second decad were designated as e«l S4Ka, or 
lt4<rwvT0Sf and were counted on regularly 
fhnn the 11th to the 20th day, which was 
called cuca$. There were two ways of count- 
ing the days of the last decad; they were 
either reckoned onwards firom the 20th (thus, 
wpm-ni nrl eucofit was the 21st), or backwards 
from the last day, with the addition 4>9CvovTOi, 
nca/oiUvov, A^tovto?, or dn-ioKFOs; tiius, the 
twenty-first day of a hollow month was evd-ni 
^CvovTtK ; of a full month, fieicani ^tyoyrof. 
The last day of the month was called en; xol 
vdcL, ** the old and new," because as the lunar 
month really consLsted of more than twenty- 
nine and less than thirty days, the last day 
^ght be considered as belonging equally to 
the old and new month. Separate years were 
designated at Athens by the name of the 
chief archon, hence called arcfton eponymua 
(^apxiav iniawnoiX or " the name giving ar- 
chon ;" at Sparta, by the first of the ephors ; 
at Argos, by the priestess of Juno, ftc. — 
(2) BoMAM CALE)n>AK. Thc old Roman, fire- 
quently called the Romulian year, consisted 
of only ten months, which were called Mar- 
tius, Aprilis, Mains* Junius, Quinctilis, Sex- 
tilis, September, October, Noyembcr, Decem- 
ber. That March was the first month in the 
year is implied in the last six names. Of 
these months, four, namely, Martius, Mains, 
Quinctilis, and October, consisted of thirty- 
one days, the other six of thirty. The four 
former were distinguished in the latest form 
of the Roman calendar by having their nones 
two days later than any of the other months. 
The symmetry of this arrangement will ap- 
pear by placing the numbers in succession : — 
31^ 30; 31, 30; 31, 30, 30; 31, 30, 30. 
The Romulian year therefore consisted of 304 
days, and contained thirty-eight nundinae or 
weeks ; every eighth day, under the name of 
n&nae, or nundinaet being especially devoted 
to religious and other public purposes. Hence 
we find that the number of dies fasU after- 
wards re'tained in the Julian calendar tally 
exactly with these thirty-eight nundines; be- 
sides which, it may be observed that a year 
of 304 days bears to a solar year of 365 days 
nearly the ratio of five to six, six of the Ro- 
mulian years containing 1824, five of Uie 
solar years 1825 days; and hence we may 
explain the origin of the well-known quin- 
quennial period called the lustrum, which 
ancient writers expressly call an annua mag- 
nus ; that is, in the modem language of chro- 
nology, a cycle. It was consequently the 
I)eriod at which the Romulian and solar years 
coincided. The next division of the Roman 
year was said to have been made by Numa 
Pompilius, who instituted a limar year of 12 



months and 355 days. Livy says that Numa 
so regulated his lunar year of twrive mootiu 
by the insertion of Intercalary months, that 
at the end of every nineteenth year {vieeaimo 
anno) it again coincided with the same pdnt 
in the sun's course frmn which it started. It 
is well known that 19 years constitute a most 
convenient cycle for the junction of a lunar 
and solar year. It seems certain that the 
Romans continued to use a lunar year for 
some time after the establishment of the re- 
public ; and it was probably at the time of 
the decemviral legislation that the lunar year 
was abandoned. By the change which was 
then made the year consisted of 12 months, 
the length of each of which was as follows : — 

Martins, 31 days. September, 29 days. 

Aprilis, 29 „ October, 31 „ 

Mains, 31 „ November, 29 „ 

Junius, 29 „ December, 29 „ 

Quinctilis, 31 „ Januarius, 29 „ 

Sextilis, 29 „ Februarius, 28 „ 

The year thus consisted of 355 days, and this 
was made to correspond with the solar year 
by the insertion of an intercalary month 
{mensis intercalarit or intercaioHua), called 
Mereedoniua or Merddonius. This month of 
22 or 23 days seems to have been inserted in 
alternate years. As the festivals of the Ro- 
mans were for the most part dependent upon 
the calendar, the regulation of the latter was 
entrusted to the college of pontifices, who in 
early times were chosen exclusively from the 
body of patricians. It was therefore in the 
power of the college to add to their other 
means of oppressing the plebeians, by iieep- 
ing to themselves the knowledge of the days 
on which justice could be administered, and 
assemblies of the people could be held. In 
the year 304 b.c, one Gn. Flavins, a secre- 
tary {soriba) of Appius Claudius, is said trmir 
dulentiy to have made the Fasti public. The 
other privil^e of regulating the year by the 
insertion of the intercalary month gave the 
pontiffs great political power, which they 
were not backward to employ. Every thing 
connected with the matter of intercalation 
was left to their unrestrained pleasure ; and 
the majority of them, on personal grmmds, 
added to or took from the year by capricious 
intercalations, so as to lengthen or shorten 
the period during which a magistiute re- 
mained in office, and seriously to benefit or 
injure the firmer of the public revenue. The 
calendar was thus involved in complete con- 
fusion, and accordingly we find that in the 
time of Cicero the year was three months in 
advance of the real solar year. At length, in 
the year e.g. 46, Caesar, now master of the 
Roman world, employed hit authority, ss 
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pontifez maximos, in the correction of this 
serious evil. The account of the way in 
which he effected this is given hy Censori- 
nus : — " The confusion was at last carried so 
far that C. Caesar, the pontifex maximus, in 
his third consulate, with Lepidus for his col- 
league, inserted between November and De- 
cember two intercalary months of 67 days, 
the month of February having already re- 
ceived an intercalation of 23 days, and thus 
made the whole year to consist of 445 days. 
At the same time he provided against a repe- 
tition of similar errors, by casting aside the 
intercalary month, and adapting the year to 
the sun's course. Accordingly, to the 355 
days of the previously existing year he added 
ten days, which he so distributed between 
the seven months having 29 days that Janu- 
ary, Sextilis, and December received two 
each, the others but one ; and these addi- 
tional days he placed at the end of the seve- 
ral months, no doubt with the wish not to 
remove the various festivals from those posi- 
tions in the several months which they had 
so long occupied. Hence in the present 
calendar, although there are seven nonths of 
31 days, yet the four months, which tram the 
first possessed that number, are still distin- 
guishable by having their nones on the 
seventh, the rest having them on the fifth of 
the month. Lastly, in consideration of the 
quarter of a day, which he regarded as 
completing the true year, he established the 
rule that, at the end of every four years, a 
single day should be intercalated, where tiie 
month had been hitherto inserted, that is, 
immediately after the terminalia ; which day 
is now called the hissextum." The mode of 
denoting the days of the month will cause no 
difficulty, if it be recollected that the kalends 
always denote the first of the month ; that 
the nones occur on the seventh of the four 
months of March, May, Quinctilis or July, 
and October, and on the fifth of the other 
months ; that the ides always fall eight days 
later than the nones; and lastly, that the 
intermediate days are in all cases reckoned 
backwards upon the Roman principle of 
counting both extremes. For the mtnth of 
January the notation will be as follows : — 

1. Kal. Jan. 

2. a. d. IV. Non. Jan. 

3. a. d. III. Non. Jan. 

4. Prid. Non. Jan. 

5. Non. Jan. 

G. a. d. VIII. Id. Jan. 

7. a. d. VII. Id. Jan. 

8. a. d. VT. Id. Jan. 

9. a. d. V. Id. Jan. 

0. a. d. IV. Id, Jan, 

1. a. d. Ill, Id. Jan. 



12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 



Prid. Id. Jan. 
Id. Jan. 

a. d. XIX. Kal. Feb. 
a. d. XVm. Kal. Feb. 
a. d. XVII. Kal. Feb. 
a. d. XVI. Kal. Feb. 
a. d. XV. Kal. Feb. 
a. d. XIV. Kal. Feb. 
a. d. Xm. Kal. Feb. 

XU. Kal. Feb. 

XI. Kal. Feb. 

X. Kal. Feb. 

IX. Kal. Feb. 

VIII. Kal. Feb. 

Vn. Kal. Feb. 
a. d. VI. Kal. Feb. 
a. d. V. Kal. Feb. 
a. d. IV. Kal. Feb. 
a. d. UI. Kal. Feb. 
Prid. Kal. Feb. 



d. 

d. 

d. 

d. : 

d. 

d. 



The letters a date often, through error, writ- 
ten t(^:ether, and so confounded witii the 
preposition ad which would have a different 
meaning, for ad kalendas would signify 6$/, 
\.e. onor before the kalends. The letters are 
in fact an abridgment of ante diemj and the 
full phrase for " on the second of January," 
would be ante diem guartutn nonas Januarias. 
The word ante in this expression seems.really 
to belong in sense to nonasj and to be the 
cause why nonaa is an accusative. Whether 
the phrase kalendae Janua/rn was ever used 
by tiie best writers is doubtfiil. The words 
are commonly abbreviated; and those pas- 
sages where Aprilis, Decembris, &c. occur aie 
of no avail, as they are probably accusatives. 
The aide may be omitted, in which case the 
phrase will be die quarto nonarum. In the 
leap year (to use a modern phrase), the last 
days of February were called, — 

Feb. 23. a. d. VII. Kal. Mart. 

Feb. 24. a. d. VI. Kal. Mart, posteriorem. 

Feb. 25. a. d. VI. Kal. Mart, priorem. 

Feb. 26. a. d. V. Kal, Mart. 

Feb. 27. a. d. IV, Kal. Mart. 

Feb. 28. a. d. III. Kal. Mart. 

Feb. 29. Prid, Kal. Mart. 

In which the words prior and posterior are 
used in reference to the retrograde direction, 
of the reckoning. From the fact that the 
intercalated year has two days called ante 
diem eextum^ the name bissextile has be»i 
applied to it. The term annua bissextiiia, 
however, does not occur in any classical 
writer, but in -place of it the phrase annus 
hissextus. — The names of two of the months 
were changed in honour of Julius Caesar and 
Augustus. Julius was substituted for Quinc- 
tilis, the month in which Caesar was bom, 
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m the second Julian year, that is, the year 
of the dictator's death, for the first Julian 
year was the first year of the corrected Julian 
calendar, that is, b.c. 45. The name Augus- 
tus in place of Sextilis was introduced by the 
emperor himself in b.c. 27. The month of 
September in like manner received the name 
of Germanicus tram the general so called, 
and the appellation appears to hare existed 
even in the time of Macrobius. Domltian, 
too, conferred his name upon October ; but 
the old word was restored upon the death of 
the tyrant. — The Julian calendar supposes 
the mean tropical year to be 865 d. 6 h. ; 
but this exceeds the real amount by 11' 12'', 
the accumulation of which, year after year, 
caused at last considerable inconvenience. 
Accordingly, in the year 1582, Pope Gregory 
XIU. again reformed the calendar. The ten 
days by which the year had been unduly re- 
tarded were struck out by a regulation that 
the day after the fourth of October in that 
year should be called the fifteenth ; and it 
was ordered that whereas hitherto an inter- 
calary day had been inserted every four years, 
for the future three such intercalations in the 
course of four hundred years should be omit- 
ted, viz., in those years which are divisible 
without remainder by 100, but not by 400. 
Thus, according to the Julian calendar, the 
years 1600, 1700, 1800, 1900, 2000, were to 
be bissextile as before. The bull which 
effected this change was issued Feb. 24th, 
1582. The Protestant parts of Europe re- 
sisted what they called a papistical invention 
for more than a century. In England the 
Gregorian calendar was first adopted in 1752. 
In Russia, and those countries which be- 
longed to the Greek church, the Julian year, 
or old stylcy as it is called, still prevails. In 
the ancient calendars the letters A, B, C, D, 
E, F, G, H, were used for the purpose of fix- 
ing the nundines in the week of eight days ; 
precisely in the same way in which the first 
seven letters are stiU employed in ecclesias- 
tical calendars, to mark the days of the Chris- 
tian week. 

CALIGA, a strong and heavy sandal worn 
by the Roman soldiers, but not by the supe- 
rior officers. Hence the common soldiers, 
including centurions, were distinguished by 
the name of caHgoH, The emperor Caligula 
received that cognomen when a boy, in con- 
sequence of wearing the caliga, and being 
inured to the life of a common soldier. The 
cuts on pp. 1, 41, show the difference between 
the caliga of the common soldier and the cal- 
ceus worn by men of higher rank. 

CALIX (icvAi^). (1) a drinking-cnp used at 
symposia and on similar occasions. •— (2) A 
vessel used in cooking. — (3) A tube in the 



aqoaedncts attached to the extremity of each 
pipe, where it entered the castellnm. 




Calioe*, Drinkiiig-cnp«. (Mumo Borbonioo, toL ▼. pL IS.) 

CALLIS, a beaten path or track made by 
the feet of cattle. The sheep-walks in the 
mountainous parts of Campania and Apulia 
were the property of the Roman state ; and 
as they were of considerable value, one of the 
quaestors usually had these ccUleg assigned to 
him as his province, whence we read of the 
CcUlium provincia. His principal duties were 
to receive the seripturat or tax paid for the 
pasturage of the cattle, and to protect life and 
property in these wild and mountainous dis- 
tricts. When the senate wished to put a 
slight upoh the consuls on one occasion they 
endeavoured to assign to them as thdr pro- 
vinces, the care of the woods {silvae) and 
sheep-walks {calles). 

CALLISTEIA (icoAAMrreux), a festival, or 
perhaps merely a part of one, held by the 
women of Lesbos ; at which they assembled in 
the sanctuary of Hera, and the fairest received 
the prize of beauty. Similar contests of beauty 
are said to have been held in other places. 

CAlONES, the slaves or servante of the 
Roman soldiers, so called from carrying 
wood (kSXo) for their use. The word ealot 
however, was also applied to farm-servants. 
The ctUonea and lixtie are fluently spoken 
of together, but they were not the same : the 
latter were freemen, who merely followed the 
camp for the purposes of gain and merchan- 
dise, and were so far from being indispensaUe 
to an army, that they were sometimes forbid- 
den to attend it. 

CAluMNIA. When an accuser failed in 
his proof, and the accused party was ac- 
quitted, there might be an inquiry into the 
conduct and motives of the accuser. If the 
person who made this judicial inquiry flkrand 
that tile accuser ha^ merely acted from error 
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of judgment, he acquitted him in the form 
turn probasti ; if he convicted him of evil in- 
tention, he declared his sentence in the words 
calumniatus es, which sentence was followed 
by the legal punishment. The punishment 
for calumnia was fixed hy the lex Remmia, or 
as it is sometimes, perhaps incorrectly, named, 
the lex Menmiia. But it is not known when 
this lex was passed, nor what were its penal- 
ties. It appears from Cicero, that the false 
accuser might he branded on the forehead 
with the letter E, the initial of Kalumnia. 
The punishment for calumnia was also exsi- 
littm, relegatio in insulam^ or loss of rank 
{ordinis amissio) ; but probably only in cri- 
minal cases, or in matters relating to status. 

CAMARA (Kofjidpa), or CAMERA. (1) A 
]>articular kind of arched ceiliag, formed by 
semicircular bands or beams of wood, ar- 
ranged at small lateral 'Ustances, oyer which 
a coating of lath and phister was spread, and 
the whole covered in by a roof, resembling in 
construction the hooped awnings in use 
amongst us* — (2) A small boat used in early 
times by the people who inhabited the shores 
of the Palus Maeotis, capable of containing 
from twenty-five to thirty men. These boats 
were made to work fore and aft, like the fast- 
sailing proas of the Indian teas, and continued 
in use until the age of Tacitus. 

CAMILLI, CAMILLAE, boys and girls 
employed in the religious rites and ceremo- 
nies of the Romans. They were required to 
be t>erfect in form, and sound in health, free 
born, and with both their parents alive ; or, 
in other words, according to the expression of 
the Romans, pueri seu puellae ingenuif felicis- 
simit ptUrimi matrimique. 

CAMINUS. [DoMus.] 

CAMPESTRE (sc. subligar), a kind of 
girdle or apron, which the Roman youths 
wore around their loins, when they exercised 
naked in the Campus Martins. The campestre 
was sometimes worn in warm weather, in 
place of the tunic under the toga. 

CAMPUS MARTIUS. [See Classical Dic- 

nONAKT.] 

CANABUS (/eii'ojBos), a figure of wood in 
the form of a skeleton, round which the clay 
or idaster was laid in forming models. Fi- 
gures of a similar kind, formed to display the 
muscles and veins, were studied by painters in 
order to acquire some knowledge of anatomy. 

CANATHRON C<^aB(>ovX a carriage, the 
upper part of which was made of basket-work, 
or more properly the basket itself, which was 
fixed in the carriage. 

CANCELLARIUS. [Cawcelli.] 

CANCELLI, lattice-work, placed before a 
window, a door-way, the tribunal of a judge, 
or any other place. Hence was derived the | 



word CancellariuSf which originally Pignified 
a porter, who stood at the latticed or grated 
door of the emperor's palace. The cancel- 
larius also signified a legal scribe or secre- 
tary, who sat within the cancelli or lattice- 
work. The chief scribe or secretary was 
called Cancellarius Kar e^oxnvi and was even- 
tually invested with judicial power at Con- 
stantinople. From this word has come the 
modem Chancellor. 

CANDELA, a candle, made either of wax 
{cerea)t or tallow {sebacea)^ was used uni- 
versally by the Romans before the invention 
of oil lamps {htcemcte). In later times can- 
delae were only used by the poorer classes ; 
the houses of the more wealthy were always 
lighted by lucemae. 

CANDELABRUM, originally a candlestick, 
but afterwards the name of a stand for sup- 




^^^^^^^ 



Candelabrum in the Vatican. (Viacoati vol. tv. lav. 3.J 
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porting lamps (XvxvoOx<h), in which significa- 
tion it most commonly occurs. The cande- 
labra of this kind were usaally made to stand 
upon the ground, and were of a considerable 
height. The most common kind .were made 
of wood ; but those which have been found 
in Herculaneum and Pompeii are mostly of 
bronze. Sometimes they were made of the 
more precious metals, and even of jewels. 
The candelabra did not always stand upon 
the ground, but were also placed upon the 
table. Such candelabra usually consisted of 
pillars, from the capitals of which several 
lamps hung down, or of trees, from whose 
branches lamps also were suspended. 

CANDIDATUS. [Ambitits.] 

CANDYS (icdi/6v9), a robe worn by the 
Medes and Persians over their trowsers and 
other garments. It had wide sleeves, and 
was made of woollen cloth, which was either 
purple or of some other splendid colour. In 
the Persepolitan sculptures, firom which the 
annexed figures are taken, nearly all the 
principal personages wear it. 




Oandjrs, Pefsiaii Cloak. (Vrom Ba»4elief at Penepolii.) 

CANEPHOROS (icoioj^iJpo?), a virgin who 
earned a flat circular basket {Kovtovi eanis- 
trum) at sacrifices, in which the chaplet of 
flowers, the knife to slay the victim, and 
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sometimes the frankincense were deixraited. 
The name, however, was more particularly 
applied to two vii^s of the first Axeman 
families who were appointed to officiate as 
canephori at the Panathaenaea. The pre- 
ceding cut represents the two canephcn*: 
approaching a candelabrum. Each of them 
elevates one arm to support the basket while 
she slightly raises her tunic with the other. 

CANTHARUS (itai^apos), a kind of drinking 
cup, fiimished with handles. It was the cop 
sacred to Bacchus, who is frequently repre- 
sented on ancient vases holding it in his hand. 




Canthaim (From an anrient Vaae.; 

CANTICUM, an interlude between the acts 
of a Roman comedy, and sometimes, perhaps, 
of a tragedy. It consisted of flute music, 
accompanied by a kind of recitative performed 
by a single actor, or if there were two, the 
second was not allowed to speak with the 
first. In the canticum, as violent gestieula- 
tion was required, it appears to have been 
the custom, from the time of Livins An- 
dronicus, for the actor to confine himaelf to 
the gesticulation, while another person sang 
the recitative. 

CAPILLUS. [Coma.] 

CAPISTRUM (<^p/3eia), a halter, or tie for 
horses, asses, or other animals, placed round 
the head or neck, and made of osiers or other 
fibrous materials. The Greek word ^/kca 
was also applied to a contrivance used by 
pipers and trumpeters to compress their 
mouths and cheeks, and thus to aid them in 
blowing. It is often seen in works of ancient 
art, and was said to be the invention at 
Marsyas. [Tibia.] 

CAPITE CEN8I. [Caput.] 

CAPITIS DEMINUTIO. [Catt:!.] 

CAPITOLfNI LtJDI. [Ludi.] 

CAPITOLIUM. [See Class. Dictionabt.] 

CAPITfi^LUM. [Columna.] 

CAPSA, or SCRTNIUM, a box for holding 
books among the Romans. These boxes 
were of a cylindrical form. There does not 
appear to have been any difference between 
the eapsa and aeriniumf except that the latter 
word was usually applied to those boxes which 
held a considerable number of rolls. Th# 
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chests were called capsarii, and also ettstodes 
Mfrimorutn ; and the slaves who carried in a 
oapea behind their young masters the books, 



&c. of the sons of respectable Romans, when 
they went to school, were called by the same 




The Mum Clio with a OapMu (Pitture d'Ercolaiio, vol. ii. pi. 2.) 



CAPSlRII, the name of three different 
ulniwof? of slaves. [Balneum ; Capsa.] 

CAPUT, the head. The term "head" is 
often used by the Boman writers as equiya- 
lent to "person," or "human being." By 
an easy transition it was used to signify 
" life :" thus, eapite damnari^ plecUj &c., are 
equivalent to capital punishment. Capttt is 
also used to express a man's statuSj or civil 
condition ; and the persons who were regiB- 
tered in the tables of the censor are spoken 
of as eapitaj sometimes with the addition of 
the word eivium, and sometimes not. Thus 
to be registered in the census was the same 
thing as eaptU habere : and a slave and a 
filiuB famUias, in this sense of the word, were 
said to have no eapttt. The sixth class of 
Servius Tullius comprised the proUtarii and 
the capiU eenri, of whom the latter, having 
little or no property, were barely rated as so 
many head of citizens. •;— He who lost or 
changed his status was said to be eapite 
mintOuSf deminutusy or capitis minor. Capitis 
mintOio or deminutio was a change of a 
person's status or civil condition, and con- 
sisted of three kinds. — A Roman citizen pos- 
sessed freedom {Itbertas)^ citizenship {evritas)^ 
and family {famUias) : the loss of all three 
constituted the maxima capitis deminutio. 



This capitis deminutio was sustained by those 
who refbsed to be registered at the census, or 
neglected the registration, and were thence 
called ineensi. The ineensus was liable to 
be sold, and so to lose his liberty. Those 
who reftised to perform military service might 
also be sold. — The loss of ditizenship and 
family only, as when a man was interdicted 
Arom fire and water, was the media capitis 
deminutio, [Exsilium.] — The change of fa- 
mily by adoption, and by the in manum oon- 
ventio, was the minima capitis deminutio,'— 
A judicium capitale^ or poena capitaliSf was 
one which affected a citizen's caput. 

CAPUT. [Fentjs.] 

CAPUT EXTORUM. The Roman sooth- 
sayers (harttspiees) pretended to a knowledge 
of coming events from the inspection of the 
entrails of victims slain for that purpose. 
The part to which they especially directed 
their attention was the liver, the convex 
upper portion of which seems to have been 
called the caput extorum. Any disease or 
deficiency in this organ was considered an 
unfavourable omen ; whereas, if healthy and 
perfect, it was believed to indicate good fortune. 
If no caput was found, it was a bad sign 
{nihil tristius accidere potuit) ; if well defined 
or double, it was a lucky omen. 
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CXrXCALLA, an outer garment used in 
Gaul, and not unlike the Eoman lacema. It 
was first introduced at Rome by the emperor 
Aurelins Antoninus Bassianus, who compelled 
all the people that came to court to wear it, 
whence he obtained the surname of Caracalla. 
This garment, as worn in Gaul, does not 
appear to hare reached lower than the knee, 
but Caracalla lengthened it so as to reach the 
ankle. 

CARCER {kerkeTf German ; yopyvpa^ 
Greek), a prison, is connected with ipKo^ 
and eipyw. the guttural being interchanged 
with the aspirate. (1) Gbeek. Imprisonment 
was seldom used amongst the Greeks as a 
legal punishment for offences ; they preferred 
banishment to the expense of keeping prison- 
ers in confinement. The prisons in different 
countries were called by different names; 
thus there was the Ceadas (KeofiaO, at Sparta; 
and, among the lonians, the Gorgyra (yop- 
Yvpa\ as at Samos. The prison at Athens 
was in former times called Desmoterion (Sea-- 
nuyrripiovX and afterwards, by a sort of eu- 
phemism, oun^fux. It was chiefly used as a guard- 
house or place of execution, and was under the 
charge of the public officers called the Eleven. 
— (a) Roman. A prison was first built at Rome 
by Ancus Martins, overhanging the fbrum. 
This was enlarged by Servius Tullius, who 
added to it a souterrain, or dungeon, called 
from him the TuUiantitn, Sallust describes 
this as being twelve feet under ground, 
walled on each side, and arched over with 
stone work. For a long time this was the 
(mly prison at Rome, being, in fact, the 
" Tower," or state prison of the city, which 
was sometimes doubly guarded in times of 
alarm, and was the chief object of attack in 
many conspiracies. There were, however, 
other prisons besides this, though, as we 
might expect, the words of Roman historians 
generally refer to this alone. In the TuU 
Hanum prisoners were generally executed, 
and this part of the prison was also called 



CARCERES. [CiKCTJS.] 

CARCHESIUM (icopxijaioi'). (1) A beaker or 
drinking-cup, which was used by the Greeks 
in very early times. It was slightly con- 
tracted in the middle, and its two hancUes 
extended from the top to the bottom. It was 
much employed in libations of wine, milk, 
and honey. — (2) The upper part of the mast 
of a ship. [Navis.] 

CARMENTALIA, a festival celebrated in 
honour of Carmenta or Carmentis, who is 
fabled to have been the mother of Evander, 
who came ftom Pallantium in Arcadia, and 
settled in Latium: he was said to hare 
brought with him a knowledge of the arts, 



and the Latin alphabetical characters asdirtin- 
gnished trom the Etruscan. This festival 
was celebrated annually on the 1 1th of Janu- 
ary. A temple was erected to the same 
goddess, at the foot of the Capitoline hill, 
near the Porta Carmentalis, afterwards called 
Scelerata. The name Carmenta is said to 
have been given to her ■ from her prophetic 
character, carmens or carmentis being sy- 
nonymous with vates. The word is, of course, 
connected with earmen, as prophecies were 
generally delivered in verse. 

CARNEIA (KofivtiaX a great national festi- 
val, celebrated by the Spartans in honour of 
Apollo Cameios. The festival began on the 
seventh day of the month of Cameios =: Me- 
tageitnion of the Athenians, and lasted for 
nine days. It was of a warlike character, 
similar to the Attic Boedromia. During the 
time of its celebration nine tents were pitched 
near the city, in each of which nine mea 
lived in the manner of a military camp, obey- 
ing in everything the commands of a herald. 
The priest conducting the sacrifices at the 
Cameia was called Agetes ('Ayjynjs), whence 
the festival was sometimes designated by the 
name Agetoria or Agetoreion' ('AyifTOfHa or 
'AyijTopetov), and from each of the Spartan 
tribes five men (Kapvearat) were chosen as 
his ministers, whose office lasted four years, 
during which period they were not allowed 
to marry. When we read in Herodotus and 
Thucydides that the Spartans during the 
celebration of this festival were not allowed 
to take the field against an enemy, we must 
remember that this restriction was not pecu- 
liar to the Cameia, but common to all the 
great festivals of the Greeks : traces of it are 
found even in Homer. 

CARNIFEX, the public executioner at 
Rome, who executed slaves and foreigners, 
but not citizens, who were punished in a 
manner different trom slaves. It was also 
his business to administer the torture. This 
office was considered so disgraceful, that he 
was not allowed to reside within the city, 
but lived without the Porta Metia or Esqui- 
lina, near the place destined for the punish- 
ment of slaves, called Sestertium under the 
emperors. 

CARPENTUM, a cart; also a two-wheeled 
carriage, enclosed, and with an arched or 
sloping cover overhead. The carpentnm was 
used to convey the Roman matrons in the 
public festal processions ; and this was a high 
distinction, since the use of carriages in the 
city was entirely forbidden during the whole 
of the republican period. Hence the privil^e 
of riding in a carpentum in the public festivals 
was sometimes granted to females of the impe- 
rial family. This carriage contained seats for 
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two, and sometimefl for three perflons, besides 
the coachman. It -^^as commonly drawn by 
a i>air of mules, bat more rarely by oxen or 
horses, and sometimes by four horses like a 
quadriga. — Carpenta, or covered carts, were 
much used by the Britons, the Gauls, and 
other northern nations. These, together with 
tlie carts of the more common form, including 
baggage-waggons, appear to hare been com- 
prehended under the term Carrie or earra, 
which is the Celtic name with a Latin termi- 
nation. The Gauls took a great multitude of 
them on their military expeditions, and when 
they were encamped, arranged them in close 
order, so as to form extensive lines of circum-. 
-vallation. 

CARElGO, a kind of fortification, consist- 
ing of a great number of waggons placed 
round an army. It was employed by bar- 
barous nations, as, for instance, the Scythians, 
Gauls, and Goths. Carrago also signifies some- 
times the baggage of an army. 

CARRtJCA, a carriage, the name of which 
only occurs under the emperors. It appears 
to have been a species of rheda [Rheda], 
had four wheels, and was used in travelling. 
These carriages were sometimes used in Rome 
by persons of distinction, like the carpenta ; 
in which case they appear to have been 
covered with plates of bronze, silver, and even 
gold, which were sometimes ornamented with 
embossed work. 

CARRUS. [Cakpbktum.] 

CARINA or CARtlTIS (icapva, Kopvaris), 
a festival celebrated at Garyae, in Laconia, in 
honour of Artemis Caryatis. It was celebrated 
every year by Lacedaemonian maidens with 
national dances of a very lively kind. 

CARt^ATIDES, female figures used in 
architecture instead of columns. Their name 
is usually derived from Garyae, a city in 
Arcadia, near the Laconian border, the 
women of which are said to have been re- 
duced to slavery by the Greeks, because 
Garyae had joined the Persians at the inva- 
sion of Greece. But this tale is probably 
apocryphal. One of the porticos of the 
Erechtheum at Athens is supported by Cary- 
atides. 

CASSIS. [Galea.] 

CASTELLUM AQUAE. [Aquae Dvctus.] 

CASTRA. Roman armies never halted for 
a single night without forming a regular en- 
trenchment, termed cattra, capable of receiv- 
ing within its limits the whole body of fighting 
men» their beasts of burden, and the baggage. 
So completely was this recognised as a part of 
the ordinary duties of each march, that perve- 
nire ad locum tertUs . . . qtiartis . . * ««p- 
tnagesimis castria are the established phrases 
for expressing the number of days occupied 



in passing from one point to another. When- 
ever circumstances rendered it expedient for 
a force to occupy the same ground for any 
length of time, then the encampment was 
distinguished as centra statwa. In wild and 
barbarian lands, where there were no lai^ 
towns and no tribes on whose faith reliance 
could be placed, armies, whether of invasion 
or occupation, were forced to remain con- 
stantly in camps. They usually, however, 
occupied difilerent ground in summer and in 
winter, whence arose the distinction between 
castra aestiva and ccutra hihemoy both alike 
being stativa. But whether a camp was 
temporary or permanent, whether tenanted 
in summer or in winter, the main features of 
the work were always the same for the same 
epoch. In hibema, huts of turf or stone 
would be substituted for the open tents of the 
aestiva (hence aedificare hiberna), and in sta- 
tiva held for long periods the defences would 
present a more substantial and finished aspect, 
but the general outline and disposition of the 
parts were invariable. Polybius has trans- 
mitted to us a description of a Roman camp, 
from which the annexed plan has been drawn 
up. It is such as would be formed at the 
close of an ordinary day's march by a regular 
consular army consisting of two Roman legione 
with the Ml contingent of Socii. Each legion 
is calculated at 4200 infantry and 300 cavalry ; 
the Socii famished an equal number of in- 
fantry, and twice as many cavalry, so that 
the whole force would amount to 16,800 foot 
and 1800 horse. Skill in the selection of a 
spot for a camp {capere locum eastris) was 
ever considered as a high quality in a general, 
and we find it recorded among the praises of 
the most renowned commanders that they 
were wont in person to perform this duty. 
Under ordinary circumstances, however, the 
task was devolved upon one of the military 
tribunes, and a certain number of centurions 
appointed from time to time for the purpose. 
These having gone forward in advance of the 
army until they reached the place near which 
it was intended to halt, and having taken a 
general survey of the ground, selected a spot 
from whence a good view of the whole pro- 
posed area might be obtained. This spot was 
considerably within the limits of the contem- 
plated enclosure, and was marked by a small 
white flag. The next object was to ascertain 
in what direction water and fodder might be 
most easily and securely provided. These 
two preliminary points being decided, the 
business of measuring out the ground {tnetari 
caatra) commenced, and was executed, as we 
learn from various sources, with graduated 
rods {decempedae) by persons denominated 
tnetatorest In practice the most important 
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poixits were marked by white poles, Mine of 
whieh bore flags of Tarioos colours, so that 
the different battalions on reaching the groond 
could at once discoyer the place assigned to 
them. The white flag A, which served as the 
starting point of the whole construction, 
marked the position of the consul's tent, or 
praetoriuMt so called because praetor was the 
ancient term for any one inrested with supreme 
command. A square area was left open, ex- 
tending a hundred feet each way from the 
praetorium. The camp was divided into two 



parts, the upper and the lower. The i 
IMtrt formed about a third of the whole. In 
it was the praetorium (A) or general's tentt. 
A part of the praetorium was called fiie 
Augwale, as the auguries were there taken 
by the general. On the right and left of fiie 
praetorium were the forvm and qtutestormm ; 
the former a sort of market-place, the latter 
appropriated to the quaestor and the camp 
stores under his superintend^ice.- On tbe 
sides of and facing the forum and quaesto- 
rium, were stationed select bodies of harse 
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(K) taken from, the extraordinaries, with 
mounted yolunteers, who served oat of respect 
to the consul, and were stationed near him. 
And parallel to these were posted similar 
bodies of foot-soldiers (L). Before the quaes- 
torium and the forum were the tents of the 
twelve tribunes of the two legions (B), and 
before the select bodies of horse and infantry 
the tents of the praefecti sociorum were pro- 
bably placed (C). Again, behind the praeto- 
rium, the quaestorium, and the forum, ran a 
street or via (D), 100 feet broad, from one 
side of the camp to the other. Along the 
upper side of this street was ranged the main 
body of the "extraordinary" horse (M) : they 
were separated into two equal parts by a 
street fifty feet broad (£). At the back of 
this body of cavalry was posted a similar 
body of infantry (N), selected from the allies, 
and facing the opposite way, i. e. towards the 
ramparts of the camp. The vacant spaces 
(O) on each side of these troops were reserved 
for foreigners and occasional auxiliaries. The 
lower part of the camp was divided from the 
upper by a street, called the Via JPtincipalis 
(Y P), or Principiat a hundred feet broad. 
Here the tribunal of the general was erected, 
from which he harangued the soldiers, and 
here the tribunes administered justice. Here 
also the principal standards, the altars of the 
gods, and the images of the emperors were 
placed. The lower part of the camp was 
occupied by the two l^ons and the troops of 
the allies according to the arrangement of the 
preceding cut. Between the ramparts and 
the tents was left a vacant space of 200 feet 
on every side, which was useful for many 
pun)Oses : thus it served for the reception of 
any booty that was taken, and facilitated the 
entrance and exit of the army. The camp 
had four gates, one at the top and bottom, 
and one at each of the sides; the top or back- 
gate, which was the side most away from the 
enemy, was called the decumana. The bottom 
or the ftront gate was the praetorian the gates 
of the sides were the porta principalis dextra, 
and the porta principalis sinistra. The whole 
camp was surrounded by a trench {fossa), 
generally nine feet deep and twelve broad, 
and a rampart {vallum) made of the earth 
that was thrown up {agffer), with stakes 
{valli) fixed at the top of it. The labour of 
this work was so divided, that the allies com- 
pleted the two sides of the camp alongside of 
which they were stationed, and the two 
Boman legions the rest. — In describing the 
Boman camp and its internal arrangements, 
we have confined ourselves to the informa- 
tion given by Polybius, which, of course, 
applies only to his age, and to armies consti- 
tuted like those he witnessed. When the 



practice of drawing up the army according to 
cohorts, ascribed to Marius or Caesar [Exxr- 
ciTus], had superseded the ancient division 
into maniples, and the distinction of triarii, 
&c., the internal arrangements of the camp 
must have been changed accordingly. In each 
legion the tribunes divided themselves into 
three sections of two each, and each section in 
turn undertook for two months the superin- 
tendence of all matters connected with the 
camp. Out of the twenty maniples of Prin- 
cipes and Triarii in each legion, two were 
appointed to take charge nf the broad iwssage 
or street called Principia, extending right 
across the camp in front of the tents of the 
tribunes. Of the remaining eighteen mani- 
ples of Principes and Hastati in each legion, 
three were assigned by lot to each of the six 
tribunes, and of these three maniples one in 
turn rendered each day certain services to the 
tribune to whom it was specially attached. 
One maniple was selected each day firom the 
whole legionary force, to keep guard beside 
the tent of the general. Three sentinels were 
usually posted at the tents of the quaestor 
and of the legati : and by night sentinels 
kept watch at every maniple, being chosen 
out of the maniple which they guarded. The 
Yelites mounted guard by day and by night 
along the whole extent of the vallum : to 
them also in bodies of ten was c(Hnmitted the 
charge of the gates, while strong bodies of 
infantry and cavalry were thrown forward in 
advance of each gate, to resist any sadden 
onset, and give timely notice of the approach 
of the enemy. — JEaecubiae; excubias agere; 
excubare; are the general terms used with 
reference to mounting guatd whether by 
night or by day. VigiUae ; vigilias agers ; 
viffilars; are restricted to night duty : JSxcu- 
biae and Ttgiliae frequently denote not only 
the service itself, but also the individuals 
who performed it. Stationes is used specially 
to denote the advanced posts thrown forward 
in front of the gates. Oustodes or (hutodiae 
the parties who watched the gates themselves, 
PraesidAa the sentinels on the ramparts, but 
all these words are employed in many other 
significations also. The duty of going the 
rounds {VigiUas drcuire s, eircumire) waa 
committed to the Equites, and for this pur- 
pose each legion supplied daily four, picked 
out from each turma in rotation by the com- 
mander of the troop. The eight persons thus 
selected decided by lot in which watch they 
should make their rounds, two being assigned 
to each watch. They then repaired to the 
tribune, and each individual received a 
written order speeif^ing the posts which he 
was to visit, every post being visited in each 
watch by one or other of the tvro to whom 
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the watch belonged. Sometimes we find 
centurions, tribones, and even the general in 
ehief represented as going the rounds, but, 
under ordinary circumstances, the duty was 
performed as we have described. The watch- 
word for the night was not communicated 
verbally, but by means of a small rectangular 
tablet of wood {nkarttoy cw-iycypo/ifiii^v — 
tesaera) upon which it was written. — Breaking 
up a Camp* On the first signal being given 
by the trumpet, the tents were all struck and 
the baggage packed, the tents of the general 
and the tribunes being disposed of before the 
others were touched. At the second signal 
the baggage was placed upon the beasts of 
burden ; at the third, the whole army began 
to move. 

CItAlOGUS (icaToAoyos), the catalogue of 
those persons in Athens who were liable to 
r^Tolar military service. At Athens, those 
persons alone who possessed a certain amount 
of property were allowed to serve in the re- 
gular infantry, whilst the lowest class, the 
thetes, had not this privilege. [Census.] 
Thus the former are called ot he Karah&yw 
vrparmovres, and the latter oi efw tov icara. 
k6yov. 

CATAPHEACTA. [Lohica.] 

CATAPHRACTI (icaTci^oieTot). (1) Heavy- 
armed cavalry, the horses of which were also 
covered with defensive armour. Among 
many of the Eastern nations, who placed 
their chief dependence upon their cavalry, we 
find horses protected in this manner; but 
among the Romans we do not read of any 
troops of this description till the later times 
of the empire, when the discipline of the le- 
gions was destroyed, and the chief depend- 
ence began to be placed on the cavalry. This 
species of troops was common among the 
Persians from the earliest times, firom whom 
it was adopted by their Macedonian con- 
querors. They were called by the Persians 
elibanarii. — (2) Decked vessels, in opposition 
to Aphracti, 

CaTAPIRITER (KaraneipwnipuL, ^o\ts), the 
lead used in sounding («i' nf /SoXt^eiv), or fa- 
thoming the depth of water in navigation. 
The mode of employing this instrument ap- 
pears to have been precisely the same as that 
now in use. 

CATAPULTA. [Tobmentum.] 

CATARACTA (icaToppoicnj?), a portcullis, 
so called because it fell with great force and 
a loud noise. It was an additional defence, 
suspended by iron rings and ropes, before the 
gates of a city, in such a manner that, when 
the enemy had come up to the gates, the port- 
cullis might be let down so as to shut them 
in, and to enable the besieged to assail them 
trom alwve. 



CATEIA, a missile used in war by the Ger- 
mans, Gauls, and some of the Italian natifms, 
supposed to resemble the Acus. 

CATENA, dim* CATELLA (oAinrw, dim. 
akHaxov, akuatSiovX a chain. The chains 
which were of supericnr value, either on ac- 
count of the material or the workmanship, 
are commonly called catellae (a\va%a.\ the 
diminutive expressing their fineness and de- 
licacy as well as their minuteness. The spe- 
cimens of ancient chains which we have in 
bronze lamps, in scales, and in ornaments for 
the i>erson, especially necklaces, show a great 
variety of elegant and ingenious patterns. 
Besides a plain circle or oval, the separate 
link is often shaped like the figure 8, or is a 
bar with a circle at each end, or assumes other 
forms, some of which are here shown. The 




Ancient Chains. 

links are also found so closely entwined, that 
the chain resembles platted wire or tiiread, 
like the gold chains now manuflGtctitred at 
Venice. This is represented in the lowest fi- 
gure of the woodcut. 

CATERVARII. [Gladiatores.] 
CATHEDRA, a seat or chair, was more 
particularly applied to a soft seat used by 
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women, whereas sella signified a seat common 
to both sexes. The cathedrae were, no doubt, 
of various forms and sizes ; but they usually 
appear to have had backs to them. On the 
cathedra in the annexed cut is seated a bride, 
who is beiog fanned by a female slave with a 
fan made of peacock's feathers. Women were 
also accustomed to be carried abroad in these 
cathedrae instead of in lecticae, which prac- 
tice was sometimes adopted by effeminate 
persons of the other sex. The word cathedra 
was also applied to the chair or pulpit from 
which lectures were read. 

CATINU8, or CATINUM, a large dish, on 
which fish and meat were served up at table. 
Hence Horace speaks of an anguatus catinua 
as an indication of niggardliness on the part 
of the host. 

CAVAEDIUM. [DOMTS.] 
CiVEA. [Thbatbxtm.] 
CAUPONA. (1) An inn, where travellers 
obtained food and lodging ; in which sense it 
answered to the Greek words iravSoKtiovt Kara- 
yctfytov, and Kardkua-i^. Inns for the accom- 
modation of persons of all classes existed 
among the Greeks and Bomans, although they 
were not equal either in size or convenience 
to similar places in modem times. An inn 
was also called tahema and tabema dweraoHa^ 
or simply dioersoirium or deversorium. — (2) A 
shop, where wine and ready-dressed meat 
were sold, thus corresponding to the Greek 
KomiXeiov, The person who kept a caupona 
was ealled eaupo. In Greek KdmiKoi signifies 
in general a retail trader, who sold goods in 
small quantities ; but the word is more par- 
ticularly applied to a person who sold ready- 
dressed provisions, and especially wine in 
■maU quantities. In these iceunjAeia only per- 
sons of the very lowest class were accustomed 
to eat and drink. In Some itself there were, 
no doubt, inns to accommodate strangers; 
but these were probably only frequented by 
the lower classes, since all i)ersons in respect- 
able society could easily find accommodation 
in the houses of their friends. There were, 
howevCT, in all parts of the city, numerous 
houses where wine and ready-dressed provi- 
sions were sold. The houses where persons 
were allowed to eat and drink were usually 
called popitMs and not eauporuu; and the 
keepers of them, popae. They were princi- 
pally frequented by slaves and the lower 
classes, and were consequently only furnished 
with stools to sit upon Instead of couches. 
The Thermopoliat where the calida or warm 
wine and water was sold, appear to have 
been the same as ihepopinae. Many of these 
popinae were little better than the Ivpanaria 
m brothels ; whence Horace calls them im- 
mtmdat ptipinat* The ganeae^ which are 



sometimes mentioned in connection with the 
popinae^ were brothels, whence they are often 
classed with the hutra. Under the emperors 
many attempts were made to regulate the po- 
pinae, but apparently with little success. All 
persons who kept inns or houses of public 
entertainment of any kind were held in low 
estimation both among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. They appear to have ftiUy deserved 
the bad reputation which they possessed, for 
they were accustomed to cheat their customers 
by false weights and measures, and by all the 
means in their power. 

CAUSIA (jcavvia\ a hat with a broad brim, 
which was made- of felt, and worn by the 
Macedonian kings. Its form is seen in the 
annexed figure. The Romans adopted it 
from the Macedonians. 




Cauna, Hut. (From a Painting on u Vaae.) 

CAUTIO, CAVfiRE. These words are of 
frequent occurrence, and have a great variety 
of significations, according to the matter to 
which they refer. Their general signification 
is that of security given by one person to 
another, or security which one person ob- 
tains by the advice or assistance of another. 
The cautio was most frequently a writing, 
which expressed the object of tiie parties to 
it ; accordingly the word cautio came to sig- 
nify both the instrument {chirographvm or 
ifuirwnentum) and the object which it was 
the purpose of the instrument to secure. 
Cicero uses the expression eatitio chirographi 
mei. The phrase cavere (Hiquid alicui ex- 
pressed the fact of one person giving security 
to another as to some i>articular thing or act. 
The word cautio was also applied to the re- 
lease which a debtor obtained from his ere- 
ditor on satisfying his demand ; in this sense 
cautio is equivalent to a modem receipt ; it is 
the debtor's security agaiiost the same demand 
being made a second time. Thus cavere ab 
aliquo signifies to obtain this kind of secu- 
rity. Cavere is also applied to express the 
professional advice and assistance of a lawyer 
to his client for his conduct in any legal mat- 
ter. Cavere and its derivatives are also used 
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to express the provisions of a law, by which 
any thing is forbidden or ordered, as in the 
phrase, Cautitm est lege^ &c. It is also used 
to express the- words in a will, by which a 
testator declares his wish that certain things 
should be done after his death. 

CEADAS or CAEADAS (ice«tfo5 or icaui- 
&i$), a deep carem or chasm, like the Bara- 
thron at Athens, into which the Spartans 
were accustomed to thrust persons condemned 
to death. 

CELEBES, are said by liyy to have been 
three hundred horsemen, who formed the 
body-guard of Romulus both in peace and 
war. There can, however, be little doubt 
that these Celeres were not simply the body- 
guard of the king, but were the same as the 
equites, or horsemen, a foct which is ex- 
pressly stated by some writers. [Eaurrss.] 
The etymology of Celeres is variously given. 
Some writers derived it from their leader 
Celer, who was said to have slain Remus, but 
most writers connected it with the Greek 
xAijf , in reference to the quickness of their 
service. The Celeres were under the com- 
mand of a Tribunu8 Celerumf who stood in 
the same relation to the king as the magister 
equitum did in a subsequent period to the 
dictator. He occupied the second place in 
the state, and in the absence of the king had 
the right of couFoking the comitia. Whether 
he was appointed by the king, or elected by 
the comitia, has been questioned, but the 
former is the more probable. 

CELLA, in its primary sense, means a 
store-room of any kind. Of these there were 
various descriptions, which took their dis- 
tinguishing denominations from the articles 
they contained, as, for instance, the cella pe- 
nuaria or penariay the cella olearia and cella 
vinaria. The slave to whom the charge of 
these stores was intrusted, was called cel- 
larius, or promuSy or condtu, " quia promit 
quod conditum estj" and sometimes promus 
condtu and procurator peni. This answers 
to our butler and housekeeper. Any number 
of small rooms clustered together like the cells 
of a honeycomb were also termed cellae; 
hence the dormitories of slaves and menials 
are called cellae, and cellae famUiaricae, in 
distinction to a bed-chamber, which was 
cubictdum. Thus a sleeping-room at a public- 
house is also termed cella. CeUa ostiariif or 
fonitoris, is the porter's lodge. In the baths 
the cella caldaria, tepidaria, and JHgidaria, 
were those which contained respectively the 
warm, tepid, and cold bath. [Balmbae.] 
The interior of a temple, that is the part in- 
cluded within the outside shell (<n)#c6s), was 
also called cella. There was sometimes more 



under the same roof; in which case eadi odl 
took the name of the deity whose statue it 
contained, as ceUa Jovis, ceUa Junonis, cellm 
Minervae, as in the temple of Jupiter on the 
Capitoline.^ 

CENOTAPHIUM, a cenotaph (k€v6s and 
r<£^), was an empty or honorary tomb, 
erected as a memorial of a person whose body 
was buried elsewhere, or not found for burial 
at all. 

CENSOR (TiftirnJO» the name of two ma- 
gistrates of high rank in the Roman republic 
Their office was called Cennera (rtf^^reta. or 
ntirrria). The CeruuSj which was a register 
of Roman citiz^is and of their property, was 
first established by Servius Tullius, the fifth 
king of Rome. After the expulsion of the 
kings it was taken by the consuls ; and spe- 
cial magistrates were not appointed for the 
purpose of taking it till the year b.c 443. 
The reason of this alteration was owing to 
the appointment in the preceding year of 
tribuni militum with consular power in place 
of the consuls ; and as these tribunes might 
be plebeians, the patricians deprived the eon- 
suls, and consequently their representatives, 
the tribunes, of the right of taking the censos, 
and entrusted it to two magistrates, ealled 
Ceruorea, who were to be chosen exelusivdy 
from the patricians. The magistracy con- 
tinued to be a patrician one till b.c. S51, 
when C. Marcius Rutilus was the first pte- 
beian censor. Twelve years afterwards, b.c. 
339, it was provided by one of the PuUiUan 
laws, that one of the censors must necessarily 
be a plebeian, but it was not till b.c. 280 that 
a plebeian censor pprformed the solemn puri- 
fication of the people {lustrum condidU). In 
B.C. 131 the two censors were for the first 
time plebeians. — ^The censors were elected in 
the comitia centuriata held under the preri- 
dency of a consul. As a general princi]^. 
the only persons eligible to the office wert 
those who had previously been consuls ; but 
a few exceptions occur. At first there was 
no law to prevent a person being censor a 
second time ; but the only person, who was 
twice elected to the office, was C. Mardus 
Rutilus in b.c. 265 ; and he brought forward 
a law in this year, enacting that no one 
should be chosen censor a second time, and 
received in consequence the surname of Cen- 
sorinus.»-The censorship is distinguished 
firom all other Roman magistracies by the 
length of time during which it was held. 
The censors were originally chosen for a whole 
lustrum, that is, a period of five years ; bat 
their office was limited to eighteen months, 
as early as ten years after its instituti<m (b.c 
433h bv a law of the dictator Mam. Aanilina 
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peculiar position with respect to rank and 
dignity. No imperium was bestowed upon 
them, and accordingly they had no lictors. 
The ju9 eensurae was granted to them by a 
lex centuriata, and not by the curiae, and in 
that respect they were inferior in power to 
the consuls and praetors. But notwithstand- 
ing this, the censorship was regarded as the 
highest dignity in the state, with the excep- 
tion of the dictatorship ; it was a sanetua 
magistratWf to which the deepest rererence 
was due. They possessed of course the sella 
curulis. The funeral of a censor was always 
conducted with great pomp and splendour, 
and hence a funua eentorium was voted even 
to the emperors. — ^The censorship continued 
in existence for 421 years, namely, from b.c. 
448 to B.C. 22 ; but during this period many 
lustra passed by without any censor being 
chosen at all. Its power was limited by one 
of the laws of the tribune Clodius (b.c. 58). 
After tiie year b.c 22 the emperors discharged 
the duties of the censorship under the name 
of Praefectura Morum, — The duties of the 
censors may be divided into three classes, all 
of which were however closely connected with 
one another : I. The CensuSj or register of 
the citizens and of their property, in which 
were included the lectio senatua, and the re- 
cognitio equitum ; 11. The Begimen Morum ; 
and III. The administration of the ftnances of 
the gtatey under which were classed the su- 
perintendence of the public buildings and the 
erection of all new public works. — 1. The 
Cekstts, the first and principal duty of the 
censors, for which the proper expression is 
cenaum agere^ was always held in the Campus 
Martins, and from the year b.c 485 in a 
special building called VUla Publica. After 
the auspicia had been taken, the citizens were 
summoned by a public crier {praeeo) to ap- 
pear before the censors. Each tribe was 
called up separately, and every paterfamilias 
had to appear in person before the censors, 
who were seated in their curule chairs. The 
census was conducted ad arhitrium censoris ; 
but the censors laid down certain rules, 
sometimes called leges censui eeneendo, ia 
which mention was made of the different 
kinds of property subject to the census, and 
in what way their value was to be estimated. 
According to these laws each citizen had to 
g^ve an account of himself, of his femily, and of 
his property upon oath, ex animi sententia. 
First he had to give his flill name {praeno- 
men, nomen, and cognomen) and that of his 
father, or if he were a fireedman that of his 
patron, and • he was likewise obliged to state 
his age. He was then asked, Tu, ex animi 
ttd sentetitiOy uxorem habesf and if mar- 
ried he had to give the name of his wife, and 



likewise the number, names, and ages of hiii 
children, if any. Single women {viduae) and 
orphans {orhi orhaeque) were represented by 
their tutores ; their names were entered in 
separate lists, and they were not included in 
the sum total of capita. After a citizen had 
stated his name, age, family, &o., he then 
had to give an account of all his property, so 
far as it was subject to the census. In mak." 
ing this statement he was said censere or cen* 
aeri, as a deponent, ".to value or estimate 
himself," or as a passive " to be valued or 
estimated:" the censor, who received the 
statement, was also said eensere, as well as 
acoipere censum. Only such things were 
liable to the census {censui eensendo) as were 
property ex Jure Qukitium. Land formed the 
most important article in the census ; next 
came slaves and cattie. The censors also 
possessed the right of calling for a return of 
such objects as had not usually been given in, 
such as clothing, jewels, and carriages. We 
can hardly doubt that the censors possessed 
the power of setting a higher valuation on the 
property than the citizens themselves had 
put. The tax {tribtttum) was usually one 
per thousand upon the property entered in 
the books of the censors ; but on one occasion 
the censors, as a punishment, compelled a 
person to pay eight per thousand {octuplieato 
censUf liv. iv. 24). A person who volun- 
tarily absented himself firom the census, and 
thus became incensus, was subject to the se- 
verest punishment. It is probable that ser- 
vice in the army was a valid excuse for ab- 
sence. After the censors had received the 
names of all the citizens with the amount of 
their property, they then had to make out the 
lists of the tribes, and also of the classes and 
centuries; for by the legislation of Servius 
Tullius the position of each citizen in the 
state was determined by the amount of his 
property. [Comftia Centttbiata.] These 
lists formed a most important part of the 
Tabulae Cenaoriae, under which name were 
included all the documents connected in any 
way with the discharge of the censors* duties. 
These lists, as far at least as they were con- 
nected with the finances of the state, weia 
deposited in the aerarium, which was the 
temple of Saturn ; but the regular depository 
for all the archives of the censors was in 
earlier times the Atrium Libertatis, near the 
Villa publica, and in later times the temple of 
the Nymphs. The censors had also to make 
out the lists of the senators for the ensuing 
lustrum, or till new censors were appointed ; 
striking out tiie names of such as they con- 
sidered unworthy, and making additions to 
the body from those who were qualified. 
[Sknattjs.] In the same manner they held .i 
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MTiew of the equitas equo publico, and added 
and remoTed namee at thej judged proper. 
[EQUim.] After the lifts had been com- 
pleted, the number of citizena-was counted 
np, and the sum total announced ; and ac- 
cordingly we find that, in the account of a 
census, the number of citizens is likewise 
nsually giren. They are in such cases spoken 
of as eapitOt sometimes with the addition of 
the word OH^um, and sometimes not; and 
hence to be registered in the census was the 
same thing as caput habere. [CAPirr.] — U. 
RxoncBM Mosux. This was the most im- 
portant branch of the censors' duties, and the 
one which caused their office to be the most 
revered and the most dreaded in the Boman 
state. It naturally grew out of the right 
which they possessed of excluding unworthy 
persons from the lists of citizens. They 
were constituted the conservators of public 
and private virtue and morality ; they were 
not simply to prevent crime or particular acts 
of immorality, but their great object was to 
maintain the old Roman character and habits, 
the moe mqf'orum. The proper expression for 
this branch of their power was reffimen mO' 
rum, which was called in the times of the 
empire cura or praefeetura morum. The 
punishment infiicted by the censors in the 
exercise of this branch of their duties was 
called yota or liotatio, or Animadversio 
Cetuoria, In inflicting it they were guided 
only by their conscientious convictions of 
duly; they had to take an oath that they 
would act neither through partiality nor fa- 
vour; and in addition to this, they were 
bound in every case to state in their lists, 
opposite the name of the guilty citizen, the 
cause of the punishment inflicted on him, — 
Suheeriptio eensoria. The consequence of 
such a nota was only ignominia and not in- 
famia [IirPAiaA], and the censorial verdict 
was not a judicium or res judicata, for its 
efliects were not lasting, but might be re- 
moved by the following censors, or by a lex. 
A nota censoria was moreover not valid, un- 
less both censors agreed. The ignominia was 
thus only a transitoiy cipitis deminutio, 
which does not appear even to have deprived 
a magistrate of his otice, and certainly did 
not disqualify persons l&bouiing under it for 
obtaining a magistracy, for Iieing appointed 
as judices by the praetor, or for serving in 
the Roman armies. This superintendence of 
the conduct of Roman citiireiis extended so 
far, that it embraced the whole of the public 
and private life of the citizetts. Thus we 
have instances of their censurivg or punish- 
ing persons for not marrying, for breaking a 
promise of marriage, for divorce, for bad con- 
duct during marriage, for improper education 



of children, for living in an extravagant and 
luxurious manner, and for many other irre- 
gularities in private life. Their influence was 
stUl more powerful in matters connected with 
the public life of the citizens. Thus we find 
them censuring or punishing magistrates who 
were forgetful of the dignity of their ofiOce or 
guilty of bribery, as well as persons who 
were guilty of improper conduct towards ma- 
gistrates, of peijury, and of neglect of their 
duties both in civil and military life. The 
punishments inflicted by the censors are ge- 
nerally divided into four classes : — 1. Motio 
or ^'ectio e senatu, or the exclusion of a man 
firom the number of senators. Ttus punish- 
ment might either be a simple exclusion tnm 
the list of senators, or the person might at 
the same time be excluded from the tribes 
and degraded to the rank of an aerarian. 
The censors in tiieir new lists omitted the 
names of such senators as they wished to 
exclude, and in reading these new lists in 
public, passed over the names of those who 
were no longer to be senators. Hence the 
expression praeteriH senatoret is equivalent 
to e senatu ^'ecU. 2. The adempiio eqtd, or 
the taking away the equus publicus from an 
eques. This punishment might likewise be 
simple, or combined with the exclusion frtxn 
the tribes and the degradation to the rank of 
an aerarian. [EairrrBs.] 3. The moHo e 
tribu, or the exclusion of a person tram, his 
tribe. If the fhrther degradation to the rank 
of an aerarian was combined with the motio 
e tribu, it was always expressly stated. 4. 
The fourth punishment was called referre in 
aerarios or facere aliquem aerarium, and 
might be inflicted on any person who was 
thought by the censors to deserve it. [Asra- 
Bn.]-^in. Thb Adxinistbatiom of the Fx- 
MAMCBS of thb Statb, was another ^art ot 
the censors' office. In the first place the 
tributum, or property-tax, had to be paid by 
each citizen according to the amount of bis 
property registered in the census, and, ac- 
cordingly, the regulation of this tax naturally 
fell under the jurisdiction of the censors. 
[TniBurvM.] They also had the superintend, 
ence of all the other revenues of the state, the 
vecUgalia, such as the tithes paid for the 
public lands, the salt works, the mines, the 
customs, &c. [Yectioalia.] All these branches 
of the revenue the censors were accustomed 
to let out to the highest bidder for the space 
of a lustrum or five years. The act of letting 
was called venditio or locaHo, and seems to 
have taken place in the month of March. 
The centra also possessed the right, though 
probably not without the concurrence of tike 
senate, of imposing new vectigalia, and even 
of selling the land belonging to the state. 
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The censors, howerer, did not receive the re- 
venues of the state. All the public money 
-vras paid into the aerarium, -which was en- 
tirely under the jurisdiction of the senate; 
and all disbursements were made by order of 
this body, -which employed the quaestors as 
its officers. [As&abium ; Sbnatxjs.] — In one 
important department the censors were en- 
trusted with the expenditure of the public 
money; though the actual payments were 
no doubt made by the quaestors. The cen- 
sors had the general superintendence of all 
the public buildings and works {opera pub- 
lico) ; and to meet the expenses connected 
-with this part of their duties, the senate voted 
them a certain sum of money or certain re- 
venues, to which they "were restricted, but 
which they might at the same time employ 
according to their discretion. They had to 
see that the temples and all other public build- 
ings were in a good state of repair {ludeg 
nacroi tueri and sarta tecta exigere)^ that no 
public places were encroached upon by the 
occupation of private persons {loea tueri), and 
that the aquaeducts, roads, drains, &c. were 
properly attended to. The repairs of the 
public works and the keeping of them in pro- 
per condition were let out by the censors by 
public auction to the lowest bidder. The 
persons who undertook the contract were 
called eonduetoresy maneipesj redemptoresy 
susceptoreSy &c. ; and the duties they had to 
discharge were specified in the Legea Cen- 
soriae. The censors had also to superintend 
the expenses connected with the worship of 
the gods. In these respects it is not easy to 
define -with accuracy the respective duties of 
the censors and aediles : but it may be re- 
marked in general that the superintendence 
of the aediles had more of a police character, 
while that ot the censors had reference to all 
financial matters. — ^After the censors had per- 
formed their various duties and taken the 
census, the htstrum or solemn purification of 
the people followed. When the censors en- 
tered upon their office, they drew lots to see 
which of them should perform this purifica- 
tion {lustrum facere or eondere)y but both 
censors were obliged of course to be present 
at the ceremony. [Lustrum.] — In the Ro- 
man and Latin colonies and in the municipia 
there were censors, who like-wise bore the 
name of guinquennales. They are spoken of 
under Colonia. A census was sometimes 
taken in the provinces, even under the re- 
public ; but there seems to have been no 
general census taken in the pro-princes till the 
time of Augustus. At Rome the census still 
continued to be taken under the empire, but 
the old ceremonies connected with it were no 
longer continued, and the ceremony of the 



lustration was not performed after the time 
of Vespasian. — ^The word cenmiy besides the 
meaning of " valuation " of a person's estate, 
has other significations, which must be briefly 
mentioned: 1. It signified the amount of a 
person's property, and hence we read of 
eeTisua seruitoriua, the estate of a senator ; 
census equestris, the estate of an eques. 
2. The lists of the censors. 8. The tax 
which depended upon the valuation in the 
census. 

CENSUS. — (1) Greek.— The Greek term 
for a man's property as ascertained by the 
census, as well as for the act of ascertaining 
it, is Tifirifia, The only Greek state concern- 
ing whose arrangement of the census we have 
any satisfactory information, is Athens. Pre- 
vious to the time of Solon no census had been 
instituted at Athens. According to his cen- 
sus, all citizens were divided into four classes : 
1.. Fentacosiomedimni (Uevraicoo-iofUSiAtvot), 
or persons possessing landed property which 
yielded an annual income of at least 500 
medimni of dry or liqiiid produce. 2. Sip- 
pets ('iTTirew), i. e. knights or persons able 
to keep a war-horse, were those whose lands 
yielded an annual produce of at least 300 me- 
dimni, whence they are also called Tpio#co<moft€- 
SqjLvoi. 3. Zeugitae (Zeiryiroi), i. e. persons 
able to keep a yoke of oxen (^ewvo«)> ^ere 
those whose annual income consisted of at 
least 150 medimni. 4. The Thetes (©ires) 
contained all the rest of the free population, 
whose income was below that of the Zeugitae. 
The constitution of Athens, so long as it was 
based upon these classes, was a timocracy 
(ri/bioKpaTut, or awh ri|u,iffAaTwv iroAireto). The 
highest magistracy at Athens, or the archon- 
ship, wds at first accessible only to persons 
of the first cl\ss, until Aristides threw all the 
state offices open to all classes indiscrimi- 
nately. The maintenance of the republic 
mainly devolved upon the first three classes, 
the last being exempted from all taxes. As 
the land in the legislation of Solon was re- 
garded as the capital which yielded an annual 
income, he regulated his system of taxation 
by the value of the land, which was treated 
as the taxable capital. Lists of this taxable 
property (an-oypa^t) were kept at first by 
the naucrari, who also had to cotiduct the 
census, and afterwards by the demarchi. — As 
property is a fiuctuating thing, the census 
was repeated from time to time, but the 
periods differed in the various parts of 
Greece, for in some a census was held every 
year, and in others every two or four yearb. 
At Athens every person had to state the 
amount of his property, and if there was any 
doubt about his honesty, it seems that a 
counter-valuation (ovTiTH*Ti<rw) might be made. 
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This system of taxation aooordmg to classes, 
and based upon the possession of productive 
estates, underwent a considerable change in 
the time of the Peloponnesian war, though the 
diTisions into classes themselves continued 
to be observed for a considerable time after. 
As the wants of the republic increased, and 
as many citizens were possessed of large 
property, without being landed proprietors, 
the original land-tax was changed into a 
property-tax. This property-tax was called 
eia^ltopd, concerning which see Eisphora. 
Compare Leititboiab ; and for the taxes paid 
by reiddent aliens, Mbtoici. — (2) Komak. 
[CKNSoa.] 

CENTESIMA, namely para^ or the hun- 
dredth part, also called vectigal rerum vena- 
Humt or centesima rerum venaliutn, was a tax 
of one per cent, levied at Rome and in Italy 
upon all goods that were exposed for public 
sale at auctions. It was collected by persons 
called coaetores. This tax was perhaps in- 
troduced after the civil war between Marius 
and Sulla. Its produce was assigned by 
Augustus to the aerarium militare. Tiberius 
reduced the tax to one half per cent, {duoen- 
tentna)f after he had changed Cappadocia 
into a province, and had thereby increased 
the revenue of the empire. Caligula in the 
beginning of bis reign abolished the tax alto- 
gether for Italy. 

. CENTUMVIRI, were judices, who resem- 
bled other judices in this respect, that they 
decided cases under the authority of a magis- 
tratus ; but they differed from other judices 
in being a definite body or coUegiimi. This 
collegium seems to have been divided into 
four parts, each of which sometimes sat by 
itself. The origin of the court is unknown. 
According to an ancient writer, three were 
chosen out of each tribe, and consequently 
the whole number out of the 35 tribes would 
be 105, who, in round numbers, were called 
the hundred men. If the centumviri were 
chosen from the tribes, this seems a strong 
presumption in favour of the high antiquity 
of the court. It was the practice to set up a 
spear in the place where the centimiviri were 
sitting, and accordingly the word hasta, or 
haata centumviralisy is sometimes used as 
equivalent to the words Jitdioium centum- 
virale. The praetor presided in this court. 
The jurisdiction of the centumviri was chiefly 
confined to civil matters, but it appears that 
crimina sometimes came under their cogni- 
zance. The yoxmger Pliny, who practised 
in this court, makes ft«quent allusions to it 
in his letters. 

CENTURIA. [ExBBcmjs; Comitia.] 
CENTORIATA COMITIA. [CoMmA.] 
CENTtJRIO. [Exkeottus.] 



CENTUSSIS. [As.]. 

C£RA (»ojp^), wax. For its employment 
in painting, see Pictura ; and for its appli- 
cation as a writing material, see TABUI.AX and 

TESTAXENTtTM. 

CEREALIA, a festival celebrated at Rome 
in honour of Ceres, whose wanderings in 
search of her lost daughter Proserpine were 
represented by women, clothed in white, run- 
ning about with lighted torches. During its 
continuance, games were celebrated in the 
Circus Maximus, the spectators of which ap- 
peared in white ; but on any occasion of 
public mourning the games and festivals were 
not celebrated at all, as the matrons could 
not appear at them except in white. The 
day of the Cerealia is doubtful ; some think 
it was the ides or 13th of April, others the 
7 th of the same month. 

CEREVISIA, CERVISIA (^iJfloj), ale or 
beer, was almost or altogether unfa[iown to 
the Greeks and Romans ; but it was used very 
generally by the surroimding nations, whose 
sou and climate were less favourable to the 
growth of vines. According to Herodotus, the 
Egyptians commonly drank " barley wine ;'* 
and Diodorus Siculus says that the Egyptian 
beer was nearly equal to wine in strength and 
flavour. The Iberians and Thracians, and the 
people in the north of Asia Minor, instead of 
drinking their beer out of cups, placed it 
before them in a large bowl or vase, which 
waa sometimes of gold or silver. This being 
full to the brim with the grains, as well as 
the fermented liquor, the guests, when they 
pledged one another, drank together out of 
the same bowl by stooping down to it, 
although, when this token of friendship was 
not intended, they adopted the more refined 
method of sucking up the fiuid through tubes 
of cane. The Suevi and other northern na- 
tions offered to their gods libations of beer, 
and expected that to drink it in the presence 
of Odin would be among the delights of 
ValhaUa. 

CIrOMA (K^pwfia), the oil mixed with 
wax («o7pos) with which wrestters were 
anointed ; alco the place where they were 
anointed, and, in later times, the place where 
they wrestied. 

CERtJCHI. [Navis.] 

CESTRUM. [PicTUEA.] 

CESTUS. (1) The thongs or bands of lea- 
ther, which were tied round the hands of 
boxers, in order to render their blows more 
powerM (t/aavre?, or IfiavTe^ wktikoC). The 
cestus was used by boxers in the earliest 
times, and is mentioned in the Iliad ; but in 
the heroic times it consisted merely of thongs 
of leather, and differed f^om the cestus used 
in later times in the public games, which was 
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a moat formidable weapon, being frequently 
covered with knots and nails, and loaded 
with lead and iron. — (2) A band or tie of any 




CcBtus. (Fabretti, de Col. Tny., p. Ml.) 

kind, but more particularly the zone or grirdle 
of Venus, on which was represented every 
thing that could awaken lov^e. 

CETRA, or CAETRA, a target, ». e, a small 
round shield, made of the hide of a quadru- 
ped. It formed part of the defensive armour 
of the Osci, and of the people of Spain, Mau- 
ritania, and Britain, and seems to have been 
much the same as the target of the Scotch 
Highlanders. The Romans do not appear to 
have used the cetra ; but we find mention of 
eetratae eohortes levied in the provinces. 
livy compares it to the pelta of the Greeks 
and Macedonians, which was also a small 
light shield. 

CHALCioEClA (xoAicioticia), an annual 
festival, with sacrifices, held at Sparta in 
honour of Athena, sumamed Chalcioecus 
(XoAxioucof), i. c. the goddess of the brazen- 
house. Young men marched on the occasion 
in f^ armour to the temple of th» goddess ; 
and the ephors, although not entering the 
temple, but remaining within its sacred pre- 
cincts, were obliged to take part in the 
sacrifice. 

CHALCUS (xoAicovs), a denomination of 
Greek copper-money. Bronze or copper (x«^" 
ic<is) was very little used by the Greeks for 
money till after the time of Alexander the 
Great. The x**^"* irovijpa at Athens issued 
in B. c. 406 were a peculiar exception ; and 
they were soon afterwards called in, and the 
silver currency restored. It is not improbable, 
however, that the copper coin called xaihcovs 
was in circulation in Athens still earlier. 
The smallest silver coin at Athens was the 
quarter obol, and the xoXkov^ was the half of 
that, or the eighth of an obol. Its value was 
somewhat more than 3-4th8 of a farthing. 
The x<*^ovs in later times was divided into 
lepta, of which it contained seven. In later 
times the obol was coined of copper as well as 
silver. 



CHARISTIA (from xapi^ofiai^ to grant a 
favour or pardon), a solemn feast among the 
Romans, to which none but relations and 
members of the same family were invited, in 
order that any quarrel or disagreement which 
had arisen amongst them might be made up. 
The day of celebration was the 19th of Feb- 
ruary. 

CHEIRONOMIA (xeipow/btta), a mimetic 
movement of the hands, which formed a part 
of the art of dancing among the Greeks and 
Romans. In gymnastics it was applied to 
the movements of the hands in pugilistic 
combat. 

CHEIROTONIA (xeiporoi'Mi). In the 
Athenian assemblies two modes of voting were 
practised, the one by pebbles (t/nj^t^eaOai), 
the other by a show of hands (xetporoi'eri'). 
The latter was employed in the election of 
those magistrates who were chosen in the 
public assemblies, and who were hence called 
XeipoTovijToi, in voting upon laws, and in 
some kinds of trials on matters which con- 
cerned the people. We frequentiy find, how- 
ever, the word \lrti<f>C^ecrOcu used where the 
votes were really given by show of hands. 
The manner of voting by a show of hands 
was as follows : — The herald said : " Who- 
ever thinks that Meidias is guilty, let him 
lift up his hand." Then those who thought 
so stretched forth their hands. Then the 
herald said again : " Whoever thinks that 
Meidias is not guilty, let him lift up his 
hand ;" and those who were of this opinion 
stretched forth their hands. The number of 
hands was counted each time by the herald ; 
and the president, upon the herald's report, 
declared on which side the majority voted. 
It is important to imderstand clearly the 
compounds of this word. A vote condemning 
an accused person is Koraxei-poTOvia : one ac- 
quitting him, oTroxetpOTOfta ; eirixeiporovelv is 
to confirm by a majority of votes : <n-ixeipo- 
TovCa rSiv vofuav was a revision of the laws, 
which took place at the beginning of every year : 
iirix^ipoTovia rSiv kpx^^ ^^'^ * "^ot© taken in the 
first assembly of each prytany on the conduct 
of the magistrates ; in these cases, those who 
voted for the confirmation of the law, or for 
the continuance in office of the magistrate, 
were said eirtxetporoveii/, those on the other 
side aTToxeipoTOi/erv : fiiaxeipoTocia is a vote for 
one of two alternatives : aynxeipoTovetf, to 
vote against a proposition. The compoimds 
of ^rti<tiC^e<TOcu have similar meanings. 

CHIROGRAPHUM (x«tp<Jypa«/>oi/), meant 
first, as its derivation implies, a hand-writing 
or autograph. In this its simple sense, x**^ 
in Greek and manus in Latin are often sub- 
stituted for it. - From this meaning was easily 
derived that of a signature to a will or other 
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instrument, especially a note of hand given 
by a debtor to his creditor. 
CHITON (xtTwv). [Tunica.] 
CHLAENA (xkaXva). [Pallium.] 
CHLlMtS (x^^v^f dim. x^^Mw^ioO, a 
scarf, denoted an article of the amictuSt or 
outer raiment of the Greeks. It was for the 
most part woollen ; and it differed from the 
himation (t/xdrtov), or cloak, the usual amlctus 
of the male sex, in being smaller, finer, and 
oblong instead of square, its length being 
generally about twice its breadth. The scarf 
does not appear to have been much worn by 
children. It was generally assumed on 
reaching adolescence, and was worn by the 
ephebi from about seventeen to twenty years 
of age, and hence was called x^'^^ '•H/^n**^- 
It was also worn by the military, especially 
of high rank, over their body armour, and by 
hunter? and travellers, more particularly on 
horseback. The usual mode of wearing the 
scarf was to pass one of its shorter sides 
round the neck, and to fasten it by means of 
a brooch {fibtUa)^ either over the breast (cut, 
Habta), in which case it hung down the back, 
or over the right shoulder, so as to cover the 
left arm (cut, Causia). In the following cut 
it is worn again in another way. The apti- 




nilnmjri. (The Figure cm the left from a Pnmtmg on a 
Vase ; that od tlie right from the Brit. Mim.) 



tude of the scarf to be turned in every pos- 
sible form around the body, made it useful 
even for defence. The hunter used to wrap 
his chlamys about his left arm when pursuing 
wild animals, and preparing to fight with 
them. The annexed woodcut exhibits a 
figure of Neptune armed with the trident in 
his right hand, and having a chlamys to 
protect the left. When Diana goes to the 
chase, as she docs not require her scarf for 
purposes of defence, she draws it from behind 
over her shoulders, and twists it round her 



waist so that the belt of her quiver passes across 
It. (See woodcut.) Among the BomaDs the 




tr,M 




Chlamrs. (Noptune from a Coin, and Diana fttnn ■ 
Statue in the Vatican.) 



scarf came more into xise under the empe- 
rors. Caligula wore one enriched with gdld. 
Severus, when he was in the country or on 
an expedition, wore a scarf dyed with the 
coccus. 

CHOENIX (xoti'if), a Greek measure of 
capacity, the ze of which is differently 
given ; it was probably of different sizes in 
the several states. Some writers make it 
equal to three cotylae (nearly 1| pints Eng- 
lish) ; others to four cotylae (nearly 2 pints 
English) ; others again make it eight cotylae 
(nearly 4 pints English). 

CHOREGUS (x<vn««). a person who had 
to bear the expenses of the choregia Cx<vny**)» 
one of the regularly recurring state burthens 
(ryicvicAioi AeiTovpyuu) at Athen^t. The cho- 
regus was appointed by his tribe, though we 
are not informed according to what order. 
The same person might serve as choregus for 
two tribes at once; and after b.c. 412 a de- 
cree was passed allowing two persons to unite 
and undertake a choregia together. The du- 
ties of the choregia consisted in pron'dinp 
the choruses for tragedies and comedies, the 
lyric choruses of men and boys, the pyrrhi- 
cists, the cyclic choruses, and the choruses of 
flute-players for the different religious festi- 
vals at Athens. When a poet intended to 
bring out a play, he had to get a chorus as- 
signed him by the archon [Chorus], who 
nominated a choregus to fulfil the requisite 
duties. He had first to collect his chorus, 
and then to procure a teacher (xopo8t*a<ntaAo«), 
whom he paid for instructing the chorcutae. 
The chorus were generally maintained, during 
the period of their instruction, at the expense 
of the choregu*. The choregus who exhi- 
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bited the best musical or theatrical entertain* 
ment receired as a prize a tripod, which he 
had the expense of consecrating, and some- 
times he had also to build the monument on 
-which it was placed. There was a whole 
street at Athens formed by the line of these 
tripod-temples, and called " The Street of the 
Tripods." 

CHORUS (xopo«) probably signified origin- 
ally a company of dancers dancing in a ring. 
In later times, a choric performance always 
implies the singing or musical recitation of a 
poetical composition, accompanied by appro- 
priate dancing and £^ticulation, or at least 
by a measured march. In all the Dorian 
states, especially among the Spartans, choral 
performances were cultivated with great assi- 
duity. Various causes contributed to this, as, 
for example, their universal employment in 
the worship of Apollo, the fact that they were 
not confined to the men, but that women 
also took part in them, and that many of the 
dances had a gymnastic character given them, 
and were employed as a mode of training to 
martial exercises. [Saltatio.] Hence Doric 
lyric poetry became almost exclusively choral, 
which was not the case with the other great 
school of Greek lyiic poetry, the Aeolian ; so 
that the Doric dialect came to be looked upon 
as the appropriate dialect for choral compo- 
sitions, and Doric forms were retained by the 
Athenians even in the choral compositions 
which were interwoven with their dramas. 
The instrument commonly used in connection 
with the Doric choral poetry was the cithara. 
A great impetus was given to choral poetry 
by its application to the dithyramb. This an- 
cient Bacchanalian performance seems to have 
been a hymn sung by one or more of an irre- 
gular band of revellers, to the music of the 
flute. Arion, a contemporary of Periander, 
was the first who gave a regvdar choral form 
to the dithyramb. This chorus, which ordi- 
narily consisted of fifty men or youths, danced 
in a ring round the altar of Dionysus. Hence 
Buch choruses were termed cyclic (wicAiot 
Xopoi). With the introduction of a regular 
choral character, Arion also substituted the 
cithara for the fiute. It was from the dithy- 
ramb that the Attic tragedy was developed. 
For details see Traooedia. From the time 
of Sophocles onwards the regular number of 
the chorus in a tragedy was 15; but it is 
impossible to arrive at any definite conclusion 
with regard to the number of the chorus in 
the early dramas of Aeschylus. The fact 
that the number of the dithyrambic chorus 
was 50, and that the mythological number 
of the Oceanides and Danaides was the same, 
tempts one to suppose that the chorus in the 
Prometheus and the Supplices consisted of 



50. Most writers, however, agree in think- 
ing that such a number was too large to have 
been employed. The later chorus of 15 was 
arranged in a quadrangular form (rerpd- 
ycuvof). It .entered the theatre by the passage 
to the right of the spectators. [Theatbvm.] 
Its entrance was termed irdpoSo^ ; its leaving 
the stage in the course of the play lUTaaraai^ ; 
its re-entrance ewtiropofios ; its exit o^ofios. 
As it entered in three lines, with the specta- 
tors on its left, the stage on its right, the 
middle choreutes of the left row (rptTos apt<r- 
Tepov) was the Coryphaeus or Hegemon, who 
in early times at least was not unfrequently 
the choregus himself. Of course the posi- 
tions first taken up by the choreutae were 
only retained till they commenced their evo- 
lutions. To guide them in these, lines were 
marked upon the boards with which the 
orchestia was fioored. The flute as well as 
the cithara was used as an accompaniment to 
the choric songs. The dance of the tragic 
chorus was called cfijuiAeia. — The ordinary 
number of the chorus in a comedy was 24. 
Like the tragic chorus it was arranged in a 
quadrangular form, and entered the orchestra 
from opposite sides, according as it was sup- 
posed to come from the city or from the 
country. It consisted sometimes half of male 
and hfllf of female choreutae. The dance of 
the comic chorus was the K6pSa$. In the 
Satyric drama the chorus consisted of Satyrs : 
its number is quite uncertain. Its dance was 
called <ruetwts. "When a poet intended to 
bring forward a play, he had to apply for a 
chorus (xop^ alrelv) to the archons, to the 
king archon if the play was to be brought 
forward at the Lenaea, to the archon epony- 
mus if at the great Dionysia. If the play 
were thought to deserve it, he received a 
chorus CxPP^v Ao/i/Soveii'), the expenses of 
which were borne by a choregus. [Chobe- 
Gus.] The poet then either trained (5i6<«ric«ii/) 
the chorus himself, or entrusted that business 
to a professed chorus trainer (xopo5t6a«ricoAos), 
who usually had an assistant (yiroBvSda-KoXoi). 
For training the chorus in its evolutions there 
was also an 6pxi)<rn>£i£ouricaAo«. 

CHOUS, or CH0EU8 (xov? or xo««), was 
equal to the Roman congius, and contained six 
^etrrcu, or sextarii (nearly six pints English). 
It seems that there was also a smaller mea-r 
sure of the same name, containing two sex- 
tarii (nearly two pints English). 

CHRONOLOGIA (xpovo\oyCaX chronology. 
The Greeks reckoned their years generally 
according to their magistrates, in the early 
times according to the years of the reign <rf 
their kings, and afterwards according to their 
annual magistrates. At Athens the year was 
called by the name of one of the nine archons, 
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who from this circumstance was called apxttv 
itrtowfUKy or the archon par excellence ; and 
at Sparta the years were called after one of 
the five ephors, who for this reason was like- 
wise termed iiruwiio^. In Argos time was 
counted according to the years of the nigh 
priestess of Ilera, who held her oflBce for life 
(i7peori«) ; and the inhabitants of Ells probably 
reckoned according to the Olympic games, 
which were celebrated every fifth year during 
the first full moon which followed after the 
trimmer solstice. Thus there was no era 
n'hich was used by all the Greeks in common 
far the ordinary purposes of life. — ^Timaeus, 
who fiourished about b.c. 260, was the first 
historian who counted the years by Olym- 
piads, each of which contained four years. 
The beginning of the Olympiads is commonly 
fixed in the year 3938 of the Julian period, 
or in B.C.' 776. If we want to reduce any 
given Olympiad to years before Christ, e. g. 
01. 87, we take the number of the Olympiads 
actually elapsed, that is, 86, multiply it by 4, 
and deduct the number obtained from 776, so 
that the first year of the 87 th 01. will be the 
same as the year 432 b.c. If the number of 
Olympiads amounts to more than 776 years, 
that is, if the Olympiad falls after the birth 
of Christ, the process is the same as before, 
but f^om the sum obtained by multiplying 
the Olympiads by 4, we must deduct the 
number 776, and what remains is the num- 
ber of the years after Christ. As the Olym- 
pic games were celebrated 293 times, we have 
293 Olympic cycles, that is, 1172 years, 776 
of which fall before, and 396 after Christ. — 
Some writers also adopted the Trojan era, the 
fall of Troy being placed by Eratosthenes and 
those who adopted this era, in the year b.c. 
1184. After the time of Alexander the Great, 
several other eras were introduced in the 
kingdoms that arose out of his empire. The 
first was the Philippic era, sometimes also 
called the era of Alexander or the era of 
Edessa; it began on the 1 2th of November 
B.C. 324, the date of the accession of Philip 
Arrhidaeus. The second was the era of the 
Seleucidae, beginning on the 1st of October 
B.C. 312, the date of the victory of Seleucus 
Nicator at Gaza, and of his re-conquest of 
Babylonia. This era was used very exten- 
sively in the East. The Chaldaean era dif- 
fered from it only by six months, beginning 
in the spring of b.c 311. Lastly, the eras of 
Antioch, of which there were three, but the 
one most commonly used began in November 
B.C. 49. — The Romans during the time of the 
republic reckoned their years by the names 
of the consuls, which were registered in the 
Fasti. Along with this era there existed 
taiother, used only by the historians. It 



reckoned the years from the foundation of the 
city {ah urbe eondita) ; but the year of the 
foundation of the city was a question of im> 
certainty among the Romans themselves. M. 
Terentius Yarro placed it on the 2l8t of April 
in the third year of the 6th Olympiad, that 
is, B.C. 753 ; and this is the era most com- 
monly used. To find out the year b.c. corre- 
sponding to the year a.v c, subtract the year 
A.v.c. from 754 ; thus 605 a.xt.c. = 149 b.c. 
To find out the year A.n. corresponding^ to 
the year a.u.c, subtract 753 from the year 
A.u.c. ; thus 767 a.u.c. = 14 a.d. 

CHRtSENDETA, costly dishes used by the 
Romans at their entertainments, apparently 
made of silver, with golden ornaments. 

CIDARI8. [TiABA.] 

CINCTUS GABlNUS. [Toga.] 

CINGULUM. [Zona.] 

CINERlRIUS. [Calamistbum.] 

CINERES. [Funtjs.] 

CINIFLO. [Calamistkitm.] 

CIPPUS, a low column, sometimes round, 
but more frequently rectangular. Cippi were 
used for various purposes ; the decrees of the 
senate were sometimes inscribed upon them ; 
and with distances engraved upon them, they 
also served as milestones. They were, how- 
ever, more frequently employed as sepulchral 
monuments. It was also usual to place at 
one comer of the burying-ground a cippus, 
on which the extent of the burying-ground 
was marked, towards the road (infronte), 
and backwards to the fields {in agrum). 




cippus, In Uie V'uticaa. 
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CIRCENSES Lt3DI. [Circus.] 
CIRCiTORES, or CIRCCITORES. 

TEA.] 

CIRCUS. When Tarquinius Prisons had 
taken the town of Apiolae from the Latins, 
he commemorated his success by an exhibi- 
tion of races and pugilistic contests in the 
Murcian valley, between the Palatine and 
Aventine hills, around which a number of 
temporary platforms were erected by the 
patres and equitcs, called spectacula, forty or 
foruliy from their resemblance to the deck of 
a ship ; each one raising a stage for himself, 
upon which he stood to view the games. 
This course, with its surrounding scaffoldings, 
was termed circus ; either because the spec- 
tators stood round to see the shows, or be- 



cause the procession and races went round in 
a circuit. Previously, however, to the death 
of Tarquin, a permanent building was con- 
sfhicted for the purpose, with regular tiers 
of seats in the form of a theatre. To this the 
name of Circus Maximus was subsequently 
given, as a distinction from the Flaminian 
and other similar buildings, which it sur- 
passed in extent and splendour ; and hence 
it is often spoken of as the Circus, without 
any distinguishing epithet. Of the Circus 
Maximus scarcely a vestige now remains; 
but this loss is fortunately supplied by the 
remains of a small circus on the Via Appia, 
the ground-plan of which is in a state of con- 
siderable preservation : it is represented ii^ 
the annexed cut, and may be taken as a mo- 
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GrcRind Plan of tlte Ciicua. 



del of all others. Around the double lines 
(A, A) were arranged the seats {graduSf »e- 
diliay *ttb8ellia)y as in a theatre, termed col- 
lectively the cavea ; the lowest of which were 
separated from the ground by a podiuniy and 
the whole divided longitudinally by praecine- 
Uonesy and diagonally into cuneiy with their 
vomitoria attached to each. [Amphithb- 
A.TBXJU.] Towards the extremity of the upper 
branch of the caveoy the general outline is 
broken by an outwork (B), which was pro- 
bably the ptUvinary or station for the empe- 
ror, as it is placed in the best situation for 
seeing both the commencement and end of 
the course, and in the most prominent part 
of the circus. In the opposite branch is ob- 
served another interruption to the uniform 
line of seats (O), betokening also, from its 
construction, a place of distinction ; which 
might have been assigned to the person at 
whose expense the games were given {editor 
gpeetaculorum). In the centre of the area 
was a low wall (D) running lengthways down 
the course, which, from its resemblance to 
the position of the dorsal bone in the human 
frame, was termed spina. At each extremity 
of the spina were placed, upon a base (£, E), 
three wooden cylinders, of a conical shape, 
like cypress trees, which were called 



the goals. Their situation is distinctly seen 
in the cut on p. 89. The' most remarkable 
objects upon the epina were two columns (F) 
supporting seven conical balls, which, from 
their resemblance to eggs, were called ova. 
Their use was to enable the spectators to 
count the number of rounds which had been 
run; and they were seven in number, be- 
cause seven was the nimiber of the circiiits 
made in each race. As each round was run, 
one of the ova was either put up or taken 
down. An egg was adopted for this purpose, 
in honour of Castor and Pollux. At the 
other extremity of the spina were two similar 
columns (G), sustaining dolphins, termed 
delphinacy or delphinarum columnaey which 
do not appear to have been intended to be 
removed, but only placed there as correspond- 
ing ornaments to the ova; and the figure 
of the dolphin was selected in honour of 
Neptune. These figures are also seen in the 
cut on p. 89. At the extremity of the circus 
in which the two horns of the cavea termi- 
nate, were placed the stalls for the horses and 
chariots (H, H), commonly called carceresy 
but more anciently the whole line of building 
at this end of the circus was termed oppidum: 
hence in the circus, of which the plan if 
given above, we find two towers (I, I) at 
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eaoh end of tlie earcerea. The number of 
citreeres is supposed to have been usually 
twelve, as in this plan. They were vaults, 
dosed in front by gates of open wood-work 
(eetneelli)j which were opened simultaneously 



upon the signal being given, by removing a 
rope attached to pilasters of the kind called 
Sermaef placed for that purpose between 
each stall, upon which the g^tes were imme- 
diately thrown open by a numbei oi men, as 




Carccret opening of the Gates. (From a marble at Vellctri.) 



represented in the preceding woodcut. The 
cut below represents a set of four careeresj 
with their Hennae^ and cancelli open, as left 
after the chariots had started ; in which the 
gates are made to open inwards. The pre- 
ceding account and woodciits will be sufficient 
to explain the meaning of the various words 
by which the carcerea were designated in 
poetical language, namely, claustra^ cryptOy 
faueeSt ostia^ fores earceriSy repaguta, litnina 
equorttm. There were five entrances to the 
circus ; one (L) in the centre of the carceres, 
called porta pompae, because it was the one 
through which the Circensian procession en- 
tered, and the others at M, M, N, and O. At 
the entrance of the course, exactly in the 
direction of the line (J, K), were two small 
pedestals {JiertmUi) on each side of the po- 
dittmy to which was attached a chalked rope 
{alba linea)y for the purpose of making the 
start fair, precisely as is practised at Rome 
for the horse-races during Carnival. Thus, 
when the doors of the carceres were thrown 
open, if any of the horses rushed out before 
the others, they were brought up by this rope 
until the whole were fairly abreast, when it 
was loosened from one side, and all poured 
into the course at once. This line was also 
called ealxy and ereta. The metae served 
only to regulate the turnings of the course. 



the alba linea answered to the startiTig and 
winning post of modem days. — ^From this 
description the Circus Maximus differed little, 
except in size and magnificence of embellish- 
ment. The numbers wliich the Circus Max- 
imus was capable of containing are computed 
at 150,000 by Dionysius, 260,000 by Pliny, 
and 385,000 by P. Victor, all of which are 
probably correct, but have reference to dif- 
ferent periods of its history. Its length, in 
the time of Julius Caesar, was three stadia, 
the width one, and the depth of the buildings 
occupied half a stadium. When the Circus 
Maximus was permanently formed by Tai- 
quinius Priscus, each of the thirty curiae had 
a particular place assigned to it ; but as no 
provision was made for the plebeians in this 
circus, it is supposed that the Circus Flami- 
nius was designed for the games of the com- 
monalty, who in early times chose their tri- 
bunes there, on the Flaminian field. However, 
in the latter days of the republic, these invi- 
dious distinctions were lost, and all classes 
sat promiscuously in the circus. The seats 
were then marked off at intervals by a line 
or groove drawn across them (/tnea), so that 
the space included between two lines afforded 
sitting room for a certain number of fq)ecta- 
tors. Under the empire, however, the sena- 
tors and equites were separated firom the 
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common people. The seat of the emperor 
{jnUvinar or cubiculum) was most likely in 
the same situation in the Circus Maximus as 
in the one above described. — The Circensian 
games {Ltidi Oircenses) were first instituted 
by Romulus, according to the legends, when 
he wished to attract the Sabine population to 
Borne, for the purpose of furnishing his own 
people with wives, and were celebrated in 
honour of the god Consus, or Neptunus 
Equestris, from whom they were styled Con- 
suales. But after the construction of the 
Circus Maximus they were called indiscrimi- 



nately Circensesj JRomanif or Magni. They 
embraced six kinds of games : — I. Cvnsrs ; 
II. LvDvs Trojae ; III. Pugna Equestkis ; 
IV. Certamen Gymnicum ; V. Vbkatio ; YI. 
Naukachia. The two last were not peculiar 
to the circus, but were exhibited also in the 
amphitheatre, or in buildings appropriated 
for them. The games commenced with a 
grand procession {Pompa CHrcensis)^ in which 
all those who were about to exhibit in the 
circus, as well as persons of distinction, bore 
a part. The statues of the gods formed the 
most conspicuous feature in the show, which 




Chariot Race in the Circus. (Florentine Gem.) 



were paraded upon wooden platforms, called 
fercula and thensae. The former were borne 
upon the shoulders, as the statues of saints 
are carried in modem processions ; the latter 
were drawn along upon wheels. — ^I. Cuesus, 
the races. The carriage usually employed in 
the circus was drawn by two or four horses 
{bigae^ quadrigae). [Cueeus.] The usual 
number of chariots which started for each 
race was four. The drivers {awigae^ agita- 
tores) were also divided into four companies, 
each distinguished by a different colour, to 
represent the four seasons of the year, and 
called a /actio : thus /actio prasina^ the green, 
represented the spring ; /actio russatUj red, 
the summer ; /actio ver-eta, azure, the au- 



tumn ; and /actio alba or albata, white, the 
winter. Originally there were but two fac- 
tions, albata and russata, and consequently 
only two chariots started at each race. The 
driver stood in his car within the reins, which 
went round his back. This enabled him to 
throw all his weight against the horses, by 
leaning backwards ; but it greatly enhanced 
his danger in case of an upset. To avoid 
this peril, a sort of knife or bill-hook was 
carried at the waist, for the purpose of cut- 
ting he reins in a case of emergency. When 
all was ready, the doors of the carceres were 
flung open, and the chariots were formed 
abreast of the alba linea by men called mora- 
toret from their duty; the signal for the 
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start was then given by the person who pre- 
sided at the games, sometimes by sound of 
trumpet, or more usually by letting fall a 
napkin; whence the Circensian games are 
called spectinsula mappae. The eUba linea 
was then cast off, and the race commenced, 
the extent of which was seven times round 
the spinay keeping it always on the left. A 
course of seven circuits was termed untu 
missttSt and twenty-five was the number of 
races run in each day, the last of which was 
called missus aerarius, because in early times 
the expense of it was defrayed by a collection 
of money (aes) made amongst the people. 
The victor descended from his car at the con- 
clusion of the race, and ascended the spinas 
where he received his reward (&rav»t«m, ft*om 
the Greek fipafieiovX which consisted in a 
considerable sum of money. The horse- 
racing followed the same rules as the chariots. 
The enthusiasm of the Romans for these 
races exceeded all bounds. lists of the 
horses {libella), with their names and colours, 
and those of the drivers, were handed about, 
and heavy bets made upon each faction ; and 
som^limes the contests between two parties 
brote out into open violence and bloody quar- 
rels, until at last the disputes which origin- 
ated in the circus had nearly lost the Empe- 
ror Justinian his crown. — II. Lm>vs Tkojae, 
a sort of sham-fight, said to have been in- 
vented by Aeneas, performed by young men 
of rank on horseback, and often exhibited by 
the emperors. — III. Puona EauEsxttis et 
PEDESTRis, a representation of a battle, upon 
which occasions a camp was formed in the 
circus. — ^IV. Cebtamen Gtmnicitm. See Ath- 
LETAB, and the references to the articles there 
given.— V. [Venatio.] — ^VI. [Natjmachia.] 

CisiUM, a light open carriage with two 
wheels, adapted to carry two persons rapidly 
ftrom place to place. The cisia were quickly 
drawn by mules. 
Cicero mentions the 
case of a messenger 
who travelled 56 
miles in 10 hours 
in such vehicles, 
which were kept for 
hire at the stations 
along the great 
roads ; a proof that 
the ancients considered six Eoman miles per 
hour as an extraordinary speed. 

CISTA (Kicmj). { 1 ) A small box or chest, 
in which anything might be placed, but more 
particularly applied to the small boxes which 
were carried in procession in the festivals of 
Demeter and Dionysus. These boxes, which 
were always kept closed in the public proces- 
sions, conteined sacred things connected with 




Cisium. (From monument 
at Igel, near Treves.) 



the worship of these deities. In the rcprr- 
sentations of Dionysiac processions on ancient 
vases women carrying cistae are frequently 
introduced. — (2) The ballot-box, into which 




CiBta. (From a Painting on a Vaae.) 

those who voted in the comitia and in the 
courts of justice cast their tabellae. It is re- 
pxesented in the annexed cut, and 
sh«>uld not be confounded with the 
situla or sitella^ into which sortes 
or lots were thrown. [Situla.] 

CISTOPHORUS (*c«rro</>6po«), a silver coin, 
which is supposed to I)elong to Rhodes, and 
which was in general circulation in Asia 
Minor at the time of the conquest of that 
country by the Romans. It took its name 
from the device upon it, which was either the 
sacred chest {cista) of Bacchus, or more pro- 
bably a flower called ic«rro?. Its value is 
extremely uncertain : some writers suppose 
it to have been worth in our money about 

CITHARA. [Ltha.] 

CiVIS. [CiVITAS.J 

CIVITAS, citizenship. (1) Greek («oAt- 
rtla). Aristotle defines a citizen (iroAmjs) to 
be one who is a partner in the legislative and 
judicial power (/m'toxos Kpirrew^ koX apx^). 
No definition will equally apply to all the 
different states of Greece, or to any single 
state at different times ; the above seems to 
comprehend more or less properly all those 
whom the common use of language entitled 
to the name. A state in the heroic ages was 
the government of a prince ; the citizens wore 
his subjects, and derived all their privileges, 
civil as well as religious, from their nobles 
and princes. The shadows of a council and 
assembly were already in existence, but their 
business was to obey. Upon the whole the 
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notion of citizenship in the heroic ages only 
existed so far as the condition of aliens or of 
domestic slaves was its negative. The rise 
of a dominant class gradually overthrew the 
monarchies of ancient Greece. Of such a 
elass, the chief characteristics were good birth 
and the hereditary transmission of privileges, 
the possession of land, and the x>erformance 
of military service. To these characters the 
names gamori (ydtxopoi\ knights (ixrirets), «m- 
patridae (evn-oTpiSai), &c. severally corre- 
spond. Strictly speaking, these were the only 
citizens ; yet the lower class were quite dis- 
tinct from bondmen or slaves. It commonly 
happened that the nobility occupied the forti- 
fied towns, while the demus (fii?f*os) lived in 
the country and followed agricultural pur- 
suits: whenever the latter were gathered 
within the walls, and became seamen or 
handicraftsmen, the difference of ranks was 
soon lost, and wealth made the only standard. 
The quarrel? of the nobility among themselves, 
and the admixture of population arising from 
immigrations, all tended to raise the lower 
orders from their political subjection. It 
must be remembered, too, that the possession 
of domestic slaves, if it placed them in no 
new relation to the governing body, at any 
rate gave them leisure to attend to the higher 
duties of a citizen, and thus served to increase 
tbeir political efBciency. During the convul- 
sions which followed the heroic ages, natural- 
isation was readily granted to all who desired 
it; as the value of citizenship increased, it 
was, of course, more sparingly bestowed. The 
ties of hospitality descended from the prince 
to the state, and the friendly relations of the 
Homeric heroes were exchanged for the 
irpo^evCai of a later period. In political inter- 
course, the importance of these last soon be- 
gan to be felt, and the Proxenus at Athens, in 
after times, obtained rights only inferior to 
actual citizenship. [Hospitium.] The iso- 
polite relation existed, however, on a much 
more extended scale. Sometimes particular 
privileges were granted : as eTrtya/utta, the 
right of intermarriage ; ey»c7Tj<ns, the right 
of acquiring landed property; areAeto, im- 
munity from taxation, especially arekeia fieroi- 
Ktovy f^om the tax imposed on resident aliens. 
All these privileges were included imder the 
general term MroT«A«ta, or lowroAtVeia, and the 
class who obtained them were called taoreAets. 
They bore the same burthens with the citizens, 
and could plead in the courts or transact 
business with the people, without the inter- 
vention of a irpooTaTTjs, or patron. Respecting 
the division of the Athenian citizens into 
tribes, phratriae and demes, see the articles 
Tbibvs and Demus. — If we would picture to 
ourselyes the true notion which the Greeks 



embodied in the word polis (n-oAic), we must 
lay aside all modem ideas respecting the 
nature and object of a state. With us practi- 
cally, if not in theory, the essential object of 
a state hardly embraces more than the pro- 
tection of life and property. The Greeks, on 
the other hand, had the most vivid conception 
of the state as a whole, every part of which 
was to co-operate to some great end to which 
all other duties were considered as subor- 
dinate. Thus the aim of democracy was said 
to be liberty ; wealth, of oligarchy; and edu- 
cation, of aristocracy. In all governments 
the endeavour was to draw the social union 
as close as possible, and it seems to have been 
with this view that Aristotle laid down a 
principle which answered well enough to the 
accidental circumstances of the Grecian states, 
that a polis must be of a certain size. This 
unity of purpose was nowhere so fully carried 
out as in the government of Sparta. The 
design of Spartan institutions was evidentiy 
to unite the governing body among themselves 
against the superior numbers of the subject 
population. The division of lands, the sys- 
sitia, the education of their youth, all tended 
to this great object. [Helotbs ; Pebioeci.] 
In legal rights all Spartans were equal : but 
there were yet several gradations, which, 
when once formed, retained their hold on the 
aristocratic feelings of the people. First, 
there was the dignity of the Heraclide fami- 
lies ; and, connected with this, a certain pre- 
eminence of the Hyllean tribe. Another dis- 
tinction was that between the Homoioi (ojuwioi) 
and Hypomeiones (yirotufiovvi), which, in later 
times, appears to have been considerable. 
The latter term probably comprehended those 
citizens who, ttom. degeneracy of manners or 
other causes, had imdergone some kind of 
civil degradation. To these the Homoioi were 
opposed, although it is not certain in what 
the precise difference consisted. All the 
Spartan citizens were included in the three 
tribes, Hylleans, Dymanes or Dymanatae, and 
Pamphilians, each of which was divided into 
ten obes or phratries. The citizens of Sparta, 
as of most oligarchical states, were lando^vne^s, 
although this does not seem to have been 
looked upon as an essential of citizenship. — 
( 2 ) Roman. Civitas means the whole body 
of cives, or members, of any given state, and 
the word is frequently used by the Roman 
writers to eitpress the rights of a Roman 
citizen, as distinguished from those of other 
persons not Roman citizens, as in the phrases, 
dare civUatcm, donare cicitate^ vsurpare civi- 
tatem. Some members of a political commu- 
nity {dves) may have more political rights 
than others ; and this was the case at Rome 
under the republic, in which we find a di&. 
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tinction made between two great classes of 
Roman citizens, one that had, and another 
that Lad not, a share in the sovereign power 
{optimo jurcy non optima Jure eives). That 
which peculiarly distinguished the higher 
class, or the optimo Jure cives, was the right 
to Tote in a tribe ( Jtta tuffragiorum)^ and the 
capacity of enjoying magistracy {Jus horuh- 
rum). The inferior class, or the non optimo 
jure eitfest did not possess the above rights, 
which the Romans called Jus publicum^ but 
they only had the Jua privatum^ which com- 
pr^ended the^'u« connubii said Jus commerciiy 
and those wbo had not these had no citizen- 
ship. — ^Under the empire we find the free 
persons who were within the political limits 
of the Roman state divided into three great 
classes. The same division probably existed 
in an early x>eriod of the Roman state, and 
certainly existed in the time of Cicero. These 
classes were, dvesy Latini^ and Peregrini. 
Civis is he who possesses the complete rights 
of a Roman citizen. Peregrinus was inca- 
pable of exercising the rights of commereium 
and connubiumy which were the characteristic 
rights of a Roman citizen ; but he had a 
capacity for making all kinds of contracts 
which were allowable by the jus gentium. 
The Latinus was in an intermediate state ; 
he had not the connvbium^ and consequently 
he hod not the patria potestas nor rights of 
agnatio ; but he had the commereium or the 
right of acquiring quiritarian ownership, and 
he had also a capacity for all acts incident to 
quiritarian ownership, as the power of making 
a will in Roman form, and of becoming heres 
under a will. The rights of a Roman citizen 
were acquired in several ways, but most com- 
monly by a pertM>n being bom of parents who 
were Roman citizens. A slave might obtain 
the civitas by manumission {vindicta)j by the 
census, and by a testamentum, if there was 
no legal impediment; but it depended on 
circumstances whether he became a civis 
Romanus. a Latinus^ or in the number of the 
peregrini deditidi. [Manvmissio.] The 
civitas could be conferred on a foreigner by a 
lex, as in the case of Archias, who was a 
civis of Heraclea, a civitas which had a foedus 
with Rome, and who claimed the civitas Ro- 
mana under the provisions of a lex of Silvanus 
and Carbo, b. c. 89. By the provisions of 
this lex, the person who chose to take the 
benefit of it was required, within sixty days 
after the passing of the lex, to signify to the 
praetor his wish and consent to accept the 
civitas {profiteri). This lex was intended to 
give the civitas, under (ertain limitations, to 
foreigners who were citizens of foederate 
states {foederatis civitatibus adscripti), 
[FoEDESATAB CiviTATSS.] Thus the grcut 



mass of the Italians obtained the ciTxtas, and 
the privilegea of the former civitates foede- 
ratae were extended to the provinces, first to 
part of Gaul, and then to Sicily, under the 
name of Jus Latii or Latinitas. This Latiiii- 
tas gave a man the right of acquiring the 
Roman citizenship by having exerciaed a 
magistratus in his own civitas; a privil^e 
which belonged to the foederatae civitates of 
Italy before they obtained the Rinnan civitas. 

CLARIGATIO. [Fetialbs.] 

CLASSiCUM. [CoRNTJ.] 

CLAVUS ANNALIS. In the early ages of 
Rome, when letters were yet scarcely in use, 
the Romans kept a reckoning of their years by 
driving a- nail {clavus)t on the ides of each 
September, into the side walls of the temple 
of Jupiter Optimus Maximus, which ceremony 
was performed by the consul or a dictator. 

CLAVUS GUBERNACULI. [Navis.] 

CLAVUS LATUS, CLAVUS ANGUSTUS- 
The clavus, as an article of dress, seems to 
have been a purple band worn upon the tonic 
and toga, and was of two fashions, one broad 
and the other narrow, denominated req>ect- 
ively clavus latus and clawu angustus. The 
former was a single broad band of purple, 
extending peri)cndicularly fh>m the neck 
down the centre of the tunic ; the latter pro- 
bably consisted of two narrow purple slips, 
running parallel to each from the top to the 
bottom of the tunic, one from each shoulder. 
The latus clavus was a distinctive badge of 
the senatorian order ; and hence it is used to 
signify the senatorial dignity, and latidavius, 
the person who enjoys it. The angustus 
clavus was the decoration of the equestrian 
order ; but the right of wearing the latus 
clavus was also given to the childroci of 
equestrians, at least in the time of Augustus, 
as a prelude to entering the senate-house. 
This, however, was a matter of personal in- 
dulgence, and was g^ranted only to persons of 
very ancient family and corresponding wealth, 
and then by special favour of the emperor. 
In such cases the latus clavus was awumed 
with the t(^^ virilis, and worn imtil the age 
arrived at which the young equestrian -was 
admissible into the senate, when it was relin- 
quished and the angustus clavis resumed, if a 
disinclination on his part, or any other cir- 
cumstances, prevented him from entering the 
senate, as was the case with Ovid. But it 
seems that the latus clavus could be again 
resumed if the same individual subeequontly 
wished to become a senator, and hence a 
fickle character is designated as one who is 
always changing his clavus. The latus davn^ 
is said to have been introduced at Rome by 
Tullus nostUius, and to have been adopted by 
him after his conquest of the Etruscans ; nor 
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does it appear to have been confined to any 
particular class during the earlier periods, 
but to have been worn by all ranks promiscu- 
ously. It was laid aside in public mourning. 
CLEPSYDRA. [HoaoLOonrM.] 
CLERtJCHI (kAijpovxoi), the name of 
Atb.enian citizens who occupied conquered 
lands ; their possession was called cleruchia 
(^KKripovxui), The Athenian Cleruchi differed 
from the airjHitoi or ordinary colonists. The 
only object of the earlier colonics was to 
relieve surplus population, or to provide a 
home for those whom internal quarrels had 
exiled from their country. Most usually they 
originated in private enterprise, and became 
independent of, and lost their interest in, the 
parent state. On the other hand, it was 
essential to the very notion of a cleruchia that 
it should be a pubUo enterprise, and should 
always retain a connection more or less inti- 
mate with Athens herself. The connection 
with the parent 9tate subsisted in all degrees. 
Sometimes, as in the case of Lesbos, the 
holders of land did not reside upon their 
estates, but let them to the original inhabit- 
ants, while themselves remained at Athens. 
The condition of these cleruchi did not differ 
from that of Athenian citizens who had es- 
tates in Attica. All their political rights they 
not only retained, but exercised as Athenians. 
Another case was where the cleruchi resided 
on their estates, and either with or without 
the old inhabitants, formed a new community. 
These still retained the rights of Athenian 
citizens, which distance only precluded them 
from exercising : they used the Athenian 
courts ; and if they or their children wished 
to return to Athens, naturally and of course 
they regained the exercise of their former 
privileges. Sometimes, however, the connec- 
tion might gradually dissolve, and the cleruchi 
sink into the condition of mere allies, or 
sei>arate wholly from the mother country. 
It was to Pericles that Athens was chiefly 
indebted for the extension and permanence 
of her colonial settlements. His principal ob- 
ject was- to provide for the redundancies of 
population, and raise the poorer citizens to 
a fortune becoming the dignity of Athenian 
citizens. It was of this class of persons that 
the settlers were chiefly composed; the state 
provided them with arms, and defrayed the 
expenses of their journey. The Cleruchiae 
were lost by the battle of Aegospotami, but 
partially restored on the revival of Athenian 
power. 

CLfiTfiRES or CLfiTORES (icXirr^p*?, 
xA^Topc?), summoners, were at Athens not 
official persons, but merely witnesses to the 
prosecutor that he had served the defendant 
with anotice of the action brought against him, 



and the day upon which it would be requisite 
for him to appear before the proper magis- 
trate. 

CLIBANARIi. [Cataphkacti.] 
CLIENS is said to contain the same element 
as the verb cluere^ to " hear " or " obey," 
and may be accordingly compared with the 
German word horiffer, ** a dependant," from 
hbretij ** to hear." In the earliest times of 
the Roman state we find a class of persons 
called clientea^ who must not be confounded 
with the plebeians, firom whom they were 
distinct. The clients were not slaves : they 
had property of their own and freedom, and 
appear to have had votes in the comitia cen- 
turiata, but they did not possess the full rights 
of Roman citizens ; and the peculiarity of 
their condition consisted in every client being 
in a state of dependence upon or subjection to 
some patrician, who was called his patronus^ 
and to whom he owed certain rights and 
duties. The patronus, on the other hand, 
likewise incurred certain obligations towards 
his client. This relationship between patronus 
and cliens was expressed by the word clientela, 
which also expressed the whole body of a 
man!s clients. The relative rights and duties 
of the patrons and the clients were, according 
to Dionysius, as follows : — The patron was the 
legal adviser of the cliens ; he was the client's 
guardian and protector, as he was the guard- 
ian and protector of his own children ; he 
maintained the client's suit when he was 
wrongred, and defended him when another 
complained of being wronged by him : in a 
word, the patron was the guardian of the 
client's interests, both private and public. 
Tlie client contributed to the marriage por- 
ti<m of the patron's daughter, if the patron 
was poor ; and to his ransom, or that of his 
cliildren, if they were taken prisoners ; he 
paid the costs and damages of a suit which 
the pat^n lost, and of any penalty in which 
ho was condemned; he bore a part of the 
patron's expenses incurred by his discharging 
public duties, or filling the honourable places 
in the state. Neither party could accuse the 
other, or bear testimony against the other, or 
giro his vote against the other. This rela- 
tionship between i>atron and client subsisted 
for many generations, and resembled in all 
respects the relationship by blood. The 
relation of a master to his liberated slave 
{libertus) was expressed by the wordj>a^ro- 
ntutf and the libertus was the cliens of his 
patronus. Distinguished Romans were also 
the protectors of states and cities, which were 
in u certain relation of subjection or depend- 
ence to Rome. In the time of Cicero we also 
find patrontts in the sense of adviser, advo- 
cate, or defender, opposed to cliens in the 
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sense of the person defended or the consultor, 
— a use of the word which must be referred 
to the original character of the patronus. 

CLIENTELA. [Clibnh.] 

CLIPEUS (atrrris), the larg« shield worn 
by the Greeks and Romans, which was ori- 
ginally of a circular form, and is said to have 
been first used by Froetus and Acrisius of 
Argos, and therefore is called clipeua Argolu 
ctUf and likened to the sun. But the clipeus 
is often represented in Roman sculpture of an 
oblong oval, which makes the distinction be- 
tween the common buckler and that of Argos. 
The outer rim was termed avrvi by the Greeks ; 
and in the centre was a projection called 
ofi^oAoc or umboy which served as a sort of 
weapon by itself, or caused the missiles of the 
enemy to glance off from the shield. In the 
Homeric times, the Greeks merely used a 
leather strap (jtXafuov') to support the shield, 
but subsequently a handle (oxat^v or oxdvri). 
The usual form of the clipeus is exhibited in 
the figure of the Greek warrior on p. 41. 
When the census was instituted by Servius 
Tullius at Rome, the first class only used the 
cUpeuSf and the second were armed with the 
scutum [Scxrruu] ; but after the Roman sol- 
diery received pay, the clipeus was discontinued 
altogether for the scutum. 

CLITELLAE, a pair of panniers, and there- 
fore only used in the plural number. 

CLOACA, a sewer, a drain. Rome was 
intersected by numerous sewers, some of 
which were of an immense size : the most 
celebrated of them was the cloaca maximOy 




curatoreSf who employed condemned criminals 
in cleansing and repairing them. 

COA TESTIS, the Coan robe, was a trans- 
parent dress, chiefly worn by women of loose 
reputation. It has been supposed to have 
been made of silk, because in Ck>s silk was 
spun and woven at a very early ];>eriod. 



Clouca Maxima at Itoinu. 

the construction of which is ascribed to Tar- 
(juinius Priscus. It was formed by three 
tiers of arches, one within the other, the 
hinermost of which is a semicircular vault of 
14 feet in diameter. The manner of its con- 
struction is shown in the preceding cut. 
Under the republic, the administration of the 
sewers was entrusted to the censors : but 
under the empire, particular officers were 
appointed for that pui-pose, called cloa<arum 




Coa VcstH. (Prom a Painting at Hrrailanvum.) 



CO ACTOR, the name of collectors of varioai 
sorts, e, g. the servants of the publicani, or 
formers of the public taxes, who collected the 
revenues for them, and those who collected 
the money from the purchasers of things sold 
at a public auction. Horace informs us that 
his father was a coactor of this kind. Moreover, 
the servants of the money-changers were so 
called, from collecting their debts for them. 
The "coactores agminis" were the soldiers 
who brought up the rear of a line of march. 

COCHLEA (icoxAtas), which properly means 
a snail, was also used to signify other things 
of a spiral form. (1) A screw, used in 
working clothes-presses, and oil and wine 
presses. — (2) A spiral pump for raising 
water, invented by Archimedes, from whom 
it has ever since been called the Archimedean 
screw. — (3) A peculiar kind of door through 
which the wild beasts passed fh>m their dens 
into the arena of the amphitheatre. 

COCHLEAR (fcoxAuxpioi'), a kind of spoon, 
which appears to have terminated with a 
point at one end, and at the other was broad 
and hollow like our own spoons. The pointed 
end was used for drawing snails {cochUae) 
out of their shells, and eating them, whence 
it derived its name ; and the broader part 
for eating eggs, &c. Cochlear was also the 
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name given to a eonall measure like onr 
spoonful. 

CODEX, identical with cattdexy as Claudius 
and CloditUy claustrum and elostrutny cauda 
and coda^ originally signified the trunk or 
stem of a tree. The name codex was especi- 
ally applied to wooden tablets bound together 
and lined with a coat of wax, for the purpose 
of writing upon them, and when, at a later 
age, parchment or paper, or other materials 
were substituted for wood, and put together 
in the shape of a book, the name of codex was 
still given to them. In the time of Cicero 
we find it also applied to the tablet on which 
a bill was written. At a stiU later period, 
during the time of the emperors, the word 
was used to express any collection of laws or 
constitutions of the emperors, whether made 
by private individuals or by public authority, 
as the Codex GregorianuSt Codex Theodosi- 
anus, and Codex Justinianeus. 
COEMPTIO. [Matrimonium.] 
COENA (SehrvovX the principal meal of the 
Greeks and Romans, dinner. (1) Greek. 
Three names of meals occur in the Iliad and 
Odyssey — ariston (apurrovX deipnon (SelnvovX 
dorpon (Sopirov). The word ariston uni- 
formly means the early, as dorpon does the 
late meal ; but deipnon^ on the other hand, 
is used for either, apparently without any 
reference to time. In the Homeric age it 
appears to have been usual to sit during meal- 
times. Beef, mutton, and goat's fiesh were 
the ordinary meats, usually eaten roasted. 
Cheese, fiour, and occasionally fruits, also 
formed part of the Homeric meals. Bread, 
brought on in baskets, and salt (&A«, to which 
Homer gives the epithet ^eZos), are mentioned. 
The Greeks of a later age usually partook of 
three meals, called acratisma (^aKpdTia-fia)^ 
ariston, and deipnon. The last, which corre- 
sponds to the dorpon of the Homeric poems, 
was the evening meal or dinner ; the ariston 
was the luncheon ; and the acratisma, which 
answers to the ariston of Homer, was the 
early meal or breakfast. The acratisma was 
taken immediately after rising in the morning. 
It usually consisted of bread, dipped in \m- 
mixed wine (oucpaTos), whence it derived its 
name. Next followed the ariston or luncheon ; 
but the time at which it was taken is \mcer- 
tain. It is frequently mentioned in Xeno- 
phon's Anabasis, and apx>ears to have been 
taken at different times, as would naturally 
be the case with soldiers in active service. 
We may conclude from maAy circumstances 
that this meal was taken about the middle of 
the day, and that it answered to the Roman 
prandium. The ariston was usually a simple 
meal, but of course varied according to the 
habits of individuals. The principal meal 



was the deipnon. It was usually taken 
rather late in the day, frequently not before 
sunset. The Athenians were a social people, 
and were very fond of dining in company. 
Entertainments were usually given, both in 
the heroic ages and later times, when . sacri- 
fices were offered to the gods, either on public 
or private occasions ; and also on the anni- 
versary of the birthdays of members of the 
family, or of illustrious persons, whethei 
living or dead. When yoimg men wished to 
dine together they frequently contributed 
each a certain sum of money, called symbols 
(<rwft/3oAjJ), or brought their own provisions 
with them. When the first plan was adopted, 
they were said anh avfifio^v Seinvelv, and one 
individual was usually entrusted with the 
money to procure the provisions, and make 
all the necessary preparations. This kind of 
entertainment, in which each guest contri- 
buted to the expense, is mentioned in Homer 
under the name of fyavo^. An entertainment 
in which each person brought his own provi- 
sions with him, or at least contributed some- 
thing to the general stock, was called a deiiri^i' 
airh <nrvpi6<K, because the provisions were 
brought in baskets. — ^The most usual kind of 
entertainments, however, were those in which 
a person invited his friends to his own house. 
It was expected that they should come dressed 
with more than ordinary care, and also have 
bathed shortly before. As soon as the guests 
arrived at the house of their host, their shoes 
or sandals were taken off by the slaves and 
their feet washed. After their feet had been 
washed, the guests reclined on the coiiches. 
It has already been remarked that Homer 
never describes persons as reclining, but 
always as sitting at their meals ; but at what 
time the change was introduced is uncertain. 
The Dorians of Crete always sat; but the 
other Greeks reclined. The Greek women 
and children, however, like the Roman, con- 
tinued to sit at their meals. [Acctjbatio.] 
It was usual for only two persons to recline 
on each couch. After the guests had placed 
themselves on the couches, the slaves brought 
in water to wash their hands. The dinner 
was then served up ; whence we read of ras 
rpairi^as ela^epeiv, by which expression we 
are to understand not merely the dishes, but 
the tables themselves, which were small 
enough to be moved with ease. In eating, 
the Greeks had no knives or forks, but made 
use of their fingers only, except in eating 
soups or other liquids, which they partook of 
by means of a spoon, called /btvoriXij, fiiitrrpov, 
or |u,v<rrpos. It would exceed the limits of 
this work to give an account of the different 
dishes which were introduced at a Greek 
dinner, though their number is far below 
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those which were usually partaken of at a 
Roman entertainment. The most common 
food among the Greeks was the fua^a, a kind 
of ftrumenty or soft cake, which was prepared 
in different ways. Wheaten or barley bread 
was the second most usoal species of food ; it 
was sometimes made at home, but more 
usually bought at the market of the aproirwAot 
or opTt>ir«A*a«*. The vegetables ordinarily 
eaten were mallows (fwiAdxi?), lettuces (tfpt&x^), 
cabbages (p«u^avoi), beans (kvo/mx), lentils 
(^MucaZ), &c. Fork was the most favourite 
animal food, as was the case among the Bo- 
mans. It is a curious fact, which Plato has 
remarked, that we never read in Homer of 
the heroes partaking of fish. In later times, 
however, fish was one of the most favourite 
foods of the Greeks. A dinner given by an 
opulent Athenian usually consisted of two 
courses, called respectively npStrai rpdire^at 
and fievrepai rpaire^ot. The first course em- 
braced the whole of what we consider the 
dinner, namely, fish, poultry, meat, &c. ; the 
second, which corresiwnds to our dessert and 
the Roman hellaria^ consisted of different 
kinds of fruit, sweetmeats, confections, &c. 
When the first course was finished, the tables 
were taken away, and water was given to the 
guests for the purpose of washing their hands. 
Crowns made of garlands of flowers were also 
then given to them, as well as various kinds 
of iHJrfomes. Wind was not drunk till the 
first course was finished ; but as soon as the 
guests had washed their hands, unmixed wine 
was introduced in a large goblet, of which 
each drank a little, after pouring out a small 
quantity as a libation. This libation was 
said to be made to the "good spirit" 
{ayaBov Salfwvo^X and was usually accompa- 
nied with the singing of the paean and the 
playing of flutes. After this libation mixed 
wine was brought in, and with their first cup 
the guests drank to Aibs SojT^pos. With the 
libations the deipnon closed ; and at the in- 
troduction of the dessert (Sevrepot rpdire^cu) 
the TTOTos, ovfiiToa-ioVf or icwfto? commenced, of 
which an account is given under Symposium. 
— (2) Roman. As the Roman meals are not 
always clearly distinguished, it will be conve- 
nient to treat of all under the most important 
one ; and we shall confine ourselves to the 
description of the ordinary life of the middle 
ranks of society in the Augustan age, noticing 
incidentally the most remarkable deviations. 
The meal with which the Roman sometimes 
began the day was the Jentaculum, which was 
chiefly taken by children, or sick persons, or 
the luxurious. An irregular meal (if we may 
so express it) was not likely to have any very 
regular time : two epigrams of Martial, how- 
ever, seem to fix the hoiur at about three or 



four o'clock in the morning. Bread formed 
the substantial part of this early brcak&st, to 
which cheese, or dried fhiit, as dates and 
raisins, were sometimes added. Next followed 
the prandium or luncheon, with persons d 
simple habits a firugal meal, U9aally taken 
about twelve or ono o'clock. The eoena, or 
principal meal of the day, corresponding to 
our " dinner," was usually taken about three 
o'clock in the time of Cicero and Augustus, 
though we read of some persons not dining 
till near simset. A Roman dinner at the 
house of a wealthy man usually consisted of 
three courses. The first was caUed promulns^ 
cmteeoena^ or gustatiOy and was made up tk 
all sorts of stimulants to the appetite. Eggs 
also were so indispensable to the first eoursc 
that they almost gave a name to it (od mo 
usque ad mala). The frugality of Martial 
only allowed of lettuce and Sicenian olives ; 
indeed he himself tells us that the pro mmls u 
was a refinement of modem luxury. It would 
far exceed our limits to mention all the di^es 
which formed the second course of a Roman 
dinner. Of birds, the Guinea hen {JJf-a avis), 
the pheasant {phasiarutj so called tnm. Fia- 
sis, a river of Colchis), and the thrush, were 
most in repute ; the liver of a capon steeped 
in milk, and beccaficos {fieedulae) drened 
with pepper, were held a delicacy. The pea- 
cock, according to Macrobius, was first intro- 
duced by Hortensius the orator, at an inau- 
gural supper, and acquired such repute amimg 
the Roman gourmands as to be comxn<mly scAd 
for fifty denarii. Other birds are mentioned, 
as the duck {anas)^ especially its head and 
breast; the woodcock {attagen)^ the turtle, 
and fiamingo {pJioenicopterus), the tongue of 
which. Martial tells us, particularly com- 
mended itself to the delicate palate. Of fish, 
the variety was perhaps still greater; the 
charr {scarus)^ the turbot {rfwrnbus), the stur- 
geon {acipenser), the mullet {mulkts), were 
highly prized, and dressed in the most various 
fashions. Of solid meat, pork seems to have 
been the favourite dish, especially sucking 
pig. Boar's fiesh and venison were also in 
high repute : the former is described by 
Juvenal as animal propter convivia natum. 
Condiments were added to most of these 
dishes : such were the muria^ a kind of 
pickle made from the tunny fish ; the garum 
sociorum^ made from the intestines of tiic 
mackerel {scomber) ^ so called because brought 
from abroad ; aJec, a sort of brine ; faez^ the 
sediment of wine, &c. Several kinds of fungi 
are mentioned, truffles {boleH)^ mushrooms 
(tuberes), which either made dishes by them- 
selves, or formed the garniture for larger 
dishes. It must not be supposed that the 
artistes of imperial Rome were at aU behind 
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ourselves in the preparation and arrangements 
of the table. In a large household, the func- 
tionaries to whom this important duty was 
entrusted were four, the butler {promus), the 
cook {archimagirus), the arranger of the dishes 
{8tntctor)y and the carver {carptor or scissor). 
Carving was taught as an art, and performed 
to the sound of music, with appropriate gesti- 
culations. 



e discritnine refert, 
Quo vultu lepores, et quo gallina secetur/' 

In the supper of Petronius, a large round 
tray {ferculutn^ repositorium) is brought in, 
with the signs of the zodiac figured all round 
it, upon each of which the artiste {struct&r) 
had placed some appropriate viand, a goose 
on Aquarius, a pair of scales with tarts {scrib- 
litae) and cheesecakes {placentae) in each 
scale on Libra, &c. In the middle was 
placed a hive supported by delicate herbage. 
Presently four slaves con^e forward dancing 
to the sound of music, and take away the 
upper part of the dish ; beneath appear all 
kinds of dressed meats ; a hare with wings to 
imitate Pegasus, in the middle ; and four 
figures of Marsyas at the comers, pouiing 
hot sauce {garum piperatum) over the fish, 
that were swimming in the Euripus below. So 
entirely had the Romans lost all shame of 
luxury, since the days when Cincius, in sup- 
ix>rting the Fannian law, charged his own 
age with the enormity of introducing the 
porcus TroJanuSy a sort of pudding stuffed 
with the flesh of other animals. — ^The third 
course was the bellaria or dessert, to which 
Horace alludes when he says of Tigellius ab 
ovo usque ad mala citaret ; it consisted of 
firuits (which the Romans usually ate un- 
cooked), such as almonds {amygdalae) ^ dried 



i grapes {uvae passae), dates {palmulae^ caryo- 
' tae^ daetyli) ; of sweetmeats and confections, 
called edulia niellita, dulciaiHay such as cheese- 
cakes {cupediae^ crustula^ libay placentae, 
artolagani)f almond cakes {coptae)^ tarts 
{scrihlitae), whence the maker of them was 
called pistor dulciariusy placentanns, libo- 
riust &c. We will now suppose the table 
spread and the guests assembled, each with 
his mappa or napkin, and in his dinner dress, 
called coenatoria or cubitoria^ usually of a 
bright colour, and variegated with flowers. 
First they took off their shoes, for fear of 
soiling the couch, which was often inlaid 
with ivory or tortoisesheU, and covered with 
cloth of gold. Next they lay down to eat, 
the head resting on the left elbow and sup- 
ported by cushions. There were usually, but 
not always, three on the same couch, the 
middle place being esteemed the most honour- 
able. Around the tables stood the servants 
{ministri) clothed in a tunic, and girt with 
napkins ; some removed the dishes and wiped 
the tables with a rough cloth, others gave the 
guests water for their hands, or cooled the 
room with fans. Here stood an eastern youth 
behind his master's couch, ready to answer 
the noise of the fingers, while others bore a 
large platter of different kinds of meat to the 
guests. Dinner was set out in a room called 
coenatio or diaeta (which two words perhaps 
conveyed to a Roman ear nearly the same 
distinction as our dining-room and parlour). 
The coenatioy in rich men's houses, was fitted 
up with great magnificence. Suetonius men- 
tions a supper-room in the golden palace of 
Nero, constructed like a theatre, with shifting 
scenes to change with every course. In the 
midst of the coenatio were set three cc uohes 
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(trieHnia)^ answering in shape to the square, 
as the long semicircular couches {aifftnata) 
did to the oval tables. An account of the 
disposition of the couches, and of the place 
which each guest occupied, is giTen in the 
article TKicLiNruM. 

COENActLUM. [DoMUS.] 

COENATIO. [Cobna.] 

COGNATI, COGNATIO. The coffnatio was 
the relationship of blood which existed be- 
tween those who were sprung from a common 
pair ; and all persons so related were called 
eognati. The foundation of coffnatio is a 
legal marriage. The term coffnattts (with 
some exceptions) comprehends agnatua ; an 
offnattu may be a eoffnattu^ but a eoffnatus is 
only an agnatus when his relationship by 
blood is traced through males. Those who 
were of the same blood by both parents were 
sometimes called gemumi ; eonsanguinei were 
those who had a common father only ; and 
uterini those who had a common mother 
only. 

COGNITOR. [Actio.] 

COGNOMEN. [NoMEN.] 

COHOHS. [ExBRcrrrs.] 

COLACRETAE (icwAoicp^at, also called 
KtiiXayp4Tax\ the name of very ancient magis- 
trtites at Athens, who had the management of 
all financial matters in the time of the kings. 
Cleisthenes deprived them of the charge of 
the finances, which he transferred to the 
Apodectae. [Apodectae.] From this time 
the Colacretae had only to provide for the 
meals in the Prytaneium, and subsequently to 
pay the fees to the dicasts, when the practice 
of paying the dicasts was introduced by 
Pericles. 

COLLEGItJM. The persons who formed 
a collegium were called collegae or sodales. 
The word collegium properly expressed the 
notion of several persons being united in any 
office or for any common purpose ; it after- 
wards came to signify a body of persons, and 
the union which bound them together. The 
collegiiMn was the erotpta of the Greeks. The 
legal notion of a collegium was as follows : — 
A collegium or corpus, as it was also called, 
must consist of three persons at least. Per- 
sons who legally formed such an association 
were said corpus haherCy which is equivalent 
to our phrase of being incorporated ; and in 
later times they were said to be corporatij 
and the body was called a corporatio. Asso- 
ciations of individuals, who were entitled to 
have a corpus, could hold property in common. 
Such a body, which was sometimes also called 
a universitas, was a legal unity. That which 
was due to the body, was not due to the indi- 
viduals of it ; and that which the body owed, 
was not the debt of the individuals. The 



common property of the body was liable to be 
seized and sold for the debts of the body. It 
does not appear how collegia were formed, 
except that some were specially established by 
legal authority. Other collegia were probst- 
bly formed by voluntary associations of indi- 
viduals under the provisions of some genaral 
legal authority, such as those of the ptddi- 
cani. Some of these corporate bodies reson- 
bled our companies or guilds ; such were the 
fabrorutn, pistorutitf &c. collegia. Others 
were of a religious character ; such as the 
pontifieumy augurum^ fratrum arvalium col- 
legia. Others were bodies concerned about 
government and administration ; as trUmrunMm 
plebiSf quaestorumy decurionum collegia. Ac- 
cording to the definition of a collegium, the 
consuls being only two in number were not 
a collegium, though each was called collega 
with respect to the other, and their union in 
office was called collegium. When a new 
member was taken into a collegium, he was 
said co-optarif and the old members were aaid 
with respect to him, reeipere in collegium. 
The mode of filling up vacancies would vary 
in different collegia. The statement of their 
rules belongs to the several heads of Augub, 

PONTIFBX,^&C. 

COLONIA, a colony, contains the same 
element as the verb colerCy "to cultivate," and 
as the word colonuSy which probably origin- 
ally signified a " tiller of the earth." (1) 
Greek. The usual Greek words for a colony 
are airoucia and KkripovxCa. The latter word, 
which signified a division of conquered lands 
among Athenian citizens, and which corre- 
sponds in some respects to the Roman eolonia, 
is explained in the article Clekxtchi. The 
earlier Greek colonies, called awouctot, were 
usually composed of mere bands of adventur- 
ers, who left their native country, with their 
families and property, to seek a new home for 
themselves. Some of the colonies, which 
arose in consequence of foreign invasion or 
civil wars, were undertaken without any 
formal consent from the rest of the community ; 
but usually a colony was sent out with the 
approbation of the mother country, and under 
the management of a leader (oucmtt^) ap- 
pointed by it. But whatever may have been 
the origin of the colony, it was always con- 
sidered in a political point of view indepen- 
dent of the mother country, called by the 
Greeks metropolis (/LujrpwroXis), the " mother- 
city," and entirely emancipated tranx its con- 
trol. At the same time, though a colony was 
in no political sutjection to its parent state, 
it was united to it by the ties of filial affec- 
tion ; and, according to the generally received 
opinions of the Greeks, its duties to the i>arent 
state corresponded to t^ose of a daughter to 
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her mother. Hence, in all matters of common 
interest, the colony gave precedence to the 
mother state ; and the founder of the colony 
(piicurr^i), who might he considered as the 
representative of the parent state, was usu- 
ally worshipped, after his death, as a hero. 
Also, when the colony became in its turn a 
parent, it usually sought a leader for the 
colony which it intended to found from the 
original mother country ; and the same feel- 
ing of respect was manifested by embassies 
which were sent to honour the principal 
festivals of the parent state, and also by be- 
stowing places of honour and other marks of 
respect upon the ambassadors and other mem- 
bers of the parent state, when they visited 
the colony at festivals and on similar occasions. 
The colonists also worshipped in their new 
settiement the same deities as they had been 
accustomed to honour in their native country : 
the sacred fire, which was constantly kept 
burning on their public hearth, was taken 
from the Prytaneium of the parent city ; and 
sometimes the priests also were brought from 
the mother state. In the same spirit, it was 
considered a violation of sacred ties for a 
mother country and a colony to make war 
upon one another. The preceding account of 
the relations between the Greek colonies and 
the mother country is supiwrted by the his- 
tory which Thucydides gives us of the quarrel 
between Corcyra and Corinth. Corcyra was 
a colony of Corinth, and Epidamnus a 
colony of Corcyra ; but the leader (oiicMmJs) 
of the colony of Epidamnus was a Corinthian 
who was invited firom the metropolis Corinth. 
In course of time, in consequence of civil dis- 
sensions, and attacks ftrom the neighbouring 
barbarians, the Epidamnians apply for aid to 
Corcyra, but their request is rejected, lihej 
next apply to the Corinthians, who took 
Epidamnus under their protection, thinking, 
says Thucydides, that the colony was no less 
theirs than the Corinthians' : and also in- 
duced to do so through hatred of the Corcy- 
raeans, because they neglected them though 
they were colonists ; for they did not give to 
the Corinthians the customary honours and 
deference in the public solemnities and sacri- 
fices, which the other colonies were wont to 
pay to the mother country. The Corcyraeans, 
who had become very powerful by sea, took 
offence at the Corinthians receiving Epidam- 
nus under their protection, and the result 
was a war between Corcyra and Corinth. 
The Corcyraeans sent ambassadors to Athens 
to ask assistance ; and in reply to the objec- 
tion that they were a colony of Corinth, they 
said, "that every colony, as long as it is 
treated kindly, respects the mother country : 
but when it is injured, is alienated from it ; 



for colonists are not sent out as subjects, but 
that they may have equal rights with those 
that remain at home." It is true that am- 
bitious states, such as Athens, sometimes 
claimed dominion over other states on the 
ground of relationship ; but as a general 
rule, colonies may be regarded as independent 
states, attached to their metropolis by ties of 
sympathy and common descent, but no fur- 
ther. The case of Potidaea, to which the 
Corinthians sent annually the chief magis- 
trates (StiftMwpyoi ), appears to have been an 
exception to the general rule. — (2) Roman. 
A kind of colonisation seems to have existed 
among the oldest Italian nations, who, on 
certain occasions, sent out their superfluous 
male population, with arms in their hands, 
to seek for a new home. But these were 
apparently mere bands of adventurers, and 
such colonies rather resembled the old Greek 
colonies, than those by which Rome extended 
her dominion and her name. Colonies were 
established by the Romans as far back as the 
annals or traditions of the city extend, and 
the practice was continued, without in- 
termission, during the republic and under 
the empire. Colonies were intended to keep 
in check a conquered people, and also to 
repress hostile incursions ; and their chief 
object was originally the extension and pre- 
servation of the Roman dominion in Italy. 
Cicero calls the old Italian colonies the pro- 
pugTiactda imperii. Another object was to 
increase the power of Rome by increasing the 
population. Sometimes the immediate object 
of a colony was to carry oflf a nimiber of tur- 
bulent and discontented persons. Colonies 
were also established for the purpose of pro- 
viding for veteran soldiers, a practice which 
was begrm by Sulla, and continued under the 
emperors ; these coloniae were called mili- 
tares. The old Roman colonies were in the 
nature of garrisons planted in conquered 
towns, and the colonists had a portion of the 
conquered territory (usually a third part) 
assigned to them. The inhabitants retained 
the rest of their lands, and lived together 
with the new settlers, who alone composed 
the proper colony. The conquered i)eople 
must at first have been quite a distinct class 
ft-om, and inferior to, the colonists. No 
colonia was established without a lex, plebis- 
citum, or senatusconsultum ; a fact which 
shows that a. Roman colony was never a mere 
body of adventurers, but had a regular or- 
ganisation by the parent state. When a law 
was passed for founding a colony, persons 
were appointed to superintend its formation 
i [eoloniam dedu^ere). These persons varied 
in number, but three was a common number 
I {triumviri ad colonoa. dedu^endog). We also 
u2 
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read of duumvirif quinqueviriy riffintiviri for 
the same purpose. The law fixed the quan- 
tity of land that was to he distrihuted, and 
how much was to he assigned to each person. 
No Roman could be sent out as a colonist 
without his free consent, and when the colony 
was not an inviting one, it was difficult to 
fill up the number of volunteers. The colonia 
proceeded to its place of destination in the 
form of an army {iub vexillo)t which is indi- 
cated on the coins of some coloniae. An urhs, 
if one did not already exist, was a necessary 
part of a new colony, and its limits were 
marked out by a plough, which is also indicated 
on ancient coins. The colonia had also a ter- 
ritory, which, whether marked out by the 
plough or not, was at least marked out by 
metes and bounds. Tluis the urbs and terri- 
tory of the colonia respectively corresponded 
to the urbs Roma and its territory. Religious 
ceremonies always accompanied the founda- 
tion of the colony, and the anniversary was 
afterwards observed. It is stated that a 
colony could not be sent out to the same 
place to which a colony had already been sent 
in due form [auapicato dedxtcta), TYns merely 
means, that so long as the colony maintained 
its existence, there could be no new colony in 
the same place ; a doctrine that would hardly 
need proof, for a new colony implied a new 
'assignment of lands ; but new settlers {novi 
adscripti) might be sent to occupy colonial 
lands not already assigned. Indeed it was 
not unusual for a colony to* receive addi- 
tions, and a colony might be re-established, 
if it seemed necessary, from any cause. The 
commissioners appointed to conduct the 
colony had apparently a profitable office, and 
the establishment of a new settlement gave 
eraplojrment to numerous functionaries, among 
whom Cicero enumerates — apparitoreSf *eru 
hae^ librarU, praeconea, architecti. The 
foundation of a colony might then, in many 
cases, not only be a mere party measure, car- 
ried for the purpose of gaining popularity, 
but it would give those in power an oppor- 
tunity of providing places for many of tiieir 
friends. — The colonies founded by the Romans 
were divided into two great classes of colo- 
nies of Roman citizens and Latin colonies ; 
names which had no reference to the persons 
who formed the colonies, but merely indicated 
their political rights with respect to Rome as 
members of the colony. The members of a 
Roman colony {colonia civium Bomanorum) 
preserved all the rights of Roman cit sens. 
The members of a Latin colony {colonia 
^xcwm) ceased to have the full rights of 
Roman citizens. Probably some of the old 
r^itin colonies were established by the Romans 
in coi\JuncUon with other Latin states. After 



the conquest of Latium, the Romans esta- 
blished colonies, called Latin colonies, in 
various parts of Italy. Roman citizens, who 
chose to join such colonies, gave up their 
civic rights for the more solid advantage of a 
grant of land, and became Latini. [Civttas.] 
Such colonies were subject to, and part of, the 
Roman state ; but they did not possess the 
Roman ft-anchise, and had no political bond 
among themselves. — The lex Julia, passed 
B. c. 90, gave the Roman franchise to the 
members of the Latin colonies and the Sodi ; 
and such Latin colonies and states of the Socii 
were then called municipiay and became ctnn- 
plete members of the Roman state. Thus 
there was then really no difference between 
these municipia and the Roman coloniae, ex- 
cept in their historical origin : the members 
of both were Roman citizens, and the Roman 
law prevailed in both. — In the colonies, as at 
Rome, the popular assembly had originally 
the sovereign power ; they chose the mi^is- 
trates, and could even make laws. When the 
popular assemblies became a mere form in 
Rome, and the elections were transferred by 
Tiberius to the senate, the same thing hi^ 
pened in the colonies, whose senates then 
possessed whatever power had once belonged 
to the community. The common name of this 
senate was ordo decurionum ; in later times, 
simply ordo and curia ; the members of it 
were decuriones or curialea. Thus, in the 
later ages, curia is opposed to senatus, the 
former being the senate of a colony, and the 
latter the senate of Rome. But the terms 
senatus and senator were also applied *n the 
senate and members of the senate oi a cotuny. 
After the decline of the popular assemblic^ 
the senate had the whole internal administra- 
tion of a city, coqjointly with the magistratus ; 
but only a decurio could be a magistratus, 
and the choice was made by the decuriones. 
The highest magistratus of a colonia were the 
duumviri or quattuorviri, so called, i»6 the 
members might vary, whose functions may 
be compared with those of the consulate at 
Rome before the establishment of the |i<ttetor' 
ship. The name duumviri seems to have 
been the most common. Their principal 
duties were the administration of justice, and 
accordingly we find on inscriptions " Duum- 
viri J. D." {Juri dicundo), ** Quattuorviri 
J. D." The name fionsal also occurs in in- 
scriptions to denote this chief magistracy; 
and even dictator and praetor occur under the 
empire and under the nepublic. The office of 
the duumviri lasted a yuajr. — ^In some Italian 
towns there was a pratifeotus Juri dicundo ; 
he was in the place of, and not co-existrat 
with,, the duumviri. The duumviri were, as 
we have seen, originally chosen by the people 
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but the praefectus was appointed annually in 
Rome, and sent to the town called a prae- 
fectwray which might be either a municipium 
or a colonia, for it was only in the matter of 
the praefectus that a town called a praefec- 
tura differed firom other Italian towns. Ar- 
pinum is called both a municipium and a 
praefectura ; and Cicero, a native of this 
place, obtained the highest honours that 
Rome could confer. — The censor^ curatory or 
quinquennalisy all which names denote the 
same functionary, was also a municipal ma- 
gistrate, and corresponded to the censor at 
Rome, and in some cases, perhaps, to the 
quaestor also. Censors are mentioned in 
Livy as magistrates of the twelve Latin colo- 
nies. The quinquennales were sometimes 
duumviri, sometimes quattuorviri ; but they 
are always carefully distinguished from the 
duumviri and quattuorviri J. D. ; and their 
functions were those of censors. They held 
their office for one year, and during the four 
intermediate years the functions were not 
exercised. The office of censor or quinquen- 
nalis was higher in rank than that of the 
duumviri J. D., and it could only be filled by 
those who had discharged the other offices of 
the municipality. 

COLOSSUS (icoXcHTcnJ?) is used both by 
the Greeks and Romans to signify a statue 
larger than life; but as such statues were 
very common, the word was more frequently 
applied to designate figures of gigantic di- 
mensions. Such figures were first executed 
in Egypt, and were afterwards made by the 
Greeks and Romans. Among the colossal 
statues of Greece, the most celebrated was 
the bronze colossus at' Rhodes, dedicated to 
the sun, the height of which was about 90 feet. 

COLUM (i7^/*os), a strainer or colander, 
was used for straining wine, milk, olive-oil. 
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and other liquids. Those that were used as 
articles of luxury for straining wine were 
frequently made of some metal, such as bronze 
or silver. Occasionally a piece of linen cloth 
(o-aicieo;, saccus) was placed over the rpvyoiiros 
or columy and the wine (^o-cutKia/Sy saccatus) 
filtered through. The use of the saccus was 
considered objectionable for all delicate wines, 
since it was believed to injiu-e, if not entirely 
to destroy their flavour, and in every instance 
to diminish the strength of the liquor. For 
this reason it was employed by the dissipated 
in order that they might be able to swallow a 
greater quantity without becoming intoxi- 
cated. The double purpose of cooling and 
weakening was effectually accomplished by 
placing ice or snow in the filter, which imder 
such circumstances became a colum nivariuniy 
or saccus nivarius. The preceding wood- 
cut shows the plan and profile of a silver 
colum. 

COLUMBArIuM, a dovecot or pigeon- 
house, also signified a sepulchral chamber 
formed to receive the ashes of the lower orders, 
or dependants of great families ; and in the 
plural, the niches in which the cinerary urns 
{ollae) were deposited. 

COLUMNA (kmov, erruXo?), a pillar or co- 
lumn. The use of the trunks of trees placed up- 
right for supporting buildings, unquestionably 
led to the adoption of similar supports 
wrought in stone. As the tree required to 
be based upon a flat square stone, and to have 
a stone or tile of similar form fixed on its 
summit to preserve it from decay, so the co- 
Ixmm was made with a square base, and was 
covered with an abactis. [Abacus.] Hence 
the principal parts of which every column 
consists are three, the base {basis), the shaft 
{scapus)y and the capital {capitulum). In the 
Doric, which is the oldest style of Greek 
architecture, we must consider all the co- 
lumns in the same vow as having one common 
base (podium) y whereas in the Ionic and Co- 
rinthian each column has a separate base, 
called spira. The capitals of these two latter 
orders show, on comparison with the Doric, 
a much richer style of ornament; and the 
character of lightness and elegance is further 
obtained in them by their more slender shaft, 
its height being much gn^eater in proportion 
to its thickness. Of all these circumstances 
some idea may be formed by the inspection of 
tlie three accompanying specimens of pillars. 
The first on the left hand is Doric, the second 
Ionic, and the third Corinthian. In all the 
orders the shaft tapers from the bottom to- 
wards the top. The shaft was, however, 
made with a slight swelling in the middle, 
which was called the entasis. It was, more- 
over, almost universally channelled or fiuted. 
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Columns 
jjigs, to 



were used in the interior of build- 
sustain the beams which supported 




Ancient Columns. 

the ceiling. Rows of columns were often em- 
ployed within a building, to enclose a space 
open to the sky. Beams supporting ceilings 
passed from above the columns to the adjoin- 
ing walls, so as to form covered passages or 
ambulatories (oroai). Such a circuit of co- 
lumns was called a peristyle (trepio-TvAo*'), and 
the Koman atrium was built upon this plan. 
The largest and most splendid temples en- 
closed an open space like an atrium, which 
was accomplished by placing one peristyle 
upon another. In such cases, the lower rows 
of columns being Doric, the upper were some- 
times Ionic or Corinthian, the lighter being 
properly based upon the heavier. A temple 
so constructed was called hypaethral (yrrat- 
BfXK). But it was on the exterior of public 
buildings, and especially of temples, that co- 
lumns were displayed in the most beautiful 
combinations, either surrounding the bidlding 
entirely, or arranged in porticoes on one or 
more of its fronts. [Templum.] Their ori- 
ginal and proper use was, of course, to sup- 
port the roof of the building ; and, amidst all 
the elaborations of architectural design, this 
object was still kept in view. On the summit 
of the row of columns rests the architrave^ 
i. e. chief beam (tirurrvKiov^ epistylium) : above 
this is the/ricae (^wcx^opos, ^(o<^po$, zophorua)^ 
ia which the most ancient order, namely the 
Doric, shows, in its triglyphs, what were 
originally the ends of the cross-beams : in 
the other orders these ends are generally con- 
cealed, and the fdeze forms a flat surface, 



which is firequently ornamented by figures iu 
relief, whence its Greek name. Above the 
frieze projects the cornice (•copwi'ts, coron%$ or 
cor<yna)y forming a handsome finish to the 
entablature (for so these three members taken 
together are called), and also, on the sides of 
the building, serving to unite the ends of the 
rafters of the roof. The triangular gable-end 
of the roof, above the entablature, is called 
the pediment. [Fastigium.] — Coltunns in 
long rows were used in aquaeducts, and single 
pillars were fixed in harbours for mooring 
ships. — Single columns were also erected to 
commemorate persons or events. Among 
these, some of the most remarkable were the 
columnae rostratae, called by that name be- 
cause three ship-beaks proceeded from each 




Columna Roetrata. 



side of them, designed to record successful 
engagements at sea. The most important 
and celebrated of those which yet remain, is 
one erected in honour of the consul C. Duil- 
lius, on occasion of Ms victory over the Car- 
thaginian fleet, B.C. 261. Columns were also 
employed to commemorate the dead. The 
column on the right hand in the last wood- 
cut exhibits that which the senate erected to 
the honour of the Emperor Trajan. Similar 
columns were erected to the memory of many 
of the Roman emi)erors. 

COLUMNARIUM, a tax imposed in the 
time of Julius Caesar upon the pillars that 
su|)ported a house. The Ostiarium was a 
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similar tax. [Ostiabivm.] The eohunncuHum 
levied by Metellus Scipio in Syria in b.c. 
49-48, was a tax of a similar kind, but was 
simply an illegal means of extorting money 
from the provincials. 

COLUS, a distaff. [Fusus.] 

COMA (fOfiTj, Kovpa), the hair. (1) Greek. 
In the earliest times the Greeks wore their 
hair long, and thus they are constantly called 
in Homer xapriKOfioiavTe^ 'Ax<uo(. The Spartan 
boys always had their hair cut quite short (,ev 
xpc? Keipovre^) ; but as soon as they reached 
the age of puberty («^/3oi), they let it grow 
long. Before going to battle they combed 
and dressed it with esi>ecial care. It seems that 
both Spartan men and women tied their hair 
in a knot over the crown of the head. The 
custom of the Athenians was different. They 
wore their hair long in childhood, and cut it 
off when they reached the age of puberty. 
The cutting off of the hair, which was always 
done when a boy became an e^/3o$, was a 
solemn act, attended with reUgious cere- 
monies. A libation was first offered to Her- 
cules, which was called oivian^pia or oivuur- 
TijpuL, and the hair after being cut off was 
dedicated to some deity, usually a river-god. 
But when the Athenians passed into the age 
of manhood, they again let their hair grow. 
In ancient times at Athens the hair was 
rolled up into a kind of knot on the crown of 
the head, and fctstened with golden clasps in 
the shape of grasshoppers. This fashion of 
wearing the hair was called «epA>/3vAos, and in 
the case of females icdfwfA/Sos. The heads of 
females were ftrequentiy covered with a kind 
of band or a coif of net-work. Of these coif- 
fures one was called o-^ei^n}, which was a 
broad band across the forehead, sometimes 
made of metal, and sometimes of leather, 
adorned with gold. But the most common 
kind of head-dress for females was called by 
the general name of «ceKpv4^aAo$, and this was 
divided into the three si>ecies of Keicpv</>aAof , 
<raicieo9, and ijUrpa. The K«#cpv^aAo?, in its 
narrower sense, was a caul or coif of net- 
work, corresponding to the Latin retictUum. 
These- hair-nets were frequently made of gold 
threads, sometimes of silk, or the Elean 
byssus, and probably of other materials. The 
a-oKKos and the ftirpo were, on the contrary, 
made of close materials. The trdjcKOi covered 
the head entirely like a sack or bag ; it was 
made of various materials, such as silk, byssus, 
and wool. The fiCrpa was a broad band of 
cloth of different colours, which was wound 
round the hair, and was worn in various 
ways. It was originally an Eastern head- 
dress, and may, therefore, be compared to the 
modem turban. The Roman calautica or 
calvatiea is said by Servius to have been the 



same as the mitral but in a passage in the 
Digest they are mentioned as if they were 
distinct. — ^With respect to the coloiir of the 
hair, black was the most frequent, but blonde 
Cf ai^ KOfjLtf) was the most prized. In Homer, 




Greek Head-dreaaet. (Prom Ancient Vuscs.) 



The left-hand figure on the top wears a leeKpvc^KiAo; 
proper (retieulum). Of the two bottom figures, the one 
on the left-hand wears a /uiirpa, and the one un the 
light ft VOLKKXK. 

Achilles, Ulysses, and other heroes are repre- 
sented with blonde hair. At a later time it 
seems to have been not unArequent to dye 
hair, so as to make it either black or blonde, 
and this was done by men as well as by 
women, especially when the hair was growing 
grray. — (2) B^man. Besides the generic cofna 
we also find the following words sig^nifying the 
hair : capUluSf caeaariest crinesy cincirmus, 
and cirrust the two last words being used to 
signify curled hair. In early times the Ro- 
mans wore their hair long, and hence the 
Romans of tiie Augustan age designated their 
ancestors intonsi and capillati. But after the 
introduction of barbers into Italy about b. c. 
300, it became the practice to wear the hair 
short. The women, too, originally dressed 
their hair with great simplicity, but in the 
Augustan period a variety of different head- 
dresses came into fashion. Sometimes these 
head-dresses were raised to a great height by 
rows of false curls. So much attention did 
the Roman ladies devote to the dressing of 
the hair, that they kept slaves especially for 
this purpose, called omatricest and had them 
instructed by a master in the art. Most of 
the Greek head-dresses mentioned above were 
also worn by the Roman ladies ; but the 
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mitrae appear to hare been confined to pros- 
titntes. One of the iiunplest modes of wear* 
ing the hair was allowing it to fall down in 
tresses behind, and only confining it by a 
band encircling the head. [VrrrA.] Another 
favourite plan was platting the hair, and then 
fastening it behind with a large pin. Blonde 
hair was as much prized by the Romans as 
by the Greeks, and hence the Koman ladies 
used a kind of composition or wash to make 
it appear this colour {spuma caustica). False 
hair or wigs (<^vcun7, mji'uoj, galenu) were 
worn both by Greeks and Romans. Among 
both people likewise in ancient times the hair 
was out close in mourning [Fnors] ; and 
among both the slaves had their hair cut 
close as a mark of servitude. 

COMISSATIO (derived fh)m itwfiw), the 
name of a drinking entertainment, which 
took place after the coena, from which, how- 
ever, it must be distinguished. The comis- 
satio was frequently prolonged to a late hour 
at night, whence the verb eomUsari means 
" to revel," and the substantive eotnissator a 
" reveller,^' or " debauchee." 

COMITIA. This word is fbrmed fh)m co, 
cumt or con, and ire, and therefore cotnitium 
18 a place of meeting, and eomitia the meet- 
ing itself, or the assembled people. In the 
Roman constitution the eomitia were the 
ordinary and legal meetings or assemblies of 
the people, and distinct from the eontiones 
and concilia. All the powers of government 
were divided at Rome between the senate, 
the magistrates, and the people in their as- 
semblies. Properly speaking, the people 
alone (the populus) was the real sovereign by 
whom the power was delegated to the magis- 
trates and the senate. The sovereign people 
or populus, however, was not the same at all 
times. In the earliest times of Rome the 
populus consisted of the patricians (or patres) 
only, the plebs and the clients forming no 
part of the populus, but being without the 
pale of the state. The original populus was 
divided into thirty curiae, and the assembly 
of these curiae (the eomitia curiata) was the 
only assembly in which the populus was re- 
presented. A kind of amalgamation of the 
patricians and the plebs afterwards appeared 
in the eomitia of the centuries, instituted by 
king Servius Tullius, and henceforth the term 
populus was applied to the united patricians and 
plebeians assembled in the eomitia eenturiata. 
But Ser>'ius had also made a local division of 
the whole Roman territory into thirty tribes, 
which held their meetings in assemblies called 
eomitia tributa, which, in the course of time, 
acquired the character of national assemblies, 
.40 that the people thus assembled were likewise 
designated by tlie term pop'olus. 



We shall examine in order the nature, 
power, and business of each of these different 
eomitia. (1) Comitia curiata consifited of 
the members of the thirty curiae, that is, 
the patricians, who formed excluairely flie 
populus in the early times. They were con- 
vened, in the kingly period, by the king 
himself, or by his tribunus celemm, and in 
the king's absence by the praefectus urbL 
After the death of a king the oomitia were 
held by the interrex. In the republican 
period, the president was always one of the 
high patrician magistrates, viz. a consul, 
praetor, or dictator. They were called to- 
gether by lictors or heralds. The votes were 
given by curiae, each curia having one col- 
lective vote ; but within a curia each citizen 
belonging to it had an independent vote, and 
the majority of the members of a curia deter- 
mined the vote of the whole curia. The 
meeting was always held in the ctHnitinm. 
The comitia curiata did not possess much 
power in the kingly period. They could only 
be called together when the king (or his re- 
presentative) chose, and could only determine 
upon matters which the king submitted to 
them. The main points upon which the po- 
pulus had to decide were the election of the 
king, the passing of laws, declarations of war, 
the capital punishment of Roman citizens, 
and, lastly, certain affairs of the curiae and 
gentes. The priestly officers, such as the 
Curiones, Flamines Curiales, were likewise 
either elected by the curiae, or at least inau- 
grurated by them. The right of finally de- 
ciding upon the life of Roman citizens (JudiHa 
de capite idvis Bomani) is said to have been 
given to the populus by king Tullus Hostilins. 
It must further be remarked, that when the 
king had been elected, the populus held a 
second meeting, in which he was formally 
inducted into his new office. This formality 
was called lex curiata de imperio, whereby 
the king received his imperium, together 
with the right of holding the comitia. Down 
to the time of Servius Tullius, the ctnnitia 
curiata were the only popular assemblies <A 
Rome, and remained of course in the xmdi- 
minished possession of the rights above de- 
scribed; but the constitution of that king 
brought about a great change, by transferring 
the principal rights which had hitherto been 
enjoyed by the curiae to a new national as- 
sembly or the comitia eenturiata. But while 
the patricians were obliged to share their 
rights with the plebeians, they reserved for 
themselves the very important right tsi sanc- 
tioning or rejecting any measure which had 
been passed by the centuries. The sanction 
of decrees passed by the centuries is often ex- 
pressed by patres atictores Jivnt, and down to 
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the time of the Publilian law no decree of the 
centuries could become law withoiit this sanc- 
tion. By the Publilian law (b.o. 330) it was 
enacted that the curiae should give their 
assent before the vote of the oomitia centu- 
riata ; so that the veto of the curiae was thus 
virtually abolished. The comitia curiata thus 
became a mere formality, and, instead of the 
thirty curiae themselves giving their votes, 
the ceremony was performed by thirty lictors. 
The oomitia of the curiae were also called 
CoxTTiA CALATA or " the summoned comi- 
tia" (from calarey i.e. wcare), when sum- 
moned for the purposes mentioned below : — 
1. On the calends it was proclaimed to the 
comitia calata on what day of the new 
month the nones fell, and perhaps also the 
ides as well as the nature of the other days, 
namely, whether they were fasti or nefasti, 
comitiales, feriae, &c., because all these things 
were known in the early times to the pontiffs 
exclusively. 2. The inauguration of the 
flamines, and after the banishment of the 
kings, also that of the rex sacrorum. 3. The 
testamenti factiOy or the making of a will. 
4. The deteatatio aacrorum^ which was in all 
probability an act connected with the testa- 
menti factio, that is, a solemn declaration, by 
which the heir was enjoined to undertake the 
sacra privata of the testator along with the 
reception of his property. The comitia calata 
were summoned by the college of pontiffs, 
who also presided in them. 

(») Comitia CENTTHiATA. The object ol the 

According to Livy. 

I. ClassIs. Census : 100,000 

40 centuriae seniorum. 

40 centuriae juniorum. 

2 centuriae fabrum. 

II. Classis. Census : 75,000 

10 centuriae seniorum. 

10 centuriae juniorum. 



[II. Classis. Census : 50,000 asses. 

10 centuriae seniorum. 

10 centuriae juniorum. 
IV. CHASSIS. Census : 25,000 isses. 

10 centuriae seniorum. 

IC centuriae juniorum. 



V. CHASSIS. Census: 11,000 asses. 
15 centuriae seniorum. 
15 centuriae juniorum. 
3 centuriae accensorum, comicinimi, 

tubicinimi. 
1 ccnturia capite ccnsorum. 



legislation of Servius Tullius was to unite the 
different elements of which the Roman people 
consisted, into one great political body, in which 
power and influence were to be determined by 
property and age. The whole people was con- 
ceived as an army {exereitus)^ and was there- 
fore divided into two parts, the cavalry 
{equite8)t and infantry {pedites). The in- 
fantry was divided into five classes, or, as 
Dionysius has it, into six classes, for he re- 
gards the whole body of people, whose pro- 
perty did not come up to the census of the 
fifth class, as a sixth. The class to which a 
citizen belongred determined the tribututitf or 
war tax, he had to pay, as well as the kind 
of service he had to perform in the army and 
the armour in which he had to serve. But 
for the purpose of voting in the comitia, 'each 
class was subdivided into a number of cen- 
turies {centuriae, probably because each was 
conceived to contain 100 men, though the 
centuries may have greatly differed in the 
number of men they contained). Hence the 
name of Comitia Centuriata. Each century 
was divided into the aeniorea and the Junior es. 
Each century, further, was counted as one 
vote, so that a class had as many votes as it 
contained centuries. In like manner, the 
equites were divided into a number of cen- 
turies or votes. The two principal authori- 
ties on these subdivisions are Livy and Dio- 
nysius. The annexed table will show the 
census as well as the number of centuries or 
votes assigned to each class. 

According to Dionyaiua* 
I. Classis. Census : 100 minae. 
40 centuriae seniorum. 
40 centuriae juniorum. 

n. Classis. Census : 75 minae. 
10 centuriae seniorum. 
10 centuriae juniorum. 
2 centuriae fabrum (one voting with 
the seniores and the other with the 
juniores). 
ni. Classis. Census : 50 minae. 
10 centuriae seniorum. 
10 centuriae juniorum. 
TV. Classis. Census : 25 minae. 
10 centuriae seniorum. 
10 centuriae juniorum. 
2 centuriae comicinum and tubicinum 
(one voting with the seniores, and 
the other with the juniores). 
'V. Classis. Census : 12| minae. 
15 centuriae seniorum. 
15 centuriae juniorum. 
"VI. Classis. Census : below 12| minae. 
1 centuria capite censorum. 
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According to both Dionysius and Livy, the 
equites voted in eighteen centuries before the 
seniores of the first class ; and hence there 
were, according to Livy, 194, and, according 
to Dionysius, 193 centuries or votes. The 
latter number is the more probable, since 
Livy's even number of 194 centuries would 
have rendered it impossible to obtain an ab- 
solute majority. In this manner all Roman 
citizens, whether patricians or plebeians, who 
had property to a certain amount, were pri- 
vileged to take part and vote in the centu- 
riata comitia, and none were excluded except 
slaves, peregrini, women and the aerarii. 
The juniores were all men from the age of 
seventeen to that of forty-six, and the seniores 
all men from the age of forty-six upwards. 
The order of voting was arranged in such a 
manner, that if the eighteen centuries of the 
equites and the eighty centuries of the first 
class were agreed upon a measure, the ques- 
tion was decided at once, there being no need 
for calling upon the other classes to vote. 
Hence, although all Roman citizens appeared 
in these comitia on a footing of equality, yet 
by far the greater power was thrown into the 
hands of the wealthy. — ^As regards the func- 
tions of the comitia centuriata, they were — 
(a.) The election of magislratea* The magis- 
trates that were elected by the centuries are 
the consuls (whence the assembly is called 
comitia coneularia)^ the praetors (hence co- 
mitia praetoria)t the military tribunes with 
consular power, the censors, and the decem- 
virs, (b.) Legislation. The legislative power 
of the centuries at first consisted in their 
passing or rejecting a measure which was 
brought before them by the presiding magis- 
trate in the form of a senatus consultum, so 
that the assembly had no right of originating 
any legislative measure, but voted only upon 
such as were brought before them as resolu- 
tions of the senate, (c.) Tfie decision upon 
wart 01^ the ground of a senatus consultum, 
likewise belonged to the centuries. Peace 
was concluded by a mere senatus consultum, 
and without any co-operation of the people, 
(d.) The highest judicial power. The comitia 
centuriata were in the first place the highest 
court of appeal, and in the second, they had 
to try all offences committed against the 
state ; hence, all cases of perduellio and ma- 
Jestas : and no case involving the life of a Ro- 
man citizen could be decided by any other 
court. The sanction of the curiae to the 
measures of the centuriae has been already 
explained. — ^The comitia centuriata could be 
held only on dies comitiales or fastiy on which it 
was lawful to transact business with the people, 
and the number of such days in every year 
was about 190 ; but on dies ne/asti (that is, 



dies festif feriati, comp. Dies), and, at first 
also on the nundinae, no comitia could be 
held, until in b.c. 287 the Hortenaian law 
ordained that the nundinae should be re- 
garded as dies fasti.— The place where tiie 
centuries met was the Campus Martins, which 
contained the septa for the voters, a tabema- 
culum for the president, and the viUa pub- 
lica for the augurs. — The president at the 
comitia was the same magistrate who con- 
voked them, and this rignc was a privil^e of 
the consuls, and, in their absence, of the 
praetors. An interrex and dictator also, m 
his representative, the magister equitnm, 
might likewise convene and preside at the 
comitia. One of the main duties devolving 
upon the president, and which he had to per- 
form before holding the comitia, was to con- 
sult the auspices {atispicarx). When tiie 
auspices were favourable, the people were 
called together, which was done by three suc- 
cessive and distinct acts : the first was quite 
a general invitation to come to the aiwembly 
{inlidum). At the same time when this In- 
vitation was proclaimed drcum macros or de 
moeriSf a horn was blown, which being the 
more audible signal, is mentioned by 8(Hne 
writers alone, and without the inlicium. 
When upon this signal the people assemhted 
in irregular masses, tiiere followed the second 
call by the aceensus, or the call ad eonUonem 
or convenHonem; that is, to a regular assem- 
bly, and the crowd then separated, grouping 
themselves accordii^ to their classes and 
ages. Hereupon the consul appeared, order- 
ing the i)eople to come ad comitia centuriata; 
and led the whole exercitu^ — for, in these 
comitia, the Roman people are always con- 
ceived as an exercitus — out of the city, to the 
Campus Martins. — It was customary fh)m 
the earliest times for an armed force to oc- 
cupy the Janiculum, when the people were 
assembled in the Campus Martins, for the 
purpose of protecting the city against any 
sudden attack of the neighbouring people; 
and on the Janiculum a vexillum was hoisted 
during the whole time that the assembly 
lasted. This custom continued to be ob- 
served even at the time when Rome had no 
longer anything to fear fhmi the neighbour- 
ing tribes. — ^When the people were thus regu- 
larly assembled, the business was commenced 
with a solemn sacrifice, and a prayer of the 
president, who then took his seat on his tri- 
bunal. The president then opened the busi- 
ness by explaining to the people the subject 
for which they had been convened, and con- 
cluded his exposition with the words, veUHst 
Jubeatis QuiriteSt e.g. bellum indici, or vt 
M. Tullio aqua igni interdictum sit, or what- 
ever the subject might be. This Ihrmula was 
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the standing one in all comitia, and the whole 
exx>osition of the president was called rogatio. 
When the comitia were assembled for the 
purx)ose of an election, the presiding magis- 
trate had to read out the names of the candi- 
dates, and might exercise his influence by 
recommending the one whom he thought 
most fit for the office in question. If the 
assembly had been convened for the purpose 
of passing a legislative measure, the president 
osually recommended the proposal, or he 
might grant to others, if they desired it, per- 
mission to speak about the measure, either 
in its favour or against it {^Contwnem dare). 
When the comitia acted as a court of justice, 
the president stated the crime, proposed the 
punishment to be inflicted upon the offender, 
and then allowed others to speak either in 
defence of the accused or against him. When 
the subject brought before the assembly was 
sufficiently discussed, the president called 
upon the people to prepare for voting by the 
words, ite in suffragium^ bene juvantihua diis. 
He then passed the stream Petronia, and 
went to the aepto.— Respecting the mode of 
voting, it is commonly supposed that the 
people were always iwlled by word of mouth, 
till the passing of the leges tabellariae about 
the middle of the second century before 
Christ, when the ballot by means of tabellae 
was introduced. [Leges Tabellabiae.] It 
apx)ears, however, that the popular assem- 
blies voted by ballot, as well as by word of 
mouth, long before the passing of the leges 
tabellariae, but that instead of using tabellae, 
they employed stones or pebbles (the Greek 
«/^<^i), and that each voter received two 
stones, one white and the other black, the 
former to be used in the approval and the 
latter in the condemnation of a measure. 
The voting by word of mouth seems to have 
been adopted in elections and trials, and the 
use of pebbles to have been conflned to the 
enactment and repeal of laws. Previous to 
the leges tabellariae, the rogatores, who sub- 
sequently collected the written votes, stood 
at the entrance of the septa, and asked every 
citizen for his vote, which was taken down, 
and used to determine the vote of each cen- 
tury. After the introduction of the ballot, if 
the business was the passing of a law, each 
citizen was provided with two tabellae, one 
inscribed V. R. ♦. e. Uti RogaSy " I vote for 
the law," the other inscribed A. t. e. Antiquo^ 
" I am for the old law." If the business 
was the election of a magistrate, each citizen 
was supplied with only one tablet, on which 
the names of the candidates were written, or 
the initials of their names; the voter then 
placed a mark {punctum) against the one for 
whom he voted, whence puncta are spoken of 



in the sense of votes. For further particu- 
lars respecting the voting in the comitia, see 
DiRiBiTORES and Sitvla. In judicial assem- 
blies every citizen was provided with three 
tabellae, one of which was marked with A. 
*. e. AbsolvOf " I acquit ;" the second with C. 
«. e. CondemnOf " I condemn ;" and the third 
with N. L. ♦. e. Ifon Liquety " It is not clear 
to me." The first of these was called Tdbella 
dbsolutoria and the second Tahella damna^ 
toritty and hence Cicero calls the former litera 
salutaris, and the latter litera triatis. — There 
were in the Campus Martins septa or inclo- 
sures (whether they existed from the earliest 
times is unknown), into which one class of 
citizens was admitted after another for the 
purpose of voting. The first that entered 
were the eighteen centuries of the equites, 
then followed the first class and so on. It 
very rarely happened that the lowest class 
was called upon to vote, as there was no ne- 
cessity for it, unless the first class did not 
agree with the equites. After the time when 
the comitia of the centuries became amalga* 
mated with those of the tribes, a large space 
near the villa publica was surrounded with 
an enclosure, and divided into compartments 
for the several tribes. The whole of this en- 
closure was called oviley septOy carceresy or 
cancelli; and in later times a stone building, 
containing the whole people, was erected ; it 
was divided into compartments for the classes 
as well as the tribes and centuries ; the ac- 
cess to these compartments was formed by 
narrow passages called pontes or ponticuli. 
On entering, the citizens received their ta- 
blets, and when they had consulted within 
the enclosures, they passed out of them again 
by a pons or pontictdtis, at' which they threw 
their vote into a chest {eista) which was 
watched by rogatores. Hereupon the roga- 
tores collected the tablets, and gave them to 
the diribitoresy who classified and counted the 
votes, and then handed them over to the cm- 
todesy who again checked them off by points 
marked on a tablet. The order in which the 
centuries voted was determined in the Ser- 
vian constitution, in the manner described 
above ; but after the union of the centuries 
and tribes, the order was determined by lot ; 
and this was a matter of no slight import- 
ance, since it frequently happened that the 
vote of the first determined the manner in 
which subsequent ones voted. In the case of 
elections, the successful candidate was pro- 
claimed twice, first by the praeco, and then 
by the president, and without this renuntiatio 
the election was not valid. After all the 
business was done, the president pronounced 
a prayer, and dismissed the assembly with 
the word discedite. — Cases are frequently 
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mentioned in which the proceedings of the 
assembly were disturbed, so that it was neces- 
sary to defer the business till another day. 
This occurred — 1, when it was discovered 
that the auspices had been unfavourable, or 
when the gods manifested their displeasure 
by rain, thunder, or lightning; 2, when a 
tribune interceded ; 3, when the sun set 'be- 
fore the business was over, for it was a prin- 
ciple that the auspices were valid only for 
one day flrom sunrise to sunset ; 4, when a 
morbus comitialis occurred, t. e. when one of 
the assembled citizens was seized with an 
epileptic fit ; 5, when the vexillum was taken 
away from the Janiculum, this being a signal 
which all citizens had to obey ; 6, when any 
tumult or insurrection broke out in the city. 

(8) CoMiTiA TRiBUTA. Thcse assemblies 
likewise were called into existence by the 
constitution of Servius Tullius, who divided 
the Roman territory into thirty local tribes. 
It is a disputed question whether the patri- 
cians were originally included in these 
tribes ; but, whether they were or not, it is 
certain, that by far the majority of the peo- 
ple in the tribes were plebeians, and that, 
consequently, the character of these assem- 
blies was essentially plebeian. After the 
decemvirate, the patricians had certainly 
the right of voting in the assemblies of the 
tribes, which were then also convened by the 
higher magistrates. The assemblies of the 
tiibes had originally only a local iwwer ; they 
were intended to collect the tributum, and to 
furnish the contingents for the army ; they 
may further have discussed the Internal affairs 
of each tribe, such as the making or keeping 
up of roads, wells, and the like. But their 
influence gradually increased, and they at 
length acquired the following powers : — 
1. *The election of the inferior maffistrates, 
whose oflftce it was to protect the commonalty 
or to superintend the affairs of the tribes. 
Hence the tribunes of the plebs were elected 
in the comitia tribnta. In like manner, the 
aediles were elected by them, though the 
curule aediles were elected at a different 
time from the plebeian aediles and under the 
presidency of a consul. At a still later time, 
the quaestors and tribunes of the , soldiers, 
who had before been appointed by the con- 
suls, were appointed in the assemblies of the 
tribes. The proconsuls to be sent into the 
provinces, and the prolongation of the im- 
perium for a magistrate who was already in 
a province, were likewise points which were 
determined by the tribes in later times. The 
inferior magistrates elected by the tribes 
are : — the triumviri capitales, tritmiviri mo- 
netales, the curatores viarum, decemviri liti- 
bus judicandis, tribuni aerarii, magistri 



vicorum et pagorum, praefecti annonae, du- 
umviri navales, quinqueviri maris turri- 
busque reflciendis, triumviri coloniae dedu- 
cendae, triumviri, quatuorviri, &c., mensarii, 
and lastly, after the Domitian law, b. c. 104, 
also the members of colleges of priests. The 
pontifex maximus had been elected by the 
people from an earlier time. 2. TTie legitla- 
tive power of the comitia tributa was at first 
very insignificant, for all they could do was 
to make regulations concerning the local 
affairs of the tribes. But after a time, when 
the tribes began to be the real representatives 
of the people, matters affecting the whole 
people also were brought before them by the 
tribunes, which, framed as resolutions, were 
laid before the senate, where they might 
either be sanctioned or rejected. This prac- 
tice of the tributa comitia gradually acquired 
for them the right of taking the initiative 
in any measure, or the right of originating 
measures, until, in b. c. 449, this right was 
recognised and sanctioned by a law of L. 
Valerius Publicola and M. Horatius Barbatus. 
This law gave to the decrees passed by the 
tribes the power of a real lex, binding up<Mi 
the whole people, provided they obtained the 
sanction of the senate and the populus, that 
is, the people assembled in the comitia cu- 
riata or in the comitia centuriata. In b. c. 
339, the Publilian law enacted ut plebiscita 
omnes Quirites tenerent. This law was either 
a re-enactment of the one passed in b. c. 449, 
or contained a more detailed specification of 
the cases in which plebiscita should be bind- 
ing upon the whole nation, or, lastiy, it 
made their validity independent of the sanc- 
tion of other comitia, so that nothing would 
be required except the assent of the senate. In 
B. c. 287, the Hortensian law was passed, 
which seems to have been only a revival and 
a confirmation of the two preceding laws, for 
it was framed in almost the same terms ; but 
it may also be, that the Hortensian law made 
the plebiscita independent of the sanction of 
the senate, so that henceforth the comitia 
tributa were quite independent in their legis- 
lative character. 3. The judicial power of 
the comitia tributa was much more limited 
than that of the comitia centuriata, inas- 
much as they could take cognizance only oJ 
offences against the majesty of the people, 
while all crimes committed against the state 
were brought before the centuries. Even 
patricians, when they had offended against 
the commonalty or its members, were tried 
and fined by the tribes. This again consti- 
tutes a difference between the judicial power 
of the centuries and that of the tribes, for 
the former could inflict capital punishment, 
but the latter only fines. The comitia tri- 
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bata might assemble either within or with- 
out the city, but not farther from it than 
1000 paces, because the power of the tri- 
bunes did not extend farther. For elections 
the Campus Martins was usually chosen, but 
sometimes also the forum, the Capitol, or the 
Circus Fiaminius. The presidents were com- 
monly the tribunes, who were supported by 
the acdiles, and no matter could be brought 
before the tribes without the knowledge and 
consent of the tribunes. As the comitia tri- 
buta, however, more and more assumed the 
character of national assemblies, the higher 
magistrates also sometimes acted as presi- 
dents, though perhaps not without previously 
obtaining the permission of the tribunes. 
The preparations for the comitia tributa were 
less formal and solemn than for those of the 
centuries. In the case of elections, the can- 
didates had to give in their names, and the 
president communicated them to the people. 
When a legislative measure was to be brought 
before the assembly, a tribune made the 
people acquainted with it in contiones^ and 
that on the three preceding nundines. The 
same was the case when the people were to 
meet as a court of justice. The auspicia 
were not consulted for the comitia of the 
tribes, but the spectio alone was sufficient, 
and the tribunes had the right of ohnuntiatio. 
In the comitia the tribune who had been 
chosen to preside sat on the tribunal sup- 
ported by his colleagues, and laid before the 
people the subject of the meeting, concluding 
with the words velitis^jubeatia Quirites. The 
bill was never read by the tribune himself, 
but by a praeco, and then began the debates, 
in which persons might either oppose or re- 
conmiend the measure, though private per- 
sons had to ask the tribunes for permission 
to speak. When the discussion was over the 
president called upon the people ite in mjffra- 
gium, as at the comitia centuriata. They 
then formed themselves into their tribes, 
which, like the centuries, ascertained their 
own votes in enclosures (septa). Which of 
the 35 tribes was to give its vote first, was 
determined by lot, and that tribe was called 
praerogatwa oi principium (the others were 
termed jure voeateie). The vote of the first 
tribe was given by some person of distinction 
whose name was mentioned in the plebisci- 
tom, if it was of a legislative nature. The 
manner of collecting the votes was, on the 
whole, the same as in the comitia centuriata. 
The announcing of the result of the votes 
was the renuntiatio. If it so happened that 
two candidates had the same number of votes, 
che question was decided by drawing lots. 
The circumstances which might cause the 
meeting to break up and defer its business till 



another day, are the same as those which 
put an end to the comitia centuriata. 

(4) The comitia centuriuta mixed with the 
comitia tributa. — The Servian constitution 
was retained unaltered so long as no great 
change took place in the republic ; but when 
the coinage and the standard of property had 
become altered, when the constitution of the 
army had been placed on a different footing, 
and, above all, when the plebeians began to 
be recognized as a great and essential ele- 
ment in the Roman state, it must have been 
found inconvenient to leave to the equites and 
the first class so great a preponderance in 
the comitia of the centuries, and it became 
necessary to secure more power and influence 
to the democratic element. A change, there- 
fore, took place, and the comitia centuriata 
became mixed with the comitia tributa ; but 
neither the time nor the exact nature of this 
change is accurately ascertained. Some refer 
it to the censorship of C. Fiaminius, b. c. 220, 
others to that of Q. Fabius and P. Decius, 
B. 0. 304. But there is evidence that it must 
be assigned to even an earlier date than this, 
for the (tribus) praerogativa is mentioned as 
early as b. c. 396 in the election of the con- 
sular tribunes, where the pure comitia tri- 
buta cannot be meant, and a centuria praero- 
gativa is a thing imknown. With regard to 
the manner of the change, the most probable 
opinion is, that the citizens of each tribe were 
divided into five property classes, each con- 
sisting of seniores and juniores, so that each 
of the 35 tribes contained ten centuries, and 
all the tribes together 350 centuries. Accord- 
ing to this new arrangement, the five ancient 
classes, divided into seniores and juniores, 
continued to exist as before, but henceforth 
they were most closely united with the tribes, 
whereas before the tribes had been mere 
local divisions and entirely independent of 
property. The union now effected was that 
the classes became subdivisions of the tribes, 
and that accordingly centuries occur both in 
the classes and in t\n> tribes. Each tribe con- 
tained ten centuries, two of the first class 
(one of the seniores and one of the juniores), 
two of the second (likewise seniores and 
juniores), two of the third, two of the fourth, 
and two of the fifth class. The equites were 
likewise divided according to tribes and cen- 
turies, and they seem to have voted with the 
first class, and to have been in fact included 
in it, so as to be called centuries of the first 
class. The centuries of the cornicines, tubi- 
cines and fabri, which are no longer men- 
tioned, probably ceased to exist as distinct 
centuries. The voting by tribes can hardly 
be conceived, except in those cases in which 
the ten centuries of every tribe were unani> 
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moos; this may hare been the case very 
often, and when it was so, the tribus prae- 
n^atiya was certainly the tribe chosen by 
lot to give its unanimous Tote first. But if 
there was any difference of opinion among the 
centuries making up a tribe, the true majority 
could only be ascertained by choosing by lot 
one of the 70 centuriae of the first class to 
give its vote first, or rather it was decided by 
lot from which tribe the two centuries of the 
first class were to be taken to give their vote 
first. (Hence the plural pt aerogativae,) The 
tribe, moreover, to which those centuries 
belonged which voted first, was itself likewise 
called tribus praerogativa. Of the two cen- 
turies, again, that of seniores gave its vote 
before the juniores, and in the documents 
both were called by the name of their tribe, 
as Oaleriajuniorum, i. e, the juniores of the 
first class in the tribus Galeria, Anientis ju- 
nioruoh Veturia jvmorum. As soon as the 
praerogativa had voted, the renuntiatio took 
place, and the remaining centuries then de- 
liberated whether they should vote the same 
way or not. When this was done all the 
centuries of the first tribe proceeded to vote 
at once, for there would not have been tune 
for the 850 centuries to vote one after another, 
as was done by the 193 centuries in the 
comitia centuriata. — These comitla of the 
centuries combined with the tribes were far 
more democratical than the comitla of the 
centuries ; they continued to be held, and 
preserved their power along with the comitia 
tributa, even after the latter had acquired 
their supreme importance in the republic. 
During the time of the moral and political 
corruption of the Romans, the latter appear 
to have been chiefly attended by the populace, 
which was guided by- the tribunes, and the 
wealthier and more respectable citizens had 
little influence in them. When the libertini 
and all the Italians were incorporated in the 
old thirty-five tribes, and when the political 
corruption had reached its height, no trace of 
the sedate and moderate character was left by 
which the comitia tributa had been distin- 
guished in former times. Under Augustus 
the comitia still sanctioned new laws and 
elected magistrates, but their whole- proceed- 
ings were a mere farce, for they could not 
venture to elect any other persons than those 
recommended by the emperor. Tiberius de- 
prived the people even of this shadow of their 
former power, and conferred the power of 
election upon the senate. When the elections 
were made by the senate the result was an- 
nounced to the people assembled as comitla 
centuriata or tributa. Legislation was taken 
away from the comitia entirely, and was com- 
pletely in the hands of the senate and the 



emperor. From this time the comitia maybe 
said to have ceased to exist, as all the sove- 
reign power formerly possessed by the people 
was conferred upon the emperor by the lex 
regia. [Lex Reoia.] 

C0MMEATU8, a ftarJough, or leave of ab- 
sence from the army for a certain time. 

COBiMENTARIUS or COMMENTARIUM, 
a book of memoirs or memorandum-bo(A, 
whence the expression Caesaris CommetUorti, 
It is also used for a lawyer's brief; the notes 
of a speech, &c. 

COMMERCiUM. [Civitas (Romak).] 

COMOEDLA (jMiufiiaX comedy. (1) 
Gbsek. Comedy took its rise at the vintage 
festivals of Dionysus. It originated with 
those who led off the phallic songs of the 
band of revellers («cw/ao9), who at the vintage 
festivals of Dionysus gave expression to the 
feelings of exuberant joy and merriment which 
were regarded as appropriate to the occasion, 
by parading about, partly on foot, partly in 
wagons, with the symbol of the productive 
powers of nature, singing a wild, jovial song 
in honour of Dionysus and his companions. 
These songs were commonly interspersed 
with, or followed by petulant, extemporal 
witticisms with which the revellers assailed 
the bystanders. This origin of comedy is 
indicated by the name xtA/ui^ca, which un- 
doubtedly means " the song of the «wfu>5," 
though it has sometimes been derived from 
mrtfu}, as if the meaning were **a village 
song." It was among the Dorians that 
comedy first assumed any thing of a regular 
shape. The Megarians, both in the mother 
country and in Sidly, claimed to be consi- 
dered as its originators, and so far as the 
comedy of Athens is concerned, the claim of 
the former appears well founded. Among 
the Athenians the first attempts at comedy 
were made at Icaria by Susarion, a native of 
Megara, about b. c. 578. Susarion no doubt 
substituted for the more ancient improvisa- 
tions of the chorus and its leader premedi- 
tated compositions. There would seem also 
to have been some kind of poetical contest, 
for we learn that the prize for the snccessfiil 
poet was a basket of figs and a jar of wine. 
It was also the practice of those who Ux* 
part in the comus to smear their faces with 
wine-lees, either to prevent their features 
from being recognised, or to give themselves 
a more grotesque appearance. Hence comedy 
came to be called Tpwy^jfiut, or lee-song. 
Others connected the name with the circum- 
stance of a jar of new wine (rpv^) being the 
prize for the sucoessftil poet. It was, how- 
ever, in Sicily, that comedy was earliest 
brought to something like perfection. Epi- 
charmus was the first writer who gave it a 
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new form, and introduced a regular plot. 
In his efforts he appears to have been asso- 
ciated with Fhormis, a somewhat older con- 
temporary. The Megarlans in Sicily claimed 
the honour of the inrention of comedy, on 
account of Epicharmus having lived in Me- 
gara before he went to Syracuse. In Attica, 
the first comic poet of any importance whom 
we hear of after Susarion is Chionides, who 
is said to have brought out plays in b. o. 488. 
Euetes, Euxenides, and Myllus were proba- 
bly contemporaries of Chionides; he was 
followed by Magnes and Ecphantides. Their 
compositions, however, seem to have been 
little but the reproduction of the old Megaric 
farce of Susarion, differing, no doubt, in 
form, by the introduction of an actor or 
actors, separate from the chorus, in imitation 
of the improvements that had been made in 
tragedy. — That branch of the Attic drama 
which was called the Old Comedy^ begins 
properly with Cratinus, who was to comedy 
very much what Aeschylus was to tragedy. 
The old bumedy has been described as the 
comedy of caricature, and such indeed it was, 
but it was also a great deal more. As it ap- 
peared in the hands of its great masters Cra- 
tinus, Hermippus, Eupolis, and especially 
Aristophanes, its main characteristio was 
that it was throughout political. Everything 
that bore upon the political or social interests 
of the Athenians furnished materials for it. 
The old Attic comedy lasted f^om 01. 80 to 
OL 94 (b. c. 458-404). From Cratinus to 
Theopompus there were forty-one poets, four- 
te<m of whom preceded Aristophanes. The 
later pieces of Aristophanes belong to the 
Middle rather than to the Old Comedy. The 
chorus in a comedy consisted of twenty-four. 
[Chorits.] The dance of the chorus was the 
KSpBaif the movements of which were capri- 
cious and licentious, consisting partly in a 
reeling to and fro, in imitation of a drunken 
man, and in various unseemly and immodest 
gestures. Comedies have chorio songs, but 
no oToo-ifta, or songs between acts. The most 
important of the choral parts was the Para- 
basis, when the actors having left the stage, the 
chorus, which was ordinarily divided into four 
rows, containing six each, and was turned 
towards the stage, turned round, and ad- 
vancing towards the spectators delivered an 
address to them in the name of the poet, 
either on public topics of general interest, or 
on maCters which concerned the poet per- 
sonally, criticising his rivals and calling at- 
tention to his merits; the address having 
nothing whatever to do with the action of the 
play. The parabasis was not universally in- 
troduced : three plays of Aristophanes, the 
Ecclesiazusoe, Lysistrata, and Plutus, have 



none. As the old Attic comedy was the off* 
spring of the political and social vigour and 
freedom of the age during which it flourished, 
it naturally declined and ceased with the de- 
cline and overthrow of the freedom and vi- 
gour which were necessary for its develop- 
ment. — It was replaced by a comedy of a 
somewhat different style, which was known 
as the Middle Comedy^ the age of which 
lasted f^om the end of the Peloponnesian war 
to the overthrow of liberty by Philip of Ma- 
cedon. (01. 94-110.) The comedy of this 
period found its materials in satirizing classes 
of people instead of individuals, in criticising 
the systems and merits of philosophers and 
literary men, and in parodies of the compo- 
sitions of living and earlier poets, and tra- 
vesties of mythological subjects. It formed 
a transition from the old to the new comedy, 
and approximated to the latter in the greater 
attention to the construction of plots which 
seem f^quently to have been founded on 
amorous intrigues, and in the absence of that 
wild grotesqueness which marked the old 
comedy. As regards its external form, the 
plays of the middle comedy, generally speaking, 
had neither parabasis nor chorus. The most 
celebrated authors of the middle comedy were 
Antiphanes and Alexis. — The yew Comedy 
was a further development of the last men- 
tioned kind. It answered as nearly as may 
be to the modem comedy of manners or cha- 
racter. Dropping for the most part personal 
allusions, caricature, ridicule, and parody, 
which, in a more general form than in the 
old comedy, had maintained their ground in 
the middle comedy, the poets of the new 
comedy made it their bus^ess to reproduce 
in a generalized form a picture of the every- 
day life of those by whom they were sur- 
rounded. There were various standing cha- 
racters which found a place in most plays, 
such as we find in the plays of Plautus and 
Terence, the leno perjurua^ amator fervidus, 
s&rvulua callidus^ arnica ilhudena^ sodalis opi- 
tulatoTy miles proeliatoTf parasitus edax^ pa- 
rentes tenaceSf meretricea procaces. In 
the new comedy there was no chorus. It 
flourished from about b. c. 340 to b. c. 260. 
The poets of the new comedy amounted to 64 
in number. The most distinguished was 
Menander.— (2) Roman. — The accounts of 
the early stages of comic poetry among the 
Romans are scanty. Scenic entertainments 
were introduced at Rome in b. c. 363 from 
Etruria, where it would seem they were a 
familiar amusement. Tuscan players (/u- 
diones), who were fetched from Etruria, ex- 
hibited a sort of pantomimic dance to the 
music of a flute, without any song accom- 
panying their dance, and without regular 
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dramatio gesticulation. The amusement be- 
came popular, and was imitated by the young 
Romans, who improred upon the origrinal 
entertainment by uniting with it extempo- 
raneous mutual raillery, composed in a rude 
irregular measure, a species of diversion 
which had been long known among the Ro- 
mans at their agrarian festirals under the 
name of Feseenmna [Fbscbnnina]. It was 
123 years after the first introduction of these 
scenic performances before the improrement 
was introduced of having a regular plot. 
This advance was made by Livius Andronicus, 
a native of Magna Graecia, in b. c. 240. His 
pieces, which were both tragedies and co- 
medies, were merely adaptations of Greek 
dramas. The representation of regular plays 
of this sort was now left to those who were 
histriones by profession, and who were very 
commonly either foreigners or slaves; the 
free-bom youth of Rome confined their own 
scenic performances to the older, irregular 
farces, which long maintained their ground, 
and were subsequently called exodia, [Ex- 
ODiA ; Satuka.] Livius, as was common at 
that time, was himself an actor in his own 
pieces. The first imitator of the dramatic 
works of Livius Andronicus was Cn. Nae- 
vius, a native of Campania. He composed 
both tragedies and comedies, which were 
either translations or imitations of those of 
Greek writers. The most distinguished suc- 
cessors of Naevius were Plautus, who chiefly 
imitated Epicharmus, and Terence, whose 
materials were drawn mostly from Menander, 
Diphilus, Philemon, and ApoUodorus. The 
comedy of the Romans was throughout but 
an imitation of that of the Greeks, and 
chiefly of the new comedy. Where the cha- 
racters were ostensibly Greek, and the scene 
laid in Athens or some other Greek town, the 
comedies were termed palliatae. All the 
comedies of Terence and Plautus belong to 
this class. When the story and characters 
were Roman, the plays were called togatae. 
But the fabulae togatae were in fact little else 
than Greek comedies clothed in a Latin dress. 
The togatae were divided into two classes, 
the traheatae and tdbemariae^ according as the 
subject was taken from high or from low life. 
Li the comediae palliatae, the costume of the 
ordinary actors was the Greek pallium. The 
plays which bore the name of praetextatae^ 
were not so much tragedies as historical 
plays. It is a mistake to represent them as 
jomedies. There was a species of tragi- 
comedy, named from the poet who intro- 
duced that style Rhinthonica. A tragedy the 
argrument of which was Greek was termed 
crepidata. The mimes are sometimes classed 
with the Latin comedies. [Mmus.] The 



mimes differed from the comedies in little 
more than the predominance of the mimic 
representation over the dialogue. Latin co- 
medies had no chorus, any more than the 
dramas of the new comedy, of which they 
were for the most part imitations. Like 
them, too, they were introduced by a pro- 
logue, which answered some of the purposes 
of the parabasis of th6 old comedy, so far as 
bespeaking the good will of the spectators, 
and defending the poet against his rivals and 
enemies. It also communicated so much in- 
formation as was necessary to understand 
the story of the play. The prologue was 
commonly spoken by one of the players, or, 
perhaps, by the manager of the troop. Re- 
specting the Atellanae fabttkie see that article. 

COMPITALIA, also called LtJDI CX)MPi- 
TALICII, a festival celebrated once a year in 
honour of the lares compitales, to whom sa- 
crifices were offered at the places where two 
or more ways met. In the time of Augustus, 
the ludi compitalicii had gone out of fashion, 
but were restored by him. The oompitalia 
belonged to the feriae eonceptioaey that is, 
festivals which were celebrated on days ap- 
pointed annually by the magistrates <»> 
priests. The exact day on which this festi- 
val was celebrated appears to have varied, 
though it was always in the winter, generally 
at the beginning of January. 

COMPLUViUM. [DoMUS.] 

CONCILIUM generally has the same 
meaning as eorwentus or convention but the 
technical import of concilium in the Roman 
constitution was an assembly of a portion of 
the people as distinct from the general as- 
semblies or comitia. Accordingly, as the 
comitia tributa embraced only a portion of 
the Roman people, viz. the plebeians, these 
comitia are often designated by the term oom- 
ciliaplebis. Concilium is also used by Latin 
writers to denote the assemblies or meetings 
of confederate towns or nations, at which 
either their deputies alone or any of the 
citizens met who had time and inclination, 
and thus formed a representative assembly. 
Such an assembly or diet is commonly de- 
sigrnated as commune concilium^ or rh kouw, 
e. g. Achtieorum^ Aetolorum^ BoeotofUtHf Mace- 
doniae, and the like. 

CONFARRElTiO. [Mathimokium.] 

CONGIlRiUM {8cil, vas^ from eongius), a 
vessel containing a eongius. [Conoius.] In 
the early times of the. Roman republic the 
congius was the usual measure of oil or wine 
which was, on certain occasions, distributed 
among the people ; and thus congiarium be- 
came a name for liberal donations to the 
people, in general, whether consisting of ml, 
wine, com, money, or other things, while 
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donations made to the soldiers were called 
donativaf though they were sometimes also 
termed congiaria. Many coins of the Boman 
emperors were struck in commemoration of 
such congiaria. Congiarium was, moreover, 
occasionally used simply to designate a pre- 
^ ent or a pension given by a person of high 
1 ank, or a prince, to his friends. 




Congiarium. (Coin of Trajan.) 

CONGIUS, a Boman liquid measure, which 
contained six sextarii, or the eighth part of 
the amphora (nearly six pints Eng.) It was 
equal to the larger choua of the Greeks. 

CONNUBIUM. [Matrimonium.] 

CONOPEUM (jcioviairslovX a gnat or mus- 
quito-curtain, i. e. a covering made to be ex- 
panded over beds and couches to keep away 
g:nats and other flying insects, so called from 
Kutvoiifff a gnat. Conopeum is the origin of 
the English word canopy. 

CX)NQUISlTORES, persons employed to go 
about the country and impress soldiers, when 
there was a difficulty in completing a levy. 
Sometimes conmiissioners were appointed by 
a decree of the senate for the purpose of 
making a conquisitio. 

CONSANGUINEI. [Cognati.] 

CONSECRATIO. [Apotheosis.] 

CONSILIUM. [CoNVENTUS.] 

CONSUALIA, a festival, with games, cele- 
brated by the Komans, according to Ovid and 
others, in honour of Consus, the god of 
secret deliberations, or, according to Livy, of 
Neptunus Equestris. Some writers, how- 
ever, say that Neptunus Equestris and Con- 
sus were only different names for one and 
the same deity. It was solemnised every 
year in the circus, by the symbolical cere- 
mony of uncovering an altar dedicated to the 
god, which was buried in the earth. For 
Romulus, who was considered as the founder 
of the festival, was said to have discovered 
an altar in the earth on that spot. The so- 
lemnity took place on the 21st of August 
with horse and chariot races, and libations 
were poured into the flames which consumed 



the sacrifices. During these festive games 
horses and mules were not allowed to do any 
work, and were adorned with garlands of 
fiowers. It was at their first celebration that, 
according to the ancient legend, the Sabine 
maidens were carried off. 

CONSUL (ifn-aTos), .the title of the two 
chief officers or magistrates of the Roman 
republic. The word is probably composed of 
con and sul^ which contains the same root as 
the verb salio^ so that consules signifies 
** those who come together," just as praestU 
means " one who goes before, " and exsulf 
" one who goes out." The consulship is said 
to have been instituted upon the expulsion of 
the kings in b. c. 509, when the kingly i>ower 
was transferred to two magistrates, whose 
office lasted only for one year, that it might 
not degenerate into tyranny by being vested 
longer in the same persons ; and for the same 
reason two were appointed instead of one 
king, as neither could undertake anything 
unless it was sanctioned and approved by his 
colleague. Their original title was praetorea, 
or commanders of the armies, but this was 
changed into that of consules in b.c. 449, 
and the latter title remained in use until the 
latest periods of the Roman empire. — The 
consuls were at first elected from the patri- 
cians exclusively. Their office was suspended 
in B.C. 451, and its functions were per- 
formed by ten high commissioners {decem- 
viri) ^ appointed to frame a code of laws. On 
the re-establishment of the consulship in b. c. 
449, the tribunes proposed that one of the 
consuls should be chosen from the plebeians, 
but this was strenuously resisted by the pa- 
tricians, and a compromise effected by sus- 
pending the consular office, and creating in 
its stead mib'tary tribunes {tribuni militum) 
with consular power» who might be elected 
indifferently both from the patricians and 
plebeians. They were first appointed in b. c. 
444. The plebeians, however, were not satis- 
fied with this concession, and still endea- 
voured to attain the higher dignity of the 
consulship. At length, after a serious and 
long-protracted struggle between the two 
orders, it was enacted by the Licinian law, 
in B.C. 367, that henceforth the consulship 
should be divided between the patricians and 
plebeians, and that one of the consuls should 
always be a plebeian. Accordingly, in b. c. 
366 L. Sextius was elected the first plebeian 
consul. This law, however, was not always 
observed, and it still frequently happened 
that both consuls were patricians, until, in 
later times, when the difference between the 
two orders had entirely ceased, and the ple- 
beians were on a footing of perfect equality 
with the patricians, the consuls were elected 
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ftrom both orders indiicriininately. — During 
the later periods of the republic it was cus- 
tomary for persons to pass through several 
subordinate magistracies before they were 
elected consuls, though this ru)e was de- 
parted from in many particular cases. The 
age at which a person was eligible to the 
consulship was fixed in b. c. 180, by the lex 
annalis [Lex Annalis], at 48. — ^The election 
of the consuls always took place in the co- 
mitia of the centuries, some time before the 
expiration of the official year of the actual 
consuls, and the election was conducted 
either by the actual consuls themselves, or 
by an interrex or a dictator, and the persons 
elected, until they entered upon their office, 
were called eonsules designatu While they 
were deiignati^ they were in reality no more 
than private persons, but still they might 
exercise considerable influence upon public 
affairs, for in the senate they were asked for 
their opinion first. If they had been g^uilty 
of any illegal act, either before or during 
their election, such as bribery {anibitus)^ they 
were liable to prosecution, and the election 
might be declared void. — ^The time at which 
the old consuls laid down their office and the 
crnsules designati entered upon theirs, dif- 
fered at different times. The first consuls 
are said to have entered upon their office in 
October, then we find mention of the 1st of 
August, of the ides of December, the 1st of 
July, and very frequently of the ides of 
March, until, in B.C. 153, it became an es- 
tablished rule for. the consuls to enter upon 
their duties on the 1st of January; and this 
custom remained down to the end of the re- 
public. On that day the senators, equites, 
and citizens of all classes conducted in a pro- 
cession {deductio or processus consularis) the 
new magistrates ft-om their residence to the 
capitol, where, if the auspices were favour- 
able, the consuls offered up sacrifices, and 
were inaugurated. From thence the proces- 
sion went to the curia, where the senate 
assembled, and where the consuls returned 
thanks for their election. There they might 
also speak on any subject that was of im-* 
portance to the republic, such as peace and 
war, the distribution of provinces, the gene- 
ral condition of the state, the feriae Latinae^ 
and the like. During the first five days of 
their office they had to convoke a contio^ and 
publicly to take a solemn oath, by which, in 
the earliest times, they pledged themselves 
not to allow any one to assume regal power 
at Borne, but afterwards only to maintain the 
laws of the republic {in leges jur are). On the 
expiration of their office they had to take 
another oath, stating that they had faithfully 
obeyed the laws, and not done anything 



against the constitution. The new coniiiila 
on entering upon their office usually invited 
their friends to a banquet. When a consul 
died during his year of office, his colleagne 
immediately convoked the comitia to elect a 
new one. A consul thus elected to fill a 
vacancy was called consul sugfectus, but hit 
powers were not equal to those of an ordi- 
nary consul, for he could not preside at tiie 
elections of other magistrates, not even in 
the case of the death of his colleague. In the 
latter case, as well as when the consuls were 
prevented by illness or other circmnstances, 
the comitia were held by an interrex or a 
dictator. — The outward distinctions of the 
consuls were, with few exceptions, the same 
as those which had formerly belong^ to tiie 
kings. The principal distinction was the 
twelve lictors with the fasces, who preceded 
the consuls ; . but the axes did not appear in 
the fasces within the city. This outward 
sign of their power was taken by the con- 
suls in turn every month, and while one 
consul was preceded by the twelve lictors 
with their fasces, the other was daring the 
same month preceded by an ctceensus, and 
followed by the lictors; and the one was 
called during that month consul major, and 
the other consul minor. Other distinctions 
of the consuls were the curule chair {seiia 
curulis), and the toga with the purple hem 
{toga praetexta). The ivory sceptre {scipio 
or seeptrum) and purple toga were not dis- 
tinctions of the consuls in general, but only 
when they celebrated a triumph. Under the 
empire a consul was sometimes distinguished 
by the senate with a sceptre bearing an eagle 
on the top, but his regular ensigns consisted 
of the toga picta, the trabea, and the fasces, 
both within and without the city. — The con- 
suls were the highest ordinary magistrates at 
Borne. Their x>ower was at first quite equal 
to that of the kings, except that it was 
limited to one year, uid that the office of 
high priest, which had been vested in the 
king, was at the very beginning detached 
from the consulship, and given to the rex 
saororttm or rex sacrificulus. Yet the ow»- 
picia majora continued to belong to the 
consuls. This regal power of the consuls, 
however, was gradually curtailed by various 
laws, especially by the institution of the tri- 
bunes of the plebs, whose province it was to 
protect the plebeians against the unjust or 
oppressive commands of the patrician magis- 
trates. Nay, in the course of time, whole 
branches of the consular power were detached 
from it ; the reason for which was, that, as 
the patricians were compelled to allow the 
plebeians a share in the highest magistracy, 
they stripped it of as much of its origixi«] 
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po-wer as they could, and reserved these de- 
tached portions for themselves. In this man- 
ner the censorship was detached from the 
consulship in b.c. 443, and the praetorship 
in B.C. 367. But notwithstanding all this, 
the consuls remained the highest magistrates, 
and all other magistrates, except the tribunes 
of the plebs, were obliged to obey their com- 
mands, and show them great outward re- 
spect. The functions of the consuls during 
the time of the republic may be conveniently 
described under the following heads: — 1. 
They were in all civil matters the heads of 
the state, being invested with the imperium, 
which emanated from the sovereign people, 
and which they held during the time of their 
office. In this capacity they had the right of 
convoking both the senate and the assembly 
of the people ; they presided in each (in the 
comitia of the curies as well as in those of 
the centuries), and they took care that the 
resolutions of the senate and people were 
carried into eflfect. They might also convoke 
eontioneSf whenever they thought it neces- 
sary. In the senate they conducted the dis- 
cussions, and put the questions to the vote, 
thus exercising the greatest influence upon 
all matters which were brought before the 
senate either by themselves or by others. 
When a decree was passed by the senate, the 
consuls were usually commissioned to see that 
it was carried into eflfect; though there are 
also instances of the consuls opposing a de- 
cree of the senate. 2. The supreme com- 
mand of the armies belonged to the consuls 
alone by virtue of their imperium. Accord- 
ingly, when a war was decreed, they were 
ordered by a senatns consultum to levy the 
troops, whose number was determined by the 
senate, and they appointed most of the other 
military officers. While at the head of their 
armies they had ftill power of life and death 
over their soldiers, who, on their enrolment, 
had to take an oath Isaeramentum) to be 
faithfcd and obedient to the commands of the 
consuls. When the consuls had entered upon 
their office, the senate assigned them their 
provinces, that is, their spheres of action, 
and the consuls either settled between them- 
selves which province each was to have, or, 
which was more common, they drew lots. 
Usually one consul remained at Rome, while 
the other went out at the head of the army : 
sometimes both left the city, and carried on 
war in different quarters; and sometimes, 
when the danger was very pressing, both 
consuls commanded the armies against one 
and the same enemy. If it was deemed ad- 
visable, the imperium of one or of both con- 
suls was prolonged for the particular province 
in which they were engaged, in which case 



they had the title of proconsuls [Proconsul], 
and their successors either remained at 
Rome, or were engaged in other qtiarters. 
During the latter period of the republic the 
consuls remained at Rome during the time of 
their office, and on its expiration they had a 
foreign province (in the real sense of the 
word) assigned to them, where they under- 
took either the peaceful administration, or 
carried on war against internal or externa' 
enemies. "^Tiile in their provinces, both 
the consuls and proconsuls had the power 
of life and death over the provincials, for 
they were looked upon there as the chief 
military commanders; and the provincials, 
being peregrini^ did not enjoy the privileges 
of Roman citizens. 3. The supreme jurisdic- 
ti(m was part of the consular imperium, and 
as such vested in the consuls so long as there 
were no praetors. In civil cases they admi- 
nistered justice to the patricians as well as 
plebeians, either acting themselves BBJudiceay 
or appointing others as judices and arhitri. 
In criminal cases there appears fi-om early 
times to have been this diflference : that pa- 
tricians charged with capital ofltences were 
tried by the curies, while the plebeians came 
under the jurisdiction of the consuls, whose 
power, however, was in this case rather 
limited, partiy by the intercession of the tri- 
bunes of the people, and partly by the right 
of appeal {provoeatio) from the sentence of 
the consuls. The consuls might, further, 
summon any citizen before their tribunal, 
and, in case of disobedience, seize him {pren- 
dere)^ and fine him up to a certain amount. 
After the institution of the praetorship, the 
consuls no longer possessed any regular ordi- 
nary jurisdiction ; and whenever they exer- 
cised it, it was an exception to the general 
custom, and only by a special command of 
the senate. 4. Previous to the institution 
of the censorship the consuls had to perform 
all the functions which afterwards belonged 
to the censors : they were accordingly the 
highest officers of finance, held the census, 
drew up the lists of the senators, equites, &c. 
After the establishment of the censorship they 
still retained the general superintendence of 
the public economy, inasmuch as they had 
the keys of the aerarium, and as the quaes- 
tors or paymasters were dependent on them. 
But still in the management of the finances 
the consuls were at all times under the con- 
trol of the senate. 5. In all relations with 
foreign states the consuls were the represen- 
tatives of the Roman republic. Hence they 
might conclude peace or treaties with foreign 
nations, whith had, however, to be sanc- 
tioned by the senate and people at Rome ; 
and unless this sanction was obtained a treaty 
I 2 
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was Toid. They received foreign ambassa- 
dors, and introduced them into the senate, 
and in short all negotiations with foreign 
princes or nations passed through their 
hands. 6. In matters connected with their 
own official functions, the consuls, like all 
other magistrates, had the power of issuing 
proclamations or orders {edictd)^ which might 
be binding either for the occasion only, or 
remain in force permanently. — Although the 
consular power had been gradually dimi- 
nished, it was in cases of imminent danger 
restored to its original and full extent, by a 
decree of the senate calling upon the consuls 
videant ne quid res publico detrimenti capiat. 
In such cases the consuls received sovereign 
power, but they were responsible for the 
manner in which they had exercised it. — ^It 
has already been observed, that to avoid col- 
lision and confusion, the two consuls did not 
possess the same power at the same time, but 
that each had the imperium every other 
month. The one who possessed it, as the 
consul rnqjoTf exercised all the rights of the 
office, though he always consulted his col- 
league. In the. earliest times it was custo- 
mary for the elder of the two consuls to take 
the imperium first, afterwards the one who 
had had the greater number of votes at the 
election, and had therefore been proclaimed 
(renuntiare) first. In the time of Augustus 
it was enacted that the consul who had most 
children should take precedence of the other ; 
and some distinction of rank continued to be 
observed down to the latest times of the em- 
pire. — Towards the end of the republic the 
consulship lost its power and importance. 
The first severe blow it received was from 
Julius Caesar, the dictator, for he received 
the consulship in addition to his dictatorship, 
or he arbitrarily ordered others to be elected, 
who were mere nominal officers, and were 
allowed to do nothing without his sanction. 
He himself was elected consul at first for five, 
then for ten years, and at last for life. Under 
Augustus the consulship was a mere shadow of 
what it had been : the consuls no longer held 
their office for a whole year, but usually for a 
few months only ; and hence it happened 
that sometimes one year saw six, twelve, or 
even twenty-five consuls. Those who were 
elected the first in the year ranked higher 
than the rest, and their names alone were 
used to mark the year, according to the an- 
cient custom of the Romans of marking the 
date of an event by the names of the consuls 
of the year in which the event occurred. 
During the last period of the empire it be- 
came the practice to have titular or hono- 
rary consuls, who were elected by the senate 
and confirmed by the emperor. Constantine 



appointed two consuls, one for RcHne and 
another for Constantinople, who held fheii 
office for a whole year, and whose fonctioiu 
were only those of chief justices. All the 
other consuls were designated as JumorarU or 
constilares. But though the consulship bad 
thus become almost an empty title, it was 
still regarded as the highest dignity in the 
empire, and as the object of the greatest am- 
bition. It was connected with very great 
expenses, partly on account of the public 
games which a consul had to provide, and 
partly on account of the largre donations he 
had to make to the people. The last consul 
at Rome was Decimus Theodorus Panlinus, 
A.D. 536, and at Constantinople, Flavins Ba- 
silius junior, a.d. 541. 

CONSULARIS, signified, under the re- 
public, a person who had held the office of 
consul; but under the empire, it was the 
title of many magistrates and public officers, 
who eiyoyed the insignia of consular dig- 
nity, without having filled the office of consuL 
Thus we find commanders of armies and go- 
vernors of provinces called Consulares under 
the empu-e. 

CONTIO, a contraction for eontfentio, that 
is, a meeting, or a conventus. In the tech- 
nical sense, however, a contio was an assem- 
bly of the people at Rome convened by a 
magistrate for the purpose of making the 
people acquainted with measures which were 
to be brought before the next comitia, and of 
working upon them either to support or <^ 
pose the measure. But no question of any 
kind could be decided by a contio, and this 
constitutes the difference between contiones 
and comitia. Still oontiones were also 
convened for other purposes, e. g. of per- 
suading the people to take part in a war, or 
of bringing complaints against a party in the 
republic. Every magistrate had the right to 
convene contiones, but it was most frequently 
exercised by the consuls and tribunes, and 
the latter more especially exercised a great 
infiuence over the people in and through these 
contiones. A magistrate who was higher in 
rank than the one who had convened a contio, 
had the right to order the people to disperse, 
if he disapproved of the object. It should be 
remarked, that the term contio is also used 
to designate the speeches and harangues ad- 
dressed to the people in an assembly, and 
that in a loose mode of speaking, contio de- 
notes any assembly of the people. 

CONTUBERNALES ((rvo-ioyvoO, signified 
originally men who served in the same army 
and lived in the same tent. The word is de- 
rived from tabema (afterwards tahemaevr' 
lum)f which was the original name for a 
military tent, as it was made of boards (f«- 
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bulae). Each tent was occupied by ten sol- 
diers {contubemales), with a subordinate 
officer at their head, who was called decanus, 
and in later times caput contubernii. .Toung 
Romans of illustrious families used to accom- 
txany a distinguished general on his expedi- 
tions, or to his province, for the purpose of 
gaining under his superintendence a practical 
training in the art of war, or in the adminis- 
tration of public affairs, and were, like sol- 
diers living in the same tent, called his eon- 
tubemales. In a still wider sense, the name 
contubemeUes was applied to persons con- 
nected by ties of intimate friendship, and 
living under the same roof ; and hence, when 
a free man and a slave, or two slaves, who 
were not allowed to contract a legal mar- 
riage, lived together as husband and wife, 
they were called eontubemales ; and their 
connection, as well as their place of residence, 
contubemium. 

CONTUBERNIUM. [Contubeenales.] 
CONVENIRE IN MXnUII. [AUthimo- 

NIUM.] 

CONVENTUS, was the name applied to 
the whole body of Roman citizens who were 
either permanently or for a time settled in a 
province. In order to facilitate the adminis- 
tration of justice, a province was divided into 
a number of districts or circuits, each of which 
was called conventiiSy forum^ or juriadictio. 
Roman citizens living in a province were en- 
tirely under the jurisdiction of the proconsul ; 
and at certain times of the year, fixed by the 
proconsul, they assembled in the chief town 
of the district, and this meeting bore the 
name of conventus (ovi'ofios). Hence the ex- 
pressions — conventtis agere^ peragere^ convo- 
carCf dimittere. At this conventus litigant 
parties applied to the proconsul, who selected 
a number of judges from the conventus to try 
their causes. The proconsul himself pre- 
sided at the trials, and pronounced the sen- 
tence according to the views of the judges, 
who were his assessors {consilium or eonsi- 
liarii). These conventus appear to have 
been generally held after the proconsqj^ had 
settled the military affairs of the province ; at 
least, when Caesar was proconsul of Gaul, he 
made it a regular practice to hold the con- 
ventus after his armies had retired to their 
winter quarters. 

CONVIViUM. [Symposium.] 

COPHINUS (»cd<^n'o?, Engl, coffin)^ a large 
kind of wicker basket, made of willow 
branches. It would seem that it was used 
by the Greeks as a basket or cage for birds. 
The Romans used it for agricultural pur- 
poses, and it sometimes formed a kind of 
portable hot-bed. Juvenal, when speaking 
of the Jews, usss the expression eophinus et 



foenwn (a truss of hay), figuratively to desig- 
nate their poverty. 

CORBIS, dim. CORBCLA, CORBICULA, a 
basket of very peculiar form and common use 
among the Romans, both for agricultural and 
other purposes. It was made of osiers twisted 
together, and was of a conical or pyramidal 
shape. A basket answering precisely to this 
description, both in form and material, is still 
to be seen in everyday use among the Cam- 
panian peasantry, which is called in the lan- 
guage of the country " la corbella." 

CORBITAE, merchantmen of the larger 
class, so called because they hung out a 
corbis at the mast-head for a sig^. The^f 
were also termed onerai-iae; and hence Plan- 
tus, in order to designate the voracious ap- 
petites of some women, says, " Corbitam cibi 
comesse possunt." 

CORNU, a wind instrument, anciently 
made of horn, but afterwards of brass. Like 
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the ttiba, it differed from the tibia in being a 
larger and more powerful instrument, and 
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from the tuba itself, in being curved nearly 
in the shape of a C, with a cross-piece to 
steady the instrument for the convenience of 
the performer. Hence Ovid says {Met. i. 98) : 
" Non tuba directi, bod aerit oomua^teri." 

The elassicum, which originally meant a signal, 
rather than the musical instrument which gave 
the signal, was usually sounded with the cornu. 

" Sonuit reflexo claasicum cornu, 
Litmiaque cuiunco ■tridulos cantu* 
Elitit aere." (Sen. Oad. 784.) 

The Comicines and .Liticines^ the persons who 
blew the Cornu and lAtuus^ formed a col- 
legium. In the preceding cut, M. Julius 
Victor, a member of the Collegium, holds a 
lituus in his right hand, and touches with 
his left a cornu on the ground. See engrav- 
ing under Tuba. 

CORONA (crrei^vos), a crown, that is, a 
circular ornament of metal, leaves, or flowers, 
worn by the ancients round the head or neck, 
and used as a festive as well as funereal de- 
coration, and as a reward of talent, military 
or naval prowess, and civil worth. Its first 
introduction as an honorary reward is attri- 
butable to the athletic games, in some of 
'which it was bestowed as a prize upon the 
victor. It was the only reward contended 
for by the Spartans in their gymnic contests, 
and was worn by them when going to battle. 
The Romans refined upon the practice of the 
Greeks, and invented a great variety of 
crowns formed of different materials, each 
with a sei>arate appellation, and appropriated 
to a particular purpose. — I. Cobona Obsi- 
DiONAUs. Amongst the honorary crowns 
bestowed by the Romans for military achieve- 
ments, the most difficult of attainment, and 
the one which conferred the highest honour, 
was the corona obsidionaliSf presented by a 
beleaguered army after its liberation to the 
general who broke up the siege. It was 
made of grass, or weeds and wild fiowers, 
thence called corona graminea, and graminea 
obsidionalis, gathered from the spot on which 
the beleaguered army had been enclosed. — 
II. CosoKA CmcA, the second in honour and 
importance, was presented to the soldier who 
had preserved the life of a Roman citizen in 
battle. It was made of the leaves of the oak. 
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The soldier who had acquired this crown had 
a place reserved next to the senate at all the 
public spectacles; and they, as well as the 
rest of the company, rose up upon his en- 
trance. He was freed from all public bur- 
thens, as were also his father, and his pa- 
ternal grandfather ; and the jierson who owed 
his life to him was bound, ever after, to 
cherish his preserver as a parent, and afibrd 
him all such offices as were due from a son 
to his father. — ^III. Cokona Navaus or Ros- 
TBATA, called also Classica. It is difficult to 
determine whether these were two distinct 
crowns, or only two denominations for the 
same one. It seems probable that the navali* 
corona^ besides being a generic term, was 
inferior in dignity to the latter, and given 
to the sailor who first boarded an enemy's 
ship ; whereas the rostrata was given to a 
commander who destroyed the whole fleet, 
or gained any very signal victory. At aU 
events, they were both made of gold ; and 
one at least {rostrata) decorated with the 
beaks of ships like the rostra in the forum. 
The Athenians likewise bestowed golden 
crowns for naval services; sometimes upon 
the person who got his trireme flrst equipped, 
and at others upon the captain who had his 
vessel in the best order. — IV. Co&oma Mu- 
RALis, was presented by the general to the 
first man who scaled the wall of a besieged 
city. It was made of gold, and decorated 
with turrets. — ^V. Cobona Cast&ensis or Val- 
LABIS, was presented to the first soldier who 
surmounted the vallumt and forced an en- 
trance into the enemy's camp. This crown 
was made of gold, and ornamented with the 
palisades {valli) used in forming an entrench- 
ment. — VI. CoBONA Tbiumpeaus. ThCTC 
were three sorts of triumphal crowns : the 
first was made of laurel or bay leaves, and 
was worn roimd the head of the commander 
during his triumph ; the second was of gold, 
which, being too large and massive to be 
worn, was held over the head of the general 
during his triumph, by a public officer. This 
crown, as well as the former one, was pre- 
sented to the victorious general by his army. 
The third kind, likewise of gold and of great 
value, was sent as a present from the pro- 
vinces to the commander. [Aubvm Cobona- 

BITTM.] ^VII. COBOXA OVALIS, WaS givCU tO 

a commander who obtained only an ovation. 
It was made of myrtle. — ^VIII. Cobona Oub- 
AoiNA, was made of the olive leaf, and con- 
ferred upon the soldiers as well as their com- 
manders. — ^The Greeks in general niade but 
little use of crowns as rewards of valour in 
the earlier periods of their history, except as 
prizes in the athletic contests ; but previous 
to the time of Alexander, crowns of gold 
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were profasely distributed, amongst the 
Athenians at least, for every trifling feat, 
whether civil, naval, or military, which, 
though lavished without much discrimination 
as far as regards the character of the re- 
ceiving parties, were still subjected to certain 
legal restrictions in respect of the time, place, 
and mode in which they were conferred. 
They could not be presented but in the public 
assemblies, and with the consent, that is by 
suffrage, of the people, or by the senators in 
fheir council, or by the tribes to their own 
members, or by the fiijfiorat to members of 
their own fiij/uu)?. According to the statement 
of Aeschines, the people could not lawfully 
present crowns in any place except in their 
assembly, nor the senators except in the se- 
nate-house; nor, according to the same au- 
thority, in the theatre, which is, however, 
denied by Demosthenes ; nor at the public 
games, and if any crier there proclaimed the 
crowns he was subject to atimia. Neither 
could any person holding an office receive a 
crown whilst he was vn-evdvros, that is, be- 
fore he had passed his accounts. — The second 
class of crowns were emblematical and not 
honorary, and the adoption of them was not 
regulated by law, but custom. Of these there 
were also several kinds. — I. Corona. Sacee- 
DOTALis, was worn by the priests {sacer dotes), 
with the exception of the pontifex maximus 
and his minister {camillus), as well as the 
bystanders, when officiating at the sacrifice. 
It does not appear to have been confined to 
any one material. — II. Corona Funebris and 
Sefulchralis. The Greeks first set the ex- 
ample of crowning the dead with chaplets of 
leaves and flowers, which was imitated by 
the Romans. Garlands of flowers were also 
placed upon the bier, or scattered from the 
windows under which the procession passed. 
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or entwined about the cinerary urn, or as a 
decoration to the tomb. In Greece these 
crowns were commonly made of parsley. — 
III. Corona Convivialis. The use of chap- 
lets at festive entertainments spnmg likewise 
from Greece. They were of various shrubs 
and flowers, such as roses (which were the 
choicest), violets, myrtle, ivy, phUyra^ and 
even parsley. — IV. Corona Nxtptialis. The 
bridal wreath was also of Greek origin, among 
whom it was made of flowers plucked by the 
bride herself, and not bought, which was of ill 
omen. Amongst the Romans it was made of 
verbena, also gathered by the bride herself, 
and worn under the fiammeum, with which 
the bride was always enveloped. The bride- 
groom also wore a chaplet. The doors of 
his house were likewise decorated with gar- 
lands, and also the bridal couch. — ^V. Corona 
N ATALiTiA, the chaplet suspended over the door 
of the vestibule, both in the houses of Athens 
and Rome, in which a child was bom. At 
Athens, when the infant was male, the crown 
was made of olive ; when female, of wool. At 
Rome it was of laurel, ivy, or parsley. 

CORONIS (icopwi'is), the cornice of an en- 
tablature, is properly a Greek word signify- 
ing anything curved. It is also used by 
Latin writers, but the genuine Latin word for 
a cornice is corona or coronix. 

CORTINA, the name of the table or hollow 
slab, supported by a tripod, upon which the 
priestess at Delphi sat to deliver her re- 
sponses ; and hence the word is used for the 
oracle itself. The Romans made tables of 
marble or bronze after the pattern of the 
Delphian tripod, which they used as we do 
our sideboards, for the purpose of displaying 
their plate at an entertainment. These were 
termed cortinae Delphicae, or Delphicae simply. 

CORtBANTICA (Kopv/3aiaucd), a festival 
and mysteries celebrated at Cnossua in Crete, by 
the Corybantes. {SeeClass. i)ic<., Corybantes.) 

CORYMBUS (/copv^i^os). [Coma.] 

CORVIJS, a sort of crane, used by C. Dui-. 
lius against the Carthaginian fleet in the 
battle fought off Mylae, in Sicily (b. c. 260). 
The Romans, we are told, being unused to 
the sea, saw that their only chance of vic- 
tory was by bringing a sea-fight to resemble 
one on land. For this purpose they invented 
a machine, of which Polybius has left a mi- 
nute description. In the fore part of the 
ship a round pole was. fixed perpendicularly, 
twenty-four feet in height and about nine 
inches in diameter ; at the top of this was a 
pivot, upon which a ladder was set, thirty- 
six feet in length and four in breadth. The 
ladder was guarded by cross-beams, fastened 
to the upright pole by a ring of wood, which 
turned with the pivot above. Along the 
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ladder a rope was passed, one end of which 
took hold of the corvus by means of a ring. 
The corvus itself was a strong piece of iron, 
with a spike at the end, which was raised or 
lowered by drawing in or letting out the 
rope. When an enemy's ship drew near, the 
machine was turned outwards, by means of 
the pivot, in the direction of the assailant. 
Another part of the machine was a breast- 
work, let down from the ladder, and serving 
as a bridge, on which to board the enemy's 
vessel. By means of these cranes the Car- 
thaginian ships were either broken or closely 
locked with the Roman, and Duilius gained a 
complete victory. 

CORTTOS or CORYTUS (ywpvrd?, icwpvrw), 
[Aactis.] 

C0SM£TAE, a class of slaves among the 
Romans, whose duty it was to dress and 
adorn ladies. 

COSMI (kocimCX the supreme magistrates 
in Crete, were ten in number, and were 
chosen, not from the body of the people, but 
fh)m certain yivri or houses, which were pro- 
bably of more pure Doric or Achaean descent 
than their neighbours. The first of them in 
rank was called protocosmus, and gave his 
name to the year. They commanded in war, 
and also conducted the business of the state 
with the representatives and ambassadors of 
other cities. Their period of office was a year ; 
but any of them during that time might resign, 
and was also liable to deposition by his col- 
leagues. In some cases, too, they might be 
indicted for neglect of their duties. On the 
whole, we may conclude that they formed the 
executive and chief power in most of the 
cities of Crete. 

COTHURNUS (KoOopvo^X a boot. Its es- 
sential distinction was its height ; it rose 
above the middle of the leg, so as to surround 
the calf, and sometimes it reached as high as 
the knees. It was worn principally by horse- 
men, by hunters, and by men of rank and 
authority. The sole of the cothurnus was 
commonly of the ordinary thickness ; but it 
was sometimes made much thicker than usual, 
probably by the insertion of slices of cork. 
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The object was, to add to the apparent statnre 
of the wearer ; and tJiis was done in the case 
of the actors in Athenian tragedy, who had 
the soles made unusually thick as one of the 
methods adopted in order to magnify their 
whole appearance. Hence tragedy in general 
was called cothurnus. As the cothurnus was 
commonly worn in hunting, it is represented 
as part of the costume of Artemis (Diana). 

COTTABUS (kottoPo^X a social ^ame which 
was introduced from Sicily into Greece, where 
it became one of the favourite amusements of 
young people after their repasts. The sim- 
plest way in which it originally was played 
was this : — One of the company threw out of 
a goblet a certain quantity of wine, at a cer- 
tain distance, into a metal basin. While he 
was doing this, he either thought of or pro- 
nounced the name of his mistress ; and U all 
the wine fell in the basin, and with a full 
sound, it was a good sign for the lover. This 
simple amusement soon assumed a variety of 
different characters, and became, in some 
instances, a regular contest, with prizes for 
the victor. One of the most celebrated modes 
in which it was carried on is called Bi 6^ 
pdjfxav. A basin was filled with water, with 
small empty cups (p^vPa<f>a) swimming upon 
it. Into these the young men, one after 
another, threw the remnant of the wine from 
their goblets, and he who had the good for- 
tune to drown most of the bowls obtained the 
prize, consisting either of simple cakes, sweet- 
meats, or sesame-cakes. 

COT YTTIA (/coTTVTia), a festival which was 
originally celebrated by the Edonians of 
Thrace, in honour of a goddess called Cotys, 
or Cotytto. It was held at night. The wor- 
ship of Cotys, together with the festival of 
the Cotyttia, was adopted by several Greek 
states, chiefly those which were induced by 
their commercial interest to maintain firiendly 
relations with Thrace. The festivals of this 
goddess were notorious among the ancients 
for the dissolute manner and the debaucheries 
with which they were celebrated. 

COTItLA (kotvAtj), a measure of capacity 
among the Romans and Greeks : by the former 
it was also called hemina; by the latter, 
Tpvpkiov and iitiCva or r\ii(jt.va. It was the 
half of the sextarius or ^etrnf^y and contained 
6 cyathi, or nearly half a pint English. 

COVINUS (Celtic, kotoain)^ a kind of car, 
the spokes of which were armed with long 
sickles, and which was used as a scythe-cha- 
riot chiefly by the ancient Belgians and 
Britons. The Romans designated, by the 
name of covinus, a kind of travelling carnage, 
which seems to have been covered on all aides 
with the exception of the front. It had no 
seat for a driver, but was conducted by the 
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traveller himself, who sat inside. The covi- 
nafii (this word occurs only in Tacitus) seem 
to have constituted a regular and distinct part 
of a British army. Compare Essedum. 

CRATER (Kpar^p, Ionic Kpiyr^p, from K€pdv~ 
w/uit, I mix), a vessel in which the wine, ac- 
cording to the custom of the ancients, who 
very seldom drank it pure, was mixed with 
water, and from which the cups were filled. 
Craters were among the first things on the 
emhellishment of which the ancient artists 
exercised their skill ; and the number of 
craters dedicated in temples seems everywhere 
to have been very great. 

CREPIda (icpTjiris), a slipper. Slippers 
were worn with the pallium, not with the toga, 
and were properly characteristic of the Greeks, 
though adopted from them by the Romans. 

CRIMEN. Though this word occurs so 
frequently, it is not easy to fix its meaning. 
Crimen is often equivalent to accusatio (#c<xt»j- 
Y>P^) ; but it frequently means an act which 
is legally punishable.^ Those delicta which 
Vere punishable according to special leges, 
senatus consulta, and constitutiones, and were 
prosecuted in judicia publica by an accusatio 
publica, were more especially called crimina ; 
and the penalties in case of conviction were 
loss of life, of freedom, of civitas, and the 
consequent infamia, and sometimes pecuniary 
penalties also. 

CRISTA. [Galea.] 

CRITES (#cpiTj^), a judge, was the name 
applied by the Greeks to any person who did 
not judge of a thing like a Sikoutt^s, accord- 
ing to positive laws, but according to his own 
sense of justice and equity. But at Athens 
a number of Kpirai was chosen by ballot from 
a number of selected candidates at erery 
celebration of the Dionysia : they were called 
ot Kpvrai, Kar e^oxnv. Their office was to 
judge of the merit of the different choruses 
and dramatic poems, and to award the prizes 
to the victors. Their number was five for 
comedy and the same number for tragedy, 
one being taken from every tribe. 

CROBYLUS. [Coma.] 

CROCOTA (sc. vestiSf KpoKunhv sc. i/*<£Ttov, 
or KpoKuyriK SC. x^^wv), was a kind of gala- 
dress, chiefly worn by women on solemn 
occasions, and in Greece especially, at the 
festival of the Dionysia. Its name was de- 
rived from crocus^ one of the favourite colours 
of the Greek ladies. 

CROTAluM. [Ctmbalum.] 

CRUSTA. [CABLATtJRA.] 

CRUX (oTavpo«, cKoAo^), an instrument of 
capital punishment, used by se\eral ancient 
nations, especially the Romans and Cartha- 
ginians. Crucifixion was of two kinds, the 
less usual sort being rather impalement than 



what we should describe by the word cruci- 
fixion, as the criminal was transfixed by a 
pole, which passed through the back and 
spine and came out at the mouth. The cross 
was of several kinds ; one in the shape of an 
X, called crux Andreana, because tradition 
reports St. Andrew to have suffered upon it ; 
another was formed like, a T. The third, and 
most common sort, was made of two pieces of 
wood crossed, so as to make four right angles. 
It was on this, according to the unanimous 
testimony of the fathers, that our Saviour 
suffered. The punishment, as is well known, 
was chiefly inflicted on slaves, and the worst 
kind of malefactors. The criminal, after sen- 
tence pronounced, carried his cross to the 
place of execution ; a custom mentioned in 
the Gospels. Scourging appears to have 
formed a part of this, as of other capital 
punishments among the Romans ; but the 
scourging of our Saviour is not to be regarded 
in this light, for it was inflicted before sen- 
tence was pronounced. The criminal was 
next stripped of his clothes and naUed or 
bound to the cross. The latter was the more 
painful method, as the sufferer was left to die 
of hunger. Instances are recorded of persons 
who survived nine days. It was usual to 
leave the body on the cross after death. The 
breaking of the legs of the thieves, mentioned 
in the Gospels, was accidental ; because, by 
the Jewish law, it is expressly remarked, the 
bodies could not remain on the cross during 
the Sabbath-day. 

CRYPT A (from lepvTrreiv, to conceal), a 
crypt. Amongst the Romans, any long nar- 
row vault, whether wholly or partially below 
the level of the earth, is expressed by this 
term. The specific senses of the word are : — 
(1) A covered portico or arcade; called more 
definitely crypto-porticta^ because it was not 
supported by open columns like the ordinary 
portico, but closed at the sides, with windows 
only for the admission of light and air. — ( 3 ) 
A grotto, particularly one open at both ex- 
tremities, forming what in modem language 
is denominated a " tunnel." A subterranean 
vault used for any secret worship was also 
called crypta. — ( 3 ) When the practice of 
consuming the body by fire was relinquished 
[FuNus], and a number of bodies was con- 
signed to one place of burial, as the cata- 
combs for instance, this common tomb was 
called crypta. 

CRYPTEIA (icpvirreta), the name of an 
atrocious practice at Sparta, said to have been 
introduced by Lycurgus. The following is 
the description given of the crypteia. The 
ephors, at intervals, selected from among the 
young Spartans, those who appeared to be 
best qualified for the task, and sent them in 
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yarious directions all orer the country, pro- 
vided with daggers and their necessary food. 
During the day-time, these young men con- 
cealed themselves ; but at night they broke 
forth into the high-roads, and massacred those 
of th'^ helots whom they met, or whom they 
thought proper.^ 

CtJBlcCLARII, slaves who had the care 
of the sleeping and dwelling rooms. Faithful 
slaves were always selected for this office, as 
they had, to a certain extent, the care of their 
master's person. It was the duty of the cu- 
bicularU to introduce visitors to their master. 
CUBICCluM usually means a sleeping and 
dwelling room in a Roman house [Domijs], 
but it is also applied to the pavilion or tent 
in which the Roman emperors were accus- 
tomed to witness the public games. It ap- 
pears to have been so called, because the 
emperors were accustomed to recline in the 
cubicula, instead of sitting, as was anciently 
the practice, in a sella curuUs. 

CUBITUS (w^xvs), a Greek and Roman 
measure of length, originally the length of 
the human arm from the elbow to the wrist, 
or to the knuckle of the middle finger. It 
was equal to a foot and a half, which gives 
1 foot 5*4744 inches £ng. for the Roman, and 
1 foot 6*2016 inches for the Greek cubit. 

CtJCULLUS, a cowl. As the cowl was 
intended to bo used in the open air, and to 
be drawn over the head to protect it from the 
injuries of the weather, instead of a hat or 
cap, it was attached only to garments of the 
coarsest kind. The cucullus was also used 
by i>er8ons in the higher circles of society, 
when they wished to go abroad without being 
known. 

CCDO or CtDON, a skull-cap made of 
leather or of the rough shaggy fur of any 
wild animal, such as were worn by the velites 
of the Roman armies, and apparently syno- 
nymous^ with galertu or galericulus. 

CCLEUS, or CULLEUS, a Roman measure, 
which was used for estimating the produce of 
vineyards. It was the largest liquid measure 
used by the Romans, containing 20 amphorae, 
or 118 gallons, 7*546 pints. 
CClINA. [Domxjs, p. 143.] 
CULTER (juuixaipa, K(mUt or cn^is), a 
knife with only one edge, which formed a 
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Straight line. The blade was pointed, and 
its back curved. It was used for a variety 
of purposes, but chiefly for killing animali 
either in the slaughter-house, or in hunting, 
or at the altars of the gods. The priest who 
conducted a sacrifice never killed the victim 
himself ; but one of his ministri, apiminted 
for that purpose, who was called either by 
the general name minister, or the more spe- 
cific popa or cultrariua. 

CULTRARIUS. [Cjlter.] 
Cl&NEUS was the name applied to a body 
of foot soldiers, drawn up in the form of a 
wedge, for the purpose of breaking through 
an enemy's line. The common soldiers called 
it a caput porcinum, or pig's head. The name 
euneus was also applied to the comimrtments 
of seats in circular or semi-circular theatres, 
which were so arranged as to converge to the 
centre of the theatre, and diverge towards 
the external walls of the building, with pas- 
sages between each compartment. 

Cl^NlCULUS (vwxJKOfios), a mine or pas- 
sage underground, was so called firom its 
resemblance to the burrowing of a rabbit. 
Fidenae and Veii are said to have been 
taken by mines, which opened, one of them 
into the citadel, the other into the temple of 
Juno. 

COPA, a wlne-vat, a vessel very much 
like the dolium, and used for the same pur- 
pose, namely, to receive the fresh must, and 
to contain it during the process of fermenta- 
tion. The inferior wines were drawn for 
drinking from the cupa, without being bot- 
tled in amphorae, and hence the term viwum 
de cupa. The cupa was either made of earth- 
enware, like the dolium, or of wood, and 
covered with pitch. It was also used for 
fruits and com, forming rafts, and containing 
combustibles in war, and even for a sarco- 
phagus. 

CtTRlTOR. Till a Roman youth attained 
the age of puberty, which was generally fixed 
at fourteen years of age, he was incapable of 
any legal act, and was under the authority 
of a tutor or guardian ; but with the attain- 
ment of the age of puberty, he became ca- 
pable of performing every legal act, and was 
freed from the control of his tutor. As, 
however, a person of that tender age was 
liable to be imposed upon, the lex Plaetoria 
enacted that every person between the time 
of puberty and twenty-five years of age should 
be under the protection of a curator. The 
date of this lex is not known, though it is 
certain that the law existed when Flautns 
wrote (about b. c. 200), who speaks of it as 
the lex quina vicemaria. This law established 
a distinction of age, which was of great prac- 
tical importance, by forming the citLsens into 
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two classes, those above and those below 
twenty-five years of age {minores viginti 
quinque minis). A person under the last- 
mentioned age was sometimes simply called 
minor. The object of the lex was to protect 
j>ersons under twenty-five years of age against 
all fraud [dolus). A person who wasted his 
propeiiy (prodiffus), and a person of unsound 
mind [furiosusy demens)^ were also placed 
under the care of a curator. 

CUeAtORES were public officers of various 
kinds under the Roman empire, such as the 
euratores annonae^ the curatores ludorum, the 
ewatores regUmum^ &c. 

CCRIA, signifies both a division of the 
Roman i)eople and the place of assembly for 
such a division. Each of the three ancient 
Romulian tribes, the Ramnes, Titles, and 
Luceres, was subdivided into 10 curiae, so 
that the whole body of the populus or the 
patricians was divided into 30 curiae. The 
plebeians had no connection whatever with 
the curiae. All the members of the different 
gentes belonging to one curia were called, in 
respect of one another, curiaUs. The divi- 
sion into curiae was of great political im- 
portance in the earliest times of Rome, for 
the curiae alone contained the citizens,- and 
their assembly alone was the legritimate re- 
presentative of the whole people. [Comitia 
cuBiATA.] Each curia as a corporation had 
its x>eculiar sacra, and besides the gods of the 
state, they worshipped other divinities and 
with peculiar rites and ceremonies. For such 
religious purposes each curia had its own 
place of worship, called curia, in which the 
curiales assembled for the purpose of discuss- 



ing political, financial, religious and other 
matters. The religious afiUirs of each curia 
were taken care of by a priest, Curto, who 
was assisted by another called curialis Fla- 
men. As there were 30 curiae, there were 
likewise 30 curiones, who formed a college ul 
priests, presided over by one of them, called 
Curio Maximus. The 30 curiae had each its 
distinct name, which are said to have been 
derived from the names of the Sabine women 
who had been carried off by the Romans, 
though it is evident that some derived their 
names from certain districts or from ancient 
eponymous heroes. Curia is also used to de- 
signate the place in which the senate held its 
meeting^, such as curia Hostilia, curia Julia, 
curia Pompeii, and from this there gradually 
arose the custom of calling the senate itseU 
in the Italian towns curia, but never the se- 
nate of Rome. The official residence of the 
Salii, which was dedicated to Mars, was like- 
wise styled curia. 

CtJRiATA COMITIA. [Comitia.] 

CtRIO. [CvEiA.] 

CCRIUS (Kvptos), signified generally at 
Athens the person responsible for the welfare 
of such members of a family as the law pre- 
sumed to be incapable of protecting them- 
selves ; as, for instance, minors and slaves, 
and women of all ages. 

CURRUS (opfitt), a chariot, a car. These 
terms appear to have denoted those two- 
wheeled vehicles for the carriage of persons, 
which were open overhead, thus differing 
from the carpentumy and closed in front, in 
which they differed from the cisium. The 
most essential articles in the construction oi 
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',he curms were, 1. The rimiavrv^) [Anttx]. 
3. The axle (^<ov, axis). 3. The wheels 
[KvKXof Tpoxoc, rot<ie)f which revolved apon 
the axle, and were prevented from coming 
oflf hy the insertion of pins (e/ui^oAoi) into the 
extremities of the axles. The parts of the 
wheel were : — (a) The nave (irA)j/ui.iaj, modiO' 
Itu). (6) The spokes (id^/tot, literally, the 
lega^ radii.) (c) The felly (itw«). (rf) The 
tire {hrCvwrpov^ eanthus). 4. The pole {pvfioi^ 
temo). All the parts ahove mentioned are 
seen in the preceding cut of an ancient chariot. 
The Greeks and Romans appear never to have 



used more than one pole and one yoke, and 
the currus thus constructed was commonly 
drawn hy two horses, which were attached to 
it hy their necks, and therefore called ^t^vyet 
iflTTot, owuipif, gemini jugales^ egui byttges^ 
&c. If a third horse was added, as was not 
unfrequently the case, it was fastened by 
traces. The horse so attached was called 
irop^opof, iropourecpof, treipo^po?, in Latin, /u- 
naliSy and is opposed to the ^vyirot or ^vyiot, 
the yoke-horses. The tmro? iroLpriiopoi is placed 
on the right of the two yoke-horses. (See 
woodcut.) The Latin name for a chariot and 




Triga. (From a Painting oo a Vaae.) 



pair was higa^ generally higae. When a 
third horse was added, it was called triga. 
A chariot and four was called qtuidrigay 
generally quadrigae ; in Greek, rerpaxtpCa 
or Te9pMnro«. The horses were commonly 
harnessed in a quadriga after the manner 
already represented, the two strongest horses 
being placed imder the yoke, and the two 
others fastened on each side by means of 
ropes. This is clearly seen in the two quad- 
rigae figured below, especially in the one on 
the right hand. It represents a chariot over- 
thrown in passing the goal at the circus. The 



charioteer having fallen backwards, the pole 
and yoke are thrown upwards into the air; 
the two trace-horses have fallen on their 
knees, and the two yoke-horses are prancing 
on their hind legs. — The currus was adapted 
to carry two persons, and on this accoimt was 
called in Greek 6^pos. One of the two was 
of course the driver. He was called w^X9^, 
because he held the reins, and his companion 
nopa^dnj?, from going by his side or near 
him. In the Homeric ages, chariots were 
commonly employed on the field of battle. 
The men of rank all took their chariots with 




Quadrigae. (Ftom Paintini{B on a Taae and a Terra-oooa } 
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them, and in an engagement placed them- 
selves in front. Chariots were not much 
used by the Romans. The most splendid 
kind were the qoadrigae, in which the Ro- 
man generals and emperors rode when they 
triumphed. The body of the triumphal car 
vas cylindrical, as we often see it repre- 



sented on medals. It was enriched with 
gold and ivory. The utmost skill of the 
painter and the sculptor was employed to 
enhance its beauty and splendour. The 
triumphal car had in general no pole, the 
horses being led by men who were stationed 
at their heads. 




Marble Chariot in the Vatican. 



CURSORES, slaves whose duty it was to 
run before the carriage of their masters. They 
first came into fashion in the first century of 
the Christian aera. The word cursores was 
also applied to all slaves whom their masters 
employed in carrying letters, messages, &c. 

CURSUS. [CiEcrs.] 

CtJRtJLIS SELLA. [Sella Cukxtlis.] 

CUSTODES. [CoMiTiA.] 

CUSTODES, CUSTODIAE. [Castba.] 

CUSTOS URBIS. [PaAEFECTXJS Uebi.] 

CYATHUS (ioJo^os), a Greek and Roman 
liquid measure, containing one-twelfth of the 
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sextarius, or '0825 of a pint English. The 
form of the cyathus used at banquets was 
that of a small ladle, by means of which the 
wine was conveyed into the drinking-cups 
from the large vessel {crater) in which it was 
mixed. Two of these cyathi are represented 
in the preceding woodcut. The cyathus was 
also the name given to a cup holding the same 
quantity as the measure. Hence Horace says 
{Carm. iii. 8. 13) : 

" Sume, Maecenas, cyatboa amia 
Sospitis oaatiun.** 

CYCLAS (icvKAas), a circular robe worn by 
women, to the bottom of which a border was 
affixed, inlaid with gold. It appears to have 
been usually made of some thin material. 

CYMA (Kv/ta), in architecture, an ogee, a 
wave-shaped moulding, consisting of two 
curves, the one concave and the other eon- 
vex. There were two forms, the cyma recta, 
which was concave above, and convex below, 
thus, ^, and the cyma reversa, which was 
convex above and concave below, thus 5r • 
The diminutive cptnatium or cumaHum {Kvfta' 
rtoi/) is also used, and is indeed the more 
common name. 

CYMBA (KVfipTf) is derived from 'cviifios, a 
hollow, and is employed to signify any small 
kind of boat used on lakes, rivers, &c. It 
appears to have been much the same as the 
acatium and scapha, 

CYMBALUM (<cv/ut/3oAov), a musical instru- 
ment, in the shape of two half globes, which 
were held one in each hand by the performer. 
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and played by being struck against each other. 
The word is derived from lcvfA^of, a hollow. 
The cymbal was a very ancient instrument, 
being used in the worship of CybeW, Bacchus, 
Juno, and all the earlier deities of the Gre- 
cian and Roman mythology. It probably 
came from the East. The crotalum (#cp6ToAoi') 
was a kind of cymbaL It appears to hare 




Cymbala. (From a Bas-ralicf in the Vatican.) 

been a split reed or cane, which clattered 
when shaken with the hand. Women who 
played on the crotalum were termed crotalis- 
triae. Such was Virgil's Copa : 

" Crispum nib crotalo docta movere latus.** 

The line alludes to the dance with crotala 
(similar to castanets). >— For sistrum^ which 
some have referred to the class of cymbala^ 

see SiSTRTTM. 




Crotala. (Borghew Vnae now im the LouvreO 



DACTf LUS (icucTvAo?), a Greek measure, 
answering to the Roman digitus^ each 
signifying a finger-breadth^ and being the 
sixteenth part of a foot. [Pm.] 

DAEDALA or DAEDALEIA (aotaoAit, &u- 
SoAeia), names used by the Greeks to signiff 
those early works of art which were ascribed 
to the age of Daedalus, and especially the 
ancient wooden statues, ornamented with 
gilding and bright colours and real drapery, 
which were the earliest known forms of the 
images of the gods, after the mere blocks of 
wood or stone, which were at first used for 
symbols of them. 

DAEDALA (fiotioAa), the name of two 
festivals, celebrated in Boeotia in honour of 
Hera, and called respectively the Great and 
the Lesser Daedala. The latter were cele- 
brated by the Plataeans alone ; in the cele- 
bration of the former, which took place only 
every sixtieth year, the Plataeans were jcnned 
by the other Boeotians. 

DAMARETiON (fiofiapeTeuw xpvcrtoi'), a 
Sicilian coin, respecting which there is much 
dispute ; but it was probably a gold coin, 
equal in value to fifty litrae or ten Attic 
drachmae of silver ; thai is, a half stater. 

DAMIURGI. [Demitjeot.] 

DAMOSIA. [ExERcrriTs.] 

DANACE (SavoKtjX properly the name of a 
foreign coin, was also the name given to the 
obolos, which was placed in the mouth of the 
dead to pay the ferryman in Hades. 

DAPHNEPHORIA (fio^wj^^pia), a festival 
celebrated every ninth year at Thebes in 
honour of Apollo, sumamed Ismenius or Ga- 
laxius. Its name was derived from the laurel 
branches (Scu^mi) which were carried by those 
who took part in its celebration. 

DAREICUS (fiopeiKos), or to give the name 
in full, the Stater of Dareius, a gold coin of 
Persia, stamped on one side with the figure 
of an archer crowned and kneeling upon one 
knee, and on the other with a sort of quad- 
rata incusa or deep cleft. It is supposed to 
have derived its name from the first Dareins, 
king of Persia. It is equal to about II. Is. lOd. 
1*76 farthings. 
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DECADCCHI (SeicaSovxot), the members 
of a council of Ten, who succeeded the Thirty 
in the supreme power at Athens, b. c. 403. 
They were chosen from the ten tribes, one 
from each; but, though opposed to the 
Thirty, they sent ambassadors to Sparta to 
ask for assistance against Thrasybulus and 
the exiles. They remained masters of Athens 
till the party of Thrasybulus obtained possession 
of the city and the democracy was restored. 

DECARCHIA or DECADARCHIA (8«»cap- 
X«a, £eKoi5apxta), a supreme council established 
in many of the Grecian cities by the Lace- 
daemonians, who entrusted to it the whole 
g^ovemment of the state imder the direction 
of a Spartan harmost. It always consisted 
of the leading members of the aristocratical 

part^* 

DECASMU8 (fiejcoMT/iiJs), bribery. There 
-were two actions for bribery at Athens : one, 
called StKoa-fiov ypoj^-^^ lay against the person 
-who gave the bribe ; and the other, called hapwv 
or StopoBoKCas ypoufyrif against the person who 
received it. These actions applied to the 
"bribery of citizens in the public assemblies 
of the people [avvSeKa^etv Trjv e#c»cAij(rtai'), of 
the Heliaea or any of the courts of justice, of 
the /SouAi;, and of the public advocates. Ac- 
tions for bribery were imder the jurisdiction 
of the thesmothetae. The punishment on 
conviction of the defendant was death, or 
payment of ten times the value of the gift 
received, to which the court might add a 
farther punishment (TrpcKrriftijjuia). 

DECATE (fieica-nj). [Dkcumae.] 

DECEMPEDA, a pole ten feet long, used 
by the agrimensores [Aorimensores] in mea- 
suring land. Thus we find that the agrimen- 
sores were sometimes called decempedatorea. 

PECEMPRIMI. [Senattjs.] 

DECEMVIRI, or the " ten-men," the name 
of various magistrates and functionaries at 
Rome, of whom the most important were : — 
(1) Decemviri Legibvs Scsibexdis, ten com- 
missioners, who were appointed to draw up 
a code of laws. They were entrusted with 
supreme power in the state, and all the other 
magistracies were susi>ended. They entered 
upon their office at the beginning of the year 
B. c. 451 ; and they discharged their duties 
with diligence, and dispensed justice with 
impartiality. Eaxjh, administered the govern- 
ment day by day in succession as during an 
interregnum ; and the fasces were only car- 
ried before the one who presided for the 
day. They drew up a body of laws, distri- 
buted into ten sections ; which, after being 
approved of by the senate and the comitia, 
were engraven on tables of metal, and set up 
in the comitium. On the expiration of their 
year of office, all parties were so well satisfied 



with the manner in which they had discharged 
their duties, that it was resolved to continue 
the same form of government for another 
year ; more especially as some of the decem- 
virs said that their work was not finished. 
Ten new decemvirs were accordingly elected, 
of whom App. Claudius alone belonged to the 
former body. These magistrates framed 
several new laws, which were approved of by 
the centuries, and engraven on two additional 
tables. They acted, however, in a most 
tyrannical manner. Each was attended by 
twelve lictors, who carried not the rods only, 
but the axes, the emblem of sovereignty. 
They made common cause with the patrician 
party, and committed all kinds of outrages 
upon the persons and property of the ple- 
beians and their families. When their year 
of office expired they refused to resign or to 
appoint successors. At length, the unjust 
decision of App. Claudius, in the case of Vir- 
ginia, which led her father to kiU her with his 
own hands to save her from prostitution, occa- 
sioned an insurrection of the people. The decem- 
virs were in consequence obliged to resign 
their office, b.c. 449 ; after which the usual ma- 
gistracies were re-established. The ten tables 
of the former, and the two tables of the latter 
decemvirs, form together the laws of the 
Twelve Tables, which were the groundwork 
of the Roman laws. This, the first attempt 
to make a code, remained also the only at- 
tempt for near one thousand years, until the 
legislation of Justinian. — (2) Decemviri Li- 
TiBus or Stlitibtts Judicandis, were magis- 
trates forming a court of justice, which took 
cognizance of civil cases. The history as well 
as the peculiar jurisdiction of this court dur*- 
ing the time of the republic is involved in 
inextricable obscurity. In the time of Cicero 
it still existed, and the proceedings in it took 
place in the ancient form of the sacramentum. 
Augustus transferred to these decemvirs the 
presidency in the courts of the centumviri. 
During the empire, this court had jurisdic- 
tion in capital matters, which is expressly 
stated in regard to the decemvirs. — (3) De- 
cemviri Sacris Faciundis, sometimes called 
simply Decemviri Sacrorum, were the mem- 
bers of an ecclesiastical collegium, and were 
elected for life. Their chief duty was to take 
care of the Sibylline books, and to inspect 
them on all important occasions by command 
of the senate. Under the kings the care of 
the Sibylline books was committed to two 
men [duumviri) of high rank. On the expul- 
sion of the king^s, the care of these books was 
entrusted to the noblest of the patricians, who 
were exempted from all military and civil 
duties. Their number was increased about 
the j-ear 367 b. c. to ten, of whom five were 
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chosen from the patricians and five from the 
plebeians. Subsequently their number was 
still further increased to fifteen {quindecem- 
v«rt), probably by Sulla. It was also the 
duty rf the decemviri to celebrate the games 
of A^llo, and the secular games. 

DECE^JNALIA or DECENNIA, a festival 
celebrated with games every ten years by the 
Roman emperors. This festival owed its 
origin to the fact that Augustus reftised the 
supreme power when offered to him for his 
life, and would only consent to accept it for 
ten years, and when these expired, for 
another period of ten years, and so on to the 
end of his life. 

DECIMATIO, the selection, by lot, of every 
tenth man for punishment, when any number 
of soldiers in the Roman army had been 
guilty of any crime. The remainder usually 
had barley allowed to them instead of wheat. 
This punishment appears not to have been 
inflicted in the early times of the republic. 

DECR£TUM seems to mean that which is 
determined in a particular case after exami- 
nation or consideration. It is sometimes 
applied to a determination of the consuls, and 
sometimes to a determination of the senate. 
A decretum of the senate would seem to differ 
from a aenatus-comultum^ in the way above 
indicated : it was limited to the special occa- 
sion and circumstances, and this would be 
true whether the decretum was of a judicial 
or a legrislative character. But this distinc- 
tion in the use of the two words, as applied 
to an act of the senate, was, perhaps, not 
always observed. 

DECUMAE (sc. partes) formed a portion 
of the vectigcUia of the Romans, and were 
paid by subjects whose territory, either by 
conquest or deditio^ had become the property 
of the state {ager publicus). They consisted, 
as the name denotes, of a tithe or tenth of 
the produce of the soil, levied upon the culti- 
vators {aratores) or occupiers (poasessores) of 
the lands, which, f^om being subject to this 
payment, were called agri decutnani. The tax 
of a tenth was, however, generally paid by com 
lands : plantations and vineyards, as requir- 
ing no seed and less labour, paid a fifth of the 
produce. A similar system existed in Greece 
also. Peisistratus, for instance, imposed a 
tax of a tenth on the lands of the Athenians, 
which the Peisistratidae lowered to a twen- 
tieth. At the time of the Persian war the 
confederate Greeks made a vow, by which all 
the states who had surrendered themselves to 
the enemy were subjected to the payment of 
tithes for the use of the god at Delphi. The 
tithes of the public lands belonging to Athens 
were farmed out as at Rome to contractors, 
called StKOTtapoi,: the term JexanjAovoi was 



applied to the collectors; but the callings 
were, as we might suppose, often united in 
the same person. The title UKarevTau is ap- 
plied to both. A fiexan), or tenth of a differ- 
ent kind, was the arbitrary exaction imposed 
by the Athenians (b. c. 410) on the cargoes 
of all ships sailing into or out of the Pontus. 
They lost it by the battle of Aegoepotami 
(b. c. 405) ; but it was re-established by 
Thrasybulus about b. c 391. The tithe was 
let out to farm. 

DECUXCIS, another name for the Dex- 
tans.^ [As.] 

DECURIA. [ExEBcrrus.] 

DECCRIONES. [Colonix: Exekcitub.] 

DECySSIS. [As.] 

DEDICATIO. [IWATTGXmATIO.] 

DEDITICil, were those who had taken up 
arms against the Roman people, and being 
conquered, had surrendered themselves. Such 
people did not individually lose their fk-eedom, 
but as a oonmiunity all political existence, 
and of course had no otiier relation to Borne 
than that of subjects. 

DEDUCTORES. [Ambttus.] 

DEIGMA (BtlyfutX a particular place in the 
Peiraeeus, as well as in the harbours of other 
states, where merchants exposed samples oi 
their goods for sale. The samples themselves 
were also called deigmata, 

DEIPNON. [Coena.] 

DELATOR, an informer. The delatores, 
under the emperors, were a class of men who 
gained their livelihood by informing against 
their fellow-citizens. They constan,tly brought 
forward false charges to gratify the avarice 
or jealousy of the different emperors, and 
were consequently paid according to the im- 
portance of the information which they gave. 

DfiLECTUS. [ExERcrrus.] 

D£LIA (jiiAmi.), ilie name of festivals and 
games celebrated in the island of Delos, to 
which the Cyc2ades and the neighbouring Io> 
nians on the coasts belonged. The Delia had 
existed from very early times, and were cele- 
brated every fifth year. That the Athenians 
took part in these solemnities at a very early 
period, is evident from the Delicutae (after- 
wards called OeiapoC) mentioned in the laws of 
Solon ; the sacred vessel (dcMpi?), moreover, 
which they sent to Delos every year, was 
said to be the same which Theseus had sent 
after his return f^om Crete. In the course 
of time the celebration of this ancient pane- 
gyris in Delos had ceased, and it was not re- 
vived until B.C. 426, when the Athenians, 
after having purified theisland in the winter 
of that year, restored the ancient solemnities, 
and added horse-races, which had never 
before taken place at the Delia. After this 
restoration, Athens, being at the head of the I 
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Ionian confederacy, took the moat prominent 
part in the celebration of the Delia; and 
though the islanders, in common with Athens, 
provided the choruses and victims, the leader 
Copxi^^wpof ), who conducted the whole solem- 
nity, was an Athenian, and the Athenians 
had the superintendence of the common sanc- 
tuary. From these solemnities, belonging to 
the great Delian panegyris, we must distin- 
guish the lesser Delia^ which were men- 
tioned above, and which were celebrated 
every year, probably on the 6th of Thargpe- 
lion. The Athenians on this occasion sent 
the sacred vessel (dewp^), which the priest of 
Apollo adorned with laurel branches, to De- 
los. The embassy was called dewpui; and 
those who sailed to the island, Ottapol ; and 
before they set sail a solemn sacrifice was 
ofifered in the Delion, at Marathon, in order 
to obtain a happy voyage. During the absence 
of the vessel the city of Athens was purified, 
and no criminal was allowed to be executed. 

DELPHINIA (aeAi^iVux), a festival of the 
same expiatory character as the ApoUonia, 
which was celebrated in various towns of 
Greece, in honour of Apollo, sumamed Del- 
phinius. 

DELPHIS (fieA<^($), an instrument of naval 
warfare. It consisted of a large mass of iron 
or lead suspended on a beam, which pro- 
jected from the mast of the ship like a yard- 
arm. It was used to sink, or make a hole in, 
an enemy's vessel, by being dropped upon it 
when alongside. 

DElCBRUM. [Templum.] 

DEMAKCHI (iijfuipxoi), ofllccrs, who were 
the head-boroughs or chief magistrates of the 
demi in Attica, and are said to have been 
first appointed by Cleisthenes. Their duties 
were various and important. Thus, they 
convened meetings of the demus, and took 
the votes upon all questions under considera- 
tion ; they made and kept a register of the 
landed estates in their districts, levied the 
monies due to the demus for rent, &c. They 
succeeded to the functions which had been 
discharged by the nauorari of the old consti- 
tution. 

DEMENSUM, an allowance of com, given 
to Roman slaves monthly or daily. It 
usually consisted of four or five modii of com 
a month. 
' DfiMINtJTIO CAPITIS. [Caput.] 

DEMIURGI CarjfuovpToi), magistrates, 
whose title is expressive of their doing the 
service of the people, existed in several of 
the Peloponnesian states. Among the Eleans 
and Mantineons they seem to have been the 
chief executive magistracy. We also read of 
demiuargi in the Achaean league, -^ho probably 
ranked next to the strategif and put questions 



to the vote in the general assembly of the 
confederates. Officers named epidemiwgij or 
upper demiurgi, were sent by the Corin- 
thians to manage the government of their 
colony at Potidaea. 

DfiMdCRATIA (5i»«)jcpaT^o), that form of 
constitution in which the sovereign politica. 
power is in the hands of the demus (fii?/u^) 
or commonalty. In a passage of Herodotus 
(iii. 80), the characteristics of a democracy 
are specified to be^l. Equality of legal 
rights (Ictovo/lut;). 2. The appointment of 
magistrates by lot. 3. The accountability of 
all magistrates and officers. 4. The reference 
of all public matters to the decision of the 
community at large. Aristotle remarks — 
" The following points are characteristic of a 
democracy; that all magistrates should be 
chosen out of the whole body of citizens; 
that all should mle each, and each in tmn 
rule all ; .that either all magistracies, or those 
not requiring experience and professional 
knowledge, should be assigned by lot ; that 
there should be no property qualification, or 
but a very small one, for filling any magis- 
tracy ; that the same man should not fill the 
same office twice, or should fill offices but few 
times, and but few offices, except in the case 
of military commands ; that all, or as many 
as possible of the magistracies, should be of 
brief duration; that all citizens should be 
qualified to serve as dicasts ; tiiat the su- 
preme power in everything should reside in 
the public assembly, and that no magistrate 
should be /entrusted "with irresponsible power 
except in very small matters." It is some- 
what curious that neither in practice nor in 
theory did the representative system attract 
any attention among the Greeks. That dis- 
eased form of a democracy, in which from 
the practice of giving pay to the poorer citi- 
zens for their attendance in the public as- 
sembly, and firom other causes, the predomi- 
nant party in the state came to be in fact the 
lowest class of the citizens, was by later 
writers termed an Ochlocracy (hxKoKparia — 
the dommipn of the mob). 

DEMOSII (iritt6aioi), public slaves at 
Athens, who were purchased by the state. 
The public slaves, most flrequently men- 
tioned, formed the city guard ; it was their 
duty to preserve order in the public assem- 
bly, and to remove any person whom the 
prytaneis might order. They are generally 
caUed bowmen (to^otou) ; or trom the native 
country of the majority, Scythians (S«cv0ai) ; 
and also Speusinians, from the name of the 
person who first established the force. They 
originally lived in tents in the market-place, 
and afterwards upon the Areiopagus. Their 
ofllcer^ had the name of toxarchs (T<$^apxot)., 
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Their number was at first 800, purchased 
soon after the battle of Salamis, but was after- 
wards increased to 1200. 

DfiMUS (6tifunX originally indicated a dis- 
trict or tract of land ; and in this meaning of 
a country district, inhabited and under culti- 
vation, it is contrasted with inSXis. When 
Cleisthenes, at Athens, broke up the four 
tribes of the old constitution, he substituted 
in their place ten local tribes (<|»vAai roirucot), 
each of which he subdivided into ten demi or 
country parishes, possessing each its princi- 
pal town ; and in some one of these demi 
were enrolled all the Athenian citizens resi- 
dent in Attica, with the exception, perhaps, 
of those who were natives of Athens itself. 
These subdivisions corresponded in some de- 
gree to the nauerariae (pavKpapiai) of the old 
tribes, and were originally one hundred in 
number. These demi formed independent 
corporations, and had each their several ma- 
gistrates, landed and other propcirty, with a 
common treasury. They had likewise their 
respective convocations or "parish meetings," 
convened by the demarchi^ in which was 
transacted the public business of the demus, 
such as the leasing of its estates, the elections 
of officers, the revision of the registers or 
lists of ^i\ti6rax^ and the admission of new 
members. Independent of these bonds of 
union, each demus seems to have had its 
peculiar temples and religious worship. 
There were likewise* judges, called hiKturraX 
Kara iij/*ov?, who decided cases where the mat- 
ter in dispute was of less value than ten 
drachmae. Admission into a demus was neces- 
sary before any individual could enter upon 
his fall rights and privileges as an Attic citizen. 
The register of enrolment was called Xiy^topxt- 
Kov ypaitfumiov. 

D£N ARIUS, the principal silver coin among 
the Romans, was so called because it was 
originally equal to ten asses ; but on the re- 
duction of the weight of the as [As], it was 
made equal to sixteen asses, except in mili- 
tary pay, in which it was still reckoned as 
equal to ten asses. The denarius was first 
coined five years before the first Punic war, 
B. c. 269. [Aroentum.] The average value 
of the denarii coined at the end of the com- 
monwealth is about %i^d., and those under 
the empire about 7|d. If the denarius be 
reckoned in value 8j^(l., the other Roman 
coins of silver will be of the following value : 



Some denarii were called serraH, becanae 
their edges were notched like a saw, which 
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appears to have been done to prove that they 
were solid silver, and not plated ; and others 
MgaH and quadrigaUf because on their re- 
verse were represented chariots drawn by two 
and four horses respectively. 

DESIGNATOR. [Funtjs.] 

DfiSULTOR, a rider in the Roman games, 
who generally rode two horses at the same 
time, sitting on them without a saddle, and 
vaulting upon either of them at his pleasure. 

DEUNX. [As, Libra.] 

DEXTANS. [As, Libra.] 

DIADEMA, originally a white fillet, used to 
encircle the head. It is represented on Hut 
head of Dionysus, and was, in an ornamented 
form, assumed by kings as an emblem of so- 
vereignty. 

DIAETETAE (5uunrraO, or arbitrators, at 
Atiiens, were of two kinds ; the one public 
and appointed by lot (jckripioToC)^ the other 
private, and chosen (aiprrot) by the parties 
who referred to them the decision of a dis- 
puted point, instead of trying it before a court 
of justice ; the judgments of both, according 
to Aristotle, being founded on equity rather 
than law. The number of public arbi- 
trators seems to have been 40, four for each 
tribe. Their jurisdiction was confined to dvil 



DIALIS FLiMEN. [FLAioai.] 
DIAMASTIgOSIS (StofuurrtToxnO, a so- 
lemnity performed at Sparta at the festival 
of Artemis Orthia. Si>artan youths were 
scourged on the occasion at the altar of Ar- 
temis, by persons appointed for the purpose, 
until their blood gushed forth and covered 
the altar. Many anecdotes are related of the 
courage and intrepidity with which young 
Spartans bore the lashes of the scourge ; some 
even died without uttering a murmur at tiidr 
sufferings, for to die under the strokes was 
considered as honourable a death as that cm 
the field of battle. 

DIAPSlPHISIS (5taiH<^«rw), a poUtlcal 
institution at Athens, the object of which was 
to prevent aliens, or such as were tiie oS- 
spring of an unlawful marriage, firom as- 
suming the rights of citizens. By this me- 
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thod a trial of spurious citisens was to be 
held by the demotae, within whose deme in- 
truders were suspected to exist. 

DIASIA (fitflUrta), a great festiral celebrated 
at Athens, without the walls of the city, in 
honour of Zeus, sumamed MctAtxio?. The 
whole people took part in it, and the wealthier 
citizens offered Tiotims, while the poorer 
classes burnt such incense as their country 
ftimished. The diasia took place in the lat- 
ter half of the month of Anthesterion with 
feasting and rejoicings, and was, like most 
oth^ festirals, accompanied by a fair. 

DiCAST£S (ducooT^), the name of a judge, 
or rather juryman, at Athens. The condi- 
tions of his eligibility were, that he should 
be a free citizen, in the enjoyment of his fall 
franchise (jhnnttiaX and not less than thirty 
years of age, and of persons so qualified 
6,000 were selected by lot for the serrice 
of every year. Their appointment took place 
annually under the conduct of the nine ar- 
chons and their official scribe ; each of these 
ten i)ersonages drew by lot the names of 
600 persons of the tribe assigned to him ; 
the whole number so selected was again di- 
Tided by lot into ten sections of 500 each, 
together with a supernumerary one, consist- 
ing of 1000 pers(ms, from among whom 
the occasional deficiencies in the sections of 
500 might be supplied. To each of the ten 
flections one of the ten first letters of the 
ali^uibet was appropriated as a distinguiBhing 
mark, and a small tablet (irivoKiovX inscribed 
with the letter of the section and the name 
of the indiTidual, was delivered as a certifi- 
cate of his appointment to each dicast. Be- 
fore proceeding to the exercise of his func- 
tions, the dicast was obliged to swear the 
official oath. This oath being taken, and the 
diTisions made as above mentioned, it re- 
mained to assign the courts to the several 
sections of dicasts in which they were to sit. 
This was not, like the first, an appointment 
intended to last during the year, but took 
place under the conduct of the thesmothetae, 
de novOf every time that it was necessary to 
impanel a number of dicasts. As soon as the 
allotment had taken place, each dicast re- 
ceived a staff; on which was painted the let- 
ter and Uie colour of the court awarded him, 
which might serve both as a ticket to pro- 
cure admittance, and also to distinguish him 
tram any loiterer that might endeavour 
clandestinely to obtain a sitting after busi- 
ness had begun. While in court, and pro- 
bably from the hand of the presiding ma- 
gistrate (riydfuap SucoLorripiov), he received the 
token or ticket that entitled him to receive 
his fee (iuccurrucov). This payment is said to 
have Yte&a. first instituted by Pericles, and 



was originally a single obolus ; it was in- 
creased by Cleon to thrice that amount about 
the 88th Olympiad. 

DIC£ (iOai), signifies generally any pro- 
ceedings at law by one party directly or me- 
diately against oUiers. The object of all 
such actions is to protect the body politic, or 
one or more of its individual members, fjrom 
ii^ury and aggression ; a distinction which has 
in most countries sug^g^ted the division of all 
causes into two great classes, the public and 
the private, and assigned to each its pecuUar 
form and treatment. At Athens the first of 
these was implied by the terms public JMcai, 
or ayuK^, or still more x)eculiarly by 
ypa4>ai; causes of the other class were 
termed private *«f a*, or o-yAves, or simply BCk<u 
in its limited sense. In a fiun), only the per- 
son whose rights were alleged to be affected, 
or the legal protector (icvpios) of such per- 
son, if a minor or otherwise incapable of ap- 
pearing auojurey was permitted to institute 
an action as plaintiff; in public causes, with 
the exception of some few in which the per- 
son injured or his family were peculiarly 
bound and interested to act, any free citizen, 
and sometimes, when the state was directiy 
attacked, almost any alien, was empowered 
to do BO. The court fees, called jpryton^ia, 
were paid in private but not in public causes, 
and a public prosecutor that compromised 
the action with the defendant was in most 
cases punished by a fine of a thousand drach- 
mae and a modified disfranchisement, while 
there was no legal impediment at any period 
of a private lawsuit to the reconciliation of 
the litigant parties. — The proceedings in 
the ^ixti were commenced by a simunons 
(irptio-xAifo-if) to the defendant to appear on a 
certain day before the proper magistrate 
(ettraybryevs), and there answer the charges 
preferred against him. This summons was 
often served by the plaintiff in person, accom- 
panied by one or two witnesses (icAiji^pes), 
whose names were endorsed upon the declara- 
tion (A^f w or SyKkrifUL). Between the service 
of the summons and appearance of the parties 
before the magistrate, it is very probable that 
the law prescribed the intervention of a period 
of five days. If both parties appeared, the 
proceedings commenced by the plaintiff put- 
ting in his declaration, and at the same time 
depositing his share of the court fees (irpv- 
raveut), which were trifiing in amount, but 
the non-payment of which was a fatal ob- 
jection to the further progress of a cause. 
"When these were paid, it became the duty of 
the magistrate, if no manifest objection ap- 
peared on the face of the declaration, to cause 
it to be written out on a tablet, and exposed 
for the inspection of the public on the wall 
k2 
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or other plaoe that serred as the cause list of 
his court. The magistrate then appointed a 
day for the farther proceedings of the ana- 
erisia [Amac&isis]. If the plaintiff failed to 
appear at the anaorisis, the suit, of course, 
fell to the ground; if the defendant made 
default, Judgment passed against him. An 
affidavit might at this, as well as at other 
periods of the action, be made in behalf of a 
person unable to attend upon the given day, 
and this would, if allowed, have the effect of 
postponing farther proceedings (virufioo-ta) ; 
it might, however, be combated by a counter- 
affidavit, to the effect that the alleged reason 
was unfounded or otherwise insufficient (av9v- 
imnoaia) ; and a question would arise upon 
this point, the decision of which, when ad- 
verse to the defendant, would render him 
liable to the penalty of contumacy. The 
plaintiff was in this case said ipriit.r\v tXtlv ; 
tiie defendant, ip^M^ h^lv, SCktiv being the 
word omitted in both phrases. The anacrisis 
began with the affidavit of the plaintiff (n-poo). 
/uw<ria), then followed the answer of the de- 
fendant (^avrtafioa-Ca or aimypoj^-fi\ then the 
parties produced their respective witnesses, 
and reduced their evidence to writing, and 
put in oiiginals, or authenticated copies, of 
all the records, deeds, and contracts that 
might be useful in establishing their case, as 
well as memoranda of offers and requisitions 
then made by either side (irpoicA^<reis). The 
whole of the documents were then, if the 
cause took a straightforward course (ev^v 
Sueui), enclosed on the last day of the ana- 
crisis in a casket (exii'os), which was sealed, 
and entrusted to the custody of the presiding 
magistrate, till it was produced and opened at 
the trial. During the interval no alteration 
in its contents was permitted, and accordingly 
evidence that had been discovered after the 
anacrisis was not producible at the trial. 
— In some causes, the trial before the dicasts 
was by law appointed to come on within a 
given time ; in such as were not provided for 
by such regulations, we may suppose that it 
would principally depend upon the leisure of 
the magistrate. Upon the court being assem- 
bled, the magistrate called on the cause, and 
the plaintiff opened his case. At the com- 
mencement of the speech, the proper officer 
(6 o^' vJwp) filled the clepsydra with water. 
As long as the water flowed from this vessel 
the orator was permitted to speak ; if, how- 
ever, evidence was to be read by the officer 
of the court, or a law recited, the water was 
stopped till the speaker recommenced. The 
quantity of water, or, in other words, the 
length of the speeches, was different in dif- 
ferent causes. After the speeches of the ad- 
vocates, which were in general two on each 



side, and the incidental reading of the doee- 
mentary and other evidence, the dicasts pro- 
ceeded to give their judgment by ballot — 
When the principal point at issue was de- 
cided in i* avour of the plaintiff, there fcdlowed 
in many cases a farther discussion as to the 
fine or pimishment to be inflicted on the 
defendant {iraBtiv ri airoriom). All aetimifl 
were divided into two classes,— oywi**? «n- 
/u,i}Tot, niits not to he assessed, in which the fine, 
or other penalty, was determined by the 
laws ; and aywvet nitrfnl, suits to he as- 
sessed, in which the penalty had to be fixed 
by the judges. If the suit was an oywy 
T(^i)Ti$«, the plaintiff generally mentianed 
in the pleadings the punishment which he 
considered the defendant deserved (rcfMifia) ; 
and the defendant was allowed to make a 
counter-assessment (oi^cnfMia^at or vvon- 
fiM<rBax\ and to arg^e before the judges why 
the assessment of the plaintiff ought to be 
changed or mitigated. In certain causes, 
which were determined by the laws, any of 
the judges was allowed to propose an addi- 
tional assessment (irpom-ltvrnia) ; the amount 
of which, however, appears to have been 
usually fixed by the laws. Thus, in certain 
cases of theft, the additional penalty was 
fixed at five days' and nights* imprison- 
ment. Upon judgment being given in a 
private suit, the Athenian law left its execu- 
tion very much in the hands of the saccessM 
party, who was empowered to seize the move- 
ables of his antagonist as a pledge for tiie 
payment of the money, or institute an actimi 
of ejectment (efoiJAj;?) against the refiractory 
debtor. The judgment of a court of dicasta 
was in general decisive (^toj ainoTe)^') ; but 
upon certain occasions, as, for instance, when 
a gross case of perjury or conspiracy could 
be proved by the unsuccessftd party to have 
operated to his disadvanti^, the cause, upon 
the conviction of such conspirators or wit- 
nesses, might be commenced de novo, 

DICTATOR, an extraordinary magistrate 
at Rome. The name is of Latin origin, and 
the office probably existed in many Latin 
towns before it was introduced into Rome. 
We find it in Lanuvium even in very late times. 
At Rome this magistrate was originally called 
magister populi and not dictator, and in the 
sacred books he was always designated by the 
former name down to the latest times. On 
the establishment of tiie Roman republic the 
government of the state was entrusted to two 
consuls, that the citizens might be the better 
protected against the tyrannical exercise of 
the supreme power. But it was soon felt 
that circumstances might arise in which it 
was of importance for the safety of the state 
that the government should be vested in the 
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liancls of a single person, who should possess 
for a season absolute power, and from whose 
decision there should be no appeal to any 
other body. Thus it came to pass that in 
B.C. 501, nine years after the expulsion of 
tlie Tarquins, the dictatorship {dietiUura) 
Mnts instituted. By the original law respect- 
ing the appointment of a dictator {lex de dic- 
tatore ereando) no one was eligible for this 
office unless he had previously been consul. 
"We find, however, a few instances in which 
this law was not observed. — ^When a dictator 
yraa considered necessary, the senate passed a 
senatus consultum, that one of the consuls 
should nominate {dieere) a dictator; and 
-without a previous decree of the senate the 
consuls had not the power of naming a dicta- 
tor. The nomination or proclamation of the 
dictator was always made by the consul, pro- 
bably without any witnesses, between mid- 
night and morning, and with the observance 
of the auspices {surgena or orient node Men- 
tio dictatorem dioebat). The technical word 
for this nomination or proclamation was 
dieere (seldom ereare or faeere). Originally 
the dictator was of course a patrician. The 
first plebeian dictator was C. Marcius Rutilus, 
nominated in b.o. 856 by the plebeian con- 
sul M. Popillius Laenas. The reasons which 
led to the appointment of a dictator, required 
that there should be only one at a time. The 
dictators that were appointed for carrying on 
the business of the state were said to be no- 
minated rei gerundae cauaOf or sometimes 
seditionis eedandae eausa; and upon them, 
as well as upon the other magistrates, the 
imperium was conferred by a Lex Cwriata. 
The dictatorship was limited to six months, 
and no instances occur in which a person 
held tUs oflBlce for a longer time, for the dic- 
tatorships of Sulla and Caesar are of course 
not to be taken into account. On the con- 
trary, though a dictator was appointed for 
six months, he often resigned his office long 
previously, immediately after he had dis- 
patched the business for which he had been 
appointed. As soon as the dictator was no- 
minated, a kind of suspension took place with 
respect to the consuls and all the other 
magistrates, with the exception of the tribxmi 
plebis. The regular magistrates continued, 
indeed, to discharge the duties of their 
various offices under the dictator, but they 
were no longer independent officers, but were 
subject to the higher imperium of the dictator, 
and obliged to obey his orders in every thing. 
The superiority of the dictator's power to 
that of the consuls consisted chiefly in the 
three following points — greater independence 
of the senate, more extensive power of 
punishment without any appeal {provoc<Uio) 



from their sentence to ttie people, and irre- 
sponsibility. To these three points, must of 
course be added that he was not fettered by a 
colleague. We may naturally suppose that 
the dictator would usually act in unison with 
the senate ; but it is expressly stated that in 
many cases where the consuls required the 
co-operation of the senate, the dictator could 
act on his own responsibility. That there 
was origrinally no appeal from the sentence of 
the dictator is certain, and accordingly the 
lictors bore the axes in the fasces before 
them even in the city, as a symbol of their 
absolute power over the lives of the citizens, 
although by the Valerian law the axes had 
disappeared from the fasces of the consuls. 
Whether, however, the right of provocatio 
was afterwards given cannot be determined. 
It was in consequence of the great and irre- 
sponsible power possessed by the dictatorship, 
that we find it frequently compared with the 
reg^ dignity, from which it only differed in 
being held for a limited time. — There were 
however a few limits to the power of the 
dictator. 1. The most important was that 
which we have mentioned above, that the 
period of his office was only six months. 2. 
He had not power over the treasury, but 
could only make use of the money which was 
granted him by the senate. 3. He was not 
allowed to leave Italy, since he might thus 
easily become dangerous to the republic; 
though the case of Atilius Calatinus in the 
first Punic war forms an exception to this 
rule. 4. He was not allowed to ride on 
horseback at Rome, without previously ob- 
taining the permission of the people ; a 
regulation apparently capricious, but perhaps 
adopted that he might not bear too great a 
resemblance to the kings, who were accus- 
tomed to ride. — ^The insignia of the dictator 
were nearly the same as those of the kingrs in 
earlier times; and of the consuls subse- 
quently. Instead however of having only 
twelve lictors, as was the case with the con- 
suls, he was preceded by twenty-four bearing 
the secures as well as the fasces. The sella 
eurulis and toga praetexta also belonged to 
the dictator. — ^The preceding account of the 
dictatorship applies more particularly to the 
dictator rei gerundae causa; but dictators 
were also frequently appointed, especially 
when the consuls were absent from the city, 
to perform certain acts, which could not be 
done by any inferior magistrate. These dic- 
tators had little, more than the name ; and as 
they were only appointed to discharge a par- 
ticular duty, they had to resign immediately 
that duty was performed. The occasions on 
which such dictators were appointed, were 
principally : — 1. For the purpose of holding 
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the oomitia for the elections (eomitiorum ha- 
kendorum eauia). 3. For fixing the ektvut 
annalis in the temple of Jupiter {ektvijiffendi 
coma) in times of pestilence or civil discord, 
because the law said that this ceremony was 
to be performed by the praetor maxinM8t and 
after the institati<ni of the dictatorship the 
latter was regarded as the highest magistracy 
in the state. 8. For appointing holidays 
{/eriorum eontHtuendarum causa) on the ap- 
pearance of prodigies, and for officiating at 
the public . games {ludorum faciendorum 
causa) t the presidency of which belonged to 
the consuls or praetors. 4. For holding 
trials {quaestionihus exercendis.) 5. And on 
one occasion, for fllUng up yaoancies in the 
senate (legMdo ssnatui). — ^Along with the 
dictator there was always a tnoffister equUum^ 
the nomination of whom was left to the 
choice of the dictator, unless the senatus 
oonsultum specified, as was sometimes the 
case, the name of the person who was to be 
appointed. The magister equitum had, like 
the dictator, to receive the imperium by a 
lex curiata. The dictator could not be with- 
out a magister equitum, and, consequentiy, 
if the latter died during the six months of 
the dictatorship, another had to be nominated 
in his stead. The magister equitum was 
subject to the imi>erium of the dictator, but 
in the absence of his superior he became his 
representative, and exercised the same powers 
as the dictator. The magister equitum was 
orig^ally, as his name imports, the com- 
mander of the cavalry, while the dictator was 
at the head of the legions, the infantry ; and 
the relation between them was in this re- 
spect similar to that which subsisted between 
the king and tiie tribunus celerum. Dicta- 
tors were only appointed so long as the Ho- 
mans had to carry on wars in Italy. A soli- 
tary instance of the nomination of a dictator 
for the purpose of carrying on war out of 
Italy has been already mentioned. The last 
dictator rei gerundae causa was M. Junius 
Pera, in b. c. 216. From that time dicta^ 
tors were frequently appointed for holding 
the elections down to b. c. 202, but after that 
year the dictatorship disappears altogether. — 
After a lapse of 120 years, SuUa caused him- 
self to be appointed dictator in b.c. 82, reipvb- 
Ucae oonstituendae causae but neither his dicta^ 
torship nor that of Caesar is to be compared 
with the genuine office. . Soon after Caesar's 
death the dictatorship was abolished for ever 
by a lex proposed by the consul Antonius. 
During the time, however, that the dictator- 
ship was in abeyance, a substitute was in- 
vented for it, whenever the circumstances of 
the republic required the adoption of extra- 
ordinary measures, by the senate investing 



the consuls with dictatorial power. This 
was done by the well-known formula, Tidesmt 
or dent operam connUeSt ne quid respmUkm 
detritnenti oapieU. 

DICTYNNIA (««m»wttt), a festiTal with 
sacrifices, celebrated at Cydonia in Crete, in 
honour of Artemis, sumamed Aurrvysm or 
AucTyM«a(a, from Hicrvoy^ a hunter's net. 

DIES iriiUpaX a day. The name diet was 
applied, like our word day, to the time doiii^ 
which, according to the notions of the an- 
cients, the sun performed his course around 
the earth, and this time they called the dvil 
day {dies civilist in Greek yvx^/uepcv, beeaoae 
it included both night and day). The natural 
day {dies natureUis), or the time from the 
ridng to the setting of the sun, was likewise 
designated by the name dies. The dvil day 
began with the Greeks at the setting of the 
sun, and with the Romans at midnight. At 
the time of the Homeric poems the natural 
day was divided into three parts. The first, 
called ^«tff , began with sunrise, and c(»npre- 
hended the whole space of time during which 
light seemed to be increasing, «. e, till mid- 
day. The second part was called lUtrov i(^uip 
or mid-day, during which the sun was 
thought to stand still. The third part bore 
the name of SeCkti or £cieAov ^it^, which de- 
rived its name &om the increased warmth of 
the atmosphere. Among the Athoiians the 
first and last of the divisi<ms made at the 
time of Homer were afterwards subdivided 
into two parts. The earlier part of the 
morning was termed irp*>t or irpip t^ ^ft^^tes : 
the latter, irAijdou<nj« 1% oyopat, or w^ 
irXi}0ov(rai' ayopdv- The jftArov ^f^op of "Hxmket 
was afterwards expressed by fLe<niftPp(a, fUtnm 
^fi^pa«, or ft^ VM*p<^ and comprehended, as 
before, the middle of the day, when the sun 
seemed neither to rise nor to decline. The 
two parts of the afternoon were called ^iX^ 
irpwtTi or irpwto, and SeCXn 0^11} or wf/ia. This 
division continued to be observed down to 
the latest period of Grecian history, though 
another more accurate division was intro- 
duced at an early period ; for Anaximander, 
or, according to others, his disciple Anaxi- 
menes, is said to have made the Oreeks 
acquainted with the use of the Babylonian 
chronometer or sun-dial (called irdXor, or 
vpoXAywvX by means of which the natoral 
day was divided into twelve equal spaces ot 
time. The division of the day most gene- 
rally observed by the Romans, was that into 
tempus antemeridianum and pomeridiamimf 
the meridies itself being only considered as a 
point at which the one ended and the other 
commenced. But as it was of importance 
that this moment should be known, an espe- 
cial officer [Aocxmsub] was appointed, who 
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pirodaimed the time of mid-day. The divi- 
sion of the day into twelve equal spaces, 
which were shorter in winter than in summer, 
Iras first adopted when artificial means of 
measuring time were introduced among Uie 
Romans from Greece. This was about the 
year b. c. 291, when L. Papirius Cursor, after 
the war with Pyrrhus in southern Italy, 
bfrought to Rome an instrument called tola-' 
rMNM horologiumt or simply tolarhtm. But 
as the solarium had been made for a different 
latitude, it showed the time at Rome very 
ineorrectly. Scipio Nasica, therefore, erected 
in B. c. 159 a public clepsydra, which indi- 
cated the hours of the night as well as of the 
day. Even after the erection of this clep- 
sydra it was customary for one of the subor- 
dinate officers of the praetor to proclaim the 
third, sixth, and ninth hours ; which shows 
that the day was, like the night, divided into 
four parts, each consiBting of three hours. — 
All the days of the year w^re, according to 
different points of view, divided by the Ro- 
mans into different classes. For the purpose 
ci the administration of justice all days were 
divided into dies fasti and dies nefasU, Dibs 
FASTI were the days on which the praetor 
was allowed to administer Justice in the pub- 
lic courts; they derived their name from 
fori {fori tria verba; do^ dioo^ addico). On 
some of the dies fasti comitia could be held, 
but not on all. The regular dies fasti were 
marked in the Roman calendar by the letter 
F, and tiicir nimiber in the course of the year 
was 88. — Besides these there were certain 
days called dies intercisi, on which the prae- 
tor might hold his courts, but not at all 
hours, so that sometimes one half of such a 
day was fastusj while the other half was n«- 
fastus. Their number was 65 in the year. 
— ^Diss NEFASTi were days on which neither 
courts of justice nor comitia were allowed to 
be held, and which were dedicated to other 
purposes. The term dies n^asti^ which 
originally had nothing to do with religion, 
but simply indicated days on which no courts 
were to be held, was in subsequent times 
applied to religious days in general, as dies 
nefasti were mostly dedicated to the worship 
of the gods. — In a religious point of view all 
days of the year were either dies festi^ or 
dies profestif or dies interdsi. According to 
the definition given by Macrobins, dies festi 
were dedicated to the gods, and spent with 
sacrifices, repasts, games, and other solemni- 
ties ; dies profesti belonged to men for the 
administration of their private and public 
affairs. Dies interdsi were common between 
gods and men, that is, partly devoted to the 
worship of the gods, partly to the transaction 
of ordinary business. Dies profesti were 



either dies fastis or dies eomiHales^ that is, 
days on which comitia were held, or dies 
comperendini, that is, days to which any ac- 
tion was allowed to be transferred ; or dies 
siatif that is, days set apart for causes 
between Roman citizens and foreigners ; or 
dies proelialeSt that is, all days on which re- 
ligion did not forbid the commencement of a 
war. 

DIFFARRElTIO. [Divoetitm.] 
DiiP6L£IA (6un6\aiaX also called Atir<(- 
ktia or AtiriJAio, a very ancient festival cele- 
brated every year on the acropoUs of Athens 
in honour of Zeus, sumamed HoAicvc. 

DIMACHAE (aiftax(u), Macedonian horse- 
soldiers, who also fought on foot when occa- 
sion required, like our dragoons. 
DIMInCtIO CIpITIS. [Caput.] 
DIOCLEIA (fiidieAcui), a festival celebrated 
by the Megarians in honour of an ancient 
Athenian hero, Diocles, around whose grave 
young men assembled on the occasion, and 
amused themselves with gymnastic and other 
contests. We read that he who gave the 
sweetest kiss obtained the prize, consisting 
of a garland of fiowers. 

Dl6NtsiA (aiowVia), festivals celebrated 
in various parts of Greece in honour of Dio- 
nysus, and characterised by extravagant 
merriment and enthusiastic joy. Drunken- 
ness, and the boisterous music of flutes, cym- 
bals, and drums, were likewise common to 
all Dionysiac festivals. In the processions 
called Oiaaot. (ftom ^^«), with which they 
were celebrated, women also took part in the 
disguise of Bacchae, Lenae, Thyades, Naiades, 
Nymphs, &c., adorned with garlands of ivy, 
and bearing the thyrsus in their hands, so 
that the whole train represented a population 
inspired, and actuated by the powerful pre- 
sence of the god. The choruses simg on the 
occasion were called dithyrambs, and were 
hymns addressed to the god in the freest 
metres and with the boldest imagery, lin 
which his exploits and achievements were 
extolled. [Chokxts.] The phallus, the sym- 
bol of the fertility of nature, was also carried 
in these processions. The indulgence in 
drinking was considered by the Greeks as a 
duty of gratitude which they owed to the 
giver of the vine; hence in some places it 
was thought a crime to remain sober at the 
Dionysia. The Attic festivals of Dionysus 
were four in number : the Sural or Leuer 
Dionysia (Aiovwria icar aypoi^, or |*«cp<i), the 
Lenaea (A^wua), the Anthesteria CAi^e- 
oT^pia), and the City or Great Dionysia 
(^Aiovwria cv durrei, aoruca, or fuydXa), The 
season of the year sacred to Dionysus was 
during the months nearest to the shortest 
day ; and the Attic festivals were accord* 
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ingly celebrated in Poeeideon, Oamelion, An- 
thesterion, and Elaphebolion. — The Rural or 
Lesser Dumysia, a vintage festival, were cele- 
brated in tbe various demes of Attica in the 
month of Foseideon, and were under the su- 
perintendence of the several local magistrates, 
the demarchs. This was doubtless the most 
ancient of all, and was held with the highest 
degree of merriment and freedom ; even 
slaves enjoyed full fireedom during its cele- 
bration, and their boisterous shouts on the 
occasion were almost intolerable. It is here 
that we have to seek for the origin of comedy, 
in the jests and the scurrilous abuse with which 
the peasants assailed the bystanders from a 
waggon in which they rode about. The Dio- 
nysia in the Peiraeeus, as well as those of 
the other demes of Attica, belonged to the 
lesser Dionysia. — The second festival, the 
Lenaea (from Aiji^, the wine-press, from 
which also the month of Gamelion was called 
by the lonians Lenaeon), was celebrated in 
the month of Gamelion ; the place of its ce- 
lebration was the ancient temple of Dionysus 
Limnaeus (from ^n), as the district was 
originally a swamp). This temple was called 
the Lenaeon. The Lenaea were celebrated 
with a procession and scenic contests in tra- 
gedy and comedy. The procession probably 
went to the Lenaeon, where a goat (rpoyos, 
whence the chorus and tragedy which arose 
out of it were called rpayixlK xop<^, and 
Tpaytfiia) was sacrificed, and a chorus stand- 
ing aroimd the altar sang the dithyrambic 
ode to the god. As the dithyramb was the 
element out of which, by the introduction of 
an actor, tragedy arose [Chokvs], it is natural 
that, in the scenic contests of this festival, 
tragedy should have preceded comedy. The 
poet who wished his play to be brought out 
at the Lenaea applied to the second archon, 
who had the superintendence of this festival, 
and who gave him a chorus if the piece was 
thought to deserve it.— The third festival, 
the Anthesteria, was celebrated on the 11th, 
12th, and 13th days of the month of Anthe- 
sterion. The second archon likewise super- 
intended the celebration of the Anthesteria, 
and distributed the prizes among the victors 
in the various grames which were carried on 
during the season. The first day was called 
niBovyCa : the second, x^^^ : &nd the third, 
Xvrpot. The first day derived its name frt)m 
the opening of the casks to taste the wine of 
the preceding year; the second from x<"^» 
the cup, and seems to have been the day 
devoted to drinking. The third day had its 
name from xvrpo$, a pot, as on this day per- 
sons offered pots with flowers, seeds, or cooked 
vegetables, as a sacrifice to Dionysus and 
Hermes Chthonius. It is uncertain whether 



dramas were performed at the Anthesteria ; 
but it is supposed that comedies were repre- 
sented, and that tragedies which were to be 
brought out at the great Dionysia were per- 
haps rehearsed at the Anthesteria. The mys- 
teries connected with the oelebratioii of the 
Anthesteria were held at night. — ^The fourth 
festival, the City or OretU DumyHa, was 
celebrated about the 12th of the month of 
Elaphebolion ; but we do not know whether 
they lasted more than one day or not. The 
order in which the solemnities took place was 
as follows : — the great public procession, the 
chorus of boys, the eomus [Chokus], comedy, 
and, lastly, tragedy. Of the dramas which 
were performed at the great DionyBia, the 
tragedies at least were generally new pieces ; 
repetitions do not, however, seem to have 
been excluded from any Dionysiac festivaL 
The first archon had the superintendence, 
and gave the chorus to the dramatic poet who 
wished to bring out his piece at this festivaL 
The prize awarded to the dramatist for ttie 
best play consisted of a crown, and his name 
was proclaimed in the theatre of Dionysus. 
As the great Dionysia were celebrated at the 
beginning of spring, when the navigation was 
re-opened, Athens was not only visited by 
numbers of country people, btit also by 
strangers from other parts of Greece, and the 
various amusements and exhibitions on this 
occasion were not unlike those of a modem 
fair. — The worship of Dionysus, whom the 
Romuis called Bacchus, or rather the Bac- 
chic mysteries and orgies {BcieehafuUia)^ ate 
said to have been introduced from sonthem 
Italy into Etruria, and from thence to JEUnne^ 
where for a time they were carried on in 
secret, and, during the latter period of their 
existence, at night. The initiated, according 
to Livy, not only indulged in feasting and 
drinking at their meetings, but when their 
minds were heated with wine they indulged in 
the coarsest excesses and the most unnatural 
vices. The time of initiation lasted ten days; 
on the tenth, the person who was to be ini- 
tiated took a solemn meal, underwent a puri- 
fication by water, and was led into the sanc- 
tuary {Bacchanal). At first only women 
were initiated, and the orgies were celebrated 
every year during tiiree days. But Pacula 
Annia, a Campanian matron, pretending to 
act under the direct influence of Bacchus, 
changed the whole method of celebration : 
she admitted men to the initiation, and trans- 
ferred the solemnisation, which had hitherto 
taken place during the daytime, to the night 
Instead of three days in the year, she ordered 
that the Bacchanalia should be held during 
five days in every month. It was firom that 
time that these orgies were carried on with 
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Crightfol licentiousness and excesses of every 
kind. The evil at length became so alarming, 
tliat, in B. c. 186, the consuls, by the oom- 
mand of the senate, instituted an investiga- 
tion into the nature and object of these new 
rites. The result was that numerous persons 
-were arrested, and some put to death ; and 
that a decree of the senate was issued, com- 
manding that no Bacchanalia should be held 
either in Rome or Italy; that if any one 
should think such ceremonies necessary, or if 
he could not neglect them without scruples 
or making atonements, he should apply to 
the praetor urbanus, who might then consult 
the senate. If the permission should be 
granted to him in an assembly of the senate, 
consisting of not less than one hundred mem- 
bers, he might solemnise the Bacchic sacra ; 
but no more than five persons were to be 
present at the celebration ; there should be 
no common fund, and no master of the sacra 
or priest. A brazen table containing this 
imi)ortant document was discovered near 
Bari, in southern Italy, in the year 1640, 
and is at present in the imperial Museum of 
Vienna. While the BaccJumalia were thus 
suppressed, another more simple and innocent 
festival of Bacchus, the lAberalia (from lAber^ 
or Liber Pater ^ a name of Bacchus), continued 
to be celebrated at Rome every year on the 
16th of March. Priests and aged priestesses, 
adorned with garlands of ivy, carried through 
the city wine, honey, cakes, and sweetmeats, 
together with an altar with a handle [anaata 
ara)y in the middle of which there was a 
small ^re-pan {foculus)^ in which from time 
to time sacrifices were burnt. On this day 
Roman youths who had attained their six- 
teenth year received the toga virilis. 

DIOSCCRIA (fitoorjcou'pia), festivals cele- 
brated in various parts of Greece in honour 
of the Dioscuri (Castor and Pollux). Their 
worship was very generally adopted in Greece, 
especially in the Doric and Achaean states ; 
but little is known of the manner in which 
their festivals were celebrated. At Athens 
the festival was called Anaceia. 

DIOTA, a vessel having two ears (Stra) or 
handles, used for holding wine. It appears 
to have been much the same as the amphora. 
[Amphora.] 

DIPHTHERA (8u^e^), a kind of cloak 
made of the skins of animals, and worn by 
herdsmen and country people. It had a 
covering for the head (imKpdvovX in which 
respect it would correspond to the Roman 
eucullus. 

DIPLOMA, « writ or public document, 
which conferred upon a person any right 
or privilege. During the republic, it was 
granted by the consuls and senate ; and under 



the empire, by the emperor and the magis« 
trates whom he authorised to do so. It con- 
sisted of two leaves, whence it derived its 
name. 

DIPT"? CHA (SCirrvxa), two writing tablets, 
which could be folded together. They were 
commonly made of wood and covered over 
with wax. 

DIRIBITORES. [Comitia.] 

DISCUS (St'o-Kos), a circular plate of stone, 
or metal, made for throwing to a distance as 
an exercise of strength and dexterity. It 
was one of the principal gymnastic exercises ' 
of the ancients, being included in the Pen- 
tathlum. 




Oiwobolus. (Ofterl^, Denk. der alt Euiut, vol. i. No. ISO. 

DISPENSATOR. [Calcitlatob.] 

DITHtRAMBUS. [Chobus.] 

DIVERSORIUM. [Catjpona.] 

DIVINATIO (/xavTiJoJ), a power in man 
which foresees future things by means of those 
signs which the gods throw in his way. 
Among the Greeks the tnanteis (/xavreis), or 
seers, who announced the future, were sup- 
posed to be under the direct influence of the 
gods, chiefly that of Apollo. In many fami- - 
lies of seers the inspired knowledge of the 
future was considered to be hereditary, and 
to be transmitted from father to son. To 
these families belonged the lamids, who from 
Olympia spread over a considerable part of 
Greece ; the Branchidae, near Miletus ; the 
Eumolpids, at Athens and Eleusis ; the Tel- 
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liads, the Aoamanian seers, and others. Along 
with the seers we may also mention the Ba- 
cides and the Sibyllae. Both existed from a 
very remote time, and were distinct from the 
mantels so far as they pretended to derive 
their knowledge of the future from sacred 
books (xpi}(r/MH) which they consulted, and 
which were in some places, as at Athens and 
Rome, kept by the government or some es- 
pecial oflBlcers, in the acropolis and in the 
most revered sanctuary. The Bacides arc 
said to have been descended from one or 
more prophetic nymphs of the name of Bacis. 
The Sibyllae were prophetic women, probably 
of Asiatic origin, whose peculiar custom 
seems to have been to wander with their 
sacred books ftrom place to place. The Si- 
bylla, whose books gained so great an im- 
portance at Rome, is reported to have been 
the Erythraean : the books which she was 
said to have sold to one of the Tarquins were 
oarefidly concealed from the public, and only 
accessible to the duumvirs. Besides these 
more respectable prophets and prophetesses, 
there were numbers of diviners of an inferior 
order (x^crfAoAi^yoi), who made it their busi- 
ness to explain all sorts of signs, and to tell 
fortunes. They were, however, more parti- 
cularly popular with the lower orders, who 
are everywhere most ready to believe what 
is most marvellous and least entitled to credit. 
No public undertaking of any consequence 
was ever entered upon by the Greeks and 
Romans without consulting the will of the 
gods, by observing the signs which they 
sent, especially those in the sacrifices offered 
for the purpose, and by which they were 
thought to indicate the success or the failure of 
the undertaking. For this kind of divination 
no divine inspiration was thought necessary, 
but merely experience and a certain know- 
ledge acquired by routine ; and although in 
some cases priests were appointed for the 
purpose of observing and explaining signs 
[Ax7oitb; Hasvspex], yet on any sudden 
emergency, especially in private affairs, any 
one who met with something extraordinary, 
might act as his own interpreter. The prin- 
cipal signs by which the gods were thought 
to dechure their will, were things connected 
with the offering of sacrifices, the flight and 
voice of birds, all kinds of natural pheno- 
mena, ordinary as well as extraordinary, and 
dreams. — The interpretation of signs of the 
first class (Upofuurreia or ufxxncoTrta, haruspi- 
eium or ars haruspicina) was, according to 
Aeschylus, the invention of Prometheus. It 
seems to have been most cultivated by the 
Etruscans, among whom it was raised into a 
complete science, and from whom it passed 
to the Romans. Sacrifices were either offered 



for the special purpose of consulting the gods, 
or in the ordinary way ; but in both cases 
thiC signs were observed, and when they were 
propitious, the sacrifice was said KaXXt/tftw, 
The principal points that were generally ob- 
served were, 1. The manner in which the 
victim approached the altar. 2. The nature 
of the intestines with respect to their colour 
and smoothness ; the liver and bile were of 
particular importance. 3. The nature of the 
flame which consumed the sacrifice. £^>ecial 
care was also taken during a sacrifice, that 
no inauspicious or frivolous words w«re ut- 
tered by any of the bystanders : hence Uie 
admonitions of the priests, cv^^Mtrc and 
cv^fua, or oxyane, <n*MraTe, faoete Imffuis, 
and others; for improper expressions frere 
not only thought to pollute and iH*ofiuie the 
sacred act, but to be unlucky omens. — ^The 
art of interpreting signs of the second class 
was called woyumicri^ augurium^ or auspidum. 
It was, like the former, common to Greeks 
and Romans, but never attained the same 
degree of importance in Greece as it did in 
Rome. [Avspicixnc.] The Greeks, when 
observing the flight of birds, turned thm 
face toward the north, and then a bird ap- 
pearing to the right (east), especially an 
eagle, a heron, or a falcon, was a favooraUe 
sign ; while birds appearing to the left (west) 
were considered as imlucky signs. Of greator 
importance than the appearance of ftnimaiw^ 
at least to the Greeks, were the phenomena 
in the heavens, particularly during any public 
transaction. Among the unlucky phenomena 
in the heavens (fiiooTj/teto, signa^ or portenta) 
were thunder and lightning, an eclipse of the 
sun or moon, earthquakes, rain of blood, 
stones, milk, &c. Any one of these signs 
was sufficient at Athens to break up the as- 
sembly of the people. — ^In common life, things 
apparently of no importance, when occurring 
at a critical moment, were thought by tiie 
ancients to be signs sent by the gods, firom 
which conclusions might be drawn respecting 
the future. Among these common occur- 
rences we may mention sneezing, twinkling 
of the eyes, tinkling of the ears, &c. — ^The 
art of interpreting dreams (hv€ifi(mo\Ca\ whidi 
had probably been introduced into Europe 
from Asia, where it is still a universal prac- 
tice, seems in the Homeric age to have beoi 
held in high esteem, for dreams were said to 
be sent by Zeus. In subsequent times, that 
class of diviners who occupied themiselTes 
with the interpretation of dreams, seems to 
have been very numerous and popular ; but 
they never enjoyed any protection firom the 
state, and were chiefly resorted to by private 
individuals. — ^The subject of oracles is treated 
in a separate article. [Okaculum.] — ^The 
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-word divinatio -was used in a particular man- 
ner by the Romans as a law term. If in any 
case two or more accusers came forward 
against one and the same individual, it was, 
as the phrase ran, decided by divination^ who 
should he the chief or real accuser, whom the 
others then joined as aubsoriptores ; i. e. by 
patting their names to the charge brought 
against the offender. This transaction, by 
which one of several accusers was selected to 
conduct the accusation, was called divinatio^ 
as the question here was not about facts, but 
about something which was to be done, and 
which could not be found out by witnesses or 
written documents ; so that the Judices had, 
as it were, to divine the course which they 
had to take. Hence the oration of Cicero, in 
which he tries to show that he, and not 
Q. Caecilius Niger, ought to conduct the ac- 
cusation against Yerrcs, is called Dininatio in 
Oaeeilium. 

DIvISOR. [AMBmjs.] 

DlVORTIUM (oirrfAei^w, owJ«fi^«>, di- 
vorce. ( 1 ) Gkeek. The laws of Athens per- 
mitted either the husband or the wife to call 
fbr and effect a divorce. If it originated with 
the wife, she was said to leave her husband's 
house (airoAetVeiv) ; if otherwise, to be dis- 
missed firom it (airoirefiW(r0ai). After divorce, 
the wife resorted to her male relations, with 
whom she would have remained if she had 
never quitted her maiden state ; and it then 
became their duty to receive or recover ftrom 
her late husband all the property that she 
had brought to him in acknowledged dowry 
upon their marriage. If, upon this, both 
parties were satisfied, the divorce was final 
and complete : if otherwise, an action oitoXmL 
^wbK, or iarxm€fiil/euKj would be instituted, as 
the case might be, by the party opposed to 
the separation. A separation, however, whe- 
ther it originated fi-om the husband or the 
wifb, was considered to refiect discredit on the 
latter. — (2) Roman. Divorce always existed 
in the Roman polity. As one essential part 
of a marriage was the consent and con- 
jugal affection of the parties, it was consi- 
dered that this affection was necessary to its 
continuance, and accordingly either party 
might declare his or her intention to dissolve 
the connection. No judicial decree, and no 
interference of any public authority, was 
requisite to dissolve a marriage. The first 
instance of divorce at Rome is said to have 
occurred about b. c. 234, when Sp. CarvUius 
Bnga put away his wife, on the ground of 
barrenness : it is added, that his conduct was 
generally condemned. Towards the latter 
part of the republic, and under the empire, 
divorces became very common. Pompey di- 
Torced his wife Mucia for alleged adultery ; 



and Cicero divorced his wife Terentia, after 
living with her thirty years, and married a 
young woman. Cato the younger divorced 
his wife Marcia, that his friend Hortensius 
might raarry her, and have children by her ; 
for this is the true meaning of the story 
that he lent his wife to Hortensius. If a 
husband divorced his wife, the wife's dowry, 
as a general rule, was restored; and the 
same was the case when the divorce took 
place by mutual consent. Corresponding to 
the forms of marriage by confarreatio and 
coemtiOy there were the forms of divorce by 
diffarreatio and remancipatio. In coiirse of 
time, less ceremony was used ; but still some 
distinct notice or declaration of intention was 
necessary to constitute a divorce. The term 
repudiumf it is said, properly applies to a 
marriage only contracted, and divortium to an 
actual marriage ; but sometimes divortium 
and repudium appear to be used indifferentiy. 
The phrases to express a divorce are, nun- 
tium remitteret divortium facere; and the 
form of words might be as foUows — Tuas rea 
tibi habeto, tuas res tibi agito. The phrases 
used to express the renunciation of a mar- 
riage contract were, rentmtiare repudium^ re- 
pudium remittere, dicere^ and repudiare ; and 
the form of words might be, Oonditume tua 
non utor. 

DOCANA (jh. 6^ava, from &>x^, a beam) 
was an ancient symbolical representation of 
the Dioscuri (Castor and Pollux), at Sparta. 
It consisted of two upright beams with others 
laid across them transversely. 

DOCIMASIA (5o#ctfta<rta). When any citi- 
zen of Athens was either appointed by lot, 
or chosen by suflhige, to hold a public office, 
he was obliged, before entering on its duties, 
to submit to a docimasiay or scrutiny into his 
previous life and conduct, in which any per- 
son could object to him as unfit. The docu 
moHa^ however, was not confined to persons 
appointed to public offices ; for we read of 
the denouncement of a scrutiny against ora- 
tors who spoke in the assembly while leading 
profligate lives, or after having committed 
flagitious crimes. 

D0DRAN8. [As.] 

DOLABRA, dim. DOLlBELLA (ofoXii, 
dim. cTfitKiov), a chisel, a celt, was used for a 
variety of purposes in ancient as in modem 
times. Celtes is an old Latin word for a 
chisel, probably derived from coelOf to en- 
grave. Celts, or chisels, were frequentiy 
employed in making entrenchments and in 
destroying fortifications ; and hence they are 
often foimd in ancient earth-works and en- 
campments. They are for the most part of 
bronze, more rarely of hard stone. The sizes 
and forms which they present, are as various 
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as the 11868 to which they were applied. The 
annexed woodcut is desierned to show a few 
of the most remarkable yarieties. 



DOlIuM, a cylindrical Teasel, somewhat 
resembling our tubs or casks, into which new 
wine was put to let it ferment. 




Dolatate, Cella. rFrom different CoUectioiu in Great Britain.) 



DOLO iB6kutv). (1) A secret poniard or 
dagger contained in a case, used by the 
Italians. It was inserted in the handles of 
whips, and also in walking sticks, thus cor* 
responding to our sword-stick. — (8) A small 
top-sail.^ 

DOMINIUM signifies quiritarian owner- 
ship, or property in a thing ; and dominus^ 
or domintu leffitimuSf is the owner. The 
dominus has the power of dealing with a 
thing as he pleases, and differs from the bare 
possessor f who has only the right of posses- 
sion, and has not the absolute ownership of 
the thing. 

DOMUS (oI*co«), a house. — (1) Gseek. A 
Greek house was always divided iuto two 
distinct portions, the AndronitiSt or men's 
apartments (ai^p«>i'tTi$), and the OynaeconitiSf 
or women's apartments CvwauaoyiTis). In 
the earliest times, as in the houses referred 
to by Homer, and in some houses at a later 
period, the women's apartments were in the 
npper story (virep<foi'), but usually at a later 
time the gynaeconitis was on the same story 
with the andronitis, and behind it. The front 
of the house towards the street was not large, 
as the apartments extended rather in the 
direction of its depth than of its width. In 
towns the houses were often built side by 
side, with party-walls between. The exterior 
wall was plain, being composed generally of 
stone, brick, and timber, and often covered 
with stucco. There was no open space be- 
tween the street and the house-door, like the 
Koman vestibtUum. The irpjWwpo, which is 
sometimes mentioned, seems to be merely 
the space in front of the house, where there 
was generally an altar of Apollo Agyieus, 
or a rude obelisk emblematical of the 
god. Sometimes there was a laurel tree in 
the same position, and sometimes a head of 
the god Hermes. A few steps (jkvafiaBiiM) 



led up to the house-door, which general]^ 
bore some inscription, for the sake of a good 
omen, or as a charm. The door sometimes 
oi>ehed outwards ; but this seems to have 
been an exception to the general rule, as is 
proved by the expressions used for opening, 
ei/5ovv(u, and shutting it, eirunra(ra<rdai and 
e<^Aicv(r(ur0(u. The handles were called hrw- 
iraoT^pes. The house-door was called ovAetos 
or avAeia &vpa^ because it led to the auAif. 
It gave admittance to a narrow passage 
(9vp<opeiov, irvAiuv, 9v(mv\ on one side fA 
which, in a large house, were the stables, on 
the other the porter's lodge. The da^ of 
the porter (Bvpiap^) was to admit visitoirB 
and to prevent anything improper ttova. being 
carried into or out of the house. The pester 
was attended by a dog. Hence the phrase 
cvAa^e^(r0ac iy\v toiva, corresjionding to the 
Latin Ccme canem. From the Bvpap€Zov we 
pass into the peristyle or court (wepurrwAior, 
avA^) of the andronitis, which was a space 
oi>en to the sky in the centre (yvauBpov^ and 
surrounded on all four sides by porticoes 
(oTooO, of which one, probably that nearest the 
entrance, was called n-poortfov. These por- 
ticoes were used for exercise, and sometimes 
for dining in. Here was conmionly the altar 
on which sacrifices were offered to the hoase> 
hold gods. In building the porticoes the 
object sought was to obtain as much sun in 
winter, and as much shade and air in sum- 
mer as possible. Round the peristyle were 
arranged the chambers used by the men, such 
as banqueting rooms (oLcoi, awSpuve^), which 
were large enough to contain several sets ni 
couches (jftucXivoh enroicAirot, rpioxoi^raJcAivotX 
and at the same time to allow abundant toom 
for attendants, musicians, and performers of 
games; parlours or sitting rooms (Mi6fMt,\ 
and smaller chambers and sleeping rooms 
(fiw/uMTta, KocTwvev, oun^ftara); picture -gal- 
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leries and libraries, and sometimes store- 
Tooma ; and in the arrangement of these 
ai>aTtments attention was paid to their aspect. 
Tlie i>eri8tyle of the andronitis was connected 
'with that of the gynaeconitis by a door called 
l&^TavAoc, fUb-avAof , or /ic<ravAiof , which was 
in the middle of the portico of the peristyle 
opposite to the entrance. By means of this 
door all communication between the andro- 
nitis and gynaeconitis could be shut off. 
Accordingly Xenophon calls it Bvpa PaXayi$n6i. 
Its name liMravkoi is evidently derived from 
M^tfos, and means the door between the two 
fltvAot or peristyles. This door gave admit- 
tance to the peristyle of the gynaeconitis, 
'Which differed firom that of the andronitis in 
liaving porticoes round only three of its sides. 
On the fourth side were placed two antae 
I^Antas], at a considerable distance from each 
other. A third of the distance between these 
antae was set off inwards, thus forming a 
chamber or vestibule, which was called irpoo-. 
ras, irapturrast and vp68poiuK, On the right 
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Ground-plan of a Greek Houte. 

A, UotMB-door, ovAeMK 0vpa : ^p, panage, Bvpnar 
(alov or dvpuv : A, peristyle, or avAj} of the andro- 
Bitii ; 0, the balls and chambers of the andronitiB ; ft, 
lidravkK or fieaavKoi Ovpa : P, peristyle of the 
gynaecooitis; Y> cbambers of the gynaeconitis ; ir, 
vpoOTOS or napaardus : 0, Oa\afUK and atiAi$d- 
Ao/iOS : I, rooms tor working in wool (urruKCs) ; K, 
gnrdcBHloor, KifKoia $vpa. 



and left of this npocrrd^ were two bed cham- 
bers, the OaJiofUK and 041^^0X04109^ of which 
the former was the principal bed-chamber of 
the house, and here also seem to have been 
kept the vases, and other valuable articles of 
ornament. Beyond these rooms were large 
apartments (urrwyec) used for working in 
wool. Round the peristyle were the eating- 
rooms, bed-chambers, store-rooms, and other 
apartments in common use. Besides the 
avAcMK 0vpa and the ixiaovkoi Bvpa^ there was 
a third door (mpreua 0vpa) leadhig to the 
garden. The preceding is a coi\}ectural plan 
of the ground-floor of a Greek house of the . 
larger size. There was usually, though not 
always, an upjier story (vvep^v, ^i^pcc), 
which seldom extended over the whole space 
occupied by the lowei story. The principal 
use of the upper story was for the lodging 
of the slaves. The access to the upper 
floor seems to have been sometimes by stairs 
on the outside of the house, leading up firom 
the street. Guests were also lodged in the 
upper story. But in some large houses 
there were rooms set apart for their recep- 
tion ({cvwveO on the ground-floor. The roofii 
were generally flat, and it was customary to 
walk about upon them. In the interior of 
the house the place of doors was sometimes 
supplied by curtains (iropairercur/uuiTa), which 
were either plain, or dyed, or embroidered. 
The principal openings for the admission of 
light and air were in the roofs of the peri- 
styles ; but it is incorrect to suppose that the 
houses had no windows (6vpC8ei\ or at least 
none overlooking the street. They were not 
fit all imcommon. Artiflcial warmth was 
procured partly by means of fire-places. It 
is supposed that chimneys were altogether 
unknown, and that the smoke escaped through 
an opening in the roof (xairvoSo/cT)), but it is 
not easy to understand how this could be 
the case when there was an upper story. 
Little portable stoves (e<rx<»P<"> eoxoptfies) or 
chafing-dishes (ai^peueia) were frequently 
used. The houses of the wealthy in the 
country, at least in Attica, were much larger 
and more magnificent than those in the towns. 
The latter seem to have been generally small 
and plain, especially in earlier times, when 
the Greeks preferred expending the resources 
of art and wealth on their temples and public 
buildings ; but the private houses became 
more magnificent as the public buildings be- 
gan to be neglected. The decorations of the 
interior were very plain at the period to 
which our description refers. The floors 
were of stone. At a late period coloured 
stones were used. Mosaics are first men- 
tioned under the kings of Pergamus. The 
walls, up to the 4th century b. c, seem to 
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hare been only whited. The first instance of 
painting them is that of Alcibiadcs. This 
innoration met with considerable opposition. 
We have also mention of painted ceilings at 
the same period. At a later period tMs mode 
of decoration became general. — ( 8 ) Romak. 
The houses of the Romans were poor and mean 
t<a many eenturies after the foundation of the 
city. Till the wnr with Pyrrhus the houses 
were covered only with thatch or shingles, 
and were usually built of wood or unbaked 
bricks. It was not till the latter times of the 
republic, when wealth had been acquired by 
conquests in the East, that houses ot any 
splendour began to be built ; but it then be- 
came the fashion not only to build houses of 
an immense size, but also to adorn them with 
columns, paintingfi, statues, and costly works 
of art. Some idea may be formed of the size 
and magnificence of the houses of the Roman 
nobles during the later times of the republic 
by the price which they fetched. The consul 
Messalla bought the house of Autronius for 
S700 sestertia (nearly 33,000/.), and Cicero 
the house of Crassus, on the Palatine, for 
3500 sestertia (nearly 31,000/.). The house 
of Publius Clodius, whom Milo killed, cost 
14,800 sestertia (about 131,0002.) ; and the 
Tusculan villa of Scaurus was fitted up with 
such magnificence, that when it was burnt by 
his slaves, he lost 100,000 sestertia, upwards 
of 885,000/. — ^Houses were originally only 
one story high ; but as the value of ground 
increased in the city they were built several 
stories in height, and the highest fioors were 
usually inhabited by the poor. Till the time 
of Nero, the streets in Rome were narrow 
and irregular, and bore traces of the haste 
and confusion with which the city was built 
after it had been burnt by the Gauls ; but 
after the great fire in the time of that empe- 
ror, by which two-thirds of Rome was burnt 
to tiie ground, the city was built with great 
regularity. The streets were made straight 
and broad ; the height of the houses was re- 
stricted, and a certain part of each was re- 
quired to be built of Gabian or Alban stone, 
which was proof against fire. The princii>al 
parts of a Roman house were the, 1. Vestibu- 
/urn, 2. Ostiumy 3. Atrium or Cavum Aedium^ 
4. Aloe, 5. Tablinumy 6. Fauces^ 7. Feristy- 
Hum. The parts of a house which were con- 
sidered of less importance, and of which the 
arrangement differed in different houses, 
were the, 1. Oubiculay 2. TWc/mta, 3. Om, 
4. Exedrae^ 6. Finacotheca^ 6. BibliotJieca, 
7. Saltneum^ 8. Ctdina^ 9. Coenaculay 10. DU 
aetOt 11. Solaria. We shall speak of each in 
order. — 1. Vestibxjlxjm did not properly form 
part of the house, but was a vacant space be- 
fore the door, forming a court, which was 



surrounded on three sides by the hofoae, ud 
was open on the fourth to the street. — 2. Os- 
tium, which is also called janua sudfaret, 
was the entrance to the house. The street- 
door admitted into a hall, to which the name 
of ostium was also given, and in which there 
was frequently a small room (ce//a) for the 
porter {Janitor or o$tiarius) , and also for a dog, 
which was usually kept in the hall to guard 
the house. Another door {Janua interior) 
opposite the street-door led into the atrium. 
— 8. Atuijii or Cavum Akdhtm, also wr i t t en 
CSticMMdtwm, are probably only difiTerent names 
of the same room. The Atrium or Cavmn 
Aedium was a large apartment roofed over 
with the exception of an opening in the 
centre, called compluviumt towards which the 
roof sloped so as to throw the rain-wato'into 
a cistern in the floor, termed impluoimn^ 
which was frequently ornamented with sta- 
tues, columns, and other works of art. The 
word tmp/«vuMn, however, is also employed 
to denote the aperture in the roof. The 
atrium was the most important room in the 
house, and among the wealthy was usually 
fitted up with much splendour and magnifi- 
oenoe. Originally it was the only sitting- 
room in the house ; but in the houses of the 
wealthy it was distinct firom the private 
apartmente, and was used as a recepticm- 
room, where the patron received his clients, 
and the great and noble the numerous visi- 
tors who were accustomed to call every moni- 
ing to pay their respecto or solicit fovours. 
But though the atrium was not used by the 
wealthy as a sitting-room for the family, it 
still continued to be employed for many pur- 
poses which it had originally served. Thus 
the nuptial couch was placed in the atrium 
opposite the door, and also the instruments 
and materials for spinning and weaving, 
which were formerly carried on by the wo- 
men of the family in this room. Here also 
the images of their ancestors were placed, 
and the focus or fire-place, which possessed 
a sacred character, being dedicated to the 
Lares of each family. — 4. Aijlb, wings, were 
small apartmente or recesses on the left and 
right sides of the atrium. — 5. Tabunum w&s 
in all probability a recess or room at the fur- 
ther end of the atrium opposite the dcxv 
leading into the hall, and was regarded as 
part of the atrium. It contained the funily 
records and archives. With the tablinum 
the Roman house appears to have originally 
ceased ; and the sleeping-rooms were proba- 
bly arranged on each side of the atrium. But 
when the atrium and ite surrounding icoma 
were used for the reception of clients and 
other public visitors, it became necessary to 
increase the size of the house ; and the fd- 
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lowing rooms were accordingly added: — 
— 6. Favcbs appear to have been passages, 
which iMtssed from the atrium to the peri- 
stylimn or interior of the house. — 7. Peri- 
STTUT7M was iu its general form like the 
alaium, but it was one-third greater in 
breadth, measured transversely, than in 
length. It was a court oi>en to the sky in the 
middle ; the open part, which was surrounded 
by columns, was larger than the impluvium 
in the atrium, and was frequently decorated 
with flowers and shrubs. — ^The arrangement 
of the rooms, which are next to be noticed, 
▼aried according to the taste and circum- 
stances of the owner. It is therefore im- 
possible to assign to them any regular place 
in the house. — 1. Cubicttla, bed-chambers, 
appear to have been usually small. There 
were separate cubicula for the day and night ; 
the latter were also c&ileddormitoria. — 2. Tri- 
clinia are treated of in a separate article. 
[TBiCLnTiuM.] — 3. Oeci, from the Greek 
oLcos, were spacious halls or saloons borrowed 
from the Greeks, and were frequently used as 
triclinia. They were to have the same pro- 
ixntions as triclinia, but were to be more 
spaeious on account of having columns, which 
triclinia had not. — 4. Exsbrae were rooms 
for conversation and the other purposes of 
society. — 5. Pikacotheca, a picture-gallery. 
— 6, 7. BiBLioTHECA and BALiirBvif are treated 
of in separate articles. — 8 . Citlina, the kitchen. 
The food was originally cooked in the atrium : 
but the progress of refinement afterwards led 
to the use of another part of the house for 



this purpose. In the kitchen of Pansa's 
house at Pompeii, a stove for stews and simi- 
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lar preparations was found, very much like 
the charcoal stoves used in the present day. 
Before it lie a knife, a strainer, and a kind 
of frying-pan with four sphericid cavities, as 
if it were meant to cook eggs. — 9. Coena- 
cula, properly signified rooms to dine in; 
but after it became the fashion to dine in the 
upper part of the house, the whole of the 
rooms above the ground-floor were called 
coenacula. — 10. Diaeta, an apartment used 
for dining in, and for the other purposes of 
life. . It appears to have been smaller than 
the triclinium. Diaeta is also the name given 
by Pliny to rooms containing three or four 
bed-chambers (cubicula). Pleasure-houses 
or summer-houses are also called diaetae. 




Atrhun of the House of Ceres at Pompeii. 



— 11. Solaria, properly places for basking in 
the sun, were terraces on the tops of houses. 
The preceding cut represents the atrium of a 
himse at Pompeii. In the centre is the im- 
pluvium, and the passage at the further end 
is the ostium or entrance hall. — ^The pre- 



ceding account of the difllierent rooms, and 
especially of the arrangement of the atrium, 
tablinum, peristyle, &c., is best illustrated 
by the houses which have been disinterred at 
Pompeii. The ground-plan of one is accord- 
ingly subjoined. like most of the other 
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hooBes at Pompeii, it had no vestibulmn 
according to the meaning giren above. 1. 
The o$tium or entrance-hall, which is six 




GToatMH>hui of a House at Pompeii. 

feet wide and nearly thirty long. Near the 
street-door there is a figure of a large fierce 
dog worked in mosaic on the pavement, and 
beneath it is written Cave Canem. The two 
large rooms on each side of the vestibule ap- 
pear firom the large openings in ftn)ntof them 
to have been shops ; they communicate with 
the entrance-hall, and were therefore proba- 
bly occupied by the master of the house. 
2. The tUHumy which is about twenty-eight 
feet in length and twenty in breadth; its 
impltmium is near the centre of the room, 
and its fioor is paved with white tesserae, 
spotted with black. 3. Chambers for the use 
of the family, or intended for the reception of 
guests, who were entitled to claim hospitali- 
ty. 4. A small room with a staircase lead- 
ing up to the upper rooms. 5. Aloe. 6. The 
tablinum. 7. The fauees. 8. Peristyle, 
with Doric columns and garden in the centre. 
The large room on the right of the peristyle 
is the triclinium ; beside it is the kitchen ; 
and the smaller apartments are cubicula and 
other rooms for the use of the family. — ^Hav- 
ing given a general description of the rooms 
of a Roman house, it remains to speak of the 
(1) floors, (2) walls, (3) ceilings, (4) win- 



dows, and (5) the mode of wanning the rooin^ 
For the doors, see Jakxta. — (1.) The flooc 
{aohttn) of a room was seldom boarded: it 
was generally covered with stone or marble, 
or mosaics. The commoi^ floors were paved 
with pieces of bricks, tiles, stones, &c., fbrm- 
ing a kind of c<»npoeition called ruderatio. 
Sometimes pieces of marble were imbedded 
in a composition ground, and these probably 
gave the idea of mosaics. As these floors 
were beaten down {pavita) with nunmen 
{ftttueae)f the word pamtnentum became the 
general name for a fioor. Mosaics, called by 
Pliny lithostrota {KiBSirrptoTo), though this 
word has a more extenJsive meaning, first 
came into use in Sulla's timp, who made one 
in the temple of Fortune at Praeneste. Mo- 
saic work was afterwards called Musivum 
opus, and was most extensively employed. 
— (2.) The inner waUs (parietes) of private 
rooms were frequently lined with slabs <rf 
marble, but were more usually covered by 
paintings, which in the time of Augustas 
were made upon the waUs themselves. This 
practice was so common that we find eves 
the small houses in Pompeii have paintings 
upon their walls. — (3.) The ceUings seon 
originally to have been left uncovered, the 
beams which supported the roof or the nppa 
story being visible. Afterwards planks were 
placed across these beams at certain intervals, 
leaving hollow spaces, sailed lacunaria or la- 
quearia, which were frequentiy covered with 
gold and ivory, and sometimes with paint- 
ings. There was an arched ceiling in com- 
mon use, called Camaka. — (4.) The Rcnnaii 
houses had few windows {fetiestrae). The 
principal apartments, the atrium, i)eriBt]de, 
&c., were lighted from above, and the cubi- 
cula and other small rooms generally derived 
their light from them, and not from windows 
looking into the street. The rooms onlj 
on the upper story seem to have been usually 
lighted by windows. The windows appear 
originally to have been merely openings in 
the wall, closed by means of shutters, which 
frequently had two leaves {h\fores fenestrae). 
Windows were also sometimes covered by a 
kind of lattice or trellis work {elathri), and 
sometimes by net-work, to prevent serpents 
and other noxious reptiles from getting in. 
Afterwards, however, windows were made of 
a transparent stone, called lapis speculmru 
(mica) ; such windows were called specuia- 
ria, Windows made of glass {vitrum) arc 
first mentioned by Lactantius, who lived in 
the fourth century of the Christian era ; but 
the discoveries at Pompeii prove that glass 
was used for windows under the early empe- 
rors. — (5.) The rooms were heated in winter 
in different ways; but the Romans had no 
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Rtoves like ours. The cubicula, triclinia, and 
otlier rooms, which were intended for winter 
use, were built in that part of the house upon 
whicli the sun shone most ; and in the mild 
climate of Italy this frequently enabled them 
to di8i>ense with any artificial mode of warm- 
ingr the rooms. Rooms exposed to the sun 
in this way were sometimes called Jieliocamini. 
The rooms were sometimes heated by hot air, 
-wliich was introduced by means of pipes from 
a furnace below, but more frequently by 
portable furnaces or braziers {foculi)^ in 
-wbieh coal or charcoal was burnt. The ca- 
minua was also a kind of stove, in which 
wood appears to have been usually burnt, and 
probably only differed from the foculus in be- 
ing larger and fixed to one place. The rooms 
usually had no chimneys for carrying off the 
smoke, which escaped through the windows, 
doors, and openings in the roof; still chim- 
neys do not appear to have been entirely un- 
known to the ancients, as some are said to 
have been found in the ruins of ancient 
builduigs. 

DONARIA (ava^/uLara or avoKeifieva), pre- 
sents made to the gods, either by individuals 
or communities. Sometimes they are also 
called dona or SS>pa. The belief that the gods 
were pleased with costly presents was as 
natural to the ancients as the belief that they 
could be influenced in their conduct towards 
men by the offering of sacrifices ; and, in- 
deed, both sprang from the same feeling. 
Presents were mostly given as tokens of grati- 
tude for some favour which a god had be- 
stowed on man ; as, for instance, by persons 
who had recovered from illness or escaped 
from shipwreck ; but some are also men- 
tioned, which were intended to induce the 
deity to grant some especial favour. Almost 
all presents were dedicated in temples, to 
which in some places an especial building was 
added, in which these treasures were pre- 
served. Such buildings were called ^<ravpoi 
(treasuries) ; and in the most frequented 
temples of Greece many states had their 
separate treasuries. The act of dedication 
was called avariQivai^ donare^ dedicarey or 
sacrare. 

DOnATIVUM. [Cokgiakium.] 
DORMITORIA. [DoMirs.] 
DOS (<^pi^. Tpot^), dowry. (1) Greek. 
In the Homeric times it was customary for 
the husband to purchase his wife from her 
relations, by gifts called eSi^a or eeSm. But 
at Athens, during the historical period, the 
contrary was the case ; for eVery woman had 
to bring her husband some dowry, and so 
universal was the practice, that one of the 
chief distinctions between a wife and a iraX- 
Xouof, or concubine, consisted in the former 



having a portion, whereas the latter had not ; 
hence, persons who married wives without 
portions appear to have given them or their 
guardians an acknowledgment in writing 
by which the receipt of a portion was admit- 
ted. Moreover, poor heiresses were either 
married or portioned by their next of kin, 
according to a law, which fixed the amount 
of portion to be given at five minae by a Pen- 
tacosiomedimnus, three by a Horseman, and 
one and a half by a Zeugites. The husband 
had to give to the relatives or guardians of 
the wife security (a»roTt/yiij/*a) for the dowry, 
which was not considered the property of the 
husband himself, but rather of his wife and 
children. The portion was returned to the 
wife in case of a divorce. — (2) Roman. The 
do8 among the Romans was every thing 
which on the occasion of a woman's marriage 
was transferred by her, or by another person, 
to the husband. All the property of the wife 
which was not made dos continued to be her 
own, and was comprised under the name of 
paraphema. The dos upon its delivery be- 
came the husband's property, and continued 
to be his so long as the marriage relation 
existed. In the case of divorce, the woman, 
or her relations, could bring an action for 
the restitution of the dos ; and, accordingly, 
a woman whose dos was large {dotata vxor) 
had some influence over her husband, inas- 
much as she had the power of divorcing her- 
self, and thus of depriving him of the eiyoy- 
ment of her property. 

DRACHMA (fipax/*n), the principal silver 
coin among the Greeks. The two chief 
standards in the currencies of the Greek 
states were the Attic and Aeginetan. The 
average value of the Attic drachma was 9id. 
of our money. It contained six obols (6/3oAoi) ; 
and the Athenians had separate silver coins, 
from four drachmae to a quarter of an obol. 
There were also silver pieces of two drachmae 
and four drachmae. (See tables.) The tetra- 
drachm in later times was called stater. The 
latter word also signifles a gold coin, equal 
in value to twenty drachmae [Statbr]. The 
obolos, in later times, was of bronze : but in 
the best times of Athens we only read of 
silver obols. The x«^ow was a copper coin, 
and the eighth part of an obol. The Attio 
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standard prevailed most in the maritime and 
commercial states. It was the standard of 
Philip's gold, and was introduced by Alex- 
ander for silTcr also. — The Aeginetan standard 
appears to have been the prevalent one in 
early times : we are told that money was 
first coined at Aegina by order of Pheidon at 
Argos. In later times the Aeginetan standard 
was used in almost all the states of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, except Corinth. The average value 
of the Aeginetan drachma was 1». l^d. in our 
money ; and the values of the different coins 
of this standard are as follows : — 
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Diobolus 

Triobolus 
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AegmetoB Dradun*. (Britbh Muwua.) 

As the Romans reckoned in sesterces, so the 
Greeks generally reckoned by drachmae ; and 
when a sum is mentioned in the Attic writers, 
without any specification of the unit, drach- 
mae are usually meant. 

DRACO. [SlONA MlLITAUIA.] 

DtJCfiNlRll.— (1) The name given to the 
Roman procuratores, who received a salary 
of 200 sestertia. The procuratores first re- 
ceived a salary in the time of Augustus. — ( 2 ) 
A class or decuria of judices, first established 
by Augustus. They were so called because 
their pn^rty, as valued in the census, 
amounted only to 200 sestertia. They appear 
to have tried causes of small importance. 
DtJCENTfiSIMA. [Cbntesma.] 
DtJODECIM SCRIPTA. [LATauMCinj.] 
DtJODECIM TABtJLilRUM LEX. [Lex.] 
DUPLARII or DUPLICARII, were soldiers 
who received on account of their good con- 
duct double allowance {dupUcia dbctria), and 
perhaps in some cases double pay likewiae. 
DtPONDIUS. [As.] 
DUSSIS.^ [As.] 

DUUMVIRI, or the two men» the name of 
various magistrates and functionaries at 
Rome, and in the coloniac and municipia. 
( 1 ) DuuMviBi Juai DicuNDo were the highest 
magistrates in the mxmicipal towns. [Co- 
mma.] — (2) Dvuxvuti Navale»» extraordi- 



nary magistrates, who were created, when- 
ever occasion required, for the purpose of 
equipping and repairing the fleet. The; 
appear to have be^ originally appointed by 
the consuls and dictators, but were first 
elected by the people, b.c. 811. — (8) Dirrv- 
vnu Pebdvellioitis. [Pekbxjeixio.] — (4) Dc- 
Tmvnu QuiMauENicAUQB, were the eenson i» 
the municii>al towns, and must not be con- 
founded with the duumviri Juri dieundo. [Co- 
LONiA.] — (6) DmfviRi Sackoritm originally 
had the charge of the Sibylline books. Their 
duties were afterwards dischai^ed by the 
decemviri Mocrisfaeiundit. [Decexviju.] — (6) 
DxrcxviBi were also appointed for the pur- 
pose of building or dedicating a temple. 



ECCL£sIa (JuuOa\<rU\ the name of the 
general assembly of the citizens at Atiie&s, 
in which they met to discuss and determine 
upon matters of public interest, and which 
was therefore the sovereign power in tlw 
state. These assemblies were either ordimtKj 
(i^i/uuH or KOftituX and held four times io 
each prytany, or extraordinary, that is, qw- 
cially convened, upon any sudden emergency, 
and therefore called <nfy«cAijTot. The place in 
which they were anciently held was the 
agora. Afterwards they were transferred to 
the Pnyx, and at last to the great theatre of 
Dionysus, and other places. The most nraal 
place, however, was the Pnyx, which wm 
situated to the west of the Areiopagns, on » 
slope connected with Mount Lycabettos, and 
partly at least within the walls of the dtj. 
It was semicircular in form, with a boundary 
wall part rock and part masonry, and an area 
of about 12,000 square yards. On the north 
the ground was filled up and paved with 
large stones, so as to get a level surface on 
the slope. Towards this side, and dose to 
the wall, was the hema (/S^fta), a stone jriat- 
form or hustings ten or eleven feet hi^ 
with an ascent of steps. The position of thf 
hema was such as to command a view ot the 
sea from behind, and of the Propylaea an^ 
Parthenon in front, and we may be sure thai 
the Athenian orators would often rouse the 
national feelings of their hearers by pc^ntisg 
to the assemblage of magnificent edifices, 
** monuments of Athenian gratitude and 
glory," which they had in view fhmi the 
Pnyx. — The right of convening the peoi^ 
was generally vested in the prytanes or pre- 
sidents of the councU of Five Hundred [see 
BovLs], but in cases of sudden emergency, 
and eq)ecially during wars, the strategi also 
had the power of calling extraordinary 
meetings, for which, however, the consent of 
the senate appears to have been necessaij. 
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The prytanes not only gave a preyioiiB notice 
of the day of assembly, and published a pro- 
ipitmime of the subjects to be discussed, but 
also, it appears, sent a crier round to collect 
the citizens. All persons who did not obey 
the call were subject to a fine, and six ma- 
^trates called lexiarchs were appointed, 
whose duty it was to take care that the 
I>eople attended the meetings, and to levy 
fines on those who refused to do so. With a 
view to this, whenever an assembly was to 
be held, certain public slaves {XiciBtu or 
TofcJrai) were sent round to sweep the agora, 
and other places of public resort, with a rope 
coloured with vermilion. The different per- 
sons whom these ropemen met, were driven 
by them towards the ecclesia, and those who 
refused to go were marked by the rope and 
fined. An additional inducement to attend, 
with the poorer classes, was the fturdbt 
iMc\tiariturTuc6iy or pay which they received 
for it. The payment was originally an obo- 
lus, but was afterwards raised to three. . The 
right of attending was enjdyed by all legiti- 
mate citizens who were of the proper age 
(generally supposed to be twenty, certainly 
not less than eighteen), and not labouring 
under any a^tmia, or loss of civil rights^ — ^In 
the article Boulx it is explained who the 
prytanes and the proedri were ; and we may 
here remark, that it was the duty of the 
proedri of the same tribe, under the presi- 
dency of their chairman (6 iirMrrdTij«>, to lay 
before the people the subjects to be discussed ; 
to read, or cause to be read, the previous bill 
(rb npopaikevita) of the senate, without which 
no measure could be brought before the 
ecclesia, and to give permission to the 
speakers to address the pec^le. The officers 
who acted under them, were the crier 
(6 icfipviX and the Scythian bowmen. — ^Pre- 
vious, however, to the commencement of any 
business, the place was purified by the offer- 
ing of sacrifices, and then the gods were 
implored in a prayer to bless the proceedings 
of the meeting. The privilege of addressing 
the assembly was not confined to any class or 
age among those who had the right to be 
present : all, without any distincticm, were 
invited to. do so by the proclamation, Tw 
ATopeveiv /SovAmu, which was made by the 
crier after the proedri had gone through the 
necessary preliminaries, and laid the subject 
of discussion before the meeting ', for though, 
according to the institutions of Solon, those 
Xwrsons who were above fifty years of age 
ought to have been called upon to speak first, 
tliis regulation had in later times become 
quite obsolete. The speakers are sometimes 
simply called oi wapCovm^ and appear to have 
worn a crown of myrtle on their heads while 



addressing the assembly. The most influ- 
ential and practised speakers of the assembly 
were generally distinguished by the name of 
A^Topcf. After the speakers had concluded, 
any one was at liberty to propose a decree, 
whether drawn up beforehand or framed in 
the meeting, which, however, it was neces- 
sary to present to the proedri, that they 
might see, in conjunction with the nomo- 
phylacesy whether there was contained in it 
anything injurious to the state, or contrary 
to the existing laws. If not, it was read by 
the crier; though, even after the reading, 
the chairman could prevent it being put to 
the vote, unless his opposition was overborne 
by threats and clamours. Private individuals 
also could do the same, by eng^aging upon 
oath (vfrufuxria) to bring against the author 
of any measiire they might object to, an ac- 
cusation called a y^a^H) vofKiydiuiiv. If, how- . 
ever, the chairman refused to submit any 
question to the decision of the people, he 
might be proceeded against by endeixis ; and 
if he allowed the people to vote upon a pro- 
posal which was contrary to existing consti- 
tutional laws, he was in some cases liable to 
atimia. If, on the contrary, no opposition 
of this sort was offered to a proposed decree, 
the votes of the people were taken, by the 
permission of the chairman and with the 
consent of the rest of the proedri. The 
decision of the people was given either by 
show of hands, or by ballot, t. e. by casting 
pebbles into urns (xod^xoi,) ; the former was 
expressed by the word x«ipoTo»'«»', the latter 
by i^i^eo^eu, although the two terms are 
frequently confounded. The more usual me- 
thod of voting was by show of hands, as being 
more expeditious and convenient (x«ipoTovta). 
Vote by ballot, on the other hand, was only 
used in a few special cases determined by 
law ; as, for instance, when a proposition 
was made for allowing those who had suf- 
fered atimia to appeal to the people for resti- 
tution of their former rights ; or for inflict- 
ing extraordinary pimishments on atrocious 
offenders, and generally, upon any matter 
which affected private persons. In cases of 
this sort it was settled by law, that a decree 
should net be valid unless six thousand 
citizens at least voted in favour of it. This 
was by far the majority of those citizens who 
were in the habit of attending ; for, in time 
of war, the number never amounted to five 
thousand, and in time uf x>eace seldom to ten 
thousand. — The determination or decree of 
the people was called a ^f^urfuui, which pro- 
perly signifies a law proposed to an assem- 
bly, and approved of by the people. Re- 
specting the form for drawing up a ^l^iv/iat 
see BovLs. — When the business was over, 
X. 2 
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the order for the diHmiflsal of the awwmbly 
ivas given by the prytanes, through the pro- 
clamation of the crier ; and as it was not cus- 
tomary to continue meetings, which usually 
began early in the morning, till after sunset, 
if one day were not sufficient for the com- 
pletion of any business, it was adjourned to 
the next. But an assembly was sometimes 
broken up, if any one, whether a magistrate 
or private individual, declared that he saw 
an unfavourable omen, or perceived thunder 
and lightning. The sudden appearance of 
rain also, or the shock of an earthquake, or 
kny natural phenomenon of the kind called 
Sioayifiuu, was a sufficient reason for the 
hasty adjournment of an assembly. 

ECCLETI. [HoMOEi.] 

ECDICUS (ex^ucof), the name of an officer 
in many of the towns of Asia Minor during 
the Roman dominion, whose principal duty 
was the care of the public money, and the 
prosecution of all parties who owed nu)ncy 
to the state. 

ECMARTTRIA (^icfiopTvpta), signifies the 
deposition of a witness at Athens, who, by 
reason of absence abroad, or illness, was 
unable to attend in court. His statement 
was taken down in writing, in the presence 
of persons expressly appointed to receive it, 
and afterwards, upon their swearing to its 
identity, was read as evidence in the cause. 

EDICTUM. The Jus Edicendiy or power of 
making edicts, belonged to the higher magis- 
tratus poptdi Bomani, but it was principally 
exercised by the two praetors, the praetor 
urbanus, and the praetor peregrinus, whose 
jurisdiction was exercised in the provinces 
by the praeses. The curule aedUes likewise 
made many edicts; and tribunes, censors, 
and pontifices also promulgrated edicts relating 
to the matters of their respective jurisdic- 
tions. The edicta were among the sources 
of Roman law. The edictum may be de- 
scribed generally as a rule promulgated by a 
magistratus on entering on his office, which 
was done by writing it on an album and 
exhibiting it in a conspicuous place. As the 
office of a magistratus was annual, the rules 
promulgated by a predecessor were not bind- 
ing on a successor, but he might confirm or 
adopt the rules of his predecessor, and intro- 
duce them into his own edict, and hence 
such adopted rules were called edictum rala- 
Hthuny or vetuSf as oppoaedto edictum novum. 
A rtpentinum ediotwn was that rule which 
was made {prottt res incidit) for the occasion. 
A perpetuum edictum was that rule which 
was made by the magistratus on entering 
upon office, and which was intended to apply 
to all cases to which it was applicable during 
the year of his office : hence it was sometimes 



called also annua lex. Until it became the 
practice for magistratus to adopt the edietm 
of their predecessors, the edicta could not 
form a body of permanent biiLding rules; 
but when this practice became ccHnmofn, the 
edicta {edictum tralatUium) soon ctmstitnted 
a large body of law, which was practically of as 
much importance as any other part of the law. 

EICOSTE (eueooT^), a tax or duty of one- 
twentieth (five per cent.) upon all commo- 
dities exported or imported by sea in the 
states of the allies subject to Athens. This 
tax was first imposed b. c. 413, in the place 
of the direct tribute which had up to this 
time been paid by the subject allies ; and the 
change was made with the hope of raising a 
greater revenue. This tax, like all others, 
was farmed, and the farmers of it were 
called eiicoaroXoyoi. 

EIREN or IREN (etpiji' or vi?v), the name 
given to the Spartan youth when he attained 
the age of twenty. At the age of eighteen 
he emerged from childhood, and was called 
fieWxipriv. When he had attained his tw«i- 
tieth year, he begran to exercise a direct in- 
fluence over his juniors, and was entrusted 
with the command of troops in battle. The 
word appears to have originally signified a 
commander. The tp^ves mentioned in Hero- 
dotus, in connection with the battle of Pla- 
taeae, were certainly not youths, but com- 
manders. 

EISANGELIA (elo-ayyeXia), signifies, in its 
primary and most general sense, a denuncia- 
tion of any kind, but, much more usually, an ^ 
information laid before the oouncH or the 
assembly of the people, and the consequent 
impeachment and trial of state criminals at 
Athens under no-vel or extraordinary circum- 
stances. Among these were the occasions 
upon which manifest crimes were alleged to 
have been committed, and yet of such a 
nature as the existing laws had feUed to 
anticipate, or at least describe specifically 
(aypo^a aSuc^fuira), the result of which omis- 
sion would have been, but for the enactment 
by which the accusations in question might 
be preferred (vo/mos elaayyeXriicdf ), that a pro- 
secutor would not have known to what ma- 
gistrate to apply; that a magistrate, if 
applied to, could not with safety have ac- 
cepted the indictment or brought it into 
court ; and that, in short, there would have 
been a total^failure of justice. 

EISITERLA (eio-tT^pio, scU. tepa), sacrifices 
offered at Ath^is by the senate before the 
session began, in honour of the deol BovAotbt, 
t. e. Zeus and Athena. 

EISPHORA (e'unfxtfta), an extraordinary 
tax on property, raised at Athens, whenever 
the means of the state were not sufficient to 
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carry on a wax. It is not quite certain when 
this property-tax was introdaeed ; but it 
seems to have come first into general use 
about B.C. 428. It could never be raised 
without a decree of the people, who also 
ctssigned the amount required ; and the «fra- 
tegi, or generals, superintended its collection, 
and presided in the courts where disputes 
connected with, or arising Arom, the levying 
of the tax were settled. The usual expres- 
sions for paying this property-tax are : 
eto^^^if xpn^yMTOi cl<n^p<iv cts rhv ir5Ae/xov, 
CIS t^v <nanipiay r^ irdAeoK, eitrfftopaus tunfti- 
pciv, and those who paid it were called 
ot elm^porres. The census of Solon was at 
first the standard according to which the 
eisphara was raised, until in b. c. 377 a new 
census was instituted, in which the people, 
for the purpose of fixing the rates of the pro- 
perty-tax, were divided into a number of 
symmoriae ((rvftfioptai) or classes, similar to 
those which were afterwards made for the 
trierarchy. Each of the ten tribes or phylae, 
appointed 120 of its wealthier citizens ; and 
the whole number of persons included in the 
symmoriae was thus 1200, who were con- 
sidered as the representatives of the whole 
republic This body of 1200 was divided 
into four classes, each consisting of 300. The 
first class, or the richest, were the leaders of 
the symmoriae ('^yc/uuiKec avfitiopvS»v\ and are 
often called the three hundred. They pro- 
t>ably conducted the proceedings of the sym- 
moriae, and they, or, which is more likely, 
- the demarchs, had to value the taxable pro- 
perty. Other officers were appointed to make 
out the lists of the rates, and were called 
hnypaufteUt Suvypa^U or eKXaryeU. When the 
wants of the state were pressing, the 300 
leaders advanced the money to the others, 
who paid it back to the 300 at the regular 
time. The first class probably consisted of 
persons who possessed property from 12 
talents upwards ; the second class, of persons 
who possessed property from 6 talents and 
upwards, but under 12 ; the third class, of 
persons who possessed property ftom 2 
talents upwards, but under 6 ; the fourth class, 
of persons who possessed property frt)m 25 
minae upwards, but under 2 talents. Xhe 
rate of taxation was higher or lower accord- 
ing to the wants of the republic at the time ; 
we have accounts of rates of a 12th, a 50th, 
a 100th, and a 500th part of the taxable pro- 
perty. "If any one thought that his property 
was taxed higher than that of another man 
on whom juster claims could be made, he had 
the right to call upon this person to take the 
ofiice in his stead, or to submit to a complete 
exchange of property. [Antidosis.] No 
Athenian, on the other hand, if belonging to 



the tax-paying classes, could be exempt from 
the eispharaf not even the descendants of 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton. 

ELECTRUM (ijA«#cTpo5 and ^Xcicrpov), is 
used by the ancient writers in two different 
senses, either for amber or for a mixture of 
metals composed of gold and silver. In Ho- 
mer and Hesiod, it has, in all probability, the 
former meaning. The earliest passage of any 
Greek writer, in which the word is certainly 
used for the metal, is in the Antigone of 
Sophocles (1038). This alludes to native 
eleotrum ; but the compound was also made 
artificially. Pliny states that when gold 
contains a fifth part of silver, it is called 
eleotrum ; that it is found in veins of gold ; 
and that it is also made by art : if, he adds, 
it contains more than a fifth of sUver, it be- 
comes too brittle to be malleable. But Isi- 
dorus mentions electrum composed of three 
parts gold, and one of silver. Electrum was 
used for plate, and the other similar ptlr- 
poses for which gold and silver were employed. 
It was also used as a material for moneys 
Lampridius teUs us, that Alexander Severus 
struck coins of it ; and coins are in existence, 
of this metal, struck by the kings of Bosporus, 
by Syracuse, and by other Greek states. 

ELEUSINIA (eXevo-ma), a festival and 
mysteries, originally celebrated only at Eleusis 
in Attica, in honour of Demeter and Perse- 
phone. The Eleusinian mysteries, or the 
mysteries, as they were sometimes called, 
were the holiest and most venerable of all 
that were celebrated in Greece. Various 
traditions were current among the Greeks 
respecting the author of these mysteries: 
for, while some considered Eumolpus or 
Musaeus to be their founder, others stated 
that they had been introduced from Egypt 
by Erechtheus, who at a time of scarcity pro- 
vided his country with com from Egypt, and 
imported from the same quarter the sacred 
rites and mysteries of Eleusis. A third tra- 
dition attributed the institution to Demeter 
herself, who, when wandering about in search 
of her daughter, Persephone, was believed to 
have come to Attica, in the reign of Erech- 
theus, to have supplied its inhabitants with 
com, and to have instituted the mysteries at 
Eleusis. This last opinion seems to have 
been the most common among the ancients, 
and in subsequent times a stone was shown 
near the well Cailichoros at Eleusis, on which 
the goddess, overwhelmed with grief and 
fatigue, was believed to have rested on her 
arrival in Attica. All the accounts and allu- 
sions in ancient writers seem to warrant the 
conclusion, that the legends concerning the 
introduction of the Eleusinia are descriptions 
of a period when the inhabitants of Attica 
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were becoming acquainted with the benefits 
of agriculture, and of a regularly constituted 
form of society. — In the reign of Erechtheus 
a war is said to have broken out between the 
Athenians and Eleusinians; and when the 
latter were defeated, they acknowledged the 
supremacy of Athens in everything except 
the mysteries, which they wished to conduct 
and regulate for themselves. Thus the su- 
perintendence remained with the descendants 
of Eumolpus [Euuolpidae], the daughters of 
the Eleusinian king Celeus, and ^ third class 
of priests, the Ceryces, who seem likewise to 
have been connected with the family of Eu- 
molpus, though they themselves traced their 
origin to Hermes and Aglauros. — ^At the 
time when the local governments of the 
several townships of Attica were concentrated 
at Athens, the capital became also the centre 
of religion, and several deities who had 
hitherto only enjoyed a local worship, were 
now raised to the rank of national gods. This 
seems also to have been the case with the 
Eleusinian goddess, for in the reign of The- 
seus we find mention of a temple at Athens, 
called Eleusinion, probably the new and na- 
tional sanctuary of Demeter. Her priests 
and priestesses now became naturally at- 
tached to the national temple of the capital, 
though her original place of worship at Eleu- 
sis, with which so many sacred associations 
were connected, still retained its importance 
and its special share in the celebration of the 
national solemnities. — We must distinguish 
between the greater Eleusinia, which were 
celebrated at Athens and Eleusis, and the 
lesser, which were held at Agrae on the 
Ilissus. The lesser Eleusinia were only a 
preparation (irpoKoffapa-K or wpoayveva-ii') for 
the real mysteries. They were held every 
year in the month of Anthesterion, and, ac- 
cording to some accounts, in honour of Per- 
sephone alone. Those who were initiated 
in them bore the name of Mystae (jLivaTat), 
and had to wait at least another year before 
they could be admitted to the great myste- 
ries. The principal rites of this first stage 
of initiation consisted in the sacrifice of a 
sow, which the mystae seem to have first 
washed in the Cantharus, and in the purifi- 
cation by a priest, who bore the name of 
Hydranos ('YSpawJs). The mystae had also 
to take an oath of secresy, which was admi- 
nistered to them by the Mystagogua (jivara. 
ycdy^f, also called Upo^avrris or wpo^TiTs), and 
they received some kind of preparatory in- 
struction, which enabled them afterwards to 
understand the mysteries which were revealed 
to them in the great Eleusinia. — ^The great 
mysteries were celebrated every year in the 
month of Boedromlon, during nine days, 



Arom the 15th to the 23rd, both at Atiusui 
and Eleusis. The initiated were called 
eirdwTot or i^vpot. On the first day, those 
who had been initiated in the lesser Eleu- 
sinia, assembled at Athens. On the second 
day the mystae went in solemn procesaon 
to the sea-coast, where they underwent a 
purification. Of the third day scarcely any- 
thing is known with certainty ; we are only 
told that it was a day of fastii^, and that in 
the evening a frugal meal was taken, whi^ 
consisted of cakes made of sesame and hcmey. 
On the fourth day the KokiBos xaBoBoi seems 
to have taken place. This was a prooesfdm 
with a basket containing pom^ranates and 
poppy-seeds ; it was carried on a waggon 
drawn by oxen, and w(nnen followed with 
small mystic cases in their hands. On the 
fifth day, which appears to have been called 
the torch day (yi rStv AofiiraSwv ^/u^pa), tiie 
mystae, led by the 89&w>xos, went in the even- 
ing with torches to the temple of Doneter at 
Eleusis, where they seem to have remained 
during the following night. This rite was 
probably a symbolical representation of De- 
meter wandering about in search of Perse- 
phone. The sixth day, called leusehos, was 
the most solemn of aU. 'Hie statue of laochos, 
son of Demeter, adorned with a garland of 
myrtle and bearing a torch in Us hand, was 
carried along the sacred road anddst joyoas 
shouts and songs, from tiie Cerameicus to 
Eleusis. This solemn procession was accom- 
panied by great numbers of followers and 
spectators. During the night from the sixth 
to the seventh day the mystae remained at 
Eleusis, and were initiated into the last mys- 
teries (emyimia). Those who were neither 
hroTTTcu. nor /avotoi were sent away by a 
herald. The mystae now repeated the oath 
of secresy which had been administered to 
them at the lesser Eleusinia, underwrait a 
new purification, and then they were led by 
the mystagogus in the darkness of night into 
the lighted interior of the sanctuary (^wnu 
V**yMt), and were allowed to see (owto^) 
what none except the epoptae ever beheld. 
The awAil and horrible manner in which the 
initiation is described by later, eq>eciany 
Christian writers, seems partly to proved 
fh>m their ignorance of its real character, 
partly from their horror of and aversi<m to 
these pagan rites. The more ancient writers 
always abstained fh)m entering upon any 
description of the subject. Each individual, 
after his initiation, is said to have been dis- 
missed by the words »cdyf , 5^iraf, in order to 
make room for other mystae. On the se- 
venth day the initiated returned to Athens 
amid various kinds of raillery and jests, es- 
pecially at the bridge over the Cephimii) 
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where they sat down to rest, and poured 
forth their ridicule on those who passed by. 
Hence the words y€ff>vpiitiv and Ye<^vpi<r/i<J9. 
These a-KuifiiiaTa seem, like the procession 
■with torches to Eleusis, to have been dra- 
matical and symbolical representations of the 
jests by which, according to the ancient 
legend, lambe or Baubo had dispelled the 
grief of the goddess and' made her smile. We 
may here observe, that probably the whole 
history of Demeter and Persephone was in 
some way or other symbolically represented 
at the Eleusinia. The eighth day, called 
Epidaxiria CE^iSavpia), was a kind of addi- 
tional day for those who by some accident 
had come too late, or had been prevented 
from being initiated on the sixth day. It 
was said to have been added to the original 
number of days, when Asclepius, coming over 
from Epidaurus to be initiated, arrived too 
late, and the Athenians, not to disappoint 
the god, added an eighth day. The ninth 
and last day bore the name of irXij/uwxoa^, 
firom a peculiar kind of vessel called itXtj- 
I^X°n, which is described as a small kind of 
KorvXos. Two of these vessels were on this 
day filled with water or wine, and the con- 
tents of the one thrown to the east, and those 
of the other to the west, while those who 
performed this fite uttered some mystical 
words. — ^The Eleusinian mysteries long sur- 
Tived the independence of Greece. Attempts 
to suppress them were made by the emperor 
Valentinian, but he met with strong opposi- 
tion, and they seem to have continued down 
to the time of the elder Theodosius. Respect- 
ing the secret doctrines which were revealed 
in them to the initiated, nothing certain is 
known. The general belief of the ancients 
was, that they opened to man a comforting 
prospect of a ftiture state. But this feature 
does not seem to have been originally con- 
nected with these mysteries, and ^was pro- 
bably added to them at the period which fol- 
lowed the opening of a regular intercourse 
between Greece and Egypt, when some of 
the speculative doctrines of the latter country, 
and of the East, may have been introduced 
into the mysteries, and hallowed by the 
names of the venerable bards of the mythical 
age. This supposition would also account, in 
some measure, for the legend of their intro- 
duction firom Egypt. In modem times many 
attempts have been made to discover the 
nature of the mysteries revealed to the ini- 
tiated, but the results have been as various 
and as fanciful as might be expected. The 
most sober and probable view is that, accord- 
ing to which, " they were the remains of a 
worship which preceded the rise of the Hel- 
lenio mythology and its attendant rites. 



grounded on a view of nature, less fanciful, 
more earnest, and better fitted to awaken 
both philosophical thought and religious 
feeling." 

ELEUTH^RIA (eXevd^ta), the feast of 
liberty, a festival which the Greeks, after the 
battle of Plataeae (479 b. c), instituted in 
honour of Zeus Eleutherios (the deliverer). 
It was intended not merely to be a token of 
their gratitude to the god to whom they be- 
lieved themselves to be indebted for their 
victory over the barbarians, but also as a 
bond of union among themselves ; for, in an 
assembly of all the Greeks, Aristeides carried 
a decree that delegates (»rp<J^ovAot koX tfetopot) 
from all the Greek states should assemble 
every year at Plataeae for the celebration of 
the Eleutheria. The town itself was at the 
same time declared sacred and inviolable, as 
long as its citizens offered the annual sacri- 
fices which were then instituted on behalf of 
Greece. Every fifth year these solemnities 
were celebrated with contests, in which the 
victors were rewarded with chaplets. 

ELLOTIA or HELLOTIA (eAAwria or 
eAXwTta), a festival with a torch race cele- 
brated at Corinth in honour of Athena as a 
goddess of fire. 

EMANCIPATIO, was an act by which the 
patria poteatas was dissolved in the lifetime 
of the parent, and it was so called because it 
was in the form of a sale {mandpatio). By 
the laws of the Twelve Tables it was neces- 
sary that a son should be sold three times in 
order to be released from the paternal power, 
or to be mi juris. In the case of daughters 
and grandchildren, one sale was sufficient. 
The father transferred the son by the form 
of a sale to another person, who manumitted 
him, upon which he returned into the power 
of the father. This was repeated, and with 
the like result. After a third sale, the pa- 
ternal power was extinguished, but the son 
was re-sold to the parent, who then manu- 
mitted him, and so acquired the rights of a 
patron over his emancipated son, which would 
otherwise have belonged to the purchaser 
who gave him his final manumission. 

EMBAS (e/yt/Sos), a shoe worn by men, and 
which appears to have been the most common 
kind of shoe worn at Athens. Pollux says 
that it was invented by the Thracians, and 
that it was like the low cothurnus. The em- 
has was also worn by the Boeotians, and pro- 
bably in other parts of Greece. 

EMBATEIA (ifi^anCa). In Attic law this 
word (like the corresponding English one, 
entry) f was used to denote a formal taking 
possession of real property. Thus, when a 
son entered upon the land left him by his 
father, he was said iii^artveiv or paiBiitw «v% 
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rd vtttp^^ and thereupon he became aeisedf 
or possessed of his inheritance. If any one 
disturbed him in the enjoyment of this pro- 
perty, with an intention to dispute the title, 
he might Tn»tlT)t*^<" an action of ejectment, 
t^Ai^ twn|. Before, entry he could not 
maintain such action. 

EMBL£MA (4VA/3A]}fui, SfivauriLaX an inlaid 
ornament. The art of inlaying was em- 
ployed in producing beautiAil works of two 
descriptions, tiz. ; — Ist, those which resem- 
bled our marquetry, buhl, and Florentine 
mosaics; and 2dly, those in which crusts 
{cnutas)f exquisitely wrought in bas-relief 
and of precious materials, were fkstened upon 
the surface of vessels or other pieces of fur- 
niture. To the latter class of productions 
belonged the cups and plates which Yerres 
obtained by violence from the Sicilians, and 
firom which he removed the emblems for the 
purpose of having them set in gold instead 
of silver.^ 

£M£BITI, the name given to those Roman 
soldiers who had served out their time, and 
had exemption {vacaiio) ftrom military ser- 
vice. The usual time of service was twenty 
years for the legionary soldiers, and sixteen 
for the praetorians. At the end of their 
period of service they received a bounty or 
reward {emeritum), either in lands or money, 
or in both. 

£MISSlRfUM (vnSvofKKX a channel, 
natural or artificial, by which an outlet is 
formed to carry off any stagnant body of 
water. Such channels may be either open or 
undeT^rround ; but the most remarkable works 
of the kind are of the latter description, as 
they carry off the waters of lakes surround- 
ed by hills. In Greece, the most striking 
example is presented by the subterraneous 
channels which carry off the waters of the 
lake Copais in Boeotia, which were partly 
natural and partly artificial. Some works of 
this kind are among the most remarkable 
efforts of Roman ingenuity. Remains still 
exist to show that the lak^s Trasimene, Al- 
bano, Kemi, and Fucino, were all drained by 
means of emissaria, the last of which is still 
nearly perfect, and open to inspection, having 
been partially cleared by the present king of 
Naples. Jtdius Caesar is said to have first 
conceived the idea of this stupendous under- 
taking, which was carried into effect by the 
Emperor Claudius. 

EMMfiNI DIKAE (lifi4*i?vot 8utat), suits in 
the Athenian courts, which were not allowed 
to be pending above a month. This regula- 
tion was confined to those subjects which re- 
quired a speedy decision; and of these the 
most important were disputes respecting 
cunmerce {iiiMopixaX iUax). All causes re- 



lating to mines (/icraAXucal lUax) were alvo 
^fui^i^voi Sucoi, as well as those relating to 
ipavw.. [Erani.] 

EMPORIUM (rb cfurdptoi^X a place for 
wholesale trade in commodities carried by 
sea. The name is sometimes applied to a 
sea-port town, but it properly signifies only 
a particular place in such a town. The irord 
is derived fh>m «)yiiropos, which, signifies in 
Homer a person who sails as a passenger in 
a ship belonging to another person ; but in 
later writers it signifies the merchant or 
wholesale dealer, and differs f^m xoinfAoc, 
the retail dealer. The emporium at Athens 
was under the inspection of certain oflftcers, 
who were elected annually ihnttJtXaffraX rw 
ifAwoplov), 

ENCAUSTICA. [Pictuka.] 

ENCT£SIS Cryien|<n$X the right of possens- 
ing landed property and houses (eytcnfoxr yifv 
iceu oucuk) in a foreign country, which was 
frequently granted by one Greek state to 
another, or to separate individuals of another 
state. 'ByKn^fiara were such imssessions in 
a foreign country, or in a different &nH^K firom 
that to which an Athenian belonged by birth. 

ENDEIXIS (ev&ifis), properly denotes a 
prosecution instituted against such persons 
as were alleged to have exercised rights or 
held offices while labouring under a peculiar 
disqualification. The same form of action 
was available against the chairman oi the 
proedri (iirurrdTiTs), who wrongly reftised to 
take the votes of the people in the assembly; 
against malefactors, especially murderers; 
traitors, ambassadors accused of malversa- 
tion, and persons who fbmished supplies to 
the enemy during war. The first step taken 
by the prosecutor was to lay his infwmatioB 
in writing, also called endeixitf before the 
proper magistrate, who then arrested, or held 
to bail, the person criminated, and took the 
usual steps for bringing him to trial. There 
is great obscurity with respect to the punish- 
ment which followed condemnation. The 
accuser, if unsuccessful, was responsible for 
bringing a malicious charge C^evSovt ivStC^etit 
vtrevtfvvos). 

ENDROMIS (evdpo^f), a thick, eoarra 
blanket, manufoctured in Gaul, and called 
"endromis" because those who had been 
exercising in the stadium (ei^ ip6tL^) threw it 
over them to obviate the effects of sudden 
exposure when they were heated. Notwith- 
standing its coarse and shaggy appearance, 
it was worn on other occasions as a protec- 
tion from the cold by rich and feshionabto 
persons at Rome. 

ENSIS. [GLADirs.] 

ENTAsIS (evrtuTK). The most ancient 
columns now existing, diminish immediatdy 
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and regularly from the base to the neck, so 
that the edge forms a straight line — a mode 
of construction which is wanting in grace 
and apparent solidity. To correct this, a 
swelling outline, called entasis^ was given to 
the shaft, which seems to have been the first 
step towards combining grace and grandeur 
in the Doric column. 

EPANGELIA (eirayyeXto). If a citizen of 
Athens had incurred atimia^ the privilege of 
taking part or speaking in the public assem- 
bly was forfeited. But as it sometimes might 
happen that a person, though not formally 
declared atimust had committed such crimes 
as would, on accusation, draw upon him this 
punishment, it was of course desirable that 
such individuals, like real atimit should be 
excluded from the exercise of the rights of 
citizens. Whenever, therefore, such a per- 
son ventured to speak in the assembly, any 
Athenian citizen had the right to come for- 
ward in the assembly itself and demand of 
him to establish his right to speak by a trial 
or examination of his conduct (ioKifxatrCa tov 
/Bibv), and this demand, denouncement, or 
threat, was called epangdiay or epangelia 
docimcisUu (hrayyeXCa SoKifuurCas), The im- 
peached individual was then compelled to 
desist from speaking, and to submit to a 
scrutiny into his conduct, and, if he was 
convicted, a formal declaration of atimia fol- 
lowed. 

EPAMTI (eiriJpiTot), the name of the 
standing army in Arcadia, which was formed 
to preserve the independence of the Arcadian 
towns, when they became united as one state 
after the defeat of the Spartans at Leuctra. 
They were 6000 in nxmiber, and were paid 
by Uie state. 

EPHEBUS (e<^i3os), the name of Athe- 
nian youths after they had attained the age 
of 18. The state of ephebeia (e^/Seta) lasted 
for two years, till the youths had attained the 
age of 20, when they became men, and were 
admitted to share all the righl!s and duties of 
citizens, for which the law did not prescribe 
a more advanced age. Before a youth was 
enrolled among the ephebi, he had to under- 
go a docimasia (^BoKt^uuriaX the object of which 
was partly to ascertain whether he was the 
son of Athenian citizens, or adopted by a 
citizen, and partly whether his body was 
sufficiently developed and strong to under- 
take the duties which now devolved upon 
him. After the docimasia the young men 
received in the assembly a shield and a lance ; 
but those whose fathers had fallen in the 
defence of their country received a complete 
suit of armour in the theatre. It seems to 
have been on this occasion that the ephebi 
took an oath in the temple of Artemis Ag- 



lauros, by which they pledged themselves 
never to disgrace their arms or to desert 
their comrades; to fight to the last in the 
defence of their country, its altars and hearths ; 
to leave their country not in a worse but in 
a better state than they found it; to obey 
the magistrates and the laws ; to resist all 
attempts to subvert the institutions of At- 
tica; and finally, to respect the religion of 
their forefathers. This solemnity took place 
towards the close of the year, and the festive 
season bore the name of ephehia (e<^»j^ui). 
The external distinction of the ephebi con- 
sisted in the chlamys and the petasus. Du- 
ring the ,two years of the ephebeia, which 
may be considered as a kind of apprentice- 
ship in arms, and in which the yoimg men 
prepared themselves for the higher duties of 
ftill citizens, they were generally sent into 
the country, under the name of peripoli 
(ireptiroAoi), to keep watch in the towns and 
fortresses, on the coast and frontier, and to 
perform other duties which might be neces- 
sary for the protection of Attica. 

EPHEgESIS (e«Hy»JO'«), denotes the me- 
thod of proceeding against such criminals as 
were liable to be summarily arrested by a 
private citizen [Apaoooe] when the prose- 
cutor was unwilling to expose himself to 
personal risk in apprehending the offender. 
Under these circumstances he made an appli- 
cation to the proper magistrate, and con- 
ducted him and his officers to the spot where 
the^ capture was to be effected. 

EPHETAE (e^erai), the name of certain 
judges at Athens, who tried cases of homi- 
cide. They were fifty-one in number, se- 
lected from noble families, and more than 
fifty years of age. They formed a tribunal 
of great antiquity, and were in existence 
before the legislation of Solon, but, as the 
state became more and more democratical, 
their duties became unimportant and almost 
antiquated. The Ephetae once sat in on** «'• 
other of the five courts, according to the 
nature of the causes they had to try. In 
historical times, however, they sat in feur 
only, called respectively the court by the 
Palladium (rb en-l UaAAaSiii)), by the Delphi- 
nium (jb ejrl AeAdtivM^), by the Prytaneium 
(rb «rl Upvrai'ei^), and the court at Phreatto 
or Zea (to iv *pearroi). At the first of these 
courts they tried cases of unintentional, at 
the second, of intentional but justifiable ho- 
micide. At the Prytaneium, by a strange 
custom, somewhat analogous to the imposi- 
tion of a deodand, they passed sentence upon 
the instrument of murder when the perpe- 
trator of the act was not known. In the 
court at Phreatto, on the sea shore at the 
Peiraeeus, they tried such persons as were 
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charged ivith wilful murder daring a tem- 
porary exile for unintentional homicide. 

EPHIPPIUM iatrTpafi7f,i<j>iinru>v, i^imniov), 
a saddle. Although the Greeks occasionally 
rode without any saddle, yet they commonly 
used one, and from them the name, together 
with the thing, was borrowed by the Romans. 
The ancient ^ddles appear, indeed, to have 
been thus far different from oars, that the 
cover stretched upon the hard frame was 
probably of stuffed or padded cloth rather 
than leather, and that the saddle was, as it 
were, a cushion fitted to the horse's back. 
Pendent cloths (orpw/uiaTa, strata) were always 
attached to it so as to cover the sides of the 
animal ; but it was not provided with stir- 
rups. The saddle with the pendent clothB is 
exhibited in the annexed coin. The term 




Ephippium, Saddle. (Com of Labieaua.) 

** Ephippium " was in later times in part 
supplanted by the word " sella," and the 
more specific expression " sella equestris." 

EPHORI (e<^poi). Magistrates called 
JEphori or overseers were common to many 
Dorian constitutions in times of remote anti- 
quity ; but the Ephori of Sparta are the most 
celebrated of them all. The origin of the 
Spartan ephori is quite uncertain, but their 
office in the historical times was a kind of 
counterpoise to the kings and council, and in 
that respect peculiar to Sparta alone of the 
Dorian states. Their number, five, appears 
to have been always the same, and was pro- 
bably connected with the five divisions of the 
town of Sparta, namely, the four K&fuu^ Lim- 
nae, Mesoa, Pitana, Cynosura, and the n<iXif 
or city properly so called, around which the 
icSifuu lay. They were elected from and by 
the people, without any qualification of age 
or property, and without undergoing any 
scrutiny ; so that the people enjoyed through 
them a participation in the highest magis- 
tracy of the state. They entered upon office 
at the autumnal solstice, and the first in rank 
yt the five gave Us name to the year, which 
was called after him in all civil transactions. 
They possessed judicial authority in civil 
suits, and also a general su];>erintendence 
over the morals and domestic economy of the 
nation, which in the hands of able men would 
soon prove an instrument of unlimited power. 
Their jurisdiction and power were still fur- 



ther increased by the privilege of instituting 
scrutinies (evtfwcu) into the conduct of all the 
magistrates. Even the kings themselves 
could be brought before their tribunal (as 
Cleomenes was for bribery). In extraoe 
cases, the ephors were also competent to lay 
an accusation against the kings as well as the 
other magistrates, and bring them to a ci^- 
tal trial before the great court of justice. In 
later times the power of the ephors was 
greatly increased ; and this increase appears 
to have been principally owing to the fact, 
that they put themselves in connectton with 
the assembly of the people, convened its 
meetings, laid measures before it, and were 
constituted its agents and representatives. 
When this connection arose is matter of con- 
jecture. The power which such a connection 
gave would, more than anything else, enaUe 
them to encroach on the royal authority, and 
make themselves virtually supreme in the 
state. Accordingly, we find that they trans- 
acted business with foreign ambassadors; 
dismissed them from the state ; decided upon 
the government of dependent cities; sub- 
scribed in the presence of other i>er8ons to 
treaties of peace ; and in time of war sad 
out troops when they thought necessary. In 
all these capacities the ephors acted as the 
representatives of the nation, and the agenis 
of the public assembly, being in fact the ex- 
ecutive of the state. In course of time the 
kings became completely under their controL 
For example, they fined Agesilaus on the 
vague charge of trying to make himself pojHi- 
lar, and interfered even with the domestic 
arrangements of other kings. In the fidd 
the kings were followed by two ephors, who 
belonged to the council of war ; the three 
who remained at home received the hooty in 
charge, and paid it into the treasury, which 
was under the superintendence of the whole 
College of Five. But the ephors had still 
another prerogative, based on a religious 
foundation, which enabled them to effect a 
temporary deposition of the kings. Once in 
eight years, as we are told, they chose a cafan 
and cloudless night to observe the heavens, 
and if there was any appearance of a falling 
meteor, it was believed to be a sign that the 
gods were displeased with the kings, who 
were accordingly suspended frt)m their func- 
tions imtil an oracle allowed of their restora- 
tion. The outward symbols of supreme 
authority also were assumed by the ephors ; 
and they alone kept their seats while the 
kings passed ; whereas it was not considered 
below the dignity of the kings to rise in 
honour of the ephors. When Agis and Cleo- 
menes undertook to restore the old constitu- 
tion, it was necessary for them to overthrow 
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th.e ephoralty, and accordingly Cleomenes 
murdered the ephors for the time being, and 
abolished the office (b. c. 225) ; it was, how- 
ever, restored under the Bomans. 

EPIBATAE (eTri^oTot), -were soldiers or 
marines appointed to defend the ressels in 
tlie Athenian navy, and -were entirely distinct 
from the rowers, and also from the land sol- 
diers, such as hoplitae, peltasts, and caralry. 
It appears that the ordinary number of epi- 
batae on board a trireme was ten. The epi- 
batae were usually taken from the thetes, or 
fourth class of Athenian citizens. The term 
is sometimes also applied by the Roman 
■writers to the marines, but they are more 
usually called eUusiarii milites. The latter 
term, however, is also applied to the rowers 
or sailors as well as the marines. 

EPIBOLE (ejTi^oAii), a fine imposed by a 
magistrate, or other official person or body, 
for a misdemeanour. The various magistrates 
at Athens had (each in his own department) 
a summary penal jurisdiction ; •. e. for certain 
offences they might inflict a pecuniary mulct 
or fine, not exceeding a fixed amount ; if the 
offender deserved farther punishment, it was 
their duty to bring him before a judicial tri- 
bunaL These epiboUne are to be distinguished 
firom the penalties awarded by a jury or 
court of law (rifL^ftara) upon a formal prose- 
cution. 

EPICLERUS (en-i'icAj/pos, heiress), the name 
given to the daughter of an Athenian citizen, 
who had no son to inherit his estate. It was 
deemed an object of importance at Athens to 
preserve the £Eunily name and proi>erty of 
every citizen. This was effected, where a 
man had no cbUd, by adoption (eunroM}(ri() ; 
if he had a daughter, the inheritance was 
transmitted through her to a grandson, who 
would take the name of the maternal ances- 
tor. If the father died intestate, the heiress 
bad not the choice of a husband, but was 
bound to marry her nearest relation, not in 
the ascending line. When there was but one 
daughter, she was called hriK\r)po9 eirl irovrl 
TV oUctf, If there were more, they inherited 
equally, like our co-parceners ; and were se- 
verally married to relatives, the nearest hav- 
ing the first choice. 

EPIDOSEIS (cffiSikreis), voluntary contri- 
butions, either in money, arms, or ships, 
which were made by the Athenian citizens in 
order to meet the extraordinary demands of 
the state. When the expenses of the state 
were greater than its revenue, it was usual 
for the prytaneis to summon an assembly of 
the people, and after explaining the neces- 
sities of the state, to call upon the citizens to 
contribute according to their means. Those 
who were willing to contribute then rose and 



mentioned what they would give; while 
those who were unwilling to give any thing 
remained silent, or retired privately firom the 
assemblyj^ 

EPIMELETAE (eirifieAjjTaO, the names of 
various magistrates and f^mctionaries at 
Athens. — { 1 ) 'Eirifi.eXijT»;? t^« KOtvrji irpo<r68oVf 
more usually called To/tias, the treasurer or 
manager of the public revenue. [Tamias.] — 
( 2 ) '£n-i/ui«Xi7Tal rSiv fioptStv 'EAouiii', were per- 
sons chosen firom among the Areopagites to 
take care of the sacred olive trees. — ( 3 ) *Eiri- 
fteXfiraX rov 'Efiiroptov, were the overseers of 
the emporium. [EMPORnric.] They were ten 
in number, and were elected yearly by lot. 
They had tJie entire management of the em- 
porium, and had jurisdiction in all breaches 
of the commercial laws. — ( 4 ) *Eirtfie\TjTat twi» 
MvanipuoVf were, in connection with the king 
archon, the managers of the Eleusinian mys- 
teries. They were elected by open vote, and 
were four in number. — ( 6 ) *EirmcAi)Tal -ntp 
vempmVf the inspectors of the dockyards, 
were ten in number. — (6) 'Eirifi«Ai)Tal twi» 
4>v>JuVf the inspectors of the ^Aal or tribes. 
[Tribus.]^ 

EPISCOPI (ct-utkoitoi), inspectors, who 
were sometimes sent by the Athenians to 
subject states. They were also called 
ifuvXtuctt. It apx)earB that these Episcopi re- 
ceived a salary at the cost of the cities over 
which thev presided. 

EPISTAT£S(«rujTan^).— (1) The chair- 
man of the senate and assembly of the people, 
respecting whose duties see Boulb and 
EccLEsiA. — ( 2 ) The name of the directors of 
the public works. ('En-urraral rSiv SnntioaUav 

EPISTOLETJS (tiTMrroAev?), the officer se- 
cond in rank in the Spartan fieet, who suc- 
ceeded to the command if any thing happened 
to the navarchu8 (vavapxo«) or admiraL 
When the Chians and the other allies of Sparta 
on the Asiatic coast sent to Sparta to request 
that Lysander might be again appointed to 
the command of the navy, he was sent with 
the title of epistoleus, because the laws of 
Sparta did not permit the same i>erson to hold 
the office of navarchus twice. 

:§PISTYLiUM (eirwrnJAiov), properly, as the 
name implies, the architrave, or lower mem- 
ber of an entablature, which lies unmediately 
over the columns. The word is sometimes 
also used for the whole of the entablature. 

EPITROPUS («riTpoiro«), the name at , 
Athens of a guardian of orphan children. Of 
such guardians there were at Athens three 
kinds : first, those appointed in the will of 
the deceased father; secondly, the next of 
kin, whom the law designated as tutores le- 
gitimi in default of such appointment, and 
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who required the authorisation of the archon 
to enable them to act ; and lastly, such per- 
sona as the archon selected if there were no 
next of kin living to undertake the office. 
The duties of the guardian comprehended the 
education, maintenance, and protection of 
the ward, the assertion of his rights, and 
the safe custody and profitable disposition 
of his inheritance during his minority, be- 
sides making a proper provision for the wi- 
dow if she remained in the house of her late 
husband. 

EPObSlIA (ciru^eAta), as its etymology 
implies, at the rate of one obolus for a drach- 
ma, or one in six, was payable on the assess- 
ment (rifii)/ta) of several private causes, and 
sometimes in a case of phasis, by the litigant 
that failed to obtain the votes of one-fifth of 
the dicasts. 

EPONtMUS. [Abchon.] 
EPOPTAE (eirrfimu). [Elettsikia.j 
EPULONES, who were originally three in 
number {triumtfiri epuhnes), were first cre- 
ated in B. 0. 196, to attend to the Epulum 
Jovis, and the banquets given in honour of 
the other gods ; which duty had originally 
belonged to the pontifices. Their number 
was afterwards increased to seven, and they 
were called septemviri epulones or septemviri 
epulonum. The epulones formed a collegium, 
and were one of the four great religious cor- 
porations at Rome ; the other three were 
those of the Pontifices, Augures, and Quinde- 
cemviri. 

EPtJLUM JOVIS. [Epulokxs.] 
EQUIRIa, horse-races, which are said 
to have been instituted by Romulus in ho- 
nour of Mars, and were celebrated in the 
Campus Martins. There were two festivals 
of this name ; of which one was celebrated 
▲. n. m. Cal. Mart., and the other prid. Id. 
Mart. 

EQUITES, horsemen. Romulus is said to 
have formed three centuries of equites ; and 
tiese were the same as the 800 Celeres, whom 
he kept about his person in peace and war. 
A century was taken from each of the three 
tribes, the BamneSf TiUenseSi and Lucerea, 
Tarquinius Priscus added three more, under 
the title of Ramnes, Titienses, and Luccjpes 
poateriorea. These were the six patrician 
centuries of equites, often referred to under 
the name of the »ex n^agia. To these Ser- 
vius Tullius added twelve more centuries, for 
admission into which, property and not birth 
was the qualification. These twelve cen- 
turies might therefore contain plebeians, but 
they do not appear to have been restricted to 
plebeians, since we have no reason for be- 
lieving that the six old centuries contained 
the whole body of patricians. A property 



qualification was apparently also 
by the Servian constitution for admission into 
the six centuries. We may therefore va^ 
pose that those patricians who were included 
in the six old centuries were allowed by the 
Servian constitution to continue in them, if 
they possessed the requisite property; and 
that all other persons in the state, whether 
patricians or plebeians, who possessed tbe 
requisite property, were admitted into the 
twelve new centuries. We are not told the 
amount of property necessary to entitle a 
person to a place among the equites, but it 
was probably the same as in the latter times 
of the republic, that is, four times that of 
the first class. [CoMrriA, p. 105.] Property, 
however, was not the only qualification ; fbr 
in the ancient times of the republic no one 
was admitted among the equestrian centuries 
unless his character was unblemished, and 
his fietther and grandfiither had been bcnn 
freemen. Each of the equites received a 
horse fhnn the state {eqwu pubUcut), or 
money to purchase one, as well as a sum of 
money for its annual support -, the expense 
of its support was defrayed hy the OTphans 
and unmarried females ; since, in a miUtaiy 
state, it could not be esteemed ui^ust, that the 
women and the children were to contribute 
largely for those who fought in behalf c^ 
them and of the commonwealth. The pur- 
chase-money for a knight's horse was called 
aea equestre, and its annual provisioii ae» 
hordearium. The former amounted, accord- 
ing to Livy, to 10,000 asses, and the latter 
to 3000. — ^AU the equites, of whom we have 
been speaking, received a horse fhnn tiw 
state, and were included in the 18 equestrian 
centuries of the Servian constitution ; but in 
course of time, we read of another class of 
equites in Roman history, who did not re- 
ceive a horse from the state, and who were 
not included in the 18 centuries. This latter 
class is first mentioned by livy, in his ao- 
count of the siege of Teii, b. c. 403. He sayi 
that during the siege, when the Romans had 
at one time suffered great disasters, all those 
citizens who had an equestrian fortune, and 
no horse allotted to them, volunteered to 
serve with their own horses ; and he adds, 
that from this time equites first b^an to 
serve with their own horses. The state paid 
them, as a kind of compensaticm for serving 
with their own horses. The foot soldten 
had received pay a few years before; and 
two years afterwards, b. c. 401, the pay of 
the equites was made three-fold that of the 
infantry. From the year b. c. 408, there 
were therefore two classes of Roman knights : 
one who received horses from the state, and 
are therefore frequently called eguite$ eqttp 
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jmblicOf and sometimes Flextimines or Tros- 
9uli, and another class, who served, when 
they were required, with their own horses, 
but were not classed among the 18 centuries. 
As they served on horseback they were called 
equites ; and when spoken of in opposition 
to cavalry, which did not consist of Roman 
citizens, they were also called equites Ro- 
mani ; but they had no legal claim to the 
name of equites, since in ancient times this 
title was strictly confined to those who re- 
ceived horses from the state. — The reason of 
this distinction of two classes arose from the 
fact, that the number of equites in the 18 
centuries was fixed from the time of Servius 
Tullius. As vacancies occurred in them, the 
descendants of those who were originally en- 
rolled succeeded to their places, provided 
they had not dissipated their property. But 
in course of time, as population and wealth 
increased, the number of persons who pos- 
sessed an equestrian fortune, also increased 
greatly ; and as the ancestors of these per- 
sons had not been enrolled in- the 18 centu- 
ries, they could not receive horses from the 
state, and were therefore allowed the privi- 
lege of serving with their own horses among 
the cavalry, instead of the infantry, as they 
would otherwise have been obliged to have 
done. — ^The inspection of the equites who 
received horses from the state belonged to 
the censors, who had the power of depriving 
an eqaes of his horse, and reducing him to 
the condition of an aerarian, and also of 
giving the vacant horse to the most distin- 
guished of the equites who had previously 
served at their own expense. For these 
purposes they made during their censorship 
a public inspection, in the forum, of all the 
knights who possessed public horses {equita~ 
turn recognoscere). The tribes were taken in 
order, and each knight was summoned by 
name. Every one, as his name was called, 
walked past the censors, leading his horse. 
If the censors had no fault to find cither with 
the character of the knight or the equipments 
of his horse, they ordered him to pass on 
{tradue equum) ; but if on the contrary they 
considered him unworthy of his rank, they 
struck him out of the list of knights, and 
deprived him of his horse, or ordered him to 
seU it, with the intention no doubt that the 
person thus degraded should refund to the 
state the money which had been advanced to 
Viim for its purchase. — This review of the 
equites by the censors must not be confounded 
with the Equitum TransvectiOy which was a 
solemn procession of the body every year on 
the Ides of QuintUis (July). The procession 
started from the temple of Mars outside the 
city, and passed through the city over the 



forum, and by the temple of the Dioscuri. 
On this occasion the equites were always 
crowned with olive chaplets, and wore their 
state dress, the trabea, with all the honour- 
able distinctions which they had gained in 
battle. According to Livy, this annual pro- 
cession was first established by the censors 
Q. Fabius and P. Decius, b. c. 304 ; but ac- 
cording to Dionysius it was instituted after 
the defeat of the Latins near the lake Re- 
gillus, of which an account was brought to 
Rome by the Dioscuri. — It may be asked how 
long did the knight retain his public horse, 
and a vote in the equestrian century to which 
he belonged? On this subject we have no 
positive information ; but as those equites, 
who served with their own horses, were only 
obliged to serve for ten years {sHpendia) 
under the age of 46, we may presume that 
the same rule extended to those who served 
with the public horses, provided they wished 
to give up the service. For it is certain that 
in the ancient times of the republic a knight 
might retain his horse as long as he pleased, 
even after he had entered the senate, provided 
he continued able to discharge the duties of 
a knight. Thus the two censors, M. Livius 
Salinator and C. Claudius Nero, in b.c. 204, 
were also equites, and L. Scipio Asiaticus, who 
was deprived of his horse by the censors in 
B.C. 185, had himself been censor in b.c. 191. 
But during the later times of the republic the 
knights were obliged to give up their horses 
on entering the senate, and consequently 
ceased to belong to the equestrian centuries. 
It thus naturally came to pass, that the 
greater number of the equites equo pubUco, 
after the exclusion of senators trova. the 
equestrian centuries, were young men. — The 
equestrian centuries, of which we have 
hitherto been treating, were only regarded 
as a division of the army : they did not form 
a distinct class or ordo in the constitution. 
The community, in a political point of view, 
was divided only into patricians and plebeians ; 
and the equestrian centuries were composed 
of both. But in the year b.c. 128, a new 
plass, called the Ordo Equestris^ was formed 
in the state by the Lex Sempronia, which was 
introduced by C. Gracchus. By this law, or 
one passed a few years afterwards, every person 
who was to be chosen judex was required to be 
above 30 and under 60 years of age, to have 
either an equus publicus, or to be qualified 
by his fortune to possess one, and not to be 
a senator. The number of judices, who were 
required yearly, was chosen from this class 
by the praetor urbanus. As the name of 
equites had been originally extended from 
those who possessed the public horses to those 
who served with their own horses, it now 
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eame to be applied to all those persona who 
were qualified by their fortune to act as 
Judices, in which sense the word is usually 
used by Cicero. After the reform of Sulla, 
which entirely deprived the equestrian order 
of the right of being chosen as Jndices, and 
the passing of the Lex Aurelia (b. c. 70), 
which ordained that the judioes should be 
chosen fhnn the senators, equites, and tribuni 
aerarii, the influence of the order, says Pliny, 
was still maintained by the publicanij or 
formers of the public taxes. We find that the 
publicani were almost always called equites, 
not because any particular rank was necessary 
in order to obtain fhnn the state the forming 
of the taxes, but because the state was not 
accustomed to let them to any one who did 
not possess a considerable fortune. Thus the 
publicani are frequently spoken of by Cicero 
as identical with the equestrian order. The 
consulship of Cicero, and the active part which 
the knights then took in suppressing the con- 
spiracy of Catiline, tended still farther to 
increase the power and influence of the 
equestrian order ; and ** from that time," 
says Pliny, ** it became a third body (corpus) 
in the state, and, to the title of Senatus Pth- 
puhuque Romanm^ there began to be added 
Et Equeatria Ordo," In b. c. 68, a distinc- 
tion was conferred upon them, which tended 
to separate them still ftirther from the plebs. 
By the Lex Bosoia Othonis, passed in that 
year, the first fourteen seats in the theatre 
behind the orchestra were given to the 
equites. They also possessed the right of 
wearing the Clavus Augustus [Clavus], and 
subsequently obtained the privilege of wear- 
ing a gold ring, which was originally con- 
fined to the equites equo publico. The num- 
ber of equites increased greatly under the 
early emperors, and all persons were admitted 
into the order, provided they possessed the 
requisite property, without any inquiry into 
their character, or into the free birth of their 
father and grandfother. The order in con- 
sequence gradually began to lose all the con- 
sideration which it had acquired during the 
later times of the republic. — ^Augustus formed 
a select class of equites, consisting of those 
equites who possessed the property of a 
senator, and the old requirement of free 
birth up to the grandfother. He permitted 
this class to wear the latut cUwtu ; and also 
allowed the tribunes of the plebs to be chosen 
from them, as well as the senators, and gave 
them the option, at the termination of their 
office, to remain in the senate or return to 
the equestrian order. This class of knights 
was distinguished by the special title illuttres 
(sometimes intignea and itplendidi) equites 
Roman*, The formation of this distinct class 



tended to lower the others still more in paUie 
estimation. In the ninth year of the reign 
of Tiberius, an attempt was made to improm 
the order by requiring the old qnaliflcatioiia 
of tree birth up to the grandfather, and by 
strictly forbidding any one to wear the goid 
ring unless he possessed this qnaHflcatJon. 
This r^nlation, however, was of little arail, 
as the emperors frequently admitted treed' 
men into the equestrian order. "When pri- 
vate persons were no longer appointed judioes, 
the necessity for a distinct class in the eom- 
munity, like the equestrian order, ceased 
entirely ; and the gold ring came at loigtii 
to be worn by all free citizens. Even slaTes, 
after their manumission, were allowed to 
wear it by special permission frt>ni the em- 
peror, which appears to have been usnally 
granted provided the patronus consulted. — 
Having thus traced the history of the eques- 
trian order to its final extinction as a distinrt 
class in the community, we must now return 
to the equites equo publico, who formed the 
18 equestrian centuries. This class still 
existed during the latter years of the republic, 
but had entirely ceased to serve as hcvse- 
soldiers in the army. The cavalry of the 
Eoman legions no longer consisted, as in the 
time of Polybius, of Koman equites, bat theSr 
place was supplied by the cavalry of the 
allied states. It is evident that Caesar in h» 
Gallic wars possessed no Roman eavafay. 
When he went to an interview with Ario- 
vistus, and was obliged to take cavalry with 
him, we are told that he did not dare to trust 
his safety to the Gallic, cavalry, and there- 
fore mounted his legionary soldiers upon their 
horses. The Boman equites are, however, 
frequently mentioned in the Gallic and civil 
wars, but never as common soldiers; they 
were officers attached to the staff of tiie 
general, or commanded the cavalry of the 
allies, or sometimes the legions. — ^After the 
year b. c. 50, there were no censors in the 
state, and it would therefore follow that for 
some years no review of the body toc^ plse^ 
and that the vacancies were not filled up. 
When Augustus, however, took upon him- 
self, in B. c. 29, the praefectura morum, he 
frequentiy reviewed the troops of equites, 
and restored the long neglected custom of 
the solemn procession (<rafMvectu>). FnnnthiB 
time these equites formed an honoxirable corps, 
from which all the higher officers in the army 
and the chief magistrates in the state weiv 
chosen. Admission into this body iros equip 
valent to an introduction into public life, and 
was therefore esteemed a great privilege. If 
a young man was not admitted into this 
body, he was excluded from all civil offices of 
any importance, except in municipal tofwns; 
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and also from all rank in the army, with the 
exception of centurion. All those eqaites, 
•who were not employed in actual service, 
"were obliged to reside at Rome, where they 
were allowed to fill the lower magistracies, 
w^hich entitled a person to admission into the 
senate. They were divided into six turmae, 
each of which was commanded by an officer, 
who is fluently mentioned in inscriptions 
as Sevir equitum Rom. turmae i. u., &c., or 
conmionly Sevir turmae or Sevir turmarum 
equitum Bomanorum. From the time that 
the equites bestowed the title of principes 
jucentutis upon Calus and Lucius Caesar, the 
grandsons of Augustus, it became the cus- 
tom to confer this title, as well as that of 
sevir, upon the probable successor to the 
throne, when he first entered into public 
life, and was presented with an equus pub- 
licus. The practice of filling all the higher 
offices in the state from these equites appears 
to have continued as long as Rome was the 
centre of the government and the residence 
of the emperor. After the time of Diocle- 
tian, the equites became only a city guard, 
nnder the command of the praefectus vigi- 
lum ; but they still retained, in the time of 
Yalentinianus and Yalens, a. d. 364, the se- 
cond rank in the city, and were not subject 
to corporal punishment. Respecting the 
Magister Equitum^ see Dictator. 

EQUtJLEUS or ECULEU8, an instrument 
of torture, which is supposed to have been 
so called because it was in the form of a 
horae.^ 

ERANI (epavoi), were clubs or societies, 
established for charitable, convivial, com- 
mercial, or political purposes. Unions of 
this kind were called by the general name 
of eroipuu, and were often converted to mis- 
chievous ends, such as bribery, overawing 
the public assembly, or influencing courts of 
Justice. In the days of the Roman empire 
friendly societies, under the name of erani^ 
were frequent among the Greek cities, but 
were looked on with suspicion by the empe- 
rors, as leading to political combinations. 
The gildst or fhitemities for mutual aid, 
among the ancient Saxons, resembled the 
erani of the Greeks. 

ERGASTULUM, a private prison attached 
to most Roman farms, where the slaves were 
made to work in chains. The slaves confined 
in an ergastulum were also employed to cul- 
tivate the fields in chains. Slaves who had 
displeased their masters were punished by 
imprisonment in the ergastulum ; and in the 
same place all slaves, who could not be de- 
pended upon or were barbarous in their 
habits, were regularly kept. 

EBXCIUS, a military engine full of sharp 



spikes, which was placed by the gate of the 
camp to prevent the approach of the enemy* 

EROTIA or EROTIDIA (eptiria or €pa»T*. 
fiia), the most solemn of all the festivals 
celebrated in the Boeotian town of Thespiae. 
It took place every fifth year, and in honour 
of Eros, the principal divini^ of the Thes- 
pians. Respecting the particulars nothing is 
known, except that it was solemnised with 
contests in music and gymnastics. 

ESSEDARII. [Essedxtm.] 

ESSEDA, or ESSEDUM (from the Celtic 
Ess^ a carriage), the name of a chariot used, 
especially in war, by the Britons, the Gauls, 
and the Germans. It was built very strongly, 
was open before ihstead of behind, like the 
Greek war-chariot, and had a wide pole, so 
that the owner was able, whenever he pleased, 
to rim along the pole, and even to raise him- 
self upon the yoke, and then to retreat with 
the greatest speed into the body of the car, 
which he drove with extraordinary swiftness 
and skill. It appears also that these cars 
were purposely made as noisy as possible, 
probably by the creaking and clanging of the 
wheels ; and that this was done in order to 
strike dismay into the enemy. The warriors 
who drove these chariots were called essedarii. 
Having been captured, they were sometimes 
exhibited in the gladiatorial shows at Rome, 
and seem to have been great favourites with 
the people. The essedum was adopted for 
purposes of convenience and luxury among 
the Romans. As used by the Romans, the 
essedum may have differed from the cisium 
in this ; that the cisium was drawn by one 
horse (see cut, p. 90), the essedum always by 
a pair. 

EUMOLPIDAE (evftoAiriSai), the most dis- 
tinguished and venerable among the priestly 
families in Attica. They were devoted to the 
service of Demeter at Athens and Eleusis, 
and were said to be the descendants of the 
Thracian bard Eumolpus, who, according to 
some legends, had introduced the Eleusinian 
mysteries into Attica. The high priest of the 
Eleusinian goddess (Upo^aiTijs or /tvoraTwyis), 
who conducted the celebration of her mys- 
teries and the initiation of the mystae, was 
always a member of the family of the Eumol- 
pidae, as Eumolpus himself was believed to 
have been the first hierophant. The hiero- 
phant was attended by four epimeletae (en-ifA«> 
AifTot), one of whom likewise belonged to the 
family of the Eumolpidae. The Eumolpidae 
had on certain occasions to offer up prayers 
lor the welfare of the state. They had like- 
wise judicial power in cases where religion 
was violated. The law according to which 
they pronounced their sentence, and of which 
they had the exclusive possession, was not 
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written, but handed down by tradition ; and 
the Eomolpidae alone had the right to inter- 
pret it, whence they are sometinies called 
Bxtgetae (i^tryirraC). In cases for which the 
law had made no provisions, they acted ac- 
cording to their own discretion. In some 
cases, when a person was convicted of gross 
violation of the public institutions of his 
country, the people, bemdes sending the 
offender into exile, added a clause in their 
verdict that a curse should be pronounced 
upon him by the Eumolpidae. But the £u- 
raolpidae could pronounce such a curse only 
at the command of the people, and might 
afterwards be compelled by the people to 
revoke it, and purify the person whom they 
had cursed before. 

EUPATRIDAE («uiraTpi8ai), descended 
from noble ancestors, is the name by which 
in early times the nobility of Attica was de- 
signated. In the division of the inhabitants 
of Attica into three classes, which is ascribed 
to Theseus, the Eupatridae were the first 
class, and thus formed a compact order of 
nobles, united by their interests, rights, and 
privileges. They were in the exclusive pos- 
session of all the civil and religious offices in 
the state, ordered the affairs of religion, and 
interpreted the laws human and divine. The 
king was thus only the first among his equals, 
and only distinguished from them by the du- 
ration of his office. By the legislation of 
Solon, the political power and influence of 
the Eupatridae as an order was broken, and 
property instead of birth was made the 
standard of political rights. But as Solon, 
like all ancient legislators, abstained from 
abolishing any of the religions institutions, 
those families of the Eupatridae, in which 
certain priestly offices and functions were 
hereditary, retained these distinctions down 
to a very late perio<l of Grecian history. 
EURTPUS. [AMPHrraEATBUM.] 
EUTHYnE («vWv»j). All public officers at 
Athens were accountable for their conduct 
and the manner in which they acquitted 
themselves of their official duties. The 
judges in the popular court seem to have 
been the only authorities who were not re- 
sponsible, for they were themselves the 
representatives of the people, and would 
therefore, in theory, have been responsible 
to themselves. This account, which officers 
had to give after the time of their office was 
over, was called tvOwri^ and the officers sub- 
ject to it, vtrevdwoi, and after they had gone 
through the euthyne^ they became avtvOwot. 
Every public officer had to render his account 
within thirty days after the expiration of his 
office, and at the time when he submitted to 
the euthyne any citizen had the right to come 



forward and impeach him. The officers 
before whom the accounts were given were 
at Athens ten in number, called tvOww, or 
Aoytcrroi, in other places i^crojirraL or <nvif- 
■yopw. 

fiVOCXTI. JEXEKCITUS.] 

EXAUCTORITAS. [ExMiciTus.] 

EXAUGOrATIO, the act of changing m 
sacred thing into a profane one, or of taking 
away from it the sacred character which it 
had received by inauguratio, consecratio, <w 
dedicatio. Such an act was i)erformed by 
the augurs, and never without consulting the 
pleasure of the gods, by augurium. 

EXCUBIAE. [Castba.] 

EXCUBITORES, which properly means 
watchmen or sentinels of any kind, was the 
name more particularly given to the soldiers 
of the cohort who guaurded the palace of the 
Roman emperor. 

EXEDRA («f eSpa), which properly signifies 
a seat out of doors, came to be used for a cham- 
ber ftimished with seats, and opening into a 
portico, where people met to enjoy conrersa- 
tion ; such as the rooms attached to a gym- 
nasium, which were used for the lectures 
and disputations of the rhetoricians and phi- 
losophers. In old Greek the word A«yxi| 
appears to have had a similar meaning ; bat 
the ordinary use of the word is for a larger 
and more public place of resort than the 
eU^pa, [Lksche.] Among the Romans the 
word had a wider meaning, answering to 
both the Greek terms, ef efipa and AArxif* 

EXEgETAE («^}y»r<"'» interpreters) is the 
name of the Eumolpidae, by which they were 
designated as the interpreters of the laws 
relating to religion and of the sacred rites. 
[ErMOLPiDAE.] The name i^rnrr^ was also 
applied to those i)ersons who served as guides 
(ciceroni) to the visitors in the most renuurk- 
able towns and places of Greece. 

EXERCITORIA actio, an action granted 
by the edict against the exercitor navis. By 
the term navis was understood any vessel, 
whether uped for the navigation of rivers, 
lakes, or the sea. The exercitor navis is the 
person to whom all the ship's gains and earn- 
ings (ohventionea et reditus) belong, whether 
he is the owner, or has hired the ship (per 
aversionem) from the owner for a time defi- 
nite or indefinite. 

EXERCITUS (<rrpaT6s), army. (1) Grkkk. 

1. Spartan Army. — ^In all the states of 
Greece, in the earliest as in later times, the 
general type of their military organisation 
was the phalanx^ a body of troops in close 
array with a long spear as their principal 
weapon. It was among the Dorians, and 
especially among the Spartans, that this typs 
was most rigidly adhered to. The strength 
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of their military array consisted in the heavy- 
urmed infantry (oirAiroi). They attached 
oomparatively small importance to their 
cavalry, which was always inferior. Indeed, 
the Thessalians and Boeotians were the only 
Greek people who distinguished themselves 
much for their cavalry; scarcely any other 
states had territories adapted for the evolu- 
tions of cavalry. The whole Ufe of a Spartan 
was little else than either the preparation for 
or the practice of war. The result was, that 
in the strictness of their discipline, the pre- 
cision and facility with which they performed 
their military evolutions, and the skill and 
power with which they used their weapons, 
the Spartans were unrivalled among the 
Greeks. The heavy-armed infantry of the 
Spartan armies was composed partly of 
genuine Spartan citizens, partly of Perioeci. 
Every Spartan citizen was liable to military 
service (e/uu^povpo?) ftt)m the age of twenty 
to the age of sixty years. They were divided 
into six divisions called ftopai^ under the 
command or superintendence of a polemarch, 
each mora being subdivided into four Aoxot 
(commanded by Aoxayot), each A<Jxos into two 
irevnjieoaTves (headed by irevT»jicooT^p«5), each 
n-evnfKooTvs into two en0/uu>ruu (headed by 
enomotarchs). The endfu>ruu were so called 
from the men composing them being bound 
together by a common oath. These were not 
merely divisions of troops engaged in actual 
military expeditions. The whole body of 
citizens at all times formed an army, whether 
they were congregated at head-quarters in 
Sparta, or a portion of them were detached 
on foreign service. The strength of a mora 
on actual service, of course, varied, according 
to circumstances. To judge by the name 
pentecostys, the normal number of a mora 
would have been 400; but 500, 600, and 
900 are mentioned as the number of men in a 
mora on different oocasions. When in the 
field, each mora of infantry was attended by 
a mora of cavalry, consisting at the most of 
100 m^i, and commanded by an hipparmost 
(ivirapfMKrr^s). Plutarch mentions squadrons 
(ovAofioO of fifty, which may possibly be the 
same divisions. The cavalry seems merely 
to have been employed to protect the flanks, 
and but little regard was paid to it. The 
corps of 300 twirets formed a sort of body- 
guard for the king, and consisted of the flower 
of the young soldiers. Though called horse- 
meoy they fought on foot. A Spartan armv, 
divided as above described, was drawn up in 
the dense array of the phalanx, the depth of 
which depended upon circumstances. An 
ivmiunia sometimes made but a single file, 
aometinies was drawn up in three or six flies 
(^^). The enon^otarch stood at the head of 



his flle (irpft>To<rTdT»js), or at the head of the 
right-hand file, if the enomotia was broken 
up into more than one. The last man was 
called oitpaySi. It was a matter of great 
importance that he, like the enomotarch, 
should be a man of strength and skill, as in 
certain evolutions he would have to lead the 
movements. The commander-in-chief, who 
was usually the king, had his station some- 
times in the centre, more commonly on the 
right wing. The commands of the general 
were issued in the flrst place to the pole- 
marchs, by these to the lochagi, by these 
again to the pentecosteres, by the latter to 
the enomotarchr, and by these last to their 
respective divisions. From the orderly man- 
ner in which this was done, commands were 
transmitted with great rapidity: every sol- 
dier, in fact, regulating the movements of the 
man behind him, every two being connected 
together as irp«TO<rraT»is and eTTMrrd'njs. In 
later times the king was usually accompanied 
by two ephors, as controllers and advisers. 
These, with the polemarchs, the four Pythii, 
three peers (o/yiotot), who had to provide for 
the necessities of the king in war, the laphy- 
ropolae and some other ofllcers, constituted 
what was called the damosia of the king. 
The Si>artan hoplites were accompanied in 
the field by helots, partly in the capacity of 
attendants, partly to serve as light-armed 
troops. The number attached to an army 
was probably not uniform. At Plataeae each 
Spartan was accompanied by seven helots; 
but that was probably an extraordinary case. 
One helot in particular of those attached to 
each Spartan was called his $«pain»Vf and 
performed the functions of an armourer or 
shieldbearer. Xenophon calls them vira<r- 
irurroU. In extraordinary cases, helots served 
as hoplites, and in that case it was usual to 
give them their liberty. A separate troop in 
the Lacedaemonian army was formed by the 
Sciritae (Sxtpiroi), originally, no doubt, in- 
habitants of the district Sciritis. The arms 
of the phalanx consisted of the long spear 
and a short sword (fwjAij). The chief part 
of the defensive armour was the large brazen 
shield, which covered the body from the 
shoulder to the knee, suspended, as in 
ancient times, by a thong round the neck, 
and managed by a simple handle or ring 
(ir6(mai). Besides this, they had the ordi- 
nary armour of the hoplite [Arma.] The 
heavy-armed soldiers wore a scarlet imiform. 
The Spartan encampments were circular. 
Only the heavy-armed were stationed within 
them, the cavalry being placed to look out, and 
the helots being kept as much as possible out- 
side. Preparatory to a battle the Spartan 
soldier dressed his hair and crowned himself 
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M others would do for a feast. The signal 
for attack was giren not by the trumpet, but 
by the music of flutes, and sometimes also of 
the lyre and cithara, to which the men sang 
the battle song (vtui^ infian^pioi). The object 
of the music was not so much to inspirit the 
men, as simply to regulate the march of the 
phalanx. This rhythmical regularity of move- 
ment was a pohit to which the Spartans 
attached great importance. 

2. Athenian Army. — In Athens, the mili- 
tary system was in its leading principles the 
same as among the Spartans, though differing 
in detail, and carried out with less exactness ; 
inasmuch as when Athens became powerful, 
greater attention was paid to the navy. Of 
the four classes into which the citizens were 
arranged by the constitution of Solon, the 
citizens of the first and second served as ca- 
valry, or as commanders of the infantry (still 
it need not be assumed that the imrels never 
served as heavy-armed infeuitry), those of 
the third class (^cvytTot) formed the heavy- 
armed infantry. The Thetes served either 
as light-armed troops on land, or on board 
the ships. The same general principles re- 
mained when the constitution was remodelled 
by Cleisthenes. The cavalry service con- 
tinued to be compulsory on the wealthier 
class. Every citizen was liable to service 
from his eighteenth to his sixtieth year. On 
reaching their eighteenth year, the young 
citizens were formally enrolled cl$ itip kriiiap- 
xuebf ypatifmTtloy^ and received a shield and 
spear in a public assembly of the people, 
binding themselves by oath to perform rightly 
the duties of a citizen and a soldier. During 
the first two years, they were only liable to 
service in Attica itself, chiefly as garrison 
soldiers in the different fortresses in the 
country. During this period, they were 
caUed ircpiiroAoi. Members of the senate 
during the period of their office, farmers of 
the revenue, choreutae at the Dionysia during 
the festival, in later times, traders by sea 
also, were exempted fh>m military service. 
Any one bound to serve who attempted to 
avoid doing so, was liable to a sentence of 
ariiiCa. The resident aliens commonly served 
as heavy-armed soldiers, especially for the 
purpose of garrisoning the city. They were 
prohibited firom serving as cavalry. Slaves 
were only employed as soldiers in cases of 
great necessity. Of the details of the Athe- 
nian military organisation, we have no dis- 
tinct accounts as we have of those of Sparta. 
The heavy-armed troops, as was the universal 
practice in Greece, fought in phalanx order. 
They were arranged in bodies in a manner 
dependent on the political divisions of the 
citizens. The soldiers of each tribe (^wAaj) 



formed a separate body in the anny, also 
called a tribe, and these bodies stood in acMne 
preconcerted order. It ae&as that the name 
of one division was rafcs, and of another 
^oxo$, but in what relations these stood to 
the 4^^, and to each other, we do not leam. 
Every hoplite was accompanied by an at- 
tendant ivntipertfi) to take charge of his bag- 
gage, and carry his shield on a maxeh. 
Each horseman also had a servant, called 
imroKOfMtf to attend to his horse. For the 
command of the army, there were chosen 
every year ten generals [Stkatboi], and tai 
taxiarchs [Taxiabchi], and for the cavalry, 
two hipparchs (iinrapxoi) and ten phylarehs 
(iftvKapxoi). Respecting the military func- 
tions of the opxAw wokefiapxos, see the artide 
Abchon. The number of strata sent with 
an army was not uniform. Three -was a 
ciHnmon number. Sometimes one was in- 
vested with the supreme command ; at other 
times, they either took the command in torn 
(as at Marathon), or conducted their <q>era- 
tions by common consent (as in the Siciliaa 
expedition). The practice of paying the 
troops when upon service was flrst intro- 
duced by Pericles. The pay consisted partly 
of wages (fiio^os), partly of provisions, or, 
more commonly, provision-money (oinipenor). 
The ordinary fiurBoi of a hoplite was two 
obols a day. The avnip«nw amounted to two 
obols more. Hence, the life of a soldier was 
called, proverbially, rerpw/SdAov /5ibs. Oflicers 
received twice as much; horsemen, three 
times; generals, four times as much. The 
horsemen received pay even in time of peace, 
that they might always be in readiness, and 
also a sum of money for their outfit (jcof*- 
oTcuns). As regards the military strength of 
the Athenians, we find 10,000 heavy-armed 
soldiers at Marathon, 8,000 heavy armed, and 
as many light armed at Plataeae ; and at the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war there were 
18,000 heavy armed ready for foreign service, 
and 16,000 consisting of those beyond the 
limits of the ordinary military age and of 
the metoeci, for garrison service. It was the 
natural result of the national character of 
the Athenians and their democratical consti- 
tution, that military discipline was much leas 
stringent among them than among the Spar- 
tans, and after defeat especially it was often 
found extremely difficult to maintain it. The 
generals had some power of punishing mili- 
tary offences on the spot, but for the greats 
number of such offences a species of court- 
martial was held, consisting of persons who 
had served in the army to which the offender 
belonged, and presided over by the strategL 
Various rewards also were held out for those 
who especially distinguished themselves fin 
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their courage or conduct, in the shape of 
chaplets, statues, &c. The Feltastae (ircX- 
wurroO, so called from the kind of shield 
which they wore [Pelta], were a class of 
troops of which we hear very little before the 
end of the Feloponnesian war. The Athe- 
nian general Iphicrates introduced some im- 
portant improvements in the mode of arming 
them, combining as far as possible the pecu- 
liar advantages of heavy (oirXtrot) and light 
armed (^lAoi) troops. He substituted a linen 
corslet for the coat of mail worn by the hop- 
lites, and lessened the shield, while he doubled 
the length of the spear and sword. He even 
took the i>ain8 to introduce for them an im- 
proved sort of shoe, called after him 'Itftucpa- 
t£8«$. This equipment proved very effective. 
The almost total destruction of a mora of 
Lacedaemonian heavy-armed troops by a body 
of peltastae under the command of Iphicrates 
-was an exploit that became very famous. 
When the use of mercenary troops became 
general, Athenian citizens seldom served ex- 
cept as volunteers, and then in but small 
numbers. The employment of mercenaries 
led to considerable alterations in the military 
system of Greece. War came to be studied 
as an art, and Greek gpenerals, rising above 
the Old simple rules of warfare, became tac- 
ticians. Epaminondas was the first who 
adopted the method of charging in column, 
concentrating his attack upon one point of 
the hostile line, so as to throw the whole into 
confusion by breaking through it. 

3. Macedonian Army. — ^Philip, king of 
Macedonia, made several improvements in 
the arms and arrangement of the phalanx. 
The spear (<rap«r<ra or irdpura)^ with which 
the soldiers of the Macedonian phalanx were 
armed, was 24 feet long ; but the ordinary 
l^igth was 21 feet, and the lines were ar- 
ranged at such distances that the spears of 
the fifth rank proj^ted three feet beyond the 
first, so that every man in the Aront rank was 
protected by five spears. Besides the spear 
they carried a short sword. The shield was 
very large and covered nearly the whole body, 
BO that on favourable groimd an impenetrable 
traat was presented to the enemy. The sol- 
diers were also defended by helmets, coats of 
mail, and greaves; so that any thing like 
rapid movement was impossible. The ordi- 
nary depth of the phalanx was sixteen files, 
though depths of eight and of thirty-two are 
also mentioned. Each file of sixteen was 
called ^6x<K. Two lochi made a dilochia; 
two dilochiae made a rerpopxta, consisting of 
sixty-four men ; two tetrarchies made a ret^i? ; 
two Tofets a avvrayfia or fevayia, to which 
were attached five supemmneraries, a herald, 
an ensign, a trumpeter, a servant, and an 



officer to bring up the rear (owpayds); two 
syntagmata formed a pentacosiarchia, two of 
which made a x'-^^X^t containing 1024 
men ; two chiliarchies made a r^o$, and two 
r4\ri made a phalangarchia or phalanx in the 
narrower sense of the word, the normal num- 
ber of which would therefore be 4096. It 
was commanded by a polemarch or strategus ; 
four such bodies formed the larger phalanx, 
the normalnumber of which would be 16,384. 
When drawn up, the two middle sections 
constituted what was termed the 6fi^aA6s* the 
others being called xipara or wings. The 
phalanx soldiers in the army of Alexander 
amounted to 18,000, and were divided not 
into four, but into six divisions, each named 
after a Macedonian province, from which it 
was to derive its recruits. These bodies are 
oftener called ro^cis than ^oAayyes by the 
historians, and their leaders taxiarchs or 
strategi. The phalanx of Antiochus consisted 
of 16,000 men, and was formed into ten divi- 
sions (jUprri) of 1600 each, arranged 50 broad 
and 82 deep. The phalanx, of course, be- 
came aU but useless, if its ranks were broken. 
It required, therefore, level and open ground, 
so that its operations were restricted to very 
narrow limits ; and being incapable of rapid 
movement, it became almost helpless in the 
face of an active enemy, imless accompanied 
by a sufficient number of cavalry and light 
troops. The light armed troops were arranged 
in files (A^xoi) eight deep. Four lochi formed a 
<ru<rr<«rts, and then larger divisions were suc- 
cessively formed, each being the double of 
the one below it ; the largest (called wrtTayfia), 
consisting of 8192 men. The cavalry (ac- 
cording to Aelianus), were arranged in an 
analogous manner, the lowest division or 
squadron (lAi)), containing 64 men, and the 
successive larger divisions being each the 
double of that below it ; the highest (wrtray/xa) 
containing 4096. Both Fhilip and Alexan- 
der attached great importance to the cavalry, 
which, in their armies, consisted partly of 
Macedoniuis, and partly of Thessalians. The 
Macedonian horsemen were the fiower of the 
young nobles. They amounted to about 1200 
in niunber, forming eight squadrons, and, 
under the name eraipoi, formed a sort of 
body-guard for the king. The Thessalian 
cavalry consisted chiefly of the ^te of the 
wealthier class of the Thessalians, but inclu- 
ded also a number of Grecian youth from 
other states. There was also a guard of foot 
soldiers (vireunriaToi), whom we find greatly 
distinguishing themselves in the campaigns 
of Alexander. They seem to be identical with 
the ire^A-aipot, of whom we find mention. 
They amounted to about 3000 men, arranged 
in six battalions (rd^eis)* There was also a 
x 2 
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troop called Argyraspids, from the silver with 
which their shields were ornamented. They 
seem to have been a species of peltastae. 
Alexander also organised a kind of troops 
called 4i/*axai, who were something inter- 
mediate between cavalry and infantry, being 
designed to fight on horseback or on foot, as 
circumstances required. It is in the time of 
Alexander the Great, that we first meet with 
aitillery in the train of a Grecian army. His 
balistae and eatapeltae were frequently em- 
ployed with great effect, as, for instance, at 
the passage of the Jaxartes. 

( 2 ) Roman. General Bemarks on the 
L^/wn. — ^The name Leffio is coeval with the 
foundation of Rome, and denoted a body of 
troopS) which, although subdivided into seve- 
ral smaller bodies, was regarded as forming 
an organised whole. It was not equivalent to 
what we call a regiment inasmuch as it con- 
tained troops of all arms, infantry, cavalry, 
and, when military engines were extensively 
employed, artillery also; it might thus, so 
far, be regarded as a complete army^ but on 
the other hand the number of soldiers in a 
legion was fixed within certain limits, never 
much exceeding 6000, and hence when war 
was carried on upon a large scale, a single 
army, under the command of one general, 
fluently contained two, three, or more 
legions, besides a large number of auxiliaries 
of various denominations. The legion for 
many centuries was composed exclusively of 
Roman citizens. By the ordinances of Ser- 
vius Tullius those alone who were enrolled in 
the five classes were eligrible, and one of the 
greatest changes introduced by Marius (b. c. 
107) was the admission of aU orders of citi- 
zens, including the lowest, into the ranks. 
Up to the year b.c. 107, no one was permit- 
ted to serve among the regular troops of the 
state, except those who were regarded as 
possessing a strong personal interest in the 
stability of the commonwealth ; but the prin- 
ciple having been at this i>eriod abandoned, 
the privilege was extended after the close of 
the Social War (b.c. 87) to nearly the whole 
of the free population of Italy, and by the 
famous edict of Caracalla (or perhaps of M. 
Aurelius), to the whole Roman world. Long 
before this, however, the legions were raised 
chiefly in the provinces; but it does not 
appear that the admission of foreigners not 
subjects was ever practised upon a large 
scale until the reign of the second Claudius 
(a.d. 268 — 270), who incorporated a large 
body of vanquished Goths, and of Probus 
(A.D. 276—282), who distributed 16,000 
Germans among legionary and frontier bat- 
talions. From this time forward what had 
originaUy been the leading characteristic of 



the legion was rapidly obliterated, so that 
under Diocletian, Constantine, and their sne- 
cessors, the best soldiers in the Roman ar- 
mies were barbarians. The practice of 
granting pensions for long service in tiie 
shape of donations of land was first intro- 
duced upon a large scale after the Mithri- 
datic wars. Hence, when Augustus, in 
compliance with the advice of Maecenas, 
determined to provide for the security of the 
distant provinces, and for tranquil submit* 
sion at home by the establishment of a pow- 
erfol standing army, he found the pnblie 
mind in a great degree prepared for such a 
measure, and the distinction between soldier 
and civilian unknown, or at least not recog- 
nised before, became fhmi this time f or w ar d 
as broadly marked as in the most pure mili- 
tary despotisms of ancient or modem times. 
The legions were originally numbered ac- 
cording to the order in which they were 
ndsed. As they became permanent, the 
same numbers remained attached to the same 
corps, which were moreover distingruished \fj 
various epithets of which we have etoAj 
examples in the Legio Martiay and the Legie 
Quinta Alauda. [Alavda.] Several legirae 
bore the same nimiber : thus there were four 
FirstSt five SeeondSf and five Thirds. The 
total number of legions under Augustus was 
twenty-five, under Alexander Severus thir^- 
two, but during the civil wars the number 
was for greater. — ^The number of soldiers 
who, at different periods, were contained in a 
legion, does not api)ear to have been abso- 
lutely fixed, but to have varied within mo- 
derate limits. Under Romulus the legion 
contained 30.00 foot soldiers. It is highly 
probable that some change may haTe been 
introduced by Servius Tullius, but, in so for 
as numbers are concerned, we have no evi- 
dence. From the expulsion of the Kings 
until the second year of the second Pome 
War, the regular number may be fixed at 
4000 or 4200 infantry. From the latter 
period until the consulship of Marius the 
ordinary number may be fixed at frt>m 5000 
to 5200. For some centuries after Marios 
the numbers varied firom 5000 to 6200, gene- 
rally approaching to the higher limit. Amid 
all the variations with regard to the infontry, 
800 horsemen formed the regular comple- 
ment {Justus eqtntatus) of the legion. When 
troops were raised for a service which re- 
quired special arrangements, the number of 
horsemen was sometimes increased beyond 
300. It must be observed, however, that 
these remarks with regard to the cavalry 
apply only to the period before Marius. We 
now proceed to consider the oi^anisation ci 
the legion at five different periods. 
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Ilrst Period, Serviiu TulHus. The legion 
of Serrius is so closely connected with the 
Comitia Centuriata that it has already heen 
discussed in a former article [Comttia], and it 
is only necessary to repeat here that it was a 
phalanx equipped in the Greek fashion, the 
front ranks heing furnished with a complete 
suit of armour, their weai>ons heing long 
spears, and their chief defence the round 
Argolic shield (cHpeus), 

Second Period. The Great Latin Wary 
B.C. 340. Our authority for this period is 
lATy (viii. 8). The legion in b.c. 340 had 
almost entirely discarded the tactics of the 
phalanx. It was now drawn up in three, or 
perhaps we ought to say; in five lines. The 
soldiers of the first line, called MastaHf con- 
sisted of youths in the first hloom of manhood 
distributed into 15 companies or maniples 
{fnampuli)t & moderate space being left 
between each. The maniple contained 60 
priyates, 2 centurions {cenhtriones), and a 



standard bearer {vexillaritu) ; two thirds 
were heavily armed and bore the scutum or 
large oblong shield, the remainder carried 
only a spear {hasta) and light javelins {gaesa). 
The second line, the PrincipeSy was composed 
of men in the ftOl vigour of life, divided in 
like manner into 15 maniples, all heavily 
armed {scutati omnes). The two lines of 
the Hastati and Principes taken together 
amounted to 30 maniples, and formed the 
AntepUani. The third line, the IWoHi, com- 
posed of tried veterans, was also in 15 divi- 
sions, but each of these was triple, containing 
3 manipuli, 180 privates, 6 centurions, and 3 
vexillarii. In these triple manipuli the vete- 
rans or triarii proper formed the front ranks ; 
immediately behind them stood the £orariij 
inferior in age and prowess, while the Ac- 
censi .or supernumeraries, less trustworthy 
than either, were posted in the extreme rear. 
The battle array may be thus represented. 
The fight was commenced by the Borarii, so 
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called because the light missiles which they 
sprinkled among the foe were like the drops 
which are the forerunners of the thunder 
shower, who, running forwards between the 
ranks of the antepilani, acted as tirailleurs ; 
-when they were driven in they returned to 
their station behind the triarii, and the battle 
began in earnest by the onset of the hastati ; 
if they were unable to make any impression 
they retired between the ranks of the prin- 
cipes, who now advanced and bore the brunt 
of the combat, supported by the hastati, who 
had rallied in their rear. If the principes 
also failed to make an impression, they re- 
tired through the openings between the 
maniples of the triarii, who up to this time 
had been crouched on the groimd (hence 
called 8ub8idiarii)y but now arose to make 
the last effort (whence the phrase rem ad 
iriarios redisse). No longer retaining the 
open order of the two first lines, they closed 
up their ranks so as to present an unbroken 
line of heavy-armed veterans in front, while 
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the rorarii and accensi, pressing up from 
behind, gave weight and consistency to the 
mass, — an arrangement bearing evidence to 
a lingering predilection for the principle of 
the phalanx, and exhibiting, just as we might 
expect at that period, the Roman tactics in 
their transition state. It must be observed 
that the words ordoy manipulusy vexillumy 
althoogh generally kept distinct, are through- 
out the chapter used as synonymous. Livy 
concludes by saying, that four legions were 
commonly levied, each consisting of 5000 in- 
fantry and 300 horse. We must suppose that 
he speaks in round numbers in so far as the in- 
fantiy are concerned, for according to his own 
calculations the numbers will stand thus : — 
Hastati - - 16x60 = 900 

Principes- - 15x60 = 900 

Triarii, &c. - 15x3X60 =2700 
Centur\ones - - - - =150 
Vexillarii - - - - = 75 

4725 
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7%ird Period, During tfie tcart of tfie 
younger Seipio. Polybios describes minately 
the method pursued in rairing the four 
legions daring this period. Under ordinary 
circumstances they were levied yearly, two 
being assigned to each consuL It must be 
obserred that a regular consular army (Justus 
eoneularis exercitus) no longer consisted of 
Roman legions only, but as Italy became 
gradually subjugated, the various states under 
the dominion of Rome were bound to ftimish 
a contingent, and the number of allies {socii) 
usually exceeded that of citisens. They were, 
however, kept perfectly distinct, both in the 
camp and in the battle field. After the elec- 
tion of consuls was concluded, the first step 
was to choose the 24 chief officers of the 
legions, named tribuni mUitum. The consuls 
then summoned to the Capitol all citizens 
eligible for military service. They first 
divided the 24 tribimes into 4 parties of 6, 
and the tribes were next summoned in suc- 
cession by lot. The tribe whose lot came out 
first being called up, they picked out from it 
four youths, as nearly matched as possible in 
age and form ; out of these four, the tribunes 
of the first legion chose one, the tribunes of 
the second legion one of the remaining three ; 
the tribunes of the third legion, one of the 
remaining two, and the last fell to the fourth 
legion. Upon the next tribe being called up, 
the first choice was given to the tribunes of 
the second legion, the second choice to those 
of the third, and the last man fell to the first 
legion. On the next tribe being called up, 
the tribunes of the third legion had the first 
choice, and so on in succession, the object in 
view being that the four legions should be as 
nearly alike as possible, not in the number 
only, but in the quality of the soldiers. This 
process was continued until the ranks were 
complete. In ancient times, the cavalry 
were not chosen until after the infantry levy 
was concluded, but when Polybius wrote, the 
cavalry were picked in the first place from 
the list on which they were enrolled by the 
censor according to their fortune, and 800 
were apportioned to each legion. The levy 
being completed, the tribunes collected the 
men belonging to their respective legions, 
and making one individual stand out from 
the rest administered to him an oath 
** that he would obey orders and execute to 
the best of his ability the command of his 
officers." {Saeramento milites adigere s. ro- 
gartt saoramentum s. saeramento dieere.) The 
rest of the soldiers then came forward one by 
one, and swore to do what the first had 
bound himself to perform. At the same time 
the consuls gave notice to the magistrates of 
those towns in Italy in alliance with Rome, 



from whom they desired to receive a < 
gent, of the number which each would be 
required to fiimish, and of the day and piaee 
of gathering. The allied cities levied their 
troops and administered the oath much in 
the same manner as the Romans, and then 
sent them forth after appointing a commander 
and a paymaster. The soldiers having again 
assembled, the men belonging to each legion 
were separated into four divisions. 1. 1000 
of the youngest and poorest were set apart 
to form the Velites^ the light-armed troops, 
or skirmishers of the legion. 2. 1200 who 
came next in age (or who were of the same 
age with the preceding but more wealthy), 
formed the HastaH. 8. 1200, conaiating of 
those in the toM vigour of manhood, formed 
the Prineipes, 4. 600, conai sting of tte 
oldest and most experienced, formed the 
TriarU, When the number of scddierr in 
the legion exceeded 4000, the first three 
divisions were increased proportionally, bat 
the number of the Triarii remained always 
the same. The Hastati, Prineipes, and Triarii 
were each divided into ten companies, eaUed 
Manipuli. The Telites were not divided 
into companies, but were distributed equally 
among the Hastati, Prineipes, and TriariL 
Before the division of the three classes into 
maniples, officers were appointed infCTior to 
the tribunes. 80 men were chosen by merit, 
10 from the Hastati, 10 from the Prineipes, 
and 10 fh>m the Triarii ; and this first choiee 
being completed, 80 more in like manner. 
These 60 officers, of whom 20 were assigned 
to each of the three classes, and di slribul ed 
equally among the maniples, were named 
eenturionest or ordinum duetoreSf and each of 
the 60 chose for himself a Lieutenant (opiio), 
who, being posted in the rear of the eompany 
while the centurion was at the head, was 
named ovpay6s (i. e. Tergiduetor) by the 
Greeks, so that in each maniple there were 
two centurions and two optiones. Farther, 
the centurions selected out of each maniple 
two of the bravest and most vigorous men as 
standard bearers {vexUlariif signifert). The 
first elected centurion of the whole had a 
seat in the military council, and in each 
maniple the first chosen commanded the 
right division of the maniple, and the other 
the lefL Each of these subdivisions of the 
maniple was called eenturia. The cavalry 
were divided into 10 troops {turmae), and 
out of each of these 8 officers were chosen, 
named decurioneSt who named 8 lientenantb 
{optiones). In each troop the decurio first 
chosen commanded the whole troom and 
fiuling him, the second. The inCuitry Air- 
nished by the soeH was for the most part 
equal in number to the Roman legions, thi 
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caralry twice or thrice as nomeroas, and the 
whole were divided equally between the two 
consular armies. Each consul named twelve 
saperior officers, who were termed Praefecti 
Soeiorumt and corresponded to the legionary 
tribunes. A selection was then made of the 
best men, to the extent of qne-fifth of the 
infeuitry and one-third of the cavalry ; these 
were formed into a separate corps under the 
name of extraordinarii^ and on the march 
and in the camp were always near the person 
of the consul. The remainder were divided 
into two equal portions, and were styled 
respectively the Dextera Ala and the Sinistra 
Ala [Ala]. — Agmen or Line of March. The 
Extraordinarii Pedites led the van followed 
by the right wing of the infantry of the allies 
and the bag^^age of these two divisions ; next 
came one of the Roman legions with its bag- 
Kage following ; next the other Roman legion 
with its own baggage, and that of the left 
wing of the allies, who brought up the rear. 
The different corps of cavalry sometimes foU 
lowed immediately behind the infantry to 
which they were attached, sometimes rode on 
the flanks of the beasts of burden, at once 
protecting them and preventing them from 
stra^ling. Generally, when advancing 
through a country in which it was necessary 
to gruard against a sudden onset, the troops, 
instead of proceeding in a loose straggling 
column, were kept together in close compact 
bodies ready to act in any direction at a 
moment's warning, and hence an army under 
these circumstances was said agmine quad- 
rato ineedere. Some doubt exists with re- 
gard to the force of the term Agmen JPilatum 
as distinguish^ from Agmen Quadratum. 
Yarro defines the agmen ptlatum as a com- 
pact body marching without beasts of bur- 
then. Where the phrase occurs in poetry, it 
probably denotes merely ** columns bristling 
with spears." To the preceding i)articulars 
from Folybius, the /following tnay be added. 

1. The levy (delectus.) According to the 
principles of the constitution, none were 
enrolled in the legion, except fireebom citi- 
zens {ingenui) above the age of 17, and 
under the age of 60, possessing not less than 
4000 asses : but in times of peculiar diffi- 
culty, these conditions were not insisted 
upon. In such times all formalities were 
dispensed with, and every man capable of 
bearing arms was summoned to join in ward- 
ing off the threatened danger, a force raised 
under such circumstances beii^g termed subi- 
tarius s. tumtUtuarius exeroitus. If citizens 
between the ages of 17 and 46 did not appear 
and answer to their names, they might be 
pumshed in various ways, — ^by fine, by im- 
prisonment, by stripes, by confiscation of 



their property, and even,' in extreme oases, 
by being sold as slaves. At the same time, 
causes might be alleged which were recog- 
nised as forming a legitimate ground for ex- 
emption {vacatio justa militieie). Thus, all 
who had served for the ftill peiiod of 20 
years were " relieved firom further service, 
although they might still be within the regu- 
lar age ; and so, in like manner, when they 
were afflicted by any grievous malady, or 
disabled by any personal defect, or engaged 
in any sacred or civil offices which required 
their constant attendance; but these and 
similar pleas, although sustained under ordi- 
nary circumstances, might be rendered void 
by a decree of the senate " ne vacationes 
valerent." While those who had served for 
the stipulated period were entitled to immu- 
nity for the future, even although within the 
legal age, and were styled Emeriti, so on the 
other hand, it appears fh>m some passages in 
the classics, that persons who had not com- 
pleted their regular term within the usual 
limits, might be forced, if required, to serve 
between the ages of 45 and 50. Towards 
the close of the republic, and under the em- 
pire, when the legions became permanent, 
the soldier who had served his ftill time re- 
ceived a regrular dischaige (missio), tog^ether 
with a bounty (praemium) in money or an 
allotment of land. The jurists distinguish 
three kinds of discharge : — 1. Missio honesta, 
granted for length of service. 2. Missio 
eausaria, in consequence of bad health. 8. 
Missio ignominiosa, when a man was drum- 
med out for bad conduct. It frequently 
happened that emeriti were induced to con- 
tinue in the ranks, either from attachment to 
the person of the general, or from hopes of 
profit or promotion, and were then called 
veteranif or when they joined an army, in 
consequence of a special invitation, evocati. 

2. The division of the legion into Cohortes, 
Manipuli, Centuriae, Signa, Ordines, Oontuber- 
nia. — (i.) Cohortes. Polybius takes no notice 
of the OoJiort, a division of the legion often 
mentioned in the Roman writers. When the 
soldiers of the legion were classified as Ye- 
lites, Hastati, Principes and Triarii, the co- 
hort contained one maniple of each of the 
three latter denominations, together with 
th^ir complement of Yelites, so that when 
the legion contained 4000, each cohort would 
consist of 60 Triarii, 120 Principes, 120 
Hastati, and 100 Yelites, in all 400 men. 
The number of cohorts in a legion being 
always 10, and the cohorts, during the 
republic, being all equal to each other, the 
strength of the cohort varied from time to 
time with the strength of the legion, and 
thus at different periods ranged between th« 
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limits of 800 and 600. They were regularly 
numbered from 1 to 1 0, the centurion of the first 
century of the first maniple of the first cohort 
was the guardian of the eagle, and hence the 
first cohort seems always to have been re- 
garded as superior in dignity to the rest. Late 
writers, instead of eohortety prefer the some- 
what Tague term numeric which appears in 
Tacitus and Suetonius, and perhaps even in 
Cicero. Humeri seems to have signified 
strictly the muster roll, whence the phrases 
re/erre in numeroSt distribuere in numeros^ 
and thus t erred to denote any body of 
'egionaries. Whenever Cohora occurs in 
the Latin classics in connection with the 
legion, it always signifies a specific division 
of the legion ; but it is very frequently found, 
in the general sense of battalion, to denote 
troops altogether distinct from the legion. 
— (ii.) Manipulus. The original meaning of 
this word, which is derived from manusy was 
a handful or wiap of hay, gtraw, fern, or the 
like, and this, according to Roman tradition, 
affixed to the end of a pole, formed the pri- 
mitive military standard in the days of Ro- 
mulus. Hence it was applied to a body of 
soldiers serving under the same ensign. When 
the phalanx was resolved into small com- 
panies marshalled in open order, these were 
termed tnanipulif and down to a very late 
period the common soldiers of the legion 
were designated as maniptUarea or mani- 
pulariit terms equivalent to gregarii mi~ 
lites. When the phalanx was first broken 
up, it appears that each of the three classes 
of Hastati, Frincipes, and Triarii, con- 
tained 15 maniples ; but before the second 
Punic war the number of maniples in 
each of these classes was reduced to 10. 
Hence it is easy to calculate the number 
of soldiers in each maniple, according 
to the varying numbers in the legion, it 
being always borne in mind that the Triarii 
never exceeded 600, and that the Velites 
were not divided into maniples, but distri- 
buted equally among the heavy-armed compa- 
nies. — (iii.) Centuriae. The distribution of 
soldiers into centuriae must be regarded as co- 
eval with the origin of Rome. Plutarch speaks 
of the force led by Romulus against Amulius 
as formed of centuries ; and from the close 
connections between the centuries of Servius 
Tidlius, and the organization of the military 
force, we cannot hesitate to believe that the 
term was communicated to the ranks of the 
phalanx. For a long period after the estab- 
lishment of the manipular constitution, the 
legion contained 60 centuries. — ^(iv.) Signum. 
This word is used to denote a division of the 
legion, but it is doubtful whether it signifies a 
maniple or a century. — (v.) Ordo generaUy 



signifies acentury, and ordinum ductor^tjuth 
nymous with centttrio, and ducere Aonesteai 
ordinem means to be one of the jniiidpai 
centurions in a legion. — (vi.) Con^wfrenmiM. 
This was the name given under the empire 
to the body of soldiers who were quartered 
together in the same tent. 

3. HagtatC, Frineipes, THortt, Pilaa, 
Antepilani, Antesignani, Principia. — The 
Hastati were so called, from having been 
armed with a haeta, the Principe* from hav- 
ing occupied the front line, tiie Triaruy 
otherwise named P%kmi, from haTing been 
ranged behind the first two lines as a body 
of reserve and armed with the pUutm, while 
the first two lines were termed coUectivdy 
Antqinlani, fh>m standing in troat ot the 
FUani, in process of time, it came to pass, 
that these designations no longer expressed 
the actual condition of the troops to which ^ 
they were attached. When Polybius wrote, ^ 
and long before that period, the Hastati were 
not armed with haxtae, but in common with 
the Frincipes bore the heavy pilum .* on the 
other hand, the pUani carried hattae and not 
pila, while the Frincipes were not drawn op 
in the front, but formed the second line. 
— Antesignani* While the Hastati and Frin- 
cipes, taken together, were sometimes termed 
Antepilaniy in contradistinction to the Triarii, 
so the Hastati alone were sometimes termed 
Antesignani, in contradistinction to the Frin- 
cipes and Triarii taken together. The term 
Antesignani having become establi^ed as 
denoting the front ranks in a line of battle, 
was retained in this general sense long after 
the Hastati, Frincipes, and Triarii had dis- 
appeared. — Another term employed to denote 
the front ranks of an army in battle array is 
Frindpia, and in this sense must be care- 
fully distinguished from the Frincipia or 
chief street in the camp, and fh>m JVm- 
cipia, which in the later writers, such as 
Ammianus and Yegetius, is equivalent to 
principeUes milites. Fostsignani does not 
occur in any author earlier than Ammianus 
Maroellinus, and therefore need not be illus- 
trated here ; the Subsignanus miles ot Tacitus 
seems to be the same with the VexillarH. 

4. Itorarii, Aceensi, Ferentarii, Velites^ 
Frocubitores, — When the Hastati had, in a 
great measure, ceased to act as tirailleurs, 
their place was supplied by the JSorom, 
whose method of fighting has been described 
above (p. 165). The Accensi, as described by 
Livy, were inferior in equipment to the ro- 
rarii, although employed in a similar manner, 
and seem to have been camp-followers or 
servants, and hence the name is given to 
those also who attended upon magistrates or 
other officials. At a later period the aeeaui 
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were supemomeraries, who serred to fill up 
any vacancies which occurred in the course 
of a. campaign. Another ancient term for 
lii^^t-armed soldiers was Ferentarii. The 
VeliteSy called also Proeubitores^ because they 
-were employed on outpost duty when the 
Romans were encamped before an enemy, 
'w^ere first formed into a corps at the siege of 
Capua, b.c. 211. 

5. Officers of the Legion, — Tribuni Militum 
were the chief officers of the legion. Their 
number (six) did not vary for many centuries. 
Tliey were originally chosen by the com- 
manders-in-chief, that is, by the kings in the 
first instance, and afterwards by the consuls, 
or a dictator, as the case might be. In b. c. 
361 the people assimied to themselves the 
ri^ht of electing either the whole or a cer- 
tain number ; andin b. c. 811 it was ordained 
tliat they should choose sixteen for the four 
l^rions. In subsequent times the choice of 
l^e tribunes was divided between the consuls 
and the i)eople ; but the proportion chosen 
by each differed at various periods. No one 
was eligible to the office of tribune who had 
not served for ten years in the infantry or 
five in the cavalry ; but this rule admitted 
of exceptions. Augustus introduced certain 
r^Tolations altogether new. He permitted 
the sons of senators to wear the tunica lati- 
clavia as soon as they assumed the maniy 
grown, and to commence their military career 
as tribunes, or as commanders (praefecti) of 
cavalry. Such persons were the Tribuni 
Laticknii. — Centurionei, Next in rank to 
tlie Tribunus was the Centurio, who, as the 
name implies, commanded a century; and 
the century, being termed also ordo^ the cen- 
turions were fluently designated ordinum 
ductore* (hence, itdimere ordines^ offerre or- 
eUnes, ordinea impetrare^ ducere honestum 
ordinemf to be one of the principal cen- 
turions, &c.). The chief ordinary duties of 
the centurions were to drill the soldiers, to 
inspect their arms, clothing, and food, to 
watch the execution of the toils imposed, to 
visit the centinels, and to r^tilate the con- 
duct of their men, both in the camp and in the 
field. They also sat as judges in minor of- 
fences, and had the power of inflicting cor- 
poral punishment, whence their badge of office 
was a vine sapling, and thus vitis is tre- 
quently used to denote the office itself. 
Of the two centurions in each maniple the 
one first chosen took the command of the 
right division, the other of the left. The 
century to the right was considered as the 
first century of the maniple, and its com- 
mander took precedence probably withlhe title 
Prior, his companion to the left being called 
PoiUrior, the priore$ in each of the three 



divisions of Triarii, Prinoipes, and Hastati 
being the ten centurions first chosen. So 
long as these divisions were reoogniised, all 
the centurions of the Triarii appear to have 
ranked before those of the Principes, and all 
the centurions of the Principes before those 
of the Hastati. Moreover, since the mani- 
ples were numbered in each division ttom I 
to 10, there was probably a regular progres- 
sion from the first centurion of the first 
maniple down to the second centurion of the 
tenth maniple. The first centurion of the 
first maniple of the Triarii, originally named 
Oenturio PrimuSy and afterwards Centurio 
Primipilif or simply Primipilusy occupied a 
very conspicuous position. He stood next 
in rank to the Tribuni militum ; he had a 
seat in the military council ; to his charge 
was committed the eagle of the legion, whence 
he is sometimes styled Aquilifery and, under 
the empire at least, his office was very lucra- 
tive. A series of terms connected with these 
arrangements are furnished by the narrative 
which Sp. Ligustinus gives of his own career 
(Liv. xlii. 34). He thus enumerates the 
various steps of his promotion : — " Mihi T. 
Quinctius Flamininus deeumum ordinetn hat- 
tatum adsignavit ... me imper&tor dignum 
judicavit cui primum hastatum prioris centU' 
riae adsignaret ... a M\ Acilio mihi primus 
princeps prioris eenturiae est adsignatus . . . 
quater intra paucos annos primum piium 
duxi." The gradual ascent from the ranks 
being to the post of centurion : — 1. In the 
tenth maniple of the Hastati. 2. In the first 
century of the first maniple of the Hastati. 
3. In the first century of the first maniple of 
the Principes. 4. In the first century of the 
first maniple of the Triarii. — But even after 
the distinction between Hastati, Principes, 
and Triarii was altogether abolished, and 
they were all blended together in the cohorts, 
the same nomenclature with regard to the 
centuries and their commanders was retained, 
although it is by no means easy to perceive 
how it was applied. That great differences 
of rank existed among the centurions i» evi- 
dent from the phrases primores centurionum, 
primi ordines («. «. chief centurions), as op- 
posed to inferiores ordines^ and infimi ordines, 
and that promotion ftt)m a lower to a higher 
grade frequently took place, is evident from 
many passages in ancient authors. The 
election of optioneSy or lieutenants, by the 
centurions, has been already described. 

Fourth Period. From the times of the Orae^ 
chi until the downfall of the Republic. After 
the times of the Gracchi the following changes 
in military affairs may be noticed : — In the 
first consulship of Marius the legions were 
thrown open to citizens of all grades, without 
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distinotioii of fortune. The whole of the 
legionaries were armed and equipped in the 
name manner, all being now famished with 
the pUum ; and hence we see in Tacitus the 
pila and gktdU of the legionaries, opposed to 
the haatae and apathae of the auxiliaries. 
The legionaries when in battle order were no 
longer arranged in three lines, each consist- 
ing of ten maniples, with an open space be- 
tween each maniple, but in two lines, each 
consisting of five cohorts, with a space be- 
tween each cohort. The younger soldiers 
were no longer placed in the front, but in 
reserre, the van being composed of veterans, 
as may be seen from Tarious passages in 
Caesar. As a necessary result of the above 
arrangements, the distinction between Has- 
tati, Principes, and Triarii ceased to exist. 
These names, as applied to particular classes 
of soldiers, are not found in Caesar, in Taci- 
tus, nor in any writer upon military affairs 
after the time of Marius. The Yelites dis- 
appeared. The skirmishers, included under 
the general term Uvia armatway consisted 
for the most part of foreign mercenaries pos- 
sessing peculiar skill in the use of some na- 
tional weapon, such as the Balearic slingers, 
{fundUores)y the Cretan archers {sagittarii)^ 
and the Moorish dartmen {Jaculatores). 
Troops of this description had, it is true, 
been employed by the Romans even before 
the second Punic war, and were denominated 
levium armatorum (s. armorum) auxilia ; but 
now the levis armatura consisted exclusively 
of foreigners, were formed into a regular 
corps under their own officers, and no longer 
entered into the constitution of the legion. 
When operations requiring great activity 
were undertaken, such as could not be per- 
formed by mere skirmishers, detachments of 
legionaries were lightly equipped, and marched 
without baggage, for these special services ; 
and hence the frequent occurrence of such 
phrases as ea^editiy expediti tniliteSy expeditae 
cohortesy and even expeditae legionea. The 
cavalry of the legion underwent a change in 
every respect analogous to that which took 
place in regard of the light armed troops. It 
is evident, tvom. the history of Caesar's cam- 
paigns in Gaul, that the number of Roman 
equites attached to his army was very small, 
and that they were chiefly employed as aides- 
de-camp, and on confidential missions. The 
bulk of Caesar's cavalry consisted of foreign- 
ers, a fact which becomes strikingly apparent 
when we read that Ariovistus having stipu- 
lated that the Roman general should come 
to their conference attended by cavalry alone, 
Caesar, feeling no confidence in his Gaulish 
horse, dismotmted them, and supplied their 
place by soldiers of the tenth legion. In 



like manner they ceased to form part of tiie 
legion, and ttova. this time forward we find 
the legions and the cavalry spoken of as 
completely distinct from each other. After 
the termination of the Social War, when 
most of the inhabitants of Italy became 
Roman citizens, the ancient diatinction be- 
tween the Legumes and the SoeU disappeared, 
and all who had served as SocU became in- 
corporated with the legiones. An armj 
during the last years of the republie and 
under the earlier emperors consisted of So- 
manae Legionea et Auxilia s. Attanliarex, ^ 
latter term comprehending troops of all 
kinds, except the legions. Whenever the 
word aocii is applied to trooim after the date 
of the Social War, it is generally to be re- 
garded as equivalent to attxiliares. But the 
most important change of all was the estt- 
blisbment of the military professtoriy and the • 
distinction now first introduced between Ute 
civilian and the soldier. 

Fifth Period. From the establishment of 
the empire until the age of the Antonines, b.c. 
31— A. D. 150. Under the empire a regular 
army consisted of a certain number of le- 
giones and of Supplementay the Supplemoita 
being again divided into the imperial gruuds, 
which appear under several different fonm^ 
distinguished by different names ; and the 
Auxiliay which were subdivided into Soda* 
Ckthortea and NationeSy the latter being fior 
the most part barbarians. The Legiones, as 
already remarked, although still comiMsed of 
persons who enjoyed the privileges of Roman 
citizens, were now raised almost exclusivetj 
in the provinces. The legion was divided 
into 10 cohorts, and each cohort into 6 cen- 
turies ; the first cohort, which had the cus- 
tody of the eagle, was double the size of the 
others, and contained 960 men, the remain- 
ing cohorts contained each 480 men ; and 
consequently each ordinary century SO men, 
the total strength of the legion being thus 
5280 men.-^It is during this period that we 
first meet with the term VexiUarU or Vex- 
illay which occurs repeatedly in Tacitns. Hie 
vexillariiy or vexilla legionumy were those 
soldiers who, after having served in the 
legion for sixteen years, became exattetoraH, 
but continued to serve in company with that 
legion, under a vexillmn of their own, until 
they received their full discharge. The 
number attached to each legion was usually 
about five or six hundred. — ^The term exavc- 
torare also meant to discharge from miKtarff 
servieey but does not appear to have been in 
use before the Augustan period. It signified 
both a simple discharge, and a cashiering on 
account of some crime. During tiie later 
period of the empire the latter c 
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be^an almost excluaiTely to prevail. — As 
to tlie Praetorian troops, see Pkabtokiani. — 
frxmx the time when the cavalry were sepa- 
rated from the legioQ they were formed into 
bodies called alaey which varied in number 
according to circumstances. The Aloe were 
raised in the Boman provinces and consisted, 
probably, for the most part, of citizens, or at 
least subjects. But in addition to these every 
army at this period was attended by squad- 
roxis of light horse composed entirely of bar- 
barians ; and the chief duty performed by 
tbose named above was guiding the pioneers 
as they performed their labours in advance 
of the army. — Cohortes peditataey were bat- 
talions raised chiefly in the provinces, com- 
posed of Roman citizens, of subjects and 
allies, or of citizens, allies, and subjects 
indiscriminately. To this class of troops 
belonged the eohorteM auxUiares, the auxUia 
cohortium, and the aoeiorum eohortes, of whom 
vre read in Tacitus, together with a multitude 
of others recorded in inscriptions and named 
for the most part from the nations of which 
tbey were composed. These cohorts were 
numbered regularly like the legions. — Oo- 
hortes .Equitatae differed from the Pieditatae 
in this only, that they were made up of in- 
fantry combined with cavalry. — CUusioif 
which we may fairly render Marines^ were 
employed, according to Hyginus, as pioneers. 
They corresponded to the IfaveUes Socii, un- 
der the republic, who were always regarded 
as inferior to regular soldiers. After the 
establishment by Augustus of regular perma- 
nent fleets at Misenum, Ravenna, and on the 
coast of Gaul, a large body of men must have 
been required to man them, who were sometimes 
called upon to serve as ordinary soldiers. — 
KtUiones were battalions composed entirely 
of barbarians, or of the most uncivilised 
among the subjects of Rome, and were pro- 
bably chiefly employed upon outpost duties. 
— Urhanae Oohortes. Augustus, in addition 
to the praetorian cohorts, instituted a force 
of city guards, amounting to 6000 men di- 
vided into four battalions. They are usually 
distinguished as Cohorte* Urbanae or Urbana 
mUitiat their quarters, which were within 
the city, being the Urbana Castra. — Oohortes 
Vtgilwn, Augustus also organised a large 
body of night-watchers, whose chief duty was 
to act as firemen. They were divided into 
seven cohorts, in the proportion of one co- 
hort to each two RegioneSf were stationed in 
fourteen guardhouses {excubitoria)^ and called 
Oohortes Vxffilwn. They were commanded 
by a Fraefeetus, who was of equestrian 

EXILIXTM. [EzsnjiTX.] 

EXODIA (l£^8«a, from i^ and 68^) were 



old-fashioned and laughable interludes in 
verse, inserted in other plays, but chiefly in 
the Atellanae. The exodium seems to have 
been introduced among the Romans from 
Italian Greece ; but after its introduction it 
became very popular among the Romans, and 
continued to be played down to a very late 
period. 

EXOMIS (c{<ufiiO> a dress which had only 
a sleeve for the left arm, leaving the right 
with the shoulder and a part of the breast 
free, and was for this reason called exotnis. 
The exomis was usually worn by slaves and 
working people. 




Exomis (Bronie in British Museum). 

EXOMOSIA (iitoixfxrta). Any Athenian 
citizen when called upon to appear as a wit- 
ness in a court of justice (icAipwetv or «c#cAj|- 
Tcveu'), was obliged by law to obey the sum- 
mons, unless he could establish by oath that 
he was unacquainted with the case in ques- 
tion. This oath was called ef «f«)<rta, and the 
act of taking it was expressed by efi/*w<j*ot. 
A person appointed to a public office was at 
liberty to decline it, if he could take an oath 
that the state of his health or other circum- 
stances rendered it impossible for him to 
ftilfll the duties connected with it (ii6tiwad<u 
rifv opx^v, or tyiv x't.poTovCaif) : and this oath 
was likewise called i^ufuxrCa, or sometimes 
amo/yuxria. 

■ EXOSTRA (ef wcrrpo, from cfwtf^w), a thea- 
trical machine, by means of which things 
which had been concealed behind the curtain 
on the stage were pushed or rolled forward 
from behind it, and thus became visible to the 
8i>ectators. 

EXPEDITU8 is opposed to {ntpedi^tM, and 
signifies unincumbered with armour or with 
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baggage (impedintenta). Hence the epithet 
was often ^plied to any portion of the Bo- 
man army, when the necessity for haste, or 
the desire to conduct it with the greatest fa- 
cility firom place to place, made it desirable 
to leave behind every weight that could be 
spared. 

EXPLORAtORES. [Spbctlatoebs.] 

EXSEQUIAE. [FuNus.] 

EXSILIUM (<^vyir), banishment (1) Greek. 
Banishment among the Greek states sel- 
dom, if ever, appears as a punishment ap- 
pointed by law for particular offences. We 
might, indeed, expect this, for the division of 
Greece into a number of independent states 
would neither admit of the establishment of 
penal colonies, as among us, nor of the va- 
rious kinds of exile which we read of under 
the Roman emperors. The general term 
^vy^ (flight) was for the most part applied 
in the case of those who, in order to avoid 
some punishment or danger, removed from 
their own country to another. At Athens it 
took place chiefly in cases of homicide, or 
murder. An action for wilful murder was 
brought before the Areiopagus, and for man- 
slaughter before the court of the Ephetae. 
The accused might, in either case, withdraw 
himself (^evyeii') before sentence was passed ; 
but when a criminal evaded the punishment 
to which an act of murder would have ex- 
posed him had he remained in his own 
land, he was then banished for ever (^eiryet 
oci^vyuu'), and not allowed to return home 
even when other exiles were restored upon a 
general amnesty. Demosthenes says, that 
the word ^>«vytiv was properly applied to the 
exile of those who committed murder with 
malice aforethought, whereas the term /wfli- 
muaBai was used where the act was not in- 
tentional. The property also was confiscated 
in the former case, but not in the latter. 
When a verdict of manslaughter was re- 
turned, it was usual for the convicted party 
to leave his country by a "certain road, and 
to remain in exile till he induced some one 
of the relatives of the slain man to take com- 
passion on him. We are not informed what 
were the consequences if the relatives of the 
slain man refused to make a reconciliation ; 
supposing that there was no compulsion, it 
is reasonable to conclude that the exile was 
allowed to return after a fixed time. Plato, 
who is believed to have copied many of his 
laws from the constitution of Athens, fixes 
the period of banishment for manslaughter at 
one year. — ^Under ^wyn, or banishment, as a 
general term, is comprehended Ottracim (6<r- 
TpoKunUiX Those that were ostracised did 
not lose their property, and the time, as well 
as place of their banishment, was fixed. 



This ostracism is supposed by some to have 
been instituted by Cleisthenee, after the ex- 
pulsion of the Peisistratidae ; its nature sad 
object are thus explained by Aristotle : — 
" Democratical states (he observes) used to 
ostracise, and remove from the city for a de- 
finite time, those who appeared to be pre- 
eminent above their fellow-citusens, by rea- 
son of their wealth, the number of thdi 
friends, or any other means of inflnenoe." 
Ostracism, therefore, was not a panishmaat 
for any crime, but rather a precautionakry re- 
moval of those who possessed sufficient power 
in the state to excite either envy^or few. 
Thus Plutarch says, it was a good-natnred 
way of allaying envy by the humiliation of 
superior dignity and power. The manner of 
effecting it at Athens was as DoUows : — ^A 
space in the agora was enclosed by barrios, 
with ten entrances for the ten tribes. By 
these the tribesmen entered, eacb with his 
ostracon (oorpoicoi/), or piece of tile (whence 
the name ogtracistn), on which was w r i tlc a 
the name of the individual whtmi he wished 
to be ostracised. The nine archons and the 
senate, i. e. the presidents of that body, su- 
perintended the proceedings, and the party 
who had the greatest number of votes against 
him, supposing that this number amounted 
to 6000, was obliged to withdraw (/«*«»- 
ar^vai) from the city within ten days ; if the 
number of votes did not amount to 6000, no- 
thing was done. Some of the most distin- 
guished men at Athens were removed by 
ostracism, but recalled when the city foond 
their services indispensable. Among these 
wereThemistodes, Ansteides, and dimon, son 
ofMiltiades. The last person against whom il 
was used at Athens was Hyperbolus, a dema- 
gogue of low birth and character ; but the 
Athenians thought their own dignity com- 
promised, and ostracism degraded by such an 
application of it, and accordingly discontinned 
the practice.— From the ostracism of Athens 
was copied the Petaiism (ireToAiofwk) of the 
Syracusans, so called from the weroAoK, or 
leaf of the olive, on which was written the 
name of the person whom they wished to re- 
move from the city. The removal, however, 
was only for five years ; a sufficient time, as 
they thought, to humble the pride and hopes 
of the exile. In connection with petaUsm it 
may be remarked, that if any one were 
falsely registered in a demus, or ward, at 
Athens, his expulsion was called ck^uAAo. 
^pto, from the votes being given by leaves. 
Besides those exiled by law, or ostracised, 
there was frequently a great number of po- 
litical exiles in Greece ; men who, having 
distinguished themselves as the leaders ot 
one party, were expelled, or obliged tore- 
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move from their native city, when the oppo- 
site faction became predominant. They are 
spoken of as oi ^cvyovres or ol tKina^vnt^ and 
as o£ KarekBotrni after their return (^ koSoBo^) 
tlie -word Kardytw being applied to those who 
"were instrumental in effecting it. — ( 2 ) Ro- 
MAJv. Banishment as a punishment did not 
exist in the old Soman state. The etqtiae et 
igtni* interdiction which we so frequently read 
of in the republican period, was in reality 
not banishment, for it was only a ban, pro- 
nonnced by the people (by a lex)y or by a 
magistrate in a criminal court, by which a 
person was deprived of water and of fire ; 
tliat is, of the first necessaries of life ; and 
its effect was to incapacitate a person from 
exercising the rights of a citizen ; in other 
MTords, to deprive him of his citizenship. 
Such a person might, if he chose, remain at 
'Rome, and submit to the penalty of being an 
outcast, incapacitated from doing any legal 
act, and liable to be killed by any one with 
impunity. To avoid these dangers, a person 
suffering under such an interdict would na- 
turally withdraw from Rome, and in the 
earlier republican period, if he withdrew to 
a state between which and Rome isopolitical 
relations existed, he would become a citizen 
of that state. This right was called jw 
exsulandi with reference to the state to which 
the person came ; with respect to his own 
state, which he left, he was exaut^ and his 
condition was exsilium ; and with respect to 
the state which he entered, he was inquiti- 
nus.* In the same way a citizen of such a 
state had a right of going into exsilium at 
Rome ; and at Rome he might attach himself 
{aj^lieare ««) to a quasi-patronus. Exsilium, 
instead of being a punishment, would thus 
rather be a mode of evading punishment; 
but towards the end of the republic the 
aquae et ignis interdietio became a regular 
banishment, since the sentence usually speci- 
fied certain limits, within which a person was 
interdicted from fire and water. Thus Ci- 
cero was interdicted from fire and water 
within 400 miles from the city. The pun- 
ishment was inflicted for various crimes, as 
rw publieay peculattUy venefidunty &c. Under 
the empire there were two kinds of exsi- 
lium ; exsiliutn properly so called, and rele- 
gatio ; the great distinction between the two 
was, that the former deprived a person of his 
citizenship, while the latter did not. The 
distinction between exsiiitun and relegatio 
existed under the republic. Ovid also de- 
scribes himself; not as exnU, which he con- 

s tomination inus, to denote • 

iaw, like the word libertinus. 

prefix m appear* to be the correlative of ex in exsiU, 

the remaining part ^uU is probablr rdated to eol in 

auadeoUmuM. 



• TbA* word appears, by its tern 
persoo who was one of a class, 1 
The prefix m appears to be the c 



siders a term of reproach, but as relegatus. 
The chief species of exsilium was the d^tor- 
tatio in insulam or deportatio simply, which 
was introduced under the emperors in place 
of the aquae et ignis interdietio. The rele* 
gatio merely confined the person within, or 
excluded him from particular places. In the 
latter case it was called fuga lata^ fuga U- 
beraf or liberum exeiiium. The relegatus 
went into banishment; the deportatus was 
conducted to his place of bamshment, some- 
times in chains. 

EXTI8PEX. [Hahttspbx.] 

EXTRIoRDINARII. [Exbbcitus, p. 167.] 



FABRI are workmen who make anything 
out of hard materials, as fabri tignarHy 
carpenters, fabri aerarii^ smiths, &c. The dif- 
ferent trades were divided byNuma into nine 
collegia, which correspond to our companies 
or guilds. In the constitution of Servius 
TuUius, the fabri Ognarii and the fabri 
aerarii or ferrarii were formed into two cen- 
turies, which were called the centuriae /o- 
brUtn {not fabrorutn). They did not belong 
to any of the five classes into which Servius 
divided the people ; but the fabri tign. pro- 
bably voted with the first class, and the /o&rt 
aer. with the second. The fabri in the army 
were under the command of an officer called 
praefectus fabr&m, 

FAbUlA. [Cohokbia.] 

FAlARICA. [Hasta.] 

FALSUM . The oldest legislative provision 
at Rome against Falsum was that of the 
Twelve Tables against false testimony. The 
next legislation on Falsum, so far as we 
know, was a Lex Cornelia, passed in the time 
of the Dictator SuUa against forging, con- 
cealing, destroying, or committing any other 
fraudulent act respecting a will or othei 
instrument. The offence was a Crimen 
Publicum, and, under the emperors, the pun- 
ishment was deportatio in insulam for the 
" honestiores ;" and the mines or crucifixion 
for the "humiliores." 

FALX, dim. FALCXJLA (opmj, hpimvov, 
poet. 8p€rravri, dim, fipetraviov), a sickle ; a 
scythe ; a pruning-knife ; a falchion, &c. 
As Cfulter denoted a knife with one straight 
edgeyfalz signified any similar instrument, 
the single edge of which was curved. Some 
of its forms are given in the annexed cut. 
One represents Perseus with the falchion in 
his right hand, and the head of Medusa in 
his left. The two smaller figures are heads 
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of Satnm with the fklx in its original form ; 
and the fourth repreeenta the same divinity 
at Ml length. 




Falz. (From ancient Caxnow.) 



tense it signifies the totality of that which be- 
longs to a Boman citizen who is sui juris, 
and therefore a paterfamilias. Thus, in cer- 
tain cases of testamentary disposition, the 
word familia is explained by the equivalent 
ptOrimonium ; and the person who received 
the familia from the testator was called fa- 
mUiae emptor. But the word familia is 
sometimes limited to signify " persons," that 
is, all those who are in the power of a pater- 
familias, such as his sons {jilii-familiaa)^ 
daughters, grand-children, and slaves. Some- 
times /am»/ia is used to signify the slaves be- 
longing to a person, or to a body of persons 
(Moeietas). 

FANUM. [Templum.] 

FARTOR, a slave who fattened poultry. 

FASCES, rods bound in the form of a 
bundle, and containing an axe («eci4m) in 
the middle, the iron of which projected from 
them. They were usually made of birch, 
but sometimes also of the twigs of the elm. 
They are said to have been derived from Ve- 
tulonia, a city of Etruria. Twelve were car- 
ried before each of the kings by twelve lie- 
tors ; and on the expulsion of the Tarquins, 
one of the consuls was preceded by twelve 
lictors with the fasces and secures, and the 
other by the same number of lictors with the 
fasces only, or, according to some accounts, 
with crowns aro'ind them. But P. Valerius 



Publicola, who gave to the people the right 
of provocatio, ordained that the secures 
should be removed from the fasces, and al- 
lowed only one of the consuls to be preceded 
by the lictors while they were at Rome. 
The other consul was attended only by a sin- 
gle accensus [Aocensus]. When they -were 
out of Rome, and at the head of the army, each 
of the consuls retained the axe in the fasces, 
and was preceded by his own lictors, as be- 
fore the time of Valerius. The fksces and 
secures were, however^ carried before the 
dictator even in the city, and he was also 
preceded by twenty-four lictors, and the ma- 
gister equitum by six. The praetors w«« 
preceded in the city by two lictors with the 
fasces ; but out of Rome and at the head of 
an army by six, with the fasces and secures. 
The tribunes of the plebs, the aedHes and 
quaestors, had no lictors in the city, but in 
the provinces the quaestors were permitted to 
have the fasces. The lictors carried the 
fasces on their shoulders ; and when an in- 
ferior magistrate met one who was higher in 
rank, the lictors lowered their fasces to him. 
This was done by Valerius Publicola, when 
he addressed the people, and hence came 
the expression avibmittere fauces in the sense 
of to yield, to confess one's self inferior to 
another. When a general had gained a vic- 
tory, and had been sainted as Imperator by 



FAMILIA. The word familia eontaiBS 1 
the same element as the word /awnffag, a 
slave, and the verb /amti^aH. In its widest 
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his soldiers, he usually crowned his fasces 
with laurel. 




(Ftan die origiiMl in the Oepitol at Rome.) 



FASCLA, a band or fillet of cloth, worn, 
(1) round the head as an ensign of royalty ; 
— ( ^ ) hy women over the breast ; — ( 3 ) round 
the legs and feet, especially by women. 
When the toga had fallen into disuse, and 
the shorter pallium was worn in its stead, so 
that the legs were naked and exposed, /aaciae 
eruralet became conunon eyen with the male 
sex. 

FASCInUM (Ptuncavia), fascination, en- 
ehantment. The belief that some persons had 
the power of ii^uring others by their looks, 
was prevalent among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. The evil eye was supposed to ii^ure 
children particularly, but sometimes cattle 
also; whence Virgil {JScl. Bi. 103} says, 

** N«Kk> quia leneroe oculoe mihi faednat agnum." 

Various amulets were used to avert its influ- 
ence. 

FASTI. Faa signifies divine law: the epi- 
thet faaius is properly applied to anything 
in accordance with divine law ; and hence 
those days upon which legal business might, 
without impiety {sine piactdo), be transacted 
before the praetor, were technically denomi- 
nated fasti dies, i. e. lawful days. The sa- 
cred books in which the fasti dies of the year 
were marked were themselves denominated 



fasti ; the term, however, was employed to 
denote registers of various descriptions. Of 
these the two principal are the Fasti Saeri or 
Fasti Kalendares, and Fasti Jnnales or Fasti 
Historici. — I. Fasti Sacbi or Kalembabbs. 
For nearly four centuries and a half after the 
foundation of the city a knowledge of the 
calendar was possessed exclusively by the 
priests. One of the pontifices regularly pro- 
claimed the appearance of the new moon, 
and at the same time announced the period 
which would intervene between the Kalends 
and the Nones. On the Nones the country 
people assembled for the purpose of learning 
from the rex sacrorum the various festivals 
to be celebrated during the month, and the 
days on which they would fall. In like 
manner all who wished to go to law were 
obliged to inquire of the privileged few on 
what day they might bring their suit, and 
received the reply as if f^om the lips of an 
astrologer. The whole of this lore, so long 
a source of power and profit, and therefore 
jealously enveloped in mystery, was at length 
made public by a certain Cn. Flavins, scribe 
to App. Claudius ; who, having gained access 
to the pontifical books, copied out all the 
requisite information, and exhibited it in the 
forum for the use of the people at large. 
From this time forward such tables became 
common, and were known by the name of 
Fasti. They usually contained an enumera- 
tion of the months and days of the year ; the 
Nones, Ides, Nundinae, Dies Fasti, Nefasti, 
Comitiales, Atri, &c., together with the differ- 
ent festivals, were marked in their proper 
places : astronomical observations on the 
risings and settings of the fixed stars, and the 
commencement of the seasons were frequently 
inserted. [Caleitda&ivh ; Dies.] — II. Fasti 
Amnalbs or HisTOBici. Chronicles such as 
the Annales Maximi, containing the names of 
the chief magistrates for each year, and a 
short account of the most remarkable events 
noted down opposite to the days on which 
they occurred, were, from the resemblance 
which they bore in arrangement to the 
sacred calendars, denominated faaU; and 
hence this word is used, especially by the 
poets, in the general sense of historical re- 
cords. In prose writers fasti is commonly 
employed as the technical term for the regis- 
ters of consuls, dictators, censors, and other 
magistrates, which formed part of the public 
archives. Some most important fasti belong- 
ing to this class, executed probably at the 
beginning of the reign of Tiberius, have been 
partially preserved, and are deposited in the 
Capitol in Rome, where they are known by 
the name of the Fasti Capitolini. 

FASTIGIUM. An ancient Greek or Ro- 
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man temple, of rectangnlar oonstnietion, is 
terminated at its upper extremity by a tri- 
angpilar figure, both in front and rear, which 
rests upon the cornice of the entablature as 
a base, and has its sides formed by the cor- 
nices which terminate the root The whole 
of this triangle above the trabeation is im- 
plied in the term fMtigium^ called iem.^ 
by the Greeks, pediment by our architects. 




Faatigium. (From a Coin.) 



The dwelling-houses of the Komans had no 
gable ends ; consequently when the word is 
applied to them, it is not in its strictly tech- 
nical sense, but designates the roof simply, 
and is to be understood of one which rises 
to an apex, as distinguished from a fiat one. 
The fastigium, properly so called, was appro- 
priated to the temples of the gods ; there- 
fore, when the Romans began to bestow di- 
vine honours upon Julius Caesar, amongst 
other privileges which they decreed to him, 
was the liberty of erecting a fastigium to his 
house, that is, a portico and i)ediment towards 
the street, like that of a temple. 

FAX (^aiw), a torch. As the principal 
use of torches was to give light to those who 
went abroad after simset, the portion of the 
Roman day immediately succeeding sun-set 
was called fcuc or prima fax. The use of 
torches after sun-set, and the practice of cele- 
brating marriages at that time, probably led 
to the consideration of the torch as one of 
the necessary accompaniments and symbols 
of marriage. Among the Romans the /Mr 
nuptialis having been lighted at the parental 
hearth, was carried before the bride by a boy 
whose parents were alive. The torch was also 
carried at funerals {fax sepulchralis), both be- 
cause these were often nocturnal ceremonies, 
and because it was used to set fire to the pile. 

FECIALES. [Fetiales.] 

FEMINALIA, worn in winter by Augustus 
Caesar, who was very susceptible of cold. It 
Hoems probable that they were breeches re- 
sembling ours. 

FENESTRA. [Domus.] 

FENUS or FOENUS (t6kos), interest of 



money. — (1) Gbssk. At Athens there was 
uo restriction upon the rate of interest. A 
rate might be expressed or represented in 
two different ways: (1.) by the number of 
oboU or drachmae paid by the month for every 
mina ; (2) by the part of the principal (to 
apxoMy or Kc^oAoMw) paid as interest eitiier 
annually or for the whole period of the kna. 
According to the former method, -v^hich was 
renerally used when money was lent npoa 
eal security (rwcot rjrywot or eyyeuu), difl^- 
nt rates were depressed as follows : — 10 
or cent, by eirl nitn^ 6^oAoi?, i. e. 5 obeli per 
month for every mina, or 60 oboli a years 
10 drachmae =-,^ of a mina. Similarly, 
12 per cent, by hn Spaxft-fi per montk 

16 per cent. „ hr* oktw 6/3oAoi9 „ 

18 per cent. „ eir cvi^ o/SoAoT; „ 

24 per cent. „ em Svai Spaxfjuu^ „ 

36 per cent. „ eirl rpu/i SpajctiaZs ,, i 

5 per cent. „ e«i tptty ^^uo/3oXu^, probaUy. 
Another method was generally adopted is 
cases of bottomry (rb vovruuSi', wmccm, Marrucoi, 
or eit*o<rw), where money was lent npoo 
the ship's cargo or freightage (en-l t^ moSuX ^ 
or the ship itself, for a specified time, com- 
monly that of the voyage. By this method 
the following rates were thus repres^ited :— 
10 per cent, by r6Kot cirtd^arot, t. e. inte- 
rest at the rate of a tenth ; 12|, 16^ 20, 3S^ 
by rdxoi «in$7Jooi, c^cktm, cirtir^uiirroi, and 
eiriTpiTOi, respectively. The usual rates d 
interest at Athens about the time of Demoe- 
thenes varied firom 12 to 18 per cent. — (8) , 
Roman. Towards the close of the repoblie, 
and also under the emperors, 12 per cent 
was the legal rate of interest. The interest 
became due on the first of erery month : 
henoe the phrases tristeg or celeres ealenSat i 
and eaUndarwm, the latter meaning a debt- 
book or book of accounts. The rate of inte- 
rest was expressed in the time of Cicero, and 
afterwards, by means of the as and its divi- 
sions, according to the following table : — 

Asses usurae, or one as per 
month for the use of one 
htmdred =12 percent. 

Deunces usurae .... 11 

Dextantes „ 10 

Dodrantes 



Septunces 

Semisses 

Quincunces „ 

Trientes 

Quadrantes ,, 

Sextantes 

XJnciae 



Instead of the phrase asses ustirae, a syno- 
nyme was used, viz. eentesimae usurae, in- 
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asxnnch as at this rate of interest there was 
paid, in a hundred months a sum equal to the 
"wliole principal. Hence hinae centesitnae = 
24 per cent., and quatemae pentesimae-s 
48 per cent. The monthly rate of the cen- 
tesixnae was of foreign origin, and first 
adopted at Borne in the time of Bulla. The 
old yearly rate established by the Twelve 
Tables (b. c. 450) was the unciarium fenua. 
Tlie uncia was the twelfth part of the as, 
and since the full (12 oz.) copper coinage was 
still in use at Itome when the Twelve Tables 
'became law, the phrase undarium fenus 
'would be a natural expression for interest of 
one ounce in the i>ound ; i. e. a twelfth part 
jf the sum borrowed, or 8^ per cent., not per 
montli, but per year. This rate, if calculated 
for the old Roman year of ten months, would 
give 10 per cent, for the civil year of twelve 
months, which was in common use in the 
time of the decemvirs. If a debtor could 
not pay the principal and interest at the end 
of the year, he used to borrow money from a 
fresh creditor, to pay oflF Ms old debt. This 
proceeding was very fi*equent, and called a 
versura. It amounted to little short of pay- 
ings compound interest, or an ematocismus 
anniversarifUt another phrase for which was 
uaurae renovatae ; e. g. centesitnae renovatae 
is 12 per cent, compound interest, to which 
Cicero opi>08es eentesimae perpettto fenore = 
12 per cent, simple interest. The following 
phrases are of common occurrence in con- 
nection with borrowing and lending money 
at interest: — Fecuniam apud aiiguem collo- 
carey to lend money at interest ; releyere, to 
call it in again ; cavere, to give security for 
it ; opponere or opponere pignori^ to give as a 
pledge or mortgage. The word nomen is 
also of extensive use in money transactions. 
Properly it denoted the name of a debtor, 
registered in a banker's or any other account- 
book : heuce it came to signify the articles of 
an account, a debtor, or a debt itself. Thus 
■we have bonum nomeny a good debt ; nomina 
faeerey to lend monies, and also to borrow 
money. 

FErILIA. [Fuinjs, p. 191, a.] 
FERCULUM {irom fer-o) is applied to any 
kind of tray or platform used for carrying 
anything. Thus it is used to signify the 
tray or firame on which several dishes were 
brought in at once at dinner; and hence 
ferctUa came to mean the number of courses 
at dinner, and even the dishes themselves. 
The ferculum was also used for carrying the 
images of the gods in the procession of the 
circus, the ashes of the dead in a faneral, 
and the spoils in a triumph; in all which 
cases it appears to have been carried on the 
shoulders or in the hands of men. 



FERETRUM. [Funus.] 

FERIAE, holidays, were, generally speak- 
ing, days or seasons during which fi«e-bom 
Romans suspended their political transactions 
and their law-suits, and during which slaves 
enjoyed a cessation from labour. All feriae 
were thus dies nefasti. The feriae included 
all days consecrated to any deity; conse- 
quently all days on which public festivals 
were celebrated were feriae or dies feriati. 
But some of them, such as the feria vinde- 
mialis, and the feriae aestivae, seem to have 
had no direct connection with the worship 
of the gods. The nnndinae, however, during 
the time of the kings and the early period of 
the republic, were feriae only for the popu- 
lus, and days of business for the plebeians, 
until, by the Hortensian law, they became 
fasti or days of business for both orders. All 
feriae publicae, i. e. those which were ob- 
served by the whole nation, were divided 
into feriae stativae, feriae conceptivaet and 
feriae imperativae, Feriae stativae or statae 
were those which were held regularly, and 
on certain days marked in the calendar. To 
these belonged some of the great festivals, 
such as the Agonalia, Carmentalia, Luper- 
calia, &c. Feriae conceptivae or conceptae 
were held every year, but not on certain or 
fixed days, the time being every year ap- 
pointed by the magistrates or priests. Among 
these we may mention the feriae Latinae, 
feriae Sementivae, Paganalia, and Compi- 
talia. ' Feriae imperativae were those which 
were held on certain emergencies at the 
command of the consuls, praetors, or of a 
dictator. The manner in which all public 
feriae were kept bears great analogy to the 
observance of our Sunday. The people visited 
the temples of the gods, and offered up their 
IH'ayers and sacrifices. The most serious and 
solemn seem to have been the feriae impera- 
tivae, but all the others were generally at- 
tended with rejoicings and feasting. All 
kinds of business, especially law-suits, were 
suspended during the public feriae, as they 
were considered to pollute the sacred season. 
The most important of the holidays designated 
by the name of feriae, are the Feriae Latinae^ 
or simply Latinae (the original name was 
Latiar)t which were said to have been insti- 
tuted by the last Tarquin in commemoration 
of the alliance between the Romans and La- 
tins. This festival, however, was of much 
higher antiquity ; it was a panegyris, or a 
festival, of the whole Latin nation, celebrated 
on the Alban mount ; and all that the last 
Tarquin did was to convert the original La- 
tin festival into a Roman one, and to make 
it the means of hallowing and cementing the 
alliance between the two nations. Before 
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the union, the chief magistrate of the Latins 
had presided at the festival; but Tarqnin 
now assumed this distinction, which subse- 
quently, after the destruction of the Latin 
commonwealth, remained with the chief 
magistrates of Rome. The object of this 
panegyris on the Alban mount was the wor- 
ship of Jupiter Latiaris, and, at least as long 
as the Latin republic existed, to deliberate 
and decide on matters of the confederacy, 
and to settle any disputes which might have 
arisen among its members. As the feriae 
Latinae belonged to the conceptivae, the 
time of their celebration greatly depended on 
the state of affairs at Rome, since the consuls 
were never allowed to take the field until 
they had held the Latinae. This festival 
was a great engine in the hands of the magis- 
trates, who had to appoint the time of its 
celebration {conciperey edicere^ or indicere 
Latinos) ; as it might often suit their purpose 
either to hold the festival at a particular 
time or to delay it, in order to prevent or 
delay such public proceedings as seemed 
ii^urious and pernicious, and to promote 
others to which they were favourably dis- 
posed. The festival lasted six days. 

FESCENNINA, scil. carmina, one of the 
earliest kinds of Italian poetry, which con- 
sisted of rude and jocose verses, or rather 
dialogues of extempore verses, in which the 
merry country folks assailed and ridiculed 
one another. This amusement seems ori- 
ginally to have been peculif^r to country peo- 
ple, but it was also introduced into ^e towns 
of Italy and at Rome, where we find it men- 
tioned as one of those in which young people 
indulged at weddings: ^ 

FSTLSXES or FECIALES, a college of 
Roman priests, who acted as the guardians 
of the public faith. It was their province, 
when any dispute arose with a foreign state, 
to demand satisfaction, to determine the cir- 
cumstances under which hostilities might be 
commenced, to perform the various religious 
rites attendant on the solemn declaration of 
war, and to preside at the formal ratification 
of peace. When an injury had been received 
from a foreign state, four fetiales were de- 
puted to seek redress, who again elected one 
of their number to act as their representative. 
This individual was styled the pater patratus 
poptUi Eomanu A fillet of white wool was 
bound round his head, together with a wreath 
of sacred herbs gathered within the inclosure 
of the Capitoline hill {Verbenae; Sagmina), 
whence he was sometimes named Verbenarius. 
Thus equipped, he proceeded to the confines 
of the offending tribe, where he halted, and 
addressed a prayer to Jupiter, calling the 
god to witpess, with heavy imprecations, that 



his complaints were well founded and his 
demands reasonable. He tiien croaeed the 
border, and the same form was repeated in 
nearly the same words to the first native of 
the soil whom he might chance to meet; 
again a third time to the sentinel or any 
citizen whom he encountered at the gate (rf 
the chief town; and a fourth time to the 
magistrates in the forum in presence of the 
people. If a satisfactory answer was not 
returned within thirty days, after publicly 
delivering a solemn denunciation of what 
might be expected to follow, he returned to 
Rome, and, accompanied by the r^t of the 
fetiales, made a report of his mission to the 
senate. If the people, as well as the senate, 
decided for war, the pater i>atratus again set 
forth to the border of the hostile territory, 
and launched a spear tipped with iron, or 
charred at the extremity and smeared with 
blood (emblematjic doubtless of fire and 
slaughter), across the boimdary, pr<niouneiBg 
at the same time a solemn declaration of war. 
The demand for redress, and the proclama- 
tion of hostilities, were alike termed dari' 
gatio. The whole system is said to have 
been borrowed fh>m the Aequlcolae or the 
Ardeates, and similar us^iges undoubtedly 
prevailed among the Latin staites. The num- 
ber of the fetiales cannot be ascisrtained with 
certainty, but they were probably twenty. 
They were originaUy selected from t^e most 
noble funilies, and tiieir office lasted for life. 
FIBULA (irtp6vi\y v6fnn\\ a brooch or 
buckle, consisting of a pin (actw), and of a 
curved portion famished with a hook (jtXnU). 




Fibulae, brooches or bucklts. v.BritHh Hi 



FICTILE (xepofios, xcpo/uov, oorpoicov, hirr- 
pdjuvov)f earthenware, a vessel or other ar- 
ticle made of baked clay. The instruments 
used in pottery {ars fiffidina) were the fol- 
lowing : — 1. The wheel (Tpox<k, orbit, rota, 
rotajifftilaris). 2. Pieces of wood or bone, 
which the potter (xepoficvs, figtdtu) held in 
his right hand, and applied occasionally to 
the surface of the clay during its revolution. 
3. Moulds {/ormae, iwot), used either to 
decorate with figures in relief vessels which 
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tiad been thrown on the wheel, or to produce 
foliage, animals, or any other appearances, 
an. Antefixa, on cornices of terra cotta, and 
imitatiye or ornamental pottery of all other 
irf^«ia, in which the wheel was not adapted 
to give the first shape. 4. Gravers or scal- 
pels, nsed by skilful modellers in giving to 
figrtures of all kinds a more perfect finish and 
a bigher relief than could be produced by the 
use of moulds. The earth used for making 
pottery (xepa/tunfY^), was commonly red, and 
often of so lively a colour as to resemble 
coral. Other pottery is brown or cream- 
coloured, and sometimes white. Some of the 
ancient earthenware is throughout its sub- 
stance black, an effect produced by mixing the 
earth with comminuted asphaltum {gaffates)^ 
or with some other bituminous or oleaginous 
substance. It appears also that asphaltum, 
"with pitch and tar, both mineral and vege- 
table, was used to cover the surface like a 
varnish. The best pottery was manufactured 
at Athens, in the island of Samos, and in 
Etruria. A quarter of Athens was called 
Gerameicus, because it was inhabited by 
potters. Vessels, before being sent for the 
last time to the furnace, were sometimes im- 
mersed in that finely prepared mud, now 
technically called " slip,'* by which the sur- 
flEUse is both smoothed and glazed, and at the 
same time receives a fresh colour. Ruddle, 
oar red ochre (jmA.to«, rttbrica), was princi- 
pallj employed for this purpose. To produce 
a ftirther variety in the paintings upon vases 
the artists employed a few brightly coloured 
earths and metallic ores. [Pictttba.] 

FIDEICOMMISSUM may be defined to be 
a testamentary disposition, by which a person 
-who gives a thing to another imposes on him 
the obligation of transferring it to a third 
person. The obligation was not created by 
-words of legal binding force {eivilia verba) ^ 
but by words of request {precativi), such as 
fideUomtnittOj peto, volo dart, and the like ; 
which were the operative words {verba utilia). 
FIDt^CIA. If a man transferred his pro- 
perty to another, on condition that it should 
be restored to him, this contract was called 
Fiduoia, and the person to whom the pro- 
perty was so transferred was said fidueiam 
aecipere. The trustee was bound to dischaige 
his trust by restoring the thing : if he did 
not, he was liable to an actio fiduciae or fidu- 
ciaria, which was an actio bonae fidei. If 
the trustee was condemned in the action, the 
ocmsequence was infamia. 

FISCU8, the imperial treasury. Under 
the republic the public treasury was called 
Aerarium, [AEHAiinru.] On the establish- 
ment of the imperial power, there was a 
division of the provinces between the senate. 



as the representative of the old republic, and 
the Caesar or emperor ; and there was con- 
sequently a division of the most important 
branches of public income and expenditure. 
The property of the senate retained the name 
of Aerarium^ and that of the Caesar, as such, 
received the name of Fiscus. The private 
property of the Caesar {res privata principiSf 
ratio Oaeaaris) was quite distinct from that 
of the fiscus. The word fiscus signified a 
wicker-basket, or pannier, in which the Ro- 
mans were accustomed to keep and carry 
about large sums of money ; and hence fiscus 
came to signify any person's treasure or 
money chest. The importance of the impe- 
rial fiscus soon led to the practice of appro- 
priating the name to that property which the 
Caesar claimed as Caesar, and the word fis- 
cus, without any adjunct, was used in this 
sense. Ultimately the word came to signify 
generally the property of the state, the Caesar 
having concentrated in himself all the sove- 
reign power, and thus the word fiscus finally 
had the same signification as aerarium in the 
republican period. Various officers, as Procu- 
ratores, Advocati, Fatroni, and Praefecti, 
were employed in the administration of the 
fiscus. 

FLlBELLUM, dim, FLABELLIJLUM, 
(piirts), a fan. Fans were of elegant forms, 
of delicate colours, and sometimes of costly 
and splendid materials, such as peacock's 
feathers ; but they were stiff and of a fixed 
shape, and were held by female slaves {Jla- 
belliferae)t by beautiful boys, or by eunuchs, 
whose duty it was to wave them so as to 
produce a cooling breeze. Besides separate 
feathers the ancient fan was sometimes made 
of linen, extended upon a light frame. 

FLAGRUM, dim, FLAGELLUM (^wwrri^), 
a whip, a scourge, to the handle of which 
was fixed a lash made of cords {funibiu), or 
thongs of leather (/om), especially thongs 
made from the ox's hide {bubtUis exuviis). 
The floffellum properly so called was a dread- 




Flagellum, Scourge. (From r Rn»4«licf at Rome, nnd 
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tnl ixistminent, and is thus put in opposition 
to the teuticaf which was a simple whip. 
(Hor. Sat. L 3. 119.) Cicero in like manner 
contrasts the severe /o^Ua with the virgae. 
The flagellom was chiefly nsed in the punish- 
ment of slaves. It was knotted with bones 
or heavy indented circles of bronze or termi- 
nated by hooks, in which case it was aptly 
denominated a scorpion. We likewise find 
that some gladiators fonght with the flagella, 
as in the coin here introduced. 

FLYMEN, the name for any Koman priest 
who was devoted to the service of one parti- 
cular god, and who received a diBtingnishing 
epithet trian the deity to whom he ministered. 
The most dignified were those attached to 
IHJovis, Mars, and Quiirinus, the Flamen Du 
alisy Flamen MarHdliay and Flamen Qutri- 
nalie. They are said to have been established 
by Numa. The number was eventually in- 
creased to fifteen : the three original flamens 
were always chosen tnxta among the patri- 
cians, and styled Mqjores ; the rest from the 
plebeians, with the epithet Minoree. Among 
the minores, we read of the Flamen Floralis^ 
the Flamen CarmentaliSj &c. The flainens 
were elected originally at the Comitia Curiata, 
but it is conjectured that subsequently to the 
passing of the Lex Domitia (b. c. 104) they 
were chosen in the Comitia Tributa. After 
being nominated by the people, they were 
received (capti) and installed {ittatsgurabati' 
tur) by the pontifex maximus, to whose 
authority they were at all times subject. 
The office was understood to last for life ; 
but a flamen might be compelled to resign 
{flaminio abire) for a breach of duty, or even 
on account of the occurrence of an ill- 
omened accident while discharging his fiinc- 
tions. Their characteristic dress was the 
apex [ApKx], the laetia [Laena], and a laurel 
wreath. The most distinguished of ali the 
flamens was the Dialis ; the lowest in rank 
the Pomonalie. The former eiyoyed many 
peculiar honours. When a vacancy occurred, 
three persons of. patrician descent, whose 
parents had been married according to the 
ceremonies of confarreatio^ were nominated 
by the Comitia, one of whom was selected 
{captus), and consecrated {inattgurabatur) by 
the pontifex maximus. From that time 
forward he was emancipated from the con- 
trol of his father, and became sui juris. He 
alone of all priests wore the cUhogalerua ; he 
had a right to a lictoTj to the toga praetexta, 
the sella curuliSf and to a seat in the senate 
in virtue of his office. If one in bonds took 
refuge in his house, his chains were imme- 
diately struck off. To counterbalance these 
high honours, the dialis was subjected to a 
multitude of xestrictions. It was unlawful | 



for him to be out of the city for a dn^ 
night ; and he was forbidden to sleep out of 
his own bed for three nights consecutivdy. 
He might not mount upon horsebacdc, nor 
even touch a horse, nor look upon an army 
marshalled without the pomoerium, and 
hence was seldom elected to the ctmsulship. 
The object of the above rules was manifestly 
to make him literally Jovi adsiduum saeer- 
dotem ; to compel constant attention to the 
duties of the priesthood. Flaminica was 
the name given to the wife of the dialis. He 
was required to wed a virgin according to 
the ceremonies of eonfarreatio, which regu- 
lation also applied to the two other flaminra 
majores ; and he could not marry a second 
time. Hence, since her assistance was essen- 
tial in the performance of certain ordinance^ 
a divorce was not permitted, and if she died, 
the dialis was obliged to resign. The muni- 
cipal towns also had their flamens. Thus 
the celebrated affiray between Milo and do- 
dius took place while the former was on his 
way to Lanuvium, of which he was then 
dictator, to declare the election of a flamen 
{adflatMnem prodetidum), 

FLAMMEUM. [MA-nuMoiauM.] 

FLOrALIA, or Florales Ludi, a festival 
which was celebrated at Rome in honour <rf 
Flora or Chloris, during five days, beginning 
on the 28th of April and ending on the 2nd 
of May. It was said to have been institoted 
at Rome in 238 b. c, at the command of an 
oracle in the Sibylline books, for the purpose 
of obtaining from the goddess the protectum 
of the blossoms. The celebration was, as 
usual, conducted by the aediles, and was car- 
ried on with excessive merriment, drinking, 
and lascivious games. 

FOCALE, a covering for the ears and 
neck, made of wool, and worn by infirm and 
delicate persons. 

FOCUS, dim. FOCIJLUS (i<rria : iaxapa, <•* 
xapis), a fire-place ; a hearth ; a brazier. The 
fire-place possessed a sacred character, and was 
dedicated among the Romans to t^ie Lares ol 
each family. Moveable hearths, or bnuders, 
properly called foculiy were frequently used. 
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FOEDERATAE CIVITATES, FOEDE- 
BXTI, SOCII. In the seventli century of 
IBLome these names expressed those Italian 
stsktes which were connected with Rome by 
a treaty {foedus). These names did not 
iuclixde Roman colonies or Latin colonies, or 
axiy place which had obtained the Roman 
civitas or citizenship. Among the foederati 
■were the Latinit who were the most nearly 
related to the Romans, and were designated 
by this distinctive name ; the rest of the 
foederati were comprised under the col- 
lective name of Socii or Foederati. They 
w^ere independent states, yet under a genend 
liability to furnish a contingent to the Roman 
army. Thus they contributed to increase 
tlie x>ower of Rome, but they had not the 
privileges of Roman citizens. The discon- 



tent among the foederati, and their claims to 
be admitted to the privileges of Roman citi« 
zens, led to the Social War. The Julia Lex 
(b. c. 90) gave the civitas to the Socii and 
Latini ; and a lex of the following year con- 
tained, among other provisions, one for the 
admission to the Roman civitas of those 
peregrini who were entered on the lists of 
the citizens of federate states, and who com- 
plied with the provisions of the lex. [Ci- 
vitas.] 

FOENUS. [Fentjs.] 

FOLLIS— (1) An inflated ball of leather, 
which boys and old men among the Romans 
threw from one to another as a gentle exer- 
cise of the body. — (2) A leather purse or 
bag. — (3) A pair of bellows, consisting of 
two inflated skins, and having valves ad- 




Folio, Bellows. (From a Roman Lamp.) 



justed to the natural apertures at one part 
for admitting the air, and a pipe inserted 
into another part for its emission. 

FONS (itp^M?), a spring of water, and also 
an artificial fountain, made either by covering 
and decorating a spring with buildings and 
sculpture, or by making a jet or stream of 
water, supplied by an elevated cistern, play 
into an artificial basin. Such fountains 



served the double purpose of use and orna- 
ment. They were covered to keep them pure 
and cool, and the covering was frequently in 
the form of a monopteral temple : there were 
also statues, the subjects of which were sug- 
gested by the circumstance that every foun 
tain was sacred to some divinity, or they 
were taken from the whole range of mytho- 
logical legends. A very large proportion of 
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the immeiue supply of water brought to 
Rome by the aqueducts was devoted to the 
public fountains, which were divided into 
two classes ; namely, laeuiy ponds or reser- 
vdrs, and atUientes^ jets of water, besides 
which many of the castella were so con- 
structed as to be also fountains. There were 
also many small private fountains in the 
houses and villas of the wealthy. 




Fountain. v.Pn>na • Painting at Pompeii.) 

FORES. [DOMtJS.] 

FORNAClLIA, a festival in honour of 
Fornax, the goddess of furnaces, in order 
that the com might be properly baked. 
This ancient festival is said to have been 
instituted by Numa. The time for its cele- 
bration was proclaimed every year by the 
curio maximus, who announced in tablets, 
which were placed in the forum, the differ- 
ent part which each curia had to take in the 
celebration of the festival. Those persons 
who did not know to what curia they be- 
longed performed the sacred rites on the 
Qmrinalia, called fi*om this circumstance the 
Stuttorum ferittBy which fell on the last day 
of the Fomacalia. 

FORNIX, in its primary sense, is syno- 
nymous with A&cus, but more commonly 
implies an arched vault, constituting both 
roof and ceiling to the apartment which it 
encloses. 

FORUM. [See Classical Dict.] 

FRAMEA. [Hasta.] 

FRlTRES ARVAXES. [Abvalxs Fba- 

TBJBS.] 

FRfiNTTM (xaAn/6s), a bridle. That Belle- 
rophon might be enabled to perform the ex- 
ploits required of him by the king of Lycia, 
he was presented by Athena with a bridle as 
the means of subduing the winged horse Pe- 
gasus, who submitted to receive it whilst he 
was slaking his thirst at the fountain Pei- 
rene. Such was the Grecian account of the 
Invention of the bridle, and in reference to it 



Athena was worshipped at Corinth under the 
titles ^iTiria and XoAtvtTK. The bit (oreo, ^ 




lia, aT6fiiov)f was commonly made of sevenl 
pieces, and flexible, so as not to hurt the 
horse's mouth ; although there was likewise 
a bit which was armed with protaberanees 
resembling wolves' teeth, and therefore called 
lupaium, 

FRIGIDArIuM. [Balnettm.] 

FRITILLUS (<^iM4$(), a dice-box of a ey^a- 
drical form, and therefore called also tmri- 
euUHy or pyrgusy and formed with paraDd 
indentations {gradus) on the inside, so as to 
make a rattling noise when the dice were 
shaken in it. 

FRtJMENTARIAE LEGES. The supply 
of com at Rome was considered one of tiie 
duties of the government. The sui)eruiteiid- 
ence of the corn-market belonged in ordinary 
times to the aediles, but when great scarcity 
prevailed, an extraordinary officer was ^>- 
pointed for the purpose under the title of 
Prcufechu Annonae, Even in early times it 
had been usual for the state on certain occa- 
sions, and for wealthy individuals, to make 
occasional donations of com to the i»eople 
{donatiOf largiUoy divisio ; subsequently called 
fhtmentatio). But such donations were only 
casual ; and it was not till b. c. 123, that tiie 
first legal provision was made for supplying the 
poor at Rome with com at a price much below 
its market value. In that year C. Sempronius 
Gracchus brought forward the first Lex jFH»- 
mentariay by which each citizen was entitled 
to receive every month a certain quantity of 
wheat {tritioum) at the price of 6^ asses tar 
the modius, which was equal to 1 gallon and 
nearly 8 pints English. This was only a 
trifle more than half the market price. Eadi 
person probably received five modii monthly, 
as in later times. About b. c. 91, the trilnme 
M. Octavius brought forward the Lex OcUma^ 
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-wbich modified the law of Gracchus to some 
extent, so that the public treasury did not 
sixffer so much. Sulla went still further, and 
by his Lex Oomeliay b. o. 82, did away alto- 
gether with these distributions of com ; but 
in B. c. 73, the Lex Sempronia was renewed 
by the Lex Terentia CasaiOf which enacted 
tliat each Roman citizen should receive 5 
modii a month at the price of 6^ asses for 
each modius. The Leges Frumentariae had 
sold com to the people; but by the Lex 
Olodia of the tribune Clodius, b. c. 58, the 
com was distributed without any payment ; 
the abolition of the payment cost the state a 
fiftli part of its revenues. When Caesar be- 
came master of the Soman world, he re- 
solved to remedy the evils attending the 
system, so far as he was able. He did not 
venture to abolish altogether these distribu- 
tions of com, but he did the next best thing 
in his power, which was reducing the num- 
ber of the recipients. During the civil wars 
numbers of persons, who had no claim to the 
Roman franchise, had settled at Rome in 
order to obtain a share in the distributions. 
Caesar excluded firom this privilege every 
person who could not prove that he was a 
Koman citizen; and thus the 820,000 per- 
sons, who had previously received the com, 
were at once reduced to 150,000. The use- 
ful regulations of Caesar fell into neglect 
after his death ; and in b. c. 5, the number 
of recipients had amounted to 320,000. But 
in B. c. 2, Augustus reduced the number of 
recipients to 200,000, and renewed many o^ 
Caesar's regulations. The chief of them 
seem to have been: 1. That every citizen 
should receive monthly a certain quantity of 
com (probably 5 modii) on the payment of a 
certain small sum. Occasionally, in seasons of 
scarcity, or in order to confer a particular 
favour, Augustus made these distributions 
quite gratuitous; they then became eongu 
aria, [Conoiabivh.] 2. That those who 
-were completely indigent should receive the 
com gratuitously, and should be ftimished 
for the purpose with tesserae nummariae or 
frumentariae^ which entitled them to the com 
-without payment. The system which had 
been established by Augustus, was followed 
by his successors ; but as it was always one 
of the first maxims of the state policy of the 
Roman emperors to prevent any disturbance 
in the capital, they frequently lowered the 
price of the public com, and also distributed it 
gratuitously as a oongiarium. Hence, the cry 
of the i>opulace panem et cireensea. In course 
of time, the sale of the com by the state 
seems to have ceased altogether, and the dis- 
tribution became altogether gratuitous. Every 
corn-receiver was therefore kow provided 



with a tessera, and this tessera, when once 
granted to him, became his property. Hence 
it came to pass, that he was not only allowed 
to keep the tessera for^life, but even to dis- 
pose of it by sale, and bequeath it by will. 
Every citizen was competent to hold a tes- 
sera, with the exception of senators. Fur- 
ther, as the com had been originally distri- 
buted to the people according to the thirty- 
five tribes into which they were divided, the 
corn-receivers in each tribe formed a kind of 
corporation, which came eventually to be 
looked upon as the tribe, when the tribes had 
lost all political significance. Hence, the 
purchase of a tessera became equivalent to 
the purchase of a place in a tribe ; and, ac- 
cordingly, we find in the Digest the expres- 
sions emere tribum and emere tesseram used 
as synonymous. Another change was also in- 
troduced at a later period, which rendered the 
bounty still more acceptable to the people. 
Instead of distributing the com every month, 
wheaten bread, called annona cirtco, was 
given to the people. It is uncertain at what 
time this change -was introduced, but it seems 
to have been the custom before the reign of 
Aurelian (a. d. 270-275). 

FRUMENTARII, officers under the Ro- 
man empire, who acted as spies in the pro- 
vinces, and reported to the emperors any- 
thing which they considered of importance. 
They appear to have been called FrumentarU 
because it was their duty to collect information 
in the same way as it was the duty of other 
offlcers,'called by the same name, to collect com. 

FtJCUS (<^v«05), the paint which the Greek 
and Roman ladies employed in painting their 
cheeks, eye-brows, and other parts of their 
faces. The practice of painting the face was 
very general among the Greek ladies, and 
probably came into fashion in consequence of 
their sedentary mode of life, which robbed 
their complexions of their natural fii^hness, 
and induced them to have recourse to arti- 
ficial means for restoring the red and white 
of nature. The eye-brows and eye-lids were 
stained black -with arCfitu or (rrifjifiit, a sul- 
phuret of antimony, which is still employed 
by the Turkish ladies for the same purpose. 
The eye-brows were likewise stained with 
aa-poXot, a preparation of soot. Among the 
Romans the art of painting the complexion 
was carried to a still greater extent than 
among the Greeks, and even Ovid did not 
disdain to -vnite a poem on the subject, which 
he calls {de Art. Am. iii. 206) " parvus, sed 
cura grande, libellus, opus;" though the 
genuineness of the fragment of the Mediea' 
mina faciei, ascribed to this poet, is doubtfuL 
The Roman ladies even went so far as to 
paint -with blue the veins on the temples. 
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The ridiculous use of patches {aplenia), which 
were common among the English ladies in 
the reign of Queen Anne and the first 
Georges, was not unknown to the Roman 
ladies. The more effeminate of the male sex 
at Rome, and likewise in Greece, also em- 
ployed paint. 




Girl pamttng hiiwlf. (From a Gem.) 

FtJGA LATA. [Exsilium.] 

FtJGA LIBERA. [Exbilium.] 

FUGITIVUS. [Skbvtjs.] 

FULLO (woM^euy, ym^evv), also called 
NACCA, a fuller, a washer or scourer of 
cloth and linen. The fiillones not only re- 
ceived the cloth as it came from the loom in 
order to scour and smooth it, but also washed 
and cleansed garments which had been al- 
ready worn. The clothes were first washed, 
which was done in tubs or vats, where they 
were trodden upon and stamped by the feet of 
the fullones, whence Seneca spe£^ of saltus 
fullofiioua. The ancients were not acquainted 
with soap, but they used in its stead different 
kinds of alkali, by which the dirt was more 
easily separated from the clothes. Of these, by 
far the most common was the urine of men and 
animals, which was mixed with the water in 
which the clothes were washed. MThen the 
clothes were dry, th^ wool was brushed and 
carded to raise the nap, sometimes with the 
skin of a hedgehog, and sometimes with some 
plants of the thistle kind. The clothes were 
then hung on a vessel of basket-work {vimu 
nea cavea)^ under which sulphur was placed 
in order to whiten the cloth. A fine white 
earth, called Cimolian by Pliny, was often 
rubbed into the cloth to increase its white- 
ness. The establishmeut or workshop of the 
fullers was called Fullonica, Fullonxcum^ or 
Fullonium, The Greeks were also accus- 
tomed to send their garments to fullers to be 
washed and scoured. The word irkvv^iv 



denoted the washing of linen, and < 

or yva4>€vtw the washing of woollen clothes. 

FCNAMBULUS (jeaAo/3aTi,s oxocFO^Tip), 
a rope-dancer. The art of dancing on the 
tight rope was carried to as great perfection 
among the Romans as it is with us. The 
performers placed themselves in an endless 
variety of graceful and sportive attitudes, 
and represented the characters of bacchanals, 
satyrs, and other imaginary beings. One of 
the most difficult exploits was running down 
the rope at the conclusion of the performance. 
It was a strange attempt of Germanicus and 
of the emperor Galba to exhibit elephants 
walking on the rope. 

FUNDA (oH^i^<Jinj), a sling. Slingers are 
not mentioned in the Iliad; but the light 
troops of the Greek and Roman annies con- 
sisted in great part of slingers {fitnditoresj 
<r4>€vBovriTtu). The most celebrated slingers 
were the inhabitants of the Balearic islands. 
Besides stoncs,plummets,caIled glandes ( fu>Av0. 
£i5e«), of a form between acorns and almonds, 
were cast in moulds to be thrown with slings. 
The manner in which the sling was wielded 
may be seen in the annexed figure of a sol- 
dier with a provision of stones in the sinus 
of his pallium, and with his arm. extended in 
order to whirl the sling about his head. 




Funda, Sling. (Column of Trajan.) 

FUNDITORES. [Funda.] 

FONUS, a funeral. — (1) Greek. The 
Greeks attached grtot importance to the bu- 
rial of the dead. They believed that souls 
could not enter the Elysian fields till their 
bodies had been buried ; and so strong was this 
feeling among the Greeks, that it was consi- 
dered a religious duty to throw earth upon a 
dead body, which a person might happen to 
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find nnbaried; and among the Athenians, 
Uiose children who were released from, all 
otlier obligations to imworthy parents, were 
nevertheless bound to bury them by one of 
Solon's laws. The neglect of burying one's 
relatives is frequently mentioned by the 
orators as a grave charge against the moral 
character of a man ; in fact, the burial of the 
body by the relations of the dead was consi- 
dered one of the most sacred duties by the 
universal law of the Greeks. Sophocles re- 
presents Antigone as disregarding all conse- 
quences in order to bury the dead body of 
lier brother Polyneices, which Creon, the 
king of Thebes, hxtd commanded to be left 
unboried. The common expressions for the 
ftineral rites, rd Sucout, vd/xifux or vo/uu^o/meva, 
irpoa^KovTa, show that the dead had, as it 
were, a legal and moral claim to burial. After 
a person was dead, it was the custom first to 
place in his mouth an obolus, called danace 
(daydiaiX with which he might pay the ferry- 
man in Hades. The body was then washed 
and anointed with perfumed oil, the head 
was crowned with the flowers which hap- 
pened to be in season, and the body dressed 
in as handsome a robe as the family could 
afford. These duties were not performed by 
hired persons, like the polUnetores among the 
Romans,' but by the women of the family, 
upon whom the care of the corpse always de- 
volved. The corpse was then laid out (n-pd^e- 
m?, rrp(n{B€<r9<u) on a bed, which appears to 
have been of the ordinary kind, with a pil- 
low for supporting the head and back. By 
the side of the bed there were placed 
painted earthen vessels, called Aj/icv^oi, which 
were also buried with the corpse. Great 
numbers of these painted vases have been 
found in modem times ; and they have been 
of great use in explaining many matters con- 
nected with antiquity. A honey-cake, called 
ImAittovto, which appears to have been in- 
tended for Cerberus, was also placed by the 
Bide of the corpse. Before the door a vessel 
of water was placed, called oarpojcov, apSdktov 
or apSdyioVf in order that persons who had 
been in the house might purify themselves by 
sprinkling water on their persons. The re- 
latives stood around the bed, the women 
uttering great lamentations, rending their 
garments, and tearing their hair. On the 
day after the irpo^eo-i?, or the third day after 
death, the corpse was carried out (ex^pd. 



eKKOfuSri) for burial, early in the morning and 
before sunrise. A burial soon after death 
was supposed to be pleasing to the dead. In 
some places it appears to have been usual to 
bury the dead on the day following death. 
The men walked before the corpse, and the 
women behind. The funeral procession was 
preceded or followed by hired mourners 
(dpijvySoi), who appear to have been usoally 
Carian women, playing mournful tunes on 
the flute. The body was either buried or 
burnt. The word Batrreiv is used in oonneo* 
tion with either mode ; it is applied to the 
collection of the ashes after burning, and 
accordingly we flnd the words KaUtv and 
OdflTetv used together. The proper expres- 
sion for interment in the earth is xaTopvr- 
Tciv. In Homer the bodies of the dead are 
burnt ; but interment was also used in very 
ancient times. Cicero says that the dead were 
buried at Athens in the time of Cecrops ; and 
we also read of the bones of Orestes being 
found in a cofl^ at Tegea. The dead were 
commonly buried among the Spartans and 
the Sicyonians, and the prevalence of this 
practice is proved by the great number of 
skeletons found in coffins in modem times, 
which have evidently not been exposed to 
the action of flre. Both burning and bury- 
ing appear to have been always used to a 
greater or less extent at different periods ; 
till the spread of Christianity at length put 
an end to the former practice. The dead 
bodies were usually burnt on piles of wood, 
caXLed pyres (^nvpai). The body was placed 
on the top ; and in the heroic times it was 
customary to bum with the corpse animals 
and even captives or slaves. Oils and per- 
fumes were also thrown into the flames. 
When the pyre was burnt down, the remains 
of the fire were quenched with wine, and the 
relatives and friends collected the bones. 
The bones were then washed with wine and 
oil, and placed in urns, which were some- 
times made of gold. The corpses which were 
not burnt were buried in coffins, which were 
called by various names, as <ropoi, TrveAoi, 
krivoCf Adpi/ouces, fipoirot, though some of these 
names are also applied to the urns in which 
the bones were collected. They were made 
of various materials, but were usually of 
baked clay or earthenware. The following 
woodcut contains two of the most ancient 
kind ; the figure in the middle is the section 
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of one. The dead were usuallj buried out- 
side the town, as it was thought that their 
presence in the city brought pollution to the 
living. At Athens none were allowed to be 
buried within the city; but Lycurgus, in 
order to remove aU superstition respecting 
the presence of the dead, allowed of burial in 
Sparta. Persons who possessed lands in At^ 
tica were frequently buried in them, and we 
therefore read of tombs in the fields. Tombs, 
however, were most ft«quently built by the 
fide of roads, and near the gates of the city. 




Tomb in Lyda. 

At Athens, the most common place of burial 
was outside of the Itonian g^te, near the 
road leading to the Peiraeeus, which grate 
was for that reason called the burial gate. 
Those who had fallen in battle were buried 
at the public expense in the outer Ceramei- 
cus, on the road leading to the Academia. 
Tombs were called ^#cat, rot^, funfftara, 
ftnijuieia, on^fMiTa. Many of these were only 
mounds of earth or stones (x«»[*aTa, Kokuvtu, 
rutipoi). Others were built of stone, and 
frequently ornamented with grreat taste. 
Some Greek tombs were built under ground, 
and called hypogea (yiroyaua or iir6y€ui). 
They correspond to the Roman eonditoria. 
The monuments erected over the graves of 
persons were usually of four kinds : 1. 
oT^Aai, pillars or upright stone tablets; 2. 
icu>ve«, columns ; 3. vatSia or "hpv"^ small 
buildings in the form of t^nples ; and 4. rpd- 



irtfot, flat square stones, called by Geero 
tnensae. The term crr^Aoi is sometimes ap> 
plied to all kinds of funeral monuments, bat 
properly designates upright stone tablets,which 
were usually terminated with an oval hea^ 
ing, called kniBnyjt. The epithema was fre- 




Epithema or Heading of TombOoDe. (Stackdberg. pL S 

quently ornamented with a kind of arabesque 
work, as in the preceding 8i>ecimen. Tbe 
«cioi/es, or columns, were of various forms, as is 
shovm by the two specimens in the annexed eat 
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Sepidchral Colunuv. (PaintingB on VaMi.) 

The inscriptions upon these fiineral monn^ 
ments usually contain the name of the deceased 
person, and that of the demus to which he 
belonged, as well as frequently some aoconnt 
of his life. The following examx>le of an 
i7p4k>i/ wUl give a general idea of monumenti 
of this kind. — Orations in praise of the desd 
were sometimes pronounced ; but Solon or«> 
dained that such orations should be confined 
to persons who were honoured with a public 
funeral. In the heroic ages games were 
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celebrated at the faneral of a g^at man, as 
in. tlie case of Patroclus ; but this practice 




Sepulchnd Heroon. (Paintiog oo VaM.) 

does not seem to have been usual in the his- 
torical times. — ^All persons who had been en- 
gaged in funerals were considered polluted, 
and could not enter the temples of the gods 
till they had been purified. After the fune- 
ral was over, the relatives partook of a 
feast, which was called irepiSemvoi/ or vtKp6~ 
Uiirvw. This feast was always given at the 
house of the nearest relative of the deceased. 
Thus the relatives of those who had fallen 
at the battle of Chaeroneia partook of the 
wtpHeirrvov at the house of Demosthenes, as 
if he were the nearest relative to them all. 
On the second day after the funeral a sa- 
crifice to the dead was offered, called 
rpCra ; but the principal sacrifice to the dead 
was on the ninth day, called ewara or 
Svara. The mourning for the dead appears 
to have lasted till the thirtieth day after the 
funeral, on which day sacrifices were again 
offered. At Sparta the time of moumiag was 
limited to eleven days. During the time of 
mourning it was considered indecorous for 
the relatives of the deceased to appear in 
public ; they were accustomed to wear a 
black dress, and in ancient times they cut off 
their hair as a sign of grief. — The tombs were 
preserved by the family to which they be- 
longed with the greatest care, and were 
regarded as among the strongest ties which 



attached a man to his native land. In the 
Docimasia of the Athenian archons it was 
always a subject of inquiry whether they had 
kept in proper repair the tombs of their 
ancestors. On certain days the tombs were 
crowned with flowers, and offerings were 
made to the dead, consisting of garlands of 
flowers and various other things. The act 
of offering these presents was called hmyC^tiv, 
and the offerings themselves ivayiaimra^ or 
more commonly x<x**. The yeWo-ta mentioned 
by Herodotus appear to have consisted in 
offerings of the same kind, which were pre- 
sented on the anniversary of the birth-day of 
the deceased. The veiewria were probably 
offerings on the anniversary of the day of 
the death ; though, according to some writers, 
the vtKvtna were the same as the ye»wia. 
Certain criminals, who were put to death by 
the state, were also deprived of the rights of 
burial, which was considered as an additional 
punishment. There were certain places, both 
at Athens and Sparta, where the dead bodies 
of such criminals were cast. A person who had 
committed suicide was not deprived of burial, 
but the hand with which he had killed himself 
was cut off and buried by itself. — (2) Rohan. 
When a Roman was at the x>oint of death, his 
nearest relation present endeavoured to catch 
the last breath with his mouth. The ring was 
taken off the finger of thti dying person ; and 
as soon as he was dead his eyes and mouth 
were closed by the nearest relation, who called 
upon the deceased by name, exclaiming Jutve 
or vale. The corpse was then washed, and 
anointed with oil and perftimes, by slaves, 
called polUnetoreSf who belonged to the 2i&t- 
tinariit or undertakers. The libitinarii 
appear to have been so called because they 
dwelt near the temple of Yenus Libitina, 
where all things requisite for funerals were 
sold. Hence we find the expressions vitare 
Libitinatn and evadere Libitinam used in the 
sense of escaping death. At this t^nple an 
account {ratio, ephetneris) was kept of those 
who died, and a small sum was paid for the 
registration of their names. A small coin 
was then placed in the mouth of the corpse, 
in order to pay the ferryman in Hades, and 
the body was laid out on a couch in the 
vestibule of the house, with its feet towards 
the door, and dressed in the best robe which 
the deceased had worn when alive. Ordinary 
citizens were dressed in a white toga, and 
magistrates in their official robes. If the 
deceased had received a crown while alive as 
a reward for his bravery, it was now placed 
on his head ; and the couch on which he was 
laid was sometimes covered with leaves and 
flowers. A branch of cypress was also usually 
placed at the door of the house, if he was a 
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person of conseqnenoe. FoneralBwereasaally 
called fimera Justa or exseqmae ; the latter 
term was generally applied to the funeral 
proceAsion {pompa funebria). There were 
two kinds of funerals, public and private ; 
uf which the former was called funus pvblictitn 
or indictivum, because the people were in- 
vited to it by a herald ; the latter funus taei- 
turn, tratulatitiumt or pMteium. A person 
appears to have usually left a certain sum of 
money in his will to pay the expenses of his 
funeral ; but if he did not do so, nor appoint 
any one to bury him, this duty devolved upon 
the persons to whom the property was left, 
and if he died without a will, upon lus rela- 
tions, according to their order of succession 
to the property. The expenses of the funeral 
were in such cases decided by an arbiter, 
according to the property and rank of the 
deceased, whence arbitria is used to signify 
the funeral expenses. — ^The following descrip. 
tion of the mode in which a funeral was con- 
ducted only applies strictly to the funerals of 
the great; the same pomp and ceremony 
could not of course be observed in the case of 
persons in ordinary circumstances. All 
funerals in ancient times were performed at 
night, but afterwards the poor only were 
buried at night, because they could not afford 
to have any funeral procession. The corpse 
was usually carried out of the house {effere- 
hatur) on the eighth day after the death. 
The order of the funeral procession was regu- 
lated by a person asiXlsA designator or dominus 
funeriSf who was attended by lictors dressed 
in black. It was headed by musicians of 
various kinds {comicines, siticines)^ who 
played mournful strains, and next came 
mourning women, called praeficaef who were 
hired to lament and sing the funeral song 
{naenia or lessus) in praise of the deceased. 
These were sometimes followed by players 
and buffoons {scurrae^ histriones)^ of whom 
one, called archimimus, represented the cha- 
racter of the deceased, and imitated his words 
and actions. Then came the slaves whom 
the deceased had liberated, wearing the cap 
of liberty {pUeati) ; the number of whom was 
occasionally very great, since a master some- 
times liberated all his slaves, in his will, in 
order to add to the pomp of his funeral. Be- 
fore the corpse the images of the deceased 
and of his ancestors were carried, and also 
the crowns or military rewards which he had 
gained. The corpse was carried on a couch 
{lectica)t to which the name of feretrum or 
capulum was usually given ; but the bodies 
of poor citizens and of slaves were carried on 
a common kind of bier or cofito, called sanda- 
pila. The sandqpila was carried by bearers, 
called veapae or vespxllonesy because they 



carried out the corpses in the evening (re»> 
pertino tempore). The conches on which Ihe 
corpses of the rich were carried were some- 
times made of ivory, and covered with gold 
and purple. They were often carried on tha 
shoulders of the nearest relations of til' 
deceased, and sometimes on those at his 
freed-men. Julius Caesar was carried by the 
magistrates, and Augustus by the senators. 
The relations of the deceased walked behind 
the corpse in mourning ; his sons witii thdr 
heads veiled, and his daug'hters with thdr 
heads bare and their hair dishevelled, con- 
trary to the ordinary practice of both. They 
often uttered loud lamentations, and the wo- 
men beat their breasts and tore their cheeks, 
though this was forbidden by the TwcItb 
Tables. If the deceased was of illustrioitt 
rank, the funeral procession went througfa 
the fonmi, and stopped before the rostra, 
where a funeral oration {laudatio) in praise 
of the deceased was delivered. This practice 
was of great antiquity among the Bonums, 
and is said by some writers to have been first 
introduced by Publicola, who prononnced a 
funeral oration in honour of his colleague 
Brutus. Women also were honoured by 
funeral orations. From the Forum the corpse 
was carried to the place of bumingr or bmial, 
which, accordiug to a law of the Twelve 
Tables, was obliged to be outside the city. 
The Eomans in the most ancient times buried 
their dead, though they also early adopted, 
to some extent, the custom of burning', which 
is mentioned in the Twelve Tables. Burn- 
ing, however, does not appear to have beccnne 
general till the later times of the repuUic 
Marius was buried, and Sulla was the first of 
the Cornelian gens whose body was burned. 
Under the empire burning was almost uni- 
versally practised, but was gradually discon- 
tinued as Christianity spread, so that it had 
fallen into disuse in the fourth century. Pct- 
sons struck by lightning were not burnt, but 
buried on the spot, which was called Biden- 
taly and was considered sacred. [Bibentai..] 
Children also, who had not cut their teeth, 
were not burnt, but buried in a place called 
Suggrundarium, Those who were buried were 
placed in a coffin {area or loculus), which 
was frequently made of stone, and sometimes 
of the Assian stone, which came from Assos 
in Troas, and which consumed all the body, 
with the exception of the teeth, in 40 days, 
whence it was called sarcophagus. This name 
was in course of time applied to any kind oi 
coffin or tomb. The corpse was burnt on a 
pile of wood {pyra or rogus), TMs pile was 
built in the form of an altar, with four equal 
sides, whence we find it called ara sepuleri 
and funeris ara. The sides of the pile were, 
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according to the Twelve Tables, to be left 
roxigli and unpolished, but were frequently 
covered with dark leaves. Cypress trees 
f^exe sometimes placed before the pile. On 
tixe top of the pile the corpse was placed, 
Turttli the couch on which it had been carried, 
aj:id. the nearest relation then set fire to the 
pile with his face turned away. When the 
fiajnes began to rise, various perftmies were 
Uirown into the fire, though thifi practice 
^was forbidden by the Twelve Tables; cups 
of oil, ornaments, clothes, dishes of food, and 
other things, which were supposed to be 
agreeable to the deceased, were also thrown 
•open the flames. The place where a person 
-was burnt was called bustum, if he was after- 
-WTards buried on the same spot, and ustrina 
or uatrinum if he was buried at a different 
place. Sometimes animals were slaughtered 
at the pile, and in ancient times captives and 
slaves, since the manes were supposed to be 
fond of blood ; but afterwards gladiators, 
called bustuarii, were hired to fight round 
the burning pile. When the pile was burnt 
down, the embers were soaked with wine, 
and the bones and ashes of the deceased 
"Were gathered by the nearest relatives, 
"Who sprinkled them with perftmies, and 
placed them in a vessel called umot which 
"was made of various materials, accord- 
ing to the circumstances of individuals. 
The umae were also of various shapes, 
but most commonly square or round ; 
and upon them there was usually an 
inscription or epitaph {titttlus or epU 
taphium), beginning with the letters 
D. M. S., or only D. M., that is, Dis 
Manibtjs Sacbum, followed by the name 
of the deceased, with the length of his 
life, &c. The woodcut opposite is a 
representation of a sepulchral urn in 
the British Museum. It is of an up- 
right rectangular form, richly orna- 
mented with foliage, and supported at 
the sides with pilasters. It is to the 
memory of Cossutia Prima. Its height 
is 21 inches, and its width at the base 
14 inches 6-8ths. Below the inscrip- 
tion an infant genius is represented 
driving a car drawn by four horses. — 
After the bones and ashes of the de- 
oeased had been placed in the urn, the 
persons present were thrice sprinkled 
by a priest with pure water from a 
branch of olive or laurel for the pur- 
pose of purification ; after which they 
were dismissed by the praefica^ or some 
other person, by the solemn word Eicety 
that is, ire licet. At their departure they 
were accustomed to bid farewell to the 
deceased by pronouncing the word Vale. \ 



The urns were placed in sepulchres, which, 
as already stated, were outside the city, 
though in a few cases we read of the dead 
being buried within the city. Thus Valerius 
Publicola, Tubertus, and Fabricius, were 
buried in the city; which right their de- 
scendants also possessed, but did not use. 
The vestal virgins and the emperors were 
buried in the city. — ^The verb sepelire^ like 
the Greek Bairreiv^ was applied to every mode 
of disposing of the dead ; and aepulerum sig- 
nified any kind of tomb in which the body or 
bones of a man were placed. The term 
humare was originally used for burial in the 
eaith, but was afterwards applied like sepe- 
lire to any mode of disposing of the dead : 
since it appears to have been the custom, 
after the body was burnt, to throw some 
earth upon the bones. — ^The places for burial 
were either public or private. The public 
places of burial were of two kinds ; one for 
illustrious citizens, who were buried at the 
public expense, and the other for poor citizens, 
who could not afford to purchase ground for 
the purpose. The former was in the Campua 
Martins, which was ornamented with the 
tombs of the illustrious dead, and in the 
Campus Esquilinus ; the latter was also in 
the Campus Esquilinus, and consisted of small 
pits or caverns, called putieuU or piUiculae ; 
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but as this place rendered the neighbourhood 
unhealthy, it was given to Maecenas, who 
oonyerted it into gardens, and built a magni- 
fioent house upon it. Private places for 
burial were usually by the sides of the roads 
leading to Borne; and on some of these 
roads, such as the Via Appia, the tombs 
formed an almost uninterrupted street for 
many miles from the gates of the city. They 
were firequently built by individuals during 
their lifetime ; thus Augustus, in his sixth 
consulship, built the Mausoleum for h^ se- 
pulchre between the Via Flaminia and the 
Tiber, and planted round it woods and walks 
for public use. The heirs were often ordered 
by the will of the deceased to build a tomb 
for him ; and they sometimes did it at their 
own expense. — Sepulchres were originally 
called busta, but this word was afterwards 
employed in the nuurner mentioned under 
BusTux. Sepulchres were also frequently 
called monumentti, but this term was also 
applied to a monument erected to the memory 
ot a person in a different place from that where 
he was buried. CondUoria or condUiva were 
sepulchres under ground, in which dead 
bodies were placed entire, in contradistinc- 
tion to those sepulchres which contained the 
bones and ashes only. — ^The tombs of the rich 
were commonly built of marble, and the 
ground enclosed with an iron railing or wall, 
and planted round with trees. The extent 
of the burying ground was marked by cippi 
[Cippus]. The name of mausoleum, which 
was originally the name of the magnificent 
sepulchre erected by Artemisia to the me- 
mory of Mausolus, king of Caria, was some- 
times given to any splendid tomb. The open 
space before a sepulchre was called forum, 
and neither this space nor the sepul- 
chre itself could become the property of a 
person by usucapion. Private tombs were 
either built by an individual for himself and 
the members of his family {sepulcra /ami- 
liaria)y or for himself and his heirs {sepulera 
hereditaria). A tomb, which was fitted up 
with niches to receive the funeral urns, was 
called eolumbariumy on account of the resem- 
blanee of these niches to the holes of a 
pigeon-house.' In these tombs the ashes of 



the fireedmen and slaves of great fimiliei 
were frequently placed in vessels made of 
baked clay, called oUae, which were let into 
the thickness of the wall within these niches, 
the lids only being seen, and the inscriptians 
placed in firont. Tombs were of various siies 
and forms, according to the wealth ami taste 
of the owner. A sepulchre, or any place n 
which a person was buried, was religumu; 
all things which were left or belonged to the 
Dii Manes were reliffiosae ; those consecrated 
to the Dii Superi were called saerae. Eves 
the place in which a slave was buried ma 
considered religiosus. Whoever violated k 
sepulchre was subject to an action teimed 
eepuiori violaU actio. After the bones had 
been placed in the urn at the funeral, the 
friends returned home. They then underwcst 
a further purification, called st^gitio, which 
consisted in being sprinkled with water and 
stepping over a fire. The house itself ms 
also swept with a certain kind of broom; 
which sweeping or purification was called 
exverraef and the person who did it everriaUr, 
The Denicalet Feriae were also days set ^ait 
for the purification of the family. The moon- 
ing and solemnities connected with the deed 
lasted for nine days after the funeral, at the 
end of which time a sacrifice was i>erfonDed, 
called novendiale, — A feast was given in 
honour of the dead, but it is uncertain oa 
what day ; it sometimes appears to have been 
given at the time of the funeral, sometiiiiei 
on the novendiale, and scmietimes later. The 
name of aUieemium was given to this feast. 
Among the tombs at Pompeii there is a fta- 
neral triclinium for the celebration of these 
feasts, which is represented in the annexed 
woodcut. It is open to the sky, and the walls 
are ornamented by paintings of animals in the 
centre of compartments, which have borders of 
flowers. The triclinium is made of stone, with 
a pedestal in the centre to receive the table. 
After the funeral of great men, there was, in 
addition to the feast for the friends <tf the 
deceased, a distribution of raw meat to the 
people, called visceratio, and sometimes a 
public banquet. Combats of gladiators and 
other games were also frequently exhibited 
in honour of the deceased. Thus at the 
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funeral of P. liciniiis Crassns, who had been 
Pontifex Maximus, raw meat was distributed 
to tlie people, 120 gladiators fought, and 
Ameral games were celebrated for three 
days, at the end of which a public banquet 
"wras griyen in the forum. Public feasts 
and funeral games were sometimes giyen on 
tkke anniyersary of funerals. At all banquets 
in honour of the dead, the guests were 
dressed in white. — The Romans, like the 
Greeks, were accustomed to yisit the tombs 
of their relatiyes at certain periods, and to 
offer to them sacrifices and various gifts, 
^eliich were called inferiae and parentalia. 
Tlie Romans appear to haye regarded the 
manes or departed souls of their ancestors as 
gods ; whence arose the practice of present- 
ing to them oblations, which consisted of 
-victims, wine, milk, garlands of flowers, and 
other things. The tombs were sometimes 
illuminated on these occasions with lamps. 
In the latter end of the month of February 
there was a festival, called feraliOf in which 
the Romans were accustomed to carry food 
to the sepulchres for the use of the dead. 
The Romans were accustomed to wear mourn- 
ing for their deceased friends, which appears 
to haye been black under the republic for 
both sexes. Under the empire the men con- 
tinued to wear black in mourning, but the 
-women wore white. They laid aside all kinds 
of ornaments, and did not cut either their 
hair or beard. Men appear to haye usually 
worn their mourning for only a few days, 
hut ifomen for a year when they lost a hus- 
band or parent. In a public mourning on 
account of some signal calamity, as, for in- 
stance, the loss of a battie, or the death of an 
emperor, there was a total cessation from 
business, c&H^justitiunit which was usually 
ordained by pubUc appointment. During 
this period the courts of justice did not sit, 
the shops were shut, and the soldiers freed 
firom military duties. In a public mourning 
the senators did not wear the latus clayus 
and their rings, nor the magistrates their 
badges of office. 

FURCA, which properly means a fork, 
was also the name of an instrument of pun- 
ishment. It was a piece of wood in the 
form of the letter A, which was placed upon 
the shoulders of the offender, whose hands 
were tied to it. Slaves were frequentiy 
punished in this way, and were obliged to 
carry about the furca wherever they went ; 
whence the appellation of furctfer was ap- 
plied to a man as a term of reproach. The 
fiirca was used in the ancient mode of 
capital punishment among the Romans ; the 
criminal was tied to it, and then scourged to 
death. Tbe patibtUum was also an instru- 



ment of punishment, resembling the furca ; 
it appears to have been in the form of the 
letter n. Both the furca and patibulum 
were also employed as crosses, to which cri- 
minals appear to have been nailed. 

FURipSUS. [CURATOK.] 

FUSCINA (rpiaiva), a trident, more com- 
monly called tridenSf meaning tridens stimu- 
lus, because it -was originally a three-pronged 
goad, used to incite horses to greater swift- 
ness. Neptune was supposed to be armed 
with it when he drove his chariot, and it 
thus became Ms usual attribute, perhaps 
with an allusion also to the use of the same 
instrument in harpooning fish. It is repre- 
sented in the cut on p. 84. In the contests of 
gladiators, the retiarius was armed -vrith a 
trident. [Glaoiato&es.] 

FUSTtJARIUM (fvAoKoiria), was a capital 
punishment inflicted upon Roman soldiers 
for desertion, theft, and similar crimes. It 
was administered in the following manner : 
— ^When a soldier was condemned, the tri- 
bune touched him slightiy with a stick, upon 
which all the soldiers of the legion fell upon 
him with sticks and stones, and generally 
killed him upon the spot. If, however, he 
escaped, for he was allowed to fly, he could 
not return to his native country, nor did any 
of his relatives dare to receive him into their 
houses. 

F0SUS (arpoicTOs), the spindle, was always, 
when in use, accompanied by the distaff 
{eoluSf rikoucdrriX as an indispensable part of 
the same apparatus. The wool, flax, or other 
material, having been prepared for spinning, 
was rolled into a ball (toAvitij, glomus), 
which was, however, sufficiently loose to 
allow the flbres to be easily drawn out by 
the hand of the spinner. The upper part of 
the distaff was then inserted into this mass 
of flax or wool, and the lower part was held 
under the left arm in such a positi(m as was 
most convenient for conducting the opera- 
tion. The fibres were drawn out, and at the 
same time spirally twisted, chiefly by the use 
of the fore-flnger and thumb of the right 
hand ; and the thread {JUum, stamen, w^fta) 
so produced was wound upon the spindle 
until the quantity was as great as it would 
carry. The spindle was a stick, 10 or 12 
inches long, having at the top a slit or catch 
{dens, SyKLorpov) in which the thread was 
fixed, so that the weight of the spindle 
might continually carry do-wn the thread as 
it was formed. Its lower extremity was 
inserted into a small wheel, called the whorl 
{vorticellum), made of wood, stone, or metal 
(see woodcut), the use of which was to keep 
the spindle more steady, and to promote its 
rotation. The accompanying woodcut shows 
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the operation of Hplnning, at the moment 
when the woman has drawn out a sufficient 
length of yam to twist it by whirling the 
q>indle with her right thumb and fore-finger, 
and previously to the act of taking it out of 
the slit to wind it upon the bobbin (irrjvwv) 
already formed. It was usual to have a 
basket to hold the distaff and spindle, with 
the balls of wool prepared for spinning, and 
the bobbins already spun. [Calathus.] The 
distaff and spindle, with the wool and thread 
upon them, were carried in bridal proces- 
sions; and, without the wool and thread, 
they were often suspended by females as 
offerings of religious gratitude, especially in 
Old age, or on relinquishing the constant use 




Fuau», apinulu. 

of them. They were most frequently dedi- 
cated to Pallas, the patroness of spinning, 
and of the arts connected with it. They 
were exhibited in the representations of the 
three Fates, who were conceived, by their 
spinning, to determine the life of every 
man. 



GXbINUS CINCTUS. [Toga.] 
GAESUM (-yauros), a term probably of 
Celtic origin, denoting a kind of javdin 
which was used by the Gauls wherever their 
ramifications extended. It was a heavy 
weapon, the shaft being as thick as a man 
could grasp, and the iron head barbed, and 
of an extraordinary length ccnnpared with 
the shaft. 

GALEA («cpaK09, poet. K6pvi, ir^Aif^), t 
helmet; a casque. The helmet was origi- 
nally made of skin or leather, whence is snp> 
posed to have arisen its appellation, Kvptii, 
meaning properly a helmet of dog-skin, but 
applied to caps or helmets made of the hide 
of other animals, and even to those which 
were entirely of bronze or iron. The leathern 
basis of the helmet was also very comroonlj 
strengthened and adorned by the additi(m d 
either bronze or gold. Helmets which had t 
metallic basis were in Latin properly called 
casaideiy although the terms galea and easnt 
are often confounded. The additions by 
which the external appearance of the helmet 
was varied, and which served both for orna- 
ment and protection, were the following :— 
1. Bosses or plates (<^aAos), proceeding either 
from the top or the sides, and varying in 
number from one to four (afi^i<^aAo?, Ttrpir 
<^>aAo«). The <^oAo« was often an emblemati- 
cal figure, referring to the character of the 
wearer. Thus in the colossal statue of A- 
thena in the Parthenon at Athens, she bore 
a sphinx on the top of her helmet, and a 
griffin on each side. 2. The helmet thus 
adorned was very commonly surmounted by 
the crest [cristay X<J<^), which was often d 
horse-hair. 8. The two cheek-pieces (Jwccti- 
lae^ iropaYvotfiSes), which were attached to 
the helmet by hinges, so as to be lifted up 
and down. They had buttons or ties at 
their extremities, for fastening the hejmet 
on the head. 4. The beaver, or visor, a 
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peculiar form of vhich is supposed to haye 
been the owAftwris Tpv<^aXeia, ♦. e. the perfo- 
rated beaver. The gladiators wore hehnets 
of this kind. 

GALERUS or GALERUM, originally a 
covering for the head worn hy priests, espe- 
cially hy the flamen dialia. It appears to 
bare been a round cap made of leather, with 
its top ending in an apex or point. [Apxx.] 
In course of time the name was applied to 
any kind of cap fitting close to the head like 
a helmet. Oalerus and its diminutive Oale- 
riculum are also used to signify a covering 
for the head made of hair, and hence a wig. 

GALLI, the priests of Cybel6, whose wor- 
ship was introduced at Rome from Phrygia. 
The Galli were, according to an ancient cus- 
tom, always castrated, and it would seem 
that, impelled by religious fanaticism, they 
performed this operation on themselves. In 
their wild, enthusiastic, and boisterous rites 
they resembled the Ck>rybante8. They seem 
to have been always chosen fh>m a poor and 
despised class of people, for, while no other 
priests were allowed to beg, the Galli were 
permitted to do so on certain days. The chief 
priest among them was called archigeittut. 

GAMELIA (vo/AijAio). The dcmes and 
phratries of Attica possessed various means 
to prevent intruders ft'om assuming the 
rights of citizens. Among other regulations, 
it was ordained that every bride, previous to 
her marriage, should be introduced by her 
parents or guardians to the phratria of her 
husband. This introduction of the young 
women was accompanied by presents to their 
new phratorcs, which were called gatMlia, 
The women were enrolled in the lists of the 
phratries, and this enrolment was also called 
gamelia. 

GAUSAPA, GAUSAPE, or GAUSXpUM, 
a kind of thick cloth, which was on one side 
very woolly, and was used to cover tables and 
beds, and by persons to wrap themselves up 
after taking a bath, or in general to protect 
themselves against rain and cold. It was 
worn by men as well as women. The word 
g^usapa is also sometimes used to designate 
a thick wig, such as was made of the hair of 
Germans, and worn by the fiishionabie people 
at Rome at the time of the emperors. 

GENESIA. [FxjNTTS.] 

GENOS (yAw). [Tbibus, Greek.] 

GENS. According to the traditional ac- 
counts of the old Roman constitution, the 
Oentes were subdivisions of the curiaey just 
as the curiae were subdivisions of the throe 
ancient tribes, the Ramnesy TitietueSf and 
Luceres. There were ten gentes in each 
curia, and consequently one himdred gentes 
in each tribe, and three hundred in the three 



tribes. Now if there is any truth in the 
tradition of this original distribution of the 
population into tribes, curiae, and gentes, it 
follows that there was no necessary kinship 
among those families which belonged to a 
gens, any more than among those families 
which belonged to one curia. The name of 
the gens was always characterised by the 
termination «a, as Julia, Cornelia, Valeria ; 
and the gentiles, or members of a gens, all 
bore the name of the gens to which they 
belonged. As the gentes were subdivisions 
of the three ancient tribes, the populus (in 
the ancient sense) alone had gentes, so that to 
be a patrician and to have a gens were 
synonymous; and thus we find the expres- 
sions gens and patricii constantly united. 
Tet it appears that some gentes contained 
plebeian familiae, which it is conjectured had 
their origin in marriages between patricians 
and plebeians before there was connubium 
between them. A hundred new members 
were added to the senate by the first Tarquin. 
These were the representatives of the Luceres^ 
the third and inferior tribe ; which is indi- 
cated by the gentes of this tribe being called 
minoresy by way of being distinguished ftom 
the older gentes, tni{fores, of the Ranmes and 
Tities, a distinction which . appears to have 
been more than nominal. [Sexatus.] There 
were certain sacred rites {sacra gentilitia) 
which belonged to a gens, to which all the 
members of a gens, as such, were bound. It 
was the duty of the pontifices to look after 
the due observance of these gentile sacra, and 
to see that they were not lost. Each gens 
seems to have had its peculiar place {sacel- 
lum) for the celebration of these sacra, which 
were performed at stated times. By the law 
of the Twelve Tables the property of a person 
who died intestate devolved upon the gens to 
which he belonged. 

GEOmCrI. [Tbibus, Greek.] 

GEROUSIA (yepovo-ia), or assembly of 
elders, was the aristocratic element of the 
Spartan polity. It was not peculiar to Sparta 
only, but found in other Dorian states, just 
as a BoulS (fiovkq) or democraticol council 
was an element of most Ionian constitutions. 
The Oerousia at Sparta, including the two 
kings, its presidents, consisted of thirty 
members (y^rres) : a number which seems 
connected with the divisions of the Spartan 
people. Every Dorian state, in fact, was 
divided into three tribes : the Hylleis, the 
Dymanes, and the Pamphyli. The tribes at 
Sparta were again subdivided into oboe (t^^ot), 
which were, like the Gerontes, thirty in 
number, so that each oba was represented by 
its councillor : an inference which leads to 
the conclusion that two obae at least of the 
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Uyllean tribe, must have belonged to the 
royal house of the Heracleids. No one was 
eligible to the council till he was sixty years 
of age, and the additional qualifications were 
strictly of an aristocratic nature. We are 
told, for instance, that the office of a coun- 
cillor was the reward and prize of virtue, and 
that it was confined to men of distinguished 
character and station. The election was de- 
termined by vote, and the mode of conducting 
it was remarkable for its old-fashioned sim- 
plicity. The competitors presented them- 
selves one after another to the assembly of 
electors ; the latter testified their esteem by 
acclamations, which varied in intensity ac- 
cording to the popularity of the candidates 
for whom they were given. These manifes- 
tations of esteem were noted by persons in 
an adjoining building, who could judge of 
the shouting, but could not tell in whose 
favour it was given. The person whom 
these judges thought to have been most ap- 
plauded was declared the successful candi- 
date. The office lasted for life. The functions 
of the councillors were partly deliberative, 
partly judicial, and partly executive. In the 
discharge of the first, they prepared measures 
and passed preliminary decrees, which were 
to be laid before the popular assembly, so 
that the important privilege of initiating all 
changes in the government or laws was vested 
in them. As a criminal court, they could 
punish with death and civil degntdation 
(ariftia). They also appear to have exercised, 
like the Areiopagus at Athens, a general su- 
perintendence and inspection over the lives 
and manners of the citizens, and probably 
were allowed a kind of patriarchal authority, 
to enforce the observance of ancient usage 
and discipline. It is not, however, easy to 
define with exactness the original extent of 
their functions, especially as respects the last- 
mentioned duty, since the ephors not only 
encroached upon the prerogatives of the king 
and council, but also possessed, in very early 
times, a censorial power, and were not likely 
to permit any diminution of its extent. 

GEF.RHA (yeppa), in Latin, Gerrae^ pro- 
perly signified any thing made of wicker- 
work, and was especially used as the name of 
the Persian shields, which were made of 
wicker-work, and were smaller and shorter 
than the Greek shields. 

GLADIATORES O*ovo/uu£xoi) were men who 
fought with swords in the amphitheatre and 
other places, for the amusement of the Ro- 
man people. They are said to have been first 
exhibited by the Etrurians, and to have had 
their origin from the custom of killing slaves 
and captives at the ftmeral pyres of the 
deceased. [Bustum ; Funos.] A show of 



gladiators was called munvA, and the perwA ^ 
who exhibited {edehat) it, editor^ tmmeratort 
or dominug, who was honoured during the 
day of exhibition, it a private person, wiQi 
the official signs of a magistrate. Gladiators 
were first exhibited at Rome in b.c. 264, in 
the Forum Boarium, by Marcus and Dedmus 
Brutus, at the funeral of their father. They 
were at first confined to public fuaerals, but 
afterwards fought at the funerals of most 
persons of consequence, and even at those d i 
women. Ck)mbats of gladiators were also 
exhibited at entertainments, and especially at 
public festivals by the aediles and other ma* 
gistrates, who sometimes exhibited immense 
numbers, with the view of pleasing tlw 
people. Under the empire the passion <rfthe 
Romans for this amusement rose to its great- 
est height, and the number of gladiators who 
fought on some occasions appears almost in- 
credible. After Trajan's triumph over the 
Bacians, there were more than 10,000 exhi- 
bited. Gladiators consisted either of caj^llTes, 
slaves, and condemned malefactors, or of 
freebom citizens who fought voluntarily. 
Freemen, who became gladiators for hiie, 
were called auctoratit and their hire auctora- 
mentum or gladiatorium. Even under tiie 
republic, free<-bom citizens fought ,as gladia- 
tors, but they appear to have belonged only i 
to the lower orders. Under the empire, 
however, both knights and senators fought in 
the arena, and even women. — Gladiators were 
kept in schools (it<d»), where they were trained 
by persons called lanistae. The whole body 
of gladiators under one lanista was fre- 
quently called familia. They scnnetimes 
were the property of the lanistae, who Irt 
them out to persons who wished to exhibit a 
show of gladiators ; but at other times they 
belonged to citizens, who kept them for the 
purpose of exhibition, and engaged lanistae 
to instruct them. Thus we read of the ludos 
AemUius at Rome, and of Caesar's ludus at 
Capua. The gladiators fought in these lodi 
with wooden swords, called rudes. Great 
attention was paid to their diet, in order to 
increase the strength of their bodies. — Gladia- 
tors were sometimes exhibited at the Ameral 
pyre, and sometimes in the forum, but more 
frequently in the amphitheatre. [Amphi- 
THEATRUM.] — The pcrsou who was to exhibit 
a show of gladiators, published some days 
before the exhibition bills {libeUi)^ containing 
the number and frequently the names of 
those who were to fight. When the day 
came, they were led along the arena in pro- 
cession, and matched by pairs ; and their 
swords were examined by the editor to see if 
they were sufficiently sharp. At first there 
was a kind of sham battle, called praelutio. 
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in which thej fought with wooden swoids, or 
the like, and afterwards at the sound of the 
trumpet the real hattle hegan. When a gla- 
diator was wounded, the people called out 
habet or Aoe hahet ; and the one who was 
vanquished lowered his arms in token of sub- 
mission. His fate, however, depended upon 
the people, who pressed down their thumbs if 
they wished him to be saved, but turned them 
up if they wished him to be killed, and or- 
dered him to receive the sword {ferrum re- 
eipere)y which gladiators usually did with 
the greatest firmness. If the life of a van- 
quished gladiator was spared, he obtained his 
discharge for that day, which was called 
missio : and hence in an exhibition of gladia- 
tors sine missioned the lives of the conquered 
were never spared. This kind of exhibition, 
however, was forbidden by Augustus. Palms 
were usually given to the victorious gladia- 
tors. Old gladiators, and sometimes those 
who had only fought for a short time, were 
discharged from the service by the editor, at 
the request of the people, who presented each 
of them with a rudis or wooden sword; 
whence those who were discharged were 
called Rudiarii. — Gladiators were divided 
into different classes, according to their arms 
and different mode of fighting, or other cir- 
cumstances. The names of the most impor- 
tant of these classes are given in alphabetical 
order : — Andahatae wore helmets without any 
aperture for the eyes, so that they were 
obliged to fight blindfold, and thus excited 
the mirth of the spectators. — Catervarii was 



the name given to gladiators when they did 
not fight in pairs, but when several fought 
together. — JEsaedarii fought from chariots, 
like the Gauls and Britons. [Esseda.]— JTo/)- 
lomaehi appear to have been those who fought 
in a complete suit of armour. — Laqueatoret 
were those who used a noose to catch their 
adversaries. — Jferidiani were those who 
fought in the middle of the day, after com- 
bats with wild beasts had taken place in the 
morning. These gladiators were very slightly 
armed. — Mirmillones are said to have been so 
called from their having the image of a fish 
{tnormyrt /*op/*vpos) on their helmets. Their 
arms were like those of the Gauls, whence we 
find that they were also called Galli. They 
were usually matched with the Eetiarii or 
Thracians. — Provocatores fought with the 
Samnites, but we do not know any thing 
respecting them except their name. — Retiarii 
carried only a three-pointed lance, called 
tridcns or fusciha [Fxjscina], and a net (refc), 
which they endeavoured to throw ovct their 
adversaries, and they then attacked them 
with the fuscina while they were entangled. 
The retiarius was dressed in a short timic, 
and wore nothing on his head. If he missed 
his aim in throwing the net, he betook him- 
self to flight, and endeavoured to prepare his 
net for a second cast, while his adversary 
followed him round the arena in order to kill 
him before he could make a second attempt. 
His adversary was usually a aecutor or a 
mirmillo. In the following woodcut a com- 
bat is represented between a retiarius and a 




A Mirmillo and a RedariuB. 
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mirmillo ; the former has thrown his net over 
the head of the latter, and is proceeding to 
attack him with the fuscr'na. The lamsta 
stands behind the retiarius. '-Samnites were 
so called, because they were armed in the 
same way as that people, and were particu- 
larly distinguished by the oblong scutum. — 
SectUores are supposed by some writers to be 



so caUed because the secutor in his ccHnbat 
with the retiarius pursued the latter when 
he failed in securing him by his net. Other 
writers think that they were the same as the 
supposUitiif who were gladiators substituted 
in the place of those who were wearied or 
were killed. — Thraces or Threees were armed, 
like the Thracians, with a round shield oi 
o2 
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buckler, and a short sword or dagger 
{aica). They were usually matched, as al- 
ready stated, with the mirmillones. The 



following woodcut represents a combat be- 
tween two Thracians. A lanista stands bfy- 
hindeach. 




GLADIUS (fw^, poet, oop, ^a<ryayov), a 
sword or glaive, by the Latin poets caJled 
etuis. The ancient sword had generally a 
(ftraight two-edg^ed blade, rather broad, and 
nearly of equal width firom hilt to point. 
The Greeks and Romans wore them on the 
left side, so as to draw them out of the sheath 
{vaginoy «coAe6f) by passing the right hand 
in front of the body to take hold of the 
hilt with the thumb next to the blade. 
The early Greeks used a very short sword. 
Iphici-ates, who made various improvements 
in armour about 400 b. c, doubled its length. 
The Boman sword was larger, heavier, and 
more formidable than the Greek. 

GLANDES. [FuKDA.] 

GBAECOSTASIS, a place in the Roman 
forum, on the right of the C!omitium, so 
called because the Greek ambassadors, and 
perhaps also deputies firom other foreign or 
allied states, were allowed to stand there to 
hear the debates. When the sun was seen 
from the Curia coming out between the Ros- 
tra and the Graecostasis, it was mid-day; 
and an accensus of the consul announced ttke 
time with a clear loud voice. 

GRAMMATEUS (ypa/nfuiTevO, a clerk or 
scribe. Among the great number of scribes 
employed by the magistrates and govern- 
ment of Athens, there were three of a higher 
rank, who were real state-officers. One of 
them was appointed by lot, by the senate, to 
serve the time of the administration of each 
prytany, though he always belonged to a 
different prytany from that which was in 
power. He was, therefore, called ypofi/AaTev? 
•carA irpvravtCtu/. His province was to keep 
the public records, and the decrees of the 
people which were made during the time of 



his office, and to deliver to the thesmothetae 
the decrees of the senate. — The second gram- 
mateus was elected by the senate, by x^H>^ 
rovia, and was entrusted with the custody of 
the laws. His usual name was ypatiiuLrtvt 
TTji /SovX^. — ^A third grammateus was called 
ypof^biarcu; t^s inJXewv, or ypoiifULTevs t^ fiov 
XSji KoX Tov £^fMv. He was appointed by the 
people, by x'tporoi/ta, and the principal part 
of his office was to read any laws or documents 
which were required to be read in the assem- 
bly or in the senate. 

GRXphE (vpfluH). [Dick.] 

GRAPHIARIUM. [Stilus.] 

GRAPHIS. [PicTURA.] 

GRAPHIUM. [Stilus.] 

GUBERNACtJLUM (irqSdXioy). [Navis.] 

GUSTATIO. [Cokna.] 

GUTTUS, a vessel with a narrow mouth 
or neck, from which the liquid was poured is 
drops, whence its name. It was especially 
used in sacrifices, and hence we find it re- 
presented on the Roman coins struck by per- 
sons who held any of the priestly offices. 
The guttus was also used for keeping the 
oil, with which persons were anointed in the 
baths. [See p. 56.] 
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GYMNASIUM (yvfivdffiov). The whole 
education of a Greek youth was divided into 
three parts, — grammar, music, and gymnas- 
tics (ypofH*aTa, iiovffuc^t yvftvaurrucriX to which 
Aristotle adds a fourth, the art of drawing 
or x>^^^9* Gymnastics, however, were 
thought by the ancients a matter of such im- 
portance, that this part of education alone 
occupied as much tiine and attention as all 
the others put together ; and while the latter 
necessarily oeased at a certain period of life, 
gymnastics continued to be cultivated by per- 
sons of all ages, though those of an advanced 
age naturally took lighter and less fatiguing 
exercises than boys and youths. The an- 
cients, and more especially the Greeks, seem 
to have been thoroughly convinced that the 
mind could not possibly be in a healthy state, 
unless the body was likewise in perfect 
health, and no means were thought, either 
by philosophers or physicians, to be more 
conducive to preserve or restore bodily health 
than well-regulated exercise. The word 
gymnastics is derived firom yvjuw^ (naked), 
because the persons who performed their ex- 
ercises in public or private gymnasia were 
either entirely naked, or merely covered by 
the short chiton. Gymnastic exercises among 
the Greeks seem to have been as old as 
the Greek nation itself; but they were, as 
might be supposed, of a rude and mostly of a 
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warlike character. They were generally held 
in the open air, and in plains near a river, 
which afforded an opportunity for swimming 
and bathing. It was about the time of Solon 
that the Greek towns began to build their 
regular gymnasia as places of exercise for 
the young, with baths, and other conve- 
niences for philosophers and all persons who 
sought intellectual amusements. There 
was probably no Greek town of any im- 
portance which did not possess its gym- 
nasium. Athens possessed 'three great 
grymnasia, the Lyceum (AvKeiov), Cyno- 
sarges (Ktn^a/>ye9), and the Academia ('A«ca. 
Sftifiid) ; to which, in later times, several 
smaller ones were added. Respecting the 
superintendence and administration of the 
gymnasia at Athens, we know that Solon in 
his legislation thought them worthy of great 
attention ; and the transgression of some of 
his laws relating to the gymnasia was pun- 
ished with death. His laws mention a ma- 
gistrate, called the gymnasiarch (yw/uii'aortapxo« 
or yvfivaa-idpxrfiX who was entrusted VTith 
the whole management of the gymnasia, and 
with everything connected therewith. His 
oflBce was one of the regular liturgies like the 
chorcgia and trierarchy, and was attended 
with considerable expense. He had to main- 
tain and pay the persons who were preparing 
themselves for the games and contests in the 
public festivals, to provide them with oil, 
and perhaps with the wrestlers' dust. It also 
devolved upon him to adorn the gymnasixmi, 
or the place where the agones were held. 
The grynmasiarch was a real magistrate, and 
invested with a kind of jurisdiction over all 
those who frequented or were connected with 
the gymnasia. Another part of his duties 
was to conduct the solemn games at certain 
great festivals, especially the torch-race 
(kaiiira&riiJMpla), for which he selected the 
most distinguished among the ephebi of the 
gymnasia. The number of gymnasiarchs was 
ten, one from every tribe. An oifice of very 
great importance, in an educational point of 
view, was that of the Sophronistae (<r»^o- 
vurrau.). Their province was to inspire the 
youths with a love of (ruM^po<ruiay, and to pro- 
tect this virtue against all injurious influ- 
ences. In early times their number at Athens 
was ten, one from every tribe, with a salary 
of one drachma per day. Their duty not 
only required them to be present at all the 
games of the ephebi, but to watch and correct 
their conduct wherever they might meet 
them, both within and without the gymna- 
sium. The instructions in the gymnasia 
were given by the Oymtutstae (yvfivourrai) 
and the Paedotribae (^^a^fioTpl^aO ; at a later 
period Sypopaedotribae were added. The 
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Paedotribae were required to possess a know- 
ledge of all the various exercises which were 
performed in the gymnasia ; the Gynmastes 
was the practical teacher, and was expected 
to know the physiological effects and influ- 
ences on the constitution of the youths, and 
therefore assigned to each of them those 
exercises which he thought most suitable. 
The anointing of the bodies of the youths 
and strewing them with dust, before they 
commenced their exercises, as well as the 
regulation of their diet, was the duty of the 
aliptae. [Aliptae.] — Among all the differ- 
ent tribes of the Greeks the exercises which 
were carried on in a Greek gymnasiimi were 
either mere games, or the more important 
exercises which the gymnasia had in com- 
mon with the public contests in the great 
festivals. Among the former we may men- 
tion, 1. The game at ball (or<^pwrrunj), which 
. was in universal favour with the Greeks. 
[PiLA.] Every gymnasium contained one 
large room for the purpose of playing at ball 
in it (tr^oiptoT^ptov). 2. Tlau^tiv c^icvtrrivda, 
iit\Kv<rrCv6af or Sta ypoftfi^, was a game in 
which one boy, holding one end of a rope, 
tried to pull the boy who held its other end, 
across a line marked between them on the 
ground. 8. The top (fitfifiri^y ^^/*j8tf» P«ij*/3o5, 
<rrp<S^lAo9), which was as common an amuse- 
ment with Greek boys as it is with ours. 
4. The irevroAitfo?, which was a game with 
five stones, which were thrown up from the 
upper part of the hand and caught in the 
pahn. 5. S«eaWp6a, which was a game in 
which a rope was drawn through the upper 
part of a tree or a post. Two boys, one on 
each side of the post, turning their backs 
towards one another, took hold of the ends 
of the rope and tried to pull each other up. 
This sport was also one of the amusements at 
the Attic Dionysia. The more important 
games, such as running (5po|iu>$), throwing of 
the BC(TK<K and the oitwv, jumping and leap- 
ing (oAfia, with and without oA-riipes), wrest- 
ling (toAij), boxing (irwy^ij), the pancratium 
(irayjcpdrioi'), ireKTotfAo?, Xofiirofiiji^opta, danc- 
ing (opxn<nfX &c., are described in separate 
articles. A gymnasiimi was not a Roman 
institution. The regular training of boys in 
the Greek g3naina8tics was foreign to Roman 
manners, and even held in contempt. To- 
wards the end of the republic, many wealthy 
Romans who had acquired a taste for Greek 
manners, used to attach to their villas small 
places for bodily exercise, sometimes called 
gymnasia, sometimes palaestrae, and to adorn 
them with beautiful works of art. The em- 
peror Nero was the first who built a public 
gymnasium at Rome. 

GYMN£SII or GYMITETES (yvfw^orwi, or 



yvj*i^T«s), a class of bond-slaves at Argos 
who may be compared with the Helots at 
Sparta. Their name shows that they attended 
their masters on military service in the capa- 
city of light-armed troops. 

GYMNOPAEDIA Cyvftiwrai«ta), the fes- 
tival of " naked youths," was celebrated at 
Sparta every year in honour of Apollo Py- 
thaeus, Artemis, and Leto. The statues of 
these deities stood in a part of the agora 
called x°P^i &n<i it was around these statues 
that, at the gymnopaedia, Spartan yonths 
performed their choruses and dances in honour 
of Apollo. The festival lasted for several 
perhaps for ten, days, and on the last day 
men idso performed choruses and dances in 
the theatre; and during these gymnastie 
exhibitions they sang the songs of Thaletas 
and Alcman, and the paeans of Dionysodotos. 
The leader of the chorus itrpwrrdrrii or X^P^ 
n-oi<$$) wore a kind of chaplet in commemora- 
tion of the victory of the Spartans at Thyrea. 
This event seems to have been closely c<m»- 
nected with the gymnopaedia, for those Spar- 
tans who had feUen on that occasion were 
always praised in songs at this festivaL 
The boys in their dances performed such 
rhythmical movements as resembled the exer- 
cises of the palaestra and the pancration, and 
also imitated the wUd gestures of the worship 
of Dionysus. The whole season of the gym- 
nopaedia, during which Sparta was visited 
by great numbers of strangers, was one of 
grreat merriment and rejoicings, and old 
bachelors alone seem to have be^i excluded 
from the festivities. The introduction of the 
gymnopaedia is generally assigned to the year 
665 B. c. 

GtNAECONITIS. [DoMXJS, Greek.] 
GtNAECONOMI or GI^NAECOCOSMI 
(yvvaueov6/uuK or yuvouco^cKrjuoi), magistrates 
at Athens, originally appointed to superintend 
the conduct of Athenian women. Their 
power was ' afterwards extended in such a 
manner that they became a kind of i>olioe for 
the purpose of preventing any excesses or 
indecencies, whether committed by men or 
by women. Hence they superintended the 
meetings of friends even in private houses, 
for instance, ^t weddings and on other festive 
occasions. 



HALTSRES (oXt^p«s) were certain masses 
of stone or metal, which were used in 
the gymnastic exercises of the Greeks and 
Romans. Persons who practised leaping fre- 
quently performed their exercises with hal- 
teres in both hands ; but they were also 
firequently used merely to exercise the body 
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in somewhat the same manner as our dumb- 
bells. 




Haltms. (Taasie, « Oatalogu^' pi. 46.) 



HARMAMAXA (ap/uu£#wi^a), a carriage for 
persons, covered overhead and inclosed with 
curtains. It was in general large, often 
drawn by four horses, and attired with 
splendid ornaments. It occupied among the 
Persians the same place which the carpentum 
did among the Romans, being used, espe- 
cially upon state occasions, for the convey- 
ance of women and children, of eunuchs, and 
of the sons of the king with their tutors. 

HARMOSTAE (apfuwrrai, from of>/*6<*), to 
fit or join together), the name of the governors 
whom the Lacedaemonians, after the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, sent into their subject or 
conquered towns, partly to keep them in sub- 
mission, and partly to abolish the demo- 
cratical form of government, and establish in 
its stead one similar to their own. Although 
in many cases they were ostensibly sent for 
the purpose of abolishing the tyrannical 
government of a town, and to restore the 
people to freedom, yet they themselves acted 
like kings or tyrants. 

HARPAGO (ofMrayjy: Xvkck: Kpcdypa), a 
grappling-iron, a drag, a flesh-hook. In 
war the grappling-iron, thrown at an enemy's 
ship, seized the rigging, and was then used 
to dra^ the ship within reach, so that it 
might be easily boarded or destroyed. These 
instruments appear to have been much the 
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same as the manus ferreae. The flesh-hook 
(jtfteaypa) was an instrument used in cookery, 
resembling a hand with the fingers bent in- 
wards, used to take boiled meat out of the 
caldron. 

HARPASTUM. [Pila.] 

HARUSPICES, or ARUSPICES (iepo<r- 
#c<Jirot), soothsayers or diviners, who inter- 
preted the will of the gods. They originally 
came to Rome from Etruria, whence harus- 
pices were often sent for by the Romans on 
important occasions. The art of the harus- 
pices resembled in many respects that of the 
augurs; but they never acquired that po- 
litical importance which the latter possessed, 
and were regarded rather as means for 
ascertaining the will of the gods than as pos- 
sessing any religious authority. They did 
not in fact form any part of the ecclesiastical 
polity of the Roman state during the republic ; 
they are never called sacerdotes, they did 
not form a collegium, and had no magister 
at their head. The art of the haruspices, 
which was called Jiaruapicinaf consisted in 
explaining and interpreting the will of the 
gods from the appearance of the entrails 
{exta) of animals offered in sacrifice, whence 
they are sometimes called eztispicest and their 
art extispicium; and also ft-om lightning, 
earthquakes, and all extraordinary pheno- 
mena in nature, to which the general name 
of portenta was given. Their art is said to 
have been invented by the Etruscan Tages, 
and was contained in certain books called 
l^ri haruspieinit fulgurales, and tonitrualea. 
This art was considered by the Romans so 
important at one time, that the senate de- 
creed that a certain number of young Etrus- 
cans, belonging to the principal families in 
the state, should always be instructed in it. 
In later times, however, their art fell into 
disrepute among well-educated Romans ; and 
Cicero relates a saying of Cato, that he won- 
dered that one haruspex did not laugh when 
he saw another. The name of haruspex is 
sometimes applied to any kind of soothsayer 
or prophet. 

HASTA (eyxos), a spear. The spear is 
defined by Homer, Bopv xoAmfpes, «« a pole 
fitted with bronze," and 66pv xaAico/3ape$, " a 
pole heavy with bronze." The bronze, for 
which iron was afterwards substituted, was 
indispensable to form the point (oix^^, cucuk^, 
Homer; ^i6yxn, Xenophon; ades^ ctupisj 
apieulum) of the spear. Each of these two 
essential parts is often put for the whole, so 
that a spear is called 86pv and Sopariw, 
<uxM, and Aiiyxij. Even the more especial 
term /teXto, meaning an ash-tree, is used in 
the same manner, because the pole of the 
spear was often the stem of a young ash. 
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stripped of its bark and polished. The bottom 
of the spear was often inclosed in a pointed 
cap of bronze, called by the Ionic writers 
cravpunrjp and ovpiaxoiy and in Attic or com- 
mon Greek <mjpai. By forcing this into the 
ground the spear was fixed erect. Many 
of the lancers who accompanied the king of 
Persia, had, instead of this spike at the bottom 
of their spears, an apple or a pomegranate, 
either gilt or silvered. Fig. 1. in the an- 
nexed woodcut shows the top and bottom of 
a spear, which is held by one of the king's 
guards in the scidptures at Persepolis. The 
ffpear was used as a weapon of attack in three 
different ways: — 1. It was thrown from 
catapults and other engines [Tormentum]. 
2. It was thrust forward as a pike. 3. It 
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was commonly thrown by the hand. The 
spear frequently had a leathern thong tied 
to the middle of the shaft, which was called 
ayicvkri by the Greeks, and amentum by the 
Romans, and which was of assistance in 
throwing the spear. The annexed figure 
represents the amentum attached to the spear 
at the centre of gravity, a little above the 
middle. Under the general terms ?Msta and 
eyxos were included various kinds of missiles, of 
which the principal were as follow : — Lancea 
(Aoyxi?), the lance, a comparatively slender 
spear commonly used by the Greek horsemen, 
The appendage shown in woodcut, Fig. 2, 
enabled them to mount their horses with 
greater facility. — Pilum (uoro-os), the javelin, 
much thicker and stronger than the Grecian 
lance. Its shaft, often made of cornel, was 
4 J feet (three cubits) long, and the barbed 
iron head was of the same length, but this 
extended half way down the shaft, to which 



it was attached with extreme care, so that 
the whole length of the weapon was about 




Hasta with Amoatum. (From a P&inting oa a Vaae.) 

6 feet 9 inches. It was used either to throw 
or to thrust with; it was peculiar to the 
Romans, and gave the name of pilani to the 
division of the army by which it was adopted. 
— Whilst the heavy-armed Roman soldiers bore 
the long lance and the thick and ponderous 
javelin, the light-armed used smaller missiles, 
which, though of different kinds, were in- 
cluded under the general term Jiastae velUara 
(yp6<r4toi). The yp6<r4xK was a dart, with a 
shaft about three feet long and an inch in 
thickness : the iron head was a span long, 
and so thin and acuminated as to be bent by 
striking against anything, and thus rendered 
unfit to be sent back against the enemy. 
Fig. 3, in the preceding woodcut, shows one 
which was found in a Roman entrenchment 
in Gloucestershire. — ^The light infantry of the 
Roman army used a similar weapon, called 
a spit {vera, verutum ; vavvLov). It was 
adopted by them firom the Samnites and the 
Yolsci. Its shaft was 3^ feet long, its point 
5 inches. Fig. 4, in the preceding woodcut, 
represents the head of a dart in the Royal 
Ck)llection at Naples ; it may be taken as a 
specimen of the verutum, and may be con- 
trasted with fig. 5, which is the head of a 
lance in the same collection. — The Romans 
adopted in like manner the gaemm, which 
was properly a CJeltic weapon ; it was given 
as a reward to any soldier who wounded an 
enemy. [Gaesum.] — Spm us is evidently the 
same word with the English spar and spear. 
It was the rudest missile of the whole class. 
— Besides the terms jaculum and spieulum 
(oKuvt dicovriov), which probably denoted 
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darts, resembling in form the lance and 
javelin, but mucb smaller, adapted conse- 
quently to the light-armed (Jaculatores), and 
nsed in hunting as well as in battle, we find 
in classical authors the names of various 
other spears, which were characteristic of 
particular nations. — Thus, the sarissa was 
the spear peculiar to the Macedonians. This 
was used both to throw and as a pike. It 
exceeded in length all other missiles. — The 
Thracian rompheay which had a very long 
point, like the blade of a sword, was pro- 
bably not unlike the sarissa. — With these 
weapons we may also class the niyrian gibinoy 
which resembled a hunting-i>ole. — ^The iron 
head of the German spear, called framea, was 
short and narrow, but very sharp. The 
Germans used it with great effect either as a 
lance or a pike : they gave to each youth a 
framea and a shield on coming of age. — The 
FaXarica or Phalarica was the spear of the 
Sagnntines, and was impelled by the aid of 
twisted ropes ; it was large and ponderous, 
having a head of iron a cubit in length, and 
a ball of lead at its other end ; it sometimes 
carried flaming pitch and tow. — The matura 
and tragula were chiefly used m Gaul and 
Spain : the tragula was probably barbed, as 
it required to bo cut out of the wound.— The 
Aclis and Cateia were much smaller missiles. 
— ^Among the decorations which the Roman 
generals bestowed on their soldiers, more 
especially for saving the life of a fellow- 
citizen, was a spear without a head, called 
hasta pura. The celiharis hasta^ having 
been fixed into the body of a gladiator lying 
dead on the arena, was used at marriages to 
part the hair of the bride. A spear was 
erected at auctions [Aucno], and when ten- 
ders were received for public ofllces {loco- 
tiones). It served both to announce, by a 
conventional sign conspicuous at a distance, 
that a sale was going on, and to show that it 
was conducted under the authority of the 
public functionaries. Hence an auction was 
called JMsta, and an auction-room JuMtarium, 
It was also the practice to set up a spear in 
the court of the Cbntumviri. 

HASTATI. [ExEEcrrus, p. 168, b.] 
HECATOMBE. [Sacripicium.] 
HECTE or HECTEUS (eicnj, eicrevs), and 
its half, Hemiecton or Semieeteon (tiixuKTov, 
i^/aieicTcbv). In dry measures, the hecteus was 
the sixth part of the medimnust and the 
hemiecteofif of course, the twelfth part. The 
hecteus was equal to the Roman modku, as 
each contained 16 f^ortu or sext&rii. The 
Hecte or Secteua and Hemieoton were also 
the names of coins, but the accounts we have 
of their value are very various. The only 
consistent explanation is, that there were 



different heotae^ derived ftom different units ; 
in fact, that these coins were not properly 
denominations of money, but avbdivisions of 
the rec(^ised denominations. 

HELEPOLIS (eAAroAiO, "the taker of 
cities," a machine constructed by Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, when he besieged the city of 
Salamis in Cyprus. Its form was that of 
a square tower, each side being 90 cubits 
high and 45 wide. It rested on four 
wheels, each eight cubits high. It Vas 
divided into nine stories, the lower of which 
contained machines for throwiag great 
stones, the middle large catapults for throw- 
ing spears, and the highest other machines 
for throwing smaller stones, together with 
smaller catapults. It was manned with 200 
soldiers, besides those who moved it by push- 
ing the parallel beams at the bottom. At 
the siege of Rhodes, b. c. 306, Demetrius 
employed an helepolis of still greater dimen- 
sions and more complicated construction. 
In subsequent ages we find the name of 
** helei)olis " applied to moving towers which 
carried battering rams, as well as maohinea 
for throwing spears and stones. 

HELLAN6DiCAE(eA;^o«t*tai), the judges 
in the Olympic games, of whom an account 
is given under Oltmfia. The same name 
was also given to the judges or court-martial 
UL the Lacedaemonian army, and they were 
probably first called by this name when Sparta 
was at the head of the Greek confederacy. 

HELLfiNOTAMIAE (eAAjj^orofiiai), or 
treasurers of the Greeks, were magistrates 
appointed by the Athenians to receive the 
contributions of the allied states. They 
were first appointed b. c. 477, when Athens, 
in consequence of the conduct of Fausanias, 
had obtained the command of the allied 
states. The money paid by the different 
states, which was originally fixed at 460 
talents, was deposited in Delos, which was 
the place of meeting for the discussion of all 
common interests ; and there can be no doubt 
that the hellenotamiae not only received, but 
were also the guardians of, these monies. 
The office was retained after the treasury 
was transferred to Athens on the proposal of 
the Samians, but was of course abolished on 
the conquest of Athens by the Lacedaemonians. 

HELOTES (eiAA>Tes)> a class of bondsmen 
peculiar to Sparta. They were Achaeans, 
who had resisted the Dorian invaders to the 
last, and had been reduced to slavery as the 
punishment of their obstinacy. The Helots 
were regarded as the property of the state, 
which, while it gave their services to indi- 
viduals, reserved to itself the power of eman- 
cipating them. They were attached to the 
land, and could not be sold away from it. 
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They cultivated the land, and paid to their 
masters as rent a certain measure of com, the 
exact amoxmt of which had been fixed at a 
yery early period, the raising of that amount 
being forbidden under heavy imprecations. 
Besides being engaged in the cultivation of 
the land, the Helots attended on their mas- 
ters at the public meal, and many of them 
were no doubt employed by the state in pub- 
lic works. In war the Helots served as 
light-armed troops (t^^Xoi), a certain number 
of them attending every heavy-armed Spartan 
to the field ; at the battle of Plataeae there 
were seven Helots to each Spartan. These 
attendants were probably called afwrirrapes 
(i. e. ofi^urravrec), and one of them in par- 
ticular, the OepawnVf or servant. The Helots 
only served as hoplites in particular emer- 
gencies ; and on such occasions they were 
generally emancipated. The first instance 
of this kind was in the expedition of Bra- 
sidas, B. 0. 424. The treatment to which 
the Helots were subjected was marked by the 
most wanton cruelty ; and they were regarded 
by the Spartans with the greatest suspicion. 
Occasionally the ephors selected young Spar- 
tans for the secret service (icpvirreta) of wan- 
dering over the ooimtry, in order to kill the 
Helots. The Helots might be emancipated, 
but there were several steps between them 
and the free citizens, and it is doubtful 
whether they were ever admitted to all the 
privileges of citizenship. The following 
classes of emancipated Helots are enume- 
rated :— o^Toi, a5e<nninK, ipvKTyjpti, d€<nr<y- 
axovauToXf and veo&ifuuScts. Of these the 
iufMrtu were probably released ftrom all ser- 
vice ; the cfWKTijpe? were those employed in 
war ; the Beinroaxoptaircu served on board the 
fleet; and the veoSaLfuiBtii were those who 
had been possessed of freedom for some time. 
Besides these, there were the m^cuvc? or 
fMJtfcuce;, who were domestic slaves, brought 
up with the young Spartans, and then eman- 
cipated. Upon being emancipated they 
received permission to dwell where they 
wished. ^ ^ 

HEMEROBROMI OifxepoBponot), couriers 
in the Greek states, who could keep on run- 
ning all day, and were often employed to 
carry news of important events. They were 
trained for the purpose, and could perform 
the longest journeys in an almost incredibly 
short space of time. Such couriers were in 
timet* of danger stationed on some eminence 
in order to observe anything of importance 
that might happen, and carry the inteUigenoe 
with speed to the proper quarter. Hence we 
frequently find them called Hemer^aoopi 

HEMICYCLIUM (riiiuajK\Mv\ a semicir- 



cular seat, for the accommodation of persona 
engaged in conversation; also the semicir- 
cular seat round the tribunal in a basilica. 

KEMINA (n/>Aiva), the name of a Greek 
and Roman measure, seems to be nothing 
more than the dialectic form used by the 
Sicilian and Italian Greeks for ^/uiurv. It 
was therefore applied to the half of the 
standard fluid measure, the ^^ori)?, which the 
other Greeks called kotvAij, and the word 
passed into the Roman metrical system, 
where it is used with exactly the same force, 
namely for a measure which is half of the 
aextariffSfjLiid equal to the Greek eotyli. - 

HENDECA (pi €v6€Ka), the Eleven, were 
magistrates at Athens of considerable import- 
ance. They were annually chosen by lot, 
one from each of the ten tribes, and a secre- 
tary (Ypofx/uuiTeiJs), who must properly be r^ 
garded as their servant (wjnjpenj?), though he 
formed one of their number. The principal 
duty of the Eleven was the care and manage- 
ment of the public prison (B€<rfuiyn/tpu)v)t 
which was entirely under their jurisdiction. 
The prison, however, was seldom used by tiie 
Athenians as a mere place of confinement, 
serving generally for punishments and ex- 
ecutions. When a i)crson was condemned to 
death he was immediately given into the 
custody of the Eleven, who were then bound 
to carry the sentence into execution according 
to the laws. The most common mode of 
execution was by hemlock juice (ic«i«etor), 
which was drunk after sunset. The Eleven 
had under them gaolers, executioners, and 
torturers. When torture was Inflicted in 
causes afi'ecting the state, it was cither done 
in the immediate presence of the Eleven, or 
by their servant (6 £i7fito«). The Eleven 
usually had only to carry Into execution the 
sentence passed in the courts of law and the 
public assemblies ; but in some cases they 
possessed jurisdiction. This was the case in 
those summary proceedings called apagoge^ 
ephegesis and endeixis, in which the penalty 
was fixe<l by law, and might be inflicted by 
the court on the confession or conviction at 
the accused, without appealing to any of the 
jury courts. 

HEPHAESTEIA. [Lamiadkphobia.] 

HERAEA (yipoua), the name of festivals 
celebrated in honour of Hera in all the towns 
of Greece where the worship of this divinity 
was introduced. The original seat of her 
worship was Argos ; whence her festivals in 
other places were, more or less, imitations oi 
those which were celebrated at Argos. Her 
service was performed by the most distin- 
guished priestesses of the place ; one of th^n 
was the high-priestess, and the Aleves 
counted their years by the date of her offioOi 
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The Heraea of Arg^ were celebrated every 
fifth year. One of the great solemnities 
which took place on the occasion, was a mag- 
nificent procession to the great temple of 
Hera, between Argos and Mycenae. A vast 
number of young men assembled at Argos, 
and marched in armour to the temple of the 
goddess. They were preceded by one him- 
drcd oxen (exaT^fui^i), whence the festival is 
also called ejcaT^/A^oia). The high-priestess 
accompanied this procession, riding in a cha- 
riot drawn by two white oxen. The 100 
oxen were sacrificed, and their flesh distri- 
buted among all the citizens; after which 
games and contests took place. Of the He- 
raea celebrated in other countries, those of 
Samos, which island derived the worship of 
Hera from Argos, were perhaps the most 
brilliant of all the festivals of this divinity. 
The Heraea of Elis, which were celebrated 
in the fourth year of every Olympiad, were 
also conducted with considerable splendour. 

H£RES. — (1) Oebbk. To obtain the right 
of inheritance as well as citizenship at Athens 
(jarfxurreia and iroAiTcux), legitimacy was a 
necessary qualification. When an Athenian 
died leaving legitimate sons, they shared the 
inheritance, like our heirs in gavelkind ; the 
only advantage possessed by the eldest son 
being the first choice in the division. Every 
man of fhU ag^ and soxmd mind, not imder 
durance or improi>er influence, was compe- 
tent to make a will ; but if he had a son he 
could not disinherit him, although his will 
might take effect in case the son did not 
complete his seventeenth year. If there was 
but one son, he took the whole estate ; but 
if he had sisters, it was incumbent on him to 
provide for them, and give them suitable 
marriage portions; they were then called 
ivCirpoixoi, On failure of sons and their issue, 
daughters and daughters' children succeeded, 
and there seems to have been no limit to the 
succession in the descending line. It will 
assist the student to be informed, that avt^jnis 
signifies a first cousin. 'Avc^iaSoO? is a first 
cousin's son ; formed in the same manner as 
iJbeXi^tBovi from afie\^6$, and BvyarpiSov^ fh)m 
^vyar^p. Kkrjpof is the subject-matter of 
inheritance, or (in one sense of the word) 
the inheritance ; K\ripov6fun the heir. 'Ay- 
xurrtia^ proximity of blood in reference to 
succession, and sometimes right of succes- 
sion. Suyyn^ia, natural consanguinity. Svy- 
yevei?, collateral relations, are opposed to 
cKyovot, lineal descendants. — (2) Roman. 
A person might become an heres by being 
named as such {institutusi aoriptuSf /actus) 
in a will executed by a competent person, 
aooording to the forms required by law [Tbs- 
TAmimrx]. The testator might either name 



one person as heres, or he might name 
several heredes (eoheredes), and he might 
divide the hereditas among them as he 
pleased. The shares of the heredes were 
generally expressed by reference to the divi- 
sions of the As : thus, '* heres ex asse " is 
heres to the whole property ; " heres ex 
dodrante," heres to three-fourths; "heres 
ex semuncia," heir to one twenty-fourth. 
If there were several heredes named, without 
any definite shares being given to them, the 
property belonged to them in equal shares. 
As a general rule, only Roman citizens could 
be named as heredes in the will of a Roman 
citizen; but a slave could also be named 
heres, though he had no power to make a 
will, and a filius-familias could also be named 
heres, though he was imder the same inca- 
pacity. Persons, not Roman citizens, who 
had received the commercium, could take 
hereditates, legata and fideicommissa by tes- 
tament. — ^Heredes were either Necessarii, Sui 
et Necessarii, or Extranei. The heres neces- 
sarius was a slave of the testator, who was 
made an heres and liber at the same time ; 
and he was called necessarius, because of the 
necessity that he was under of accepting the 
hereditas. The heredes sui et necessarii 
were sons and daughters, and the sons and 
daughters of a son, who were in the power 
of a testator. These heredes sui were called 
necessarii, because of the necessity that they 
were under, according to the civil law, of 
taking the hereditas with its incumbrances. 
But the praetor permitted such persons to 
refuse the hereditas {dbstinere ae ah heredu 
tate)f and to allow the property to be sold 
to pay the testator's debts; and he gave 
the same privilege to a mancipated son 
{qui in causa mancipii est), AU other 
heredes are called extranei. and compre- 
hend all i)ersons who are not in the power 
of a testator, such as emancipated chil- 
dren. A certain time was allowed to ex- 
tranei for the eretio hereditatis^ that is, for 
them to determine whether they would take 
the hereditas or not : hence the phrase, 
"cernere hereditatem." — If a man died 
intestate, the hereditas came to the heredes 
sui, and was then called legitima hereditas. 
If an intestate had no sui heredes, the Twelve 
Tables gave the hereditas to the agnati [Coo- 
NATi], and if there were no agnati, to the 
gentiles. If a man had a son in his power, 
he was bound either to make him heres, or 
to exheredate (exheredare) him expressly 
{nominatim). If he passed him over in 
silence {sUentio praeUrierit)^ the will was 
alt<^ther void {inutile^ non Jure factum). 
Other liberi could be passed over, and the 
wiU would still be a vaUd will ; but the 
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liberi so passed over took a certain portion 
of the hereditas aderescendot as it was 
termed, or Jure adcresoendi. It was neoessary 
either to institute as heredes, or to exhere- 
date posthumous children nominatimj other- 
wise the will, which was originally valid, 
became invalid {rupUtm) ; and the will be- 
came invalid by the birth either of a posthu- 
mous son or daughter, or, as the phrase was, 
adffnascendo rumpitur testamentum. The 
heres represented the testator and intestate, 
and had not only a claim to all his property 
and all that was due to him, but was bound 
by all his obligations. He succeeded to the 
sacra privata, and was bound to maintain 
them, but only in respect of the property, for 
the obligation of the sacra privata was 
attached to property and to the heres only 
as the owner of it. Hence the expression 
" sine sacris hereditas " meant an hereditas 
unencumbered wit>i sacra. 

HERMAE (ep/uuit), and the diminutive 
Hermuli (epfiidia), statues composed of a 
head, usually that of the god Hermes, placed 
on a quadrangular pillar, the height of which 
corresponds to the stature of the human 
body. Such statues were very numerous 
at Athens. So great was the demand 
for these works that the words epftoy- 
kwfxK, iplJLoyXv4>ucri rexn?, and ipfioyXv^'ioVf 
were used as the generic terms for a sculp- 
tor, his art, and his studio. Houses in 
Athens had one of these statues placed at 
the door, called ipM^ orpo^otos or orpo^ewsj 



and sometimes also in the peristyle. The 
great reverence attached to them is shown 
by the alarm and indignation which were 
felt at Athens in consequence of the mutila- 
tion of the whole number in a single night, 
just before, the .sailing of the Sicilian expe- 
dition. They were likewise placed in front 
of temples, near to tombs, in the gymnasia, 
palaestrae, libraries, porticoes, and public 
places, at the comers of streets, on high 
roads as sign-posts, with distances inscribed 
upon them, and on the boimdaries of lands 
and states, and at the gates of cities. Small 
Hermae were also used as pilasters, and as 
supports for furniture and utenidls. Many 
statues existed of other deities, of the same 
form as the Hermae; which no doubt ori- 
ginated in the same manner; and which 
were still called by the generic name of 
Hermae; even though the bust upon them 
was that of another deity. Some statues of 
this kind are described by a name compounded 
of that of Hermes and another divinity: 
thus we have Hermanubie^ Hermarea^ Mer- 
mathenot Hermeracles, Sermeros, Hennopan, 
There is another class of these works, in 
which the bust represented no deity at all, 
but was simply the portrait of a man. Even 
these statues, however, retained the names 
of Hertnae and Termini, The Hermae were 
used by the wealthy Romans for the decoration 
of their hoiises. The following engraving ex- 
hibits a Hermes decorated with garlands and 
surrounded with the implements of his worship. 




HermcB. (From a Bas-relief.) 



HERMAEA (ep/butta), festivals of Hermes, 
oelebrated in various parts of Greece. As 
Hermes was the tutelary deity of the gym- 
nasia and palaestrae, the boys at Athens cele- 
brated the Hermaca in the gymnasia. 

HESTIASIS (e<rr6urt5), was a species of 
liturgy, and consisted in giving a feast to 



one of the tribes at Athens (tijv ^vAiyv cortav)* 
It was provided for each tribe at the expense 
of a person belonging to that tribe, who was 
called je9T(^Tb>p. 

HIEROBOLI (lepdSovXot), persons of both 
sexes, who were devoted like slaves to the 
worship of the gods. They were of Y 
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origin, and are most frequently met with in 
connection with the worship of the deities of 
Syria, Phoenicia, and Asia Minor. They 
consisted of two classes; one composed of 
slaves, properly so called, who attended to 
all the lower duties connected with the wor- 
ship of the gods, cultivated the sacred lands, 
&c., and whose descendants continued in the 
same servile condition ; and the other com- 
prising i^rsons who were personally free, 
but had dedicated themselves as slaves to the 
go6sj and who were either attached to the 
temples, or were dispersed throughout the 
country and brought to the gods the money 
they had gained. To the latter class belonged 
the women, who prostituted their persons, 
and presented to the gods the money they 
had obtained by this means. This class was 
only found in Greece, in connection with the 
worship of those divinities who were of 
Eastern origin, or whose religious rites were 
borrowed from the East. This was the case 
with Aphrodite ('Venus), who was originally 
an Oriental goddess. 

HIEROMNEMONES (Upo/utwjftow), the 
more honourable of the two classes of repre- 
sentatives who composed the Amphictyonic 
council. An account of them is given under 
Amphicttones. — We also read of hieromne- 
mones in Grecian states, distinct from the 
Amphictyonic representatives of this name. 
Thus the priests of Poseidon, at Megara, were 
called hieromnemones, and at Byzantium, 
which was a colony of Megara, the chief 
magistrate in the state appears to have been 
called by this name. 

HIERONICAE. [Athlbtab.] 
HIEROPOII (iepojToioO, sacriflcers at 
Athens, of whom ten were appointed every 
year, and conducted all the usual sacrifices, 
as well as those belonging to the quinquen- 
nial festivals, with the exception of those 
of the Panathenaea. 

HILARIA (lAopta), a Roman festival, cele- 
brated on the 25th of March, in honour of 
Cybel6, the mother of the gods. 

HIPPOBOTAE (iinroj3<JTat), the feeders of 
horses, the name of the nobility of Chalcis in 
Euboea, corresponding to the iim-eis in other 
Greek states. 

HIPPODROMUS (imroSpojuios), the name 
by which the Greeks designated the place ap- 
propriated to the horse-races, both of chariots 
and of single horses, which formed a part of 
their games. The word was also applied to 
the races themselves. In Homer's vivid de- 
scription (J7. xxiii., 262 — 650) the nature of 
the contest and the arrangements for it are 
very clearly indicated. There is no artificially 
constructed hippodrome; but an existing 
land-mark or monument (cnifia) is chosen as 



the goal (repjuLa), round which the chariots 
had to pass, leaving it on the left hand, and 
so returning to the Greek ships on the sea- 
shore, ftrom which they had started. The 
chariots were five in number, each with two 
horses and a single driver, who stood upright 
in his chariot. The critical point of the race 
was to turn the goal as sharp as possible, 
with the nave of the near wheel almost 
grazing it, and to do this safely : very often 
the driver was here thrown out, and the 
chariot broken in pieces. The account in 
Homer will give us an equally good idea of a 
chariot-race at Olympia, or in any other of the 
Greek games of later times. The general form 
of the hippodrome was an oblong, with a 
semicircular end. For an account of the 
chariot races at Rome see Ciacus. 

HISTRIO (vTToiepiTTjO, an actor. — (1) 
Greek. It is shown in ihe articles Chokus 
and DioNTsiA that the Greek drama origi- 
nated in the chorus which at the festivals of 
Dionysus danced around his altar, and that 
at first one person detached himself from the 
chorus, and, with mimic gesticulation, re- 
lated his story either to the chorus or in con- 
versation with it. If the story thus acted 
required more than one person, they were all 
represented in succession by the same actor, 
and there was never more than one i>erson on 
the stage at a time. This custom was re- 
tained by Thespis and Phrynichus. Aeschy- 
lus introduced a second and a third actor ; 
and the number of three actors was but sel- 
dom exceeded in any Greek drama. The 
three regular actors were distinguished by 
the technical names of irpftM-aywytor^.fievrepa- 
YcovtoTiT?, and TpiTa-ywvumjs, which indicated 
the more or less prominent part which an 
actor had to perform in the drama. The female 
characters of a play were always performed 
by young men. A distinct class of persons, 
who made acting on the stage their profes- 
sion, was imknown to the Greeks during the 
I>eriod of their great dramatists. The earliest 
and greatest dramatic poets, Thespis, Sopho- 
cles, and probably Aeschylus also, acted in 
their own plays, and in all probability as 
protagonistae. It was not thought degra- 
ding in Greece to perform on the stage. At 
a later period persons began to devote them- 
selves exclusively to the profession of actors, 
and distinguished individuals received even 
as early as the time of Demosthenes exorbi- 
tant sums for their performances. — (2) 
Roman. The word histrioj by which the 
Roman actor was called, is said to have been 
formed from the Etruscan histerj which sig- 
nified a ludio or dancer. In the year 864 
B. c. Rome was visited by a plague, and as no 
human means could stop it, the Romans are 
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said to have tried to avert the anger of the 
gods by scenic plays {ludi scenici)t which, 
until then, had been unknown to them ; and 
as there were no persons at Rome prepared 
for such performances, the Romans sent to 
Etruria for them. The first histriones, who 
were thus introduced from Etruria, were 
dancers, and performed their movements to 
the accompaniment of a flute. Roman youths 
afterwards not only imitated these dancers, 
but also recited rude and jocose verses, 
adapted to the movements of the dance and 
the melody of the flute. This kind of amuse- 
ment, which was the basis of the Roman 
drama, remained unaltered until the time of 
Livius Andronicus, who introduced a slave 
upon the stage for the purpose of singing or 
reciting the recitative, while he himself per- 
formed the appropriate danco and gesticula- 
tion. A fiirther step in the development of 
the drama, which is likewise ascribed to 
Livius, was, that the dancer and reciter 
carried on a dial<^:ue, and acted a story with 
the accompaniment of the flute. The name 
histrio, which originally signified a dancer, 
was now applied to the actors in the drama. 
The atellanae were played by freebom Ro- 
mans, while the r^ular drama was left to 
the histriones, who formed a distinct class of 
persons. The histriones were not citizens; 
they were not contained in the tribes, nor 
allowed to be enlisted as soldiers in the 
Roman legions ; and if any citizen entered 
the profession of an histrio, he, on this ac- 
count, was excluded from his tribe. The 
histriones were therefore always either firecd- 
men, strangers, or slaves, and many passages 
of Roman writers show that they were gene- 
rally held in great contempt. Towards the 
dose of the republic it was only such men as 
Cicero, who, by their Greek education, raised 
themselves above the prejudices of their 
countrymen, and valued the person no less 
than the talents of an Aesopus and a Ros- 
cius. But notwithstanding this low estima- 
tion in which actors were generally held, 
distinguished individuals among them at- 
tracted immense crowds to the theatres, and 
were exorbitantly paid. Roscius alone re- 
ceived every day that he performed one 
thousand denarii, and Aesopus left his son a 
fortune of 200,000 sesterces, which he had 
acquired solely by his profession. The pay 
of the actors was called lucar, which word 
was perhaps confined originally to the pay- 
ment made to those who took part in the 
religious services celebrated in groves. 

HOMOEI (o/uuMoi), the Equals, were those 
Spaitans who possessed the full rights of 
citizenship, and are opposed to the vtroiitiovet^ 
or those who had imdergone some kind of 



civil degradation. This distinction between 
the citizens was no part of the ancient Spar- 
tan constitution. In the institalion ascribed 
to Lycurgus, every citizen had a certain por- 
tion of land ; but as in course of time many 
citizens lost their lands through various 
causes, they were unable to contribute to the 
expenses of the syssitia, and therefore ceased 
to possess the full rights of Spartan citizens. 
Hence the distinction appears to have arisen 
t)etween the ofiouu and wmfitlovts^ the former 
being those who were in the possession of 
their land, and consequentiy able to contri- 
bute to the syssitia, the latter those who 
through having no land were unable to do sa 
The Homoei were the ruling class in the 
state. They filled all the public offices with 
the exception of the Ephoralty, and they pro- 
bably met together to determine upon public 
affairs imder the name of eicicXi}Toc in an as- 
sembly of their own, which is called 17 fujcpc 
eKKKticrCoy to distinguish it from the assembly 
of the whole body of Spartan citizens. 

HON Ores, the high ofiices of the state to 
which qualified individuals were called by the 
votes of the Roman citizens. The words 
" magistratus" and *'honores" are sometimes 
coupled t(^ther. The capacity of ei^oying 
the honores was one of the distinguishing 
marks of citizenship. [CmrAS.] JTonor was 
distinguished from mtmiu. The latter wis 
an office connected with the administration of 
the state, and was attended with cost {sump- 
tus) but not with rank {diffnitas). Homv 
was properly said deferri, dart ; munus was 
said imponi. A person who held a magis- 
tratus might be said to discharge muneroy 
but only as incident to the office, for the 
office itself was the honor. Such munera as 
these were public games and other things of 
the kind. 

HOPLITAE. [ExmciTUS.] 

HORA. [Dies.] 

HOROLOGIUM (u>po\iSytov% the name of 
the various instruments by means of which 
the ancients measured the time of the day 
and night. The earliest and simplest h(H-o- 
logia of which mention is made, were called 
polos (iroAix) and gnomon (yvwfuav). Both 
divided the day into twelve eqiial parts, and 
were a kind of sun-dial. The gnomoHt which 
was also called gtoicheion C<rroix.ttovX was the 
more simple of the two, and probably the 
more ancient. It consisted of a staff or pillar 
standing perpendicular, in a place exposed to 
the sun (aKi^pov), so that the length of its 
shadow might be easily ascertained. The 
shadow of the gnomon was measured by feet, 
which were probably marked on the place 
where the shadow fell. In later times the 
name gnomon was applied to any kind d 
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sun-dial, especially to its finger which threw 
the shadow, and thus i>ointed to the hour. 
The polos or heliotropion (i^Aiorpoirtoi'), on the 
other hand, seems to have been a more per- 
iSect kind of sun-dial ; but it appears, never- 
theless, not to have been much used. It 
consisted of a basin (Xexo»'«), in the middle 
of which the perpendicular staff or finger 
{yv^fuav) was erected, and in it the twelve 
I»arts of the day were marked by lines. — 
Another kind of horologium was the clep^ 
aydra (K\e\jniSpa). It derived its name from 
KXtwTtiv and vSwp, as in its original and 
simple form it consisted of a vessel with 
several little openings (rpwir^ftaTa) at the 
bottom, through which tiic water contained 
in it escaped, as it were by stealth. This in- 
strument seems at first to have been used 
only for the purpose of measuring the time 
dtiring which persons were allowed to speak 
in the courts of Justice at Athens. It was a 
hollow globe, probably somewhat fiat at the 
top-part, where it had a short neck (avX<Js), 
like that of a bottle, through which the water 
was i>oured into it. This oi>ening might be 
closed by a lid or stopper (irifta), to prevent 
the water running out at the bottom. As 
the time for speaking in the Athenian courts 
was thus measured by water, the orators A*e- 
quently use the term vfiwp instead of the time 
allowed to them. An especial officer (6 e^' 
v&op) was appointed in the courts for the 
purpose of watching the clepsydra, and stop- 
ping it when any documents were read, 
whereby the speaker was interrupted. The 
time, and consequently the quantity of water 
allowed to a speaker, depended upon the im- 
portance of the case. The clepsydra used in 
the courts of justice was, properly speaking, 
no horologium; but smaller ones, made of 
glass, and of the same simple structure, were 
undoubtedly used very early in families for 
the purposes of ordinary life, and for dividing 
the day into twelve equal parts. In these 
glass-depsydrae the division into twelve 
parts must have been visible, either on the 
glass globe itself, or in the basin into which 
the water fiowed. — The first horologium with 
which the Romans became acquainted was a 
sun-dial {solarium or horologium sciotheri- 
cum)f and was said to have been brought to 
Rome by Fapirius Cursor twelve years before 
thQ, war with Pyrrhiis. But as sun-dials 
were useless when the sky was cloudy, P. 
Scipio Nasica, in his censorship, 159 b.c, 
established a public clepsydra, which indi- 
cated the hours both of day and night. This 
clepsydra was in aftertimes generally called 
solarium. After the time of Scipio Nasica 
several horologia, chiefly solaria, seem to 
have been erected in various public places at | 



Rome. Clepsydrae were used by the Romanf 
in their camps, chiefly for the purpose of 
measuring accurately the four vigiliae into 
which the night was divided. The custom 
of using clepsydrae as a check upon the 
speakers in the courts of justice at Rome, 
was introduced by a law of Cn. Tompeius, in 
his third consulship. Before that time the 
speakers had been under no restriction's, but 
spoke as long as they deemed proper. At 
Rome, as at Athens, the time allowed to the 
speakers depended upon the importance of 
the case. ^ 

HORREUM (juptioVf (riTO^vAaKeu>v, airo- 
^«n7) was, according to its etymological signi- 
fication, a place in which ripe fruits, and 
especially corn, were kept, and thus an- 
swered to our granary. During the empire 
the name horreum was given to any place 
destined for the safe preservation of things of 
any kind. Thiis we find it applied to a place 
in which beautiful works of art were kept, 
to cellars {horrea suhterraneoy horreavinaria), 
to dep6ts for merchandise, and all sorts of 
provisions {Jiorreum penarium). Seneca even 
calls his library a horreum. But the more 
general application of the word horreum was 
to places for keeping fruit and com ; and as 
some kinds of fruit required to be kept more 
dry than others, the ancients had besides the 
horrea subterranea, or cellars, two other 
kinds, one of which was built like every other 
house upon the gnround; but others {horrea 
pensilia or sublimia) were erected above the 
ground, and rested upon posts or stone 
pillars, that the fruits kept in them might 
remain dry. — ^From about the year 140 after 
Christ, Rome possessed two kinds of public 
horrea. The one class consisted of buildings 
in which the Romans might deposit their 
goods, and even their money, securities, and 
other valuables. The second and more im- 
portant class of horrea, which may be termed 
public gnranaries, were buildings in which a 
plentiful supply of com was constantly kept 
at the expense of the state, and from which, 
in seasons of scarcity, the com was distri- 
buted among the poor, or sold at a moderate 
price. 

HORTUS («c^iros), garden. Our knowledge 
of the horticulture of the Greeks is very 
limited. In fact the Greeks seem to have 
had no great taste for landscape beauties, and 
the small number of flowers with which they 
were acquainted aflbrded but little induce- 
ment to ornamentfd horticidture. At Athens 
the flowers most cultivated were probably 
those used for making garlands, such as vio- 
lets and roses. In the time of the Ptolemies 
the art of gardening seems to have advanced 
in the favourable climate of Egypt so far, 
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that a BucceBfdon of flowers was obtained all 
the year round. The Romans, like the 
Greeks, laboured under the disadvantage of a 
very limited flora. This disadvantage they 
endeavoured to overcome, by arranging the 
materials they did possess in such a way as 
to produce a striking efliect. We have a very 
ftill description of a Bomim garden in a 
letter of the younger Pliny, in which he de- 
scribes his Tuscan villa. In fh)nt of the 
porticus there was generally a xysttu, or flat 
piece of ground, divided into flower-beds of 
different shapes by borders of box. There 
were also such flower-beds in other parts of 
the garden. Sometimes they were raised so 
as to form terraces, and their sloping sides 
planted with evergreens or creepers. The 
most striking features of a Roman garden 
weje lines of large trees, among which the 
plane appears to have been a great favourite, 
planted in regular -order ; alleys or walks («»»- 
bulationes) formed by dosely clipped hedges 



of box, yew, cypress, and other evergreens; 
beds of acanthus, rows of fruit-trees, espe- 
cially of vines, with statues, pyramids, foun- 
tains, and summer-houses {diaetae). The 
trunks of the trees and the parts of the house 
or any other buildings which were visible 
from the garden, were often covered with 
ivy. In one respect the Roman taste differed 
most materially from that of the present day, 
namely, in their fondness for the ars topi- 
ariOt which consisted in tying, twisting, or 
cutting trees and shrubs (especially the box) 
into the flgures of animals, ships, letters, &c. 
Their principal garden-flowers seem to have 
been violets and roses, and they also had the 
ciocus, narcissus, lily, gladiolus, iris, poppy, 
amaranth, and others. Conservatories and 
hot-houses are frequently mentioned by Mar- 
tial. Flowers and plants were also kept in 
the central place of the peristyle [DoxusJ, 
on the roofs and in the windows of houses. 
An ornamental garden was also called virida^ 




Uortus, Gardfli. (From a Punting at Herculaneara.) 



rittm, and the gardener topiaritu or viridarius. 
The common name for a gardener is villicus 
or cultor hortorum. 

HOSPITIUM ($evCa, wpo^tvCa), hospitality, 
was in Greece, as well as at Rome, of a two- 
fold nature, either private or public, in so 
far as it was cither established between in- 
dividuals, or between two states. {JBCospitium 
privatum and hospitium publieumj itvCa and 
vpo^evCa.) In ancient Greece the stranger, 
as such (^ev<K and Ao»<w), was looked upon 
as an enemy ; but whenever he appeared 
among another tribe or nation without any 
sign of hostile intentions, he was considered 
not only as one who required aid, but as a 
suppliant, and Zeus was the protecting deity 
<rf strangers and suppliants (Zcvs f eVtos). On 
his arrival, therefore, the stranger was kindly 
received, and provided with every thing ne- 
cessary to make him comfortable. It seems 
to have been customary for the host, on the 
departure of the stranger, to break a die 
(a<rTpayaAos) in two, one half of which he 
himself retained, while the other half was 
given to the stranger ; and when at any 
future time they or their descendants met. 



they had a means of recogrnising each other, 
and the hospitable connection was renewed. 
Hospitality thus not only existed between the 
persons who had originally formed it, but 
was transferred as an inheritance from father 
to son. What has been said hitherto, only 
refers to hospitium privatum ; but of far 
greater imi>ortance was the hospitium publi- 
cum (irpofevta, sometimes simply (etrCa) at 
piiblic hospitality, which existed between two 
states, or between an individual or a family 
on the one hand, and a whole state on the 
other. Of the latter kind of public hospitality 
many instances are recorded, such as that 
between the Peisistratids and Sparta, in 
which the people of Athens had no share. 
The hospitium publicum among the Greeks 
arose undoubtedly from the hospitium priva- 
tum, and it may have originated in two ways. 
When the Greek tribes were governed by 
chieftains or kings, the private hospitality 
existing between the ruling families of two 
tribes may have produced similar relations 
between their subjects, which, after the abo- 
lition of the kingly power, continued to exist 
between the new republics as a kind of politi* 
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cal inheritance of former times. Or a person 
l>elonging to one state might have either 
extensiye connections with the citizens of 
another state, or entertain g^reat partiality 
for th6 other state itself, and thus offer to 
receive all those who came from that state 
either on private or public business, and to 
act as their patron in his own city. This he 
at first did merely as a private individual, 
but the state to which he offered this kind 
service would naturally soon recogniise and 
reward him for it. When two states estab- 
lished public hospitality, and no individuals 
came forward to act as the representatives of 
their state, it was necessary that in each 
state persons should be appointed to show 
hospitality to, and watch over the interests 
of, all persons who came trom the state con- 
nected by hospitality. The persons who were 
appointed to this oflElce as the recognised 
agents of the state for which they acted were 
called proxeni (irp<Sfevot), but those who un- 
dertook it voluntarily etheloproxeni (idtkowp^- 
^evo(). The office of proxenusj which bears 
great resemblance to that of a modem consul 
or minister-resident, was in some cases here- 
ditary in a particular family. When a state 
appointed a proxenus, it either sent out one 
of its own citizens to reside in the other 
state, or it selected one of the citizens of this 
state, f^d conferred ui)on him the honour of 
proxenus. The former was, in early times, 
the custom of Sparta, where the kings had 
the right of selecting from among the Spar- 
tan citizens those whom they wished to send 
oat as proxeifi to other states. But in sub- 
sequent times this custom seems to have been 
given up, for we find that at Athens the 
family of Callias were the proxeni of Sparta, 
and at Argos, the Argive Aloiphron. The 
principal duties of a proxenus were to receive 
those persons, especially ambassadors, who 
came trom. the state which he represented ; to 
procure for them admission to the assembly, 
and seats in the theativ ; to act as the patron 
of the strangers, and to mediate between the 
two states if any disputes arose. If a stranger 
died in the state, the proxenus of his country 
had to take care of the property of the de- 
ceased. — ^The hospitality of the Bomans was, 
as in Greece, either hospitium privatum or 
publicum. Private hospitality with the Bo- 
mans, however, seems to have been more 
accurately and legally defined than in Greece. 
The character of a hoapes, i. e. a person con- 
nected with a Boman by ties of hospitality, 
was deemed even more sacred, and to have 
greater claims upon the host, than that of a 
person connected by blood or affinity. The 
relation of a hospes to his Boman friend was 
next in importance to that of a diens. The 



obligations which the connection of hospi- 
tality with a foreigner imposed upon a Ro- 
man, were to receive in his house his hospes 
when travelling ; and to protect, and, in case 
of need, to represent him as his patron in the 
courts of justice. Private hospitality thus 
gave to the hospes the claims upon his host 
which the client had on his patron, but with- 
out any degree of the dependence implied in 
the clientela. Private hospitality was estab- 
lished between individuals by mutual pre- 
sents, or by the mediation of a third person, 
and hallowed by religion ; for Jupiter hospi- 
talis was thought to watch over the jus hos- 
pitii, as Zeus xenios did with the Greeks, and 
the violation of it was as great a crime and 
impiety at Rome as in Greece. When hospi- 
tality was formed, the two ftiends used to 
divide between themselves a tessera hospi- 
talism by which, afterwards, they themselves 
or their descendants— for the connection was 
hereditary as in Greece— might recogrnise one 
another. Hospitality, when thus once estab- 
lished, could not be dissolved except by a 
formal declaration {renuntiatio)^ and in this 
case the tessera hospitalis was broken to 
pieces. Public hospitality seems likewise to 
have* existed at a very early period among 
the nations of Italy ; but the first direct men- 
tion of public hospitality being established 
between Rome and another city, is after the 
Gauls had departed firom Rome, when it was 
decreed that Caere should be rewarded for 
its good services by the establishment of 
public hospitality between the two cities. 
The public hospitality after the war with the 
Gauls gave to the Caerites the right of 
isopolity with Rome, that is, the civitas 
without .the sufflragium and the honores. 
[CoLONiA.] In the later times of the republic 
we no longer find public hospitality estab- 
lished between Rome and a foreign state ; 
but a relation which amoimted to the same 
thing was introduced in its stead, that is, 
towns were raised to the rank of municipia, 
and thus obtained the civitas without the 
sufl^agium and the honores; and when a 
town was desirous of forming a similar rela- 
tion with Rome, it entered into clientela to 
some distinguished Roman, who then acted 
as patron of the client-town. But the cus- 
tom of granting the honour of hospes publi- 
cus to a distinguished foreigner by a decree 
of the senate, seems to have existed down to 
the end of the republic. His privileges were 
the sanie as those of a municeps, that is, he 
had the civitas, but not the sufl!ragium or the 
honores. Public hospitality was, like the hos- 
pitium privatum, hereditary in the family of 
the person to whom it had been granted. 
Ht ACINTHLA (vaitii^ia), a great national 
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festival, celebrated every year at Amyolae by 
the Amyclaeana and Spartans, probably in 
honour of the Amydaean Apollo and Hyacin- 
thus together. This Amyelaean Apollo, how- 
ever, with whom Hyacinthus was assimilated 
in later times, must not be confounded >^th 
Apollo, the national divinity of the Dorians. 
The festival was called after the youthful 
hero Hyacinthus, who evidently derived his 
name from the flower hyacinth (the emblem 
of death among the ancient' Greeks), and 
whom Apollo accidentally struck dead with a 
quoit. The Hyacinthia lasted for three days, 
and began on the longest day of the Spartan 
month Hecatombeus, at the time when the 
tender flowers, oppressed by thQ heat of 
the sun, drooped their languid heads. On 
the first and last day of the Hyacinthia 
sacrifices were offered to the dead, and 
the death of Hyacinthus was lamented. 
During these two days, nobody wore any 
garlands at the repasts, nor took bread, but 
only cakes and similar things, and when the 
solemn repasts were over, everybody went 
home in the greatest quiet and order. The 
second day, however, was wholly spent in 
public rejoicings and amusemento, such as 
horse-races, dances, processions, &c. ' The 
great importance attached to this festival by 
the Amyclaeans and Lacedaemonians is seen 
from the fact, that the Amyclaeans, even 
when they had taken the field against an 
enemy, always returned home on the ap- 
proach of the season of the Hyacinthia, that 
they might not be obliged to neglect its cele- 
bration ; and that in a treaty with Sparta, 
B.C. 421, the Athenians, in order to show 
their good-will towards Sparta, promised 
every year to attend the celebration of this 
festival. 

HYBREOS graphs (il/Spew ypoM^ij), an 
action prescribed by the Attic law for wan- 
ton and contumelious injury to the person, 
whether in the nature of indecent (*t aia- 
XpovfTfUK) or other assaults (5tA irXtryuv). The 
severity of the sentence extended to confisca- 
tion or death. 

HYDRAULIS (w«pawXt?), an hydraulic or- 
gan, invented by Ctesibius of Alexandria, who 
lived about b. c. 200. Its pipes were partly 
of bronze, and partly of reed. The number 
of its stops, and consequently of its rows of 
pipes, varied from one to eight, it continued 
in use so late as the ninth century of our 
era. The organ was well adapted to gratify 
the Roman people in the splendid entertain- 
ments provided for them by the emperors 
and other opulent persons. Nero was very 
curious about organs, both in regard to their 
musical effect and their mechanism. A con- 
tomiate coin of this emperor, in the Bri- 



tish Museum, shows an organ with a sprig o( 
laurel on one side, and a man standing oa 
the other. 




HydmilU, water-organ. (Coua of Nero in Britisli Museum.) 

HYDRIAPHORIA (vfipio^wpta), was the 
carrying of a vessel vnth water (vfipux), which 
service the married alien (/meroiKot) women 
had to perform to the married part of the 
female citizens of Athens, when they walked 
to the temple of Athena in the great proces- 
sion at the Panathenaea. 

HtrORCHEMA (viropxi?/**), a lively kind 
of mimic dance which accompanied the songs 
used in the worship of Apollo, especially 
among the Dorians. A chorus of singrers at 
the festivals of Apollo usually danced around 
the altar, while several other persons were 
appointed to accompany the action of the 
song vrith an appropriate mimic i)erformanoe 
(viropxeur0ai). The hyporchema was thus a 
lyric dance, and often passed into the playM 
and comic. 



IDUS. [Calbnda&itjx.] 
IGNOMINIA. [Censor; Ixfaxia.] 

IGNOBILES. [Nobiles.] 

IMAGO, a representation or likeness, an 
image or figure of a person. Among the 
Romans those persons, who had filled any of 
the higher or curule magistracies of the state, 
had the right of having images of themselves. 
Respecting jMsjtM imeiginwn see N0BI1.B8. 

IMMONITAS (from in and muntu), sig- 
nifies, (1) A freedom from taxes. (S) A 
freedom from services which other citizens 
had to discharge. With respect to the first 
kind of immunitas we find that the emperors 
frequently granted it to separate persons, or 
to certain classes of persons, or to whole 
states. The second kind of immimitas was 
granted to all persons who had a valid excuse 
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{exeusatio) to be released from such services, 
and also to other persons as a special favour. 
The immimitas might he either general, from 
all services which a citizen owed to the state, 
or special, such as from military service, from 
taking the office of tutor or guardian, and 
the like. 

IMPERATOR. [Impbmum.] 

IMPERIUM, was under the republic a 
power, without which no military oi}eration 
could be carried on as in the name and on 
the behalf of the state. It was not incident 
to any office, and was always specially con- 
ferred by a lex curiata, that is, a lex passed 
in the comitia curiata. Ck)n9equently, not 
even a consul could act as commander of an 
army, unless he .were empowered by a lex 
curiata. It could not be held or exercised 
within the city in the republican period; 
but it was sometimes conferred specially upon 
an individual for the day of his triumph 
within the city, and at least, in some cases, 
by a plebiscitum. As opposed to potestaSy 
imperium is the power which was conferred 
by the state upon an individual who was 
appointed to command an army. The phrases 
comularia potestas and eonsulare imperium 
might both be properly used; but the ex- 
pression tribunitia potestas only could be 
used, as the tribuni never received the im- 
perium. In respect of his imi}erium, he who 
received it was styled imperator. After a 
victory it was usual for the soldiers to salute 
their commander as imperator, but this salu- 
tation neither gave nor confirmed the title, 
since the title as a matter of course was 
given with the imperium. Under the re- 
public the title came properly after the name ; 
thus Cicero, when he was proconsul in Ci- 
licia, could properly style himself M. Tullius 
Cicero Imperator, for the term merely ex- 
pressed that he had the imperium. The 
emperors Tiberius and Claudius refused to 
assmne the praenomen of imperator, but the 
use of it as a praenomen became established 
among their successors. The term imperium 
was applied in the republican period to 
express the sovereignty of the Roman state. 
Thus Gaul is said by Cicero to have come 
under the imperium and ditio of the populus 
Romanus. 

IMPLtJViUM. [DoMTis.] 

IMPUBES. An infans was incapable of 
doing any legal act. An impubes, who had 
passed the limits of infantia, could do any 
legal act with the auctoritas of his tutor. 
With the attainment of pubertas, a person 
obtained the full jwwer over his property, 
and the tutela ceased : he could also dispose 
of his property by will ; and he could con- 
tract marriage. Pubertas, in the case of a 



male, was attained with the completion of 
the fourteenth, and, in a female, with the 
completion of the twelfth year. Upon attain- 
ing the age of puberty a Roman youth 
assumed the toga virilis, but until that time 
he wore the toga praetexta, the broad purple 
hem of which {praetexta) at once distingruised 
him from other persons. The toga virilis 
was assmned at the Liberalia in the month 
of March, and though no age appears to have 
been positively fixed for the ceremony, it 
probably took place as a geiieral rule on the 
feast which next followed the completion of 
the fourteenth year ; though it is certain 
that the completion of the fourteenth year 
was not always the time observed. Still, so 
long as a male wore the praetexta, he was 
impubes, and when he assumed the toga 
virilis, he was pubes. 

INAUGURATIO, was in general the cere- 
mony by which the augurs obtained, or en- 
deavoured to obtain, the sanction of the gods 
to something which had lieen decreed by 
man; in particular, however, it was the 
ceremony by which things or persons were 
consecrated to the gods, whence the terms 
dedicatio and conseoratio were sometimes 
used as synonymous with inaug^atio. Not 
only were priests inaugurated, but also the 
higher magistrates, who for this purpose were 
summoned by the augurs to appear on the 
capitol, on the third day after their election. 
This inauguratio conferred no priestly dignity 
upon the magistrates, but was merely a me- 
thod of obtaining the sanction of the gods to 
their election, and gave them the right to 
take auspicia ; and on important emergencies 
it was their duty to make use of this privi- 
lege. 

INAURIS, an ear-ring; called in Greek 
€wl>Tiov, because it was worn in the ear (oiJ«), 
and eAAd/Siov, because it was inserted into the 
lobe of the ear (Ao/3ds), which was bored for 
the purpose. Ear-rings were worn by both 
sexes in oriental countries. Among the 
Greeks and Romans they were worn only by 
females. This ornament consisted of the 
ring (Kpucos), and of the drops {stalagmia). 
The ring was generally of gold, although the 
common people also wore ear-rings of bronze. 
Instead of a ring a hook was often used. The 
drops were sometimes of gold, very finely 
wrought, and sometimes of pearls. 

INCENDIUM, the crime of setting any 
object on fire, by which the property of a 
mail is endangered. A law of the Twelve 
Tables infiicted a severe punishment on the 
person who set fire to property maliciously 
{sciensy prudens) ; but if it was done by ac- 
cident {casUf id estf negligcntia)^ the law 
obliged the offender to repair the injury he 
p 2 
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had committed. Sulla, in his Lex Cornelia 
de Sicariist punished malicious {dolo malo) 
incendium, but only in the city, or within a 
thousand paces of it, with aquae et ignis in- 
terdictio. Cn. Pompeius, in b. c. 52, made 
incendium a crime of Via by \nRLexPompeia 
de Vif in consequence of the burning of the 
Curia and the Porcia Basilica on the burial 
of Clodius ; and Julius Caesar also included- 
it in his Lex Julia de Vu Besides the two 
criminal prosecutions given by the Lex Cor- 
nelia and Lex Julia, a person could also bring 
actions to recover compensation for the ii\jury 
done to his property. 

INCESTUM or INCESTUS. Incestum is 
non castum, and signifies generally all im- 
moral and irreligious acts. In a narrower 
sense it denotes the unchastity of a Vestal, 
and sexual intercourse of persons within 
certain degtees of consanguinity. Incest 
with a Vestal was punished with the death 
■ of both parties. [Vestales.] 

INCUNABULA or CUNABiDLA ((nrapya- 
vov), swaddling-clothes, in which a new-bom 
child was wrapped. It was one of the pecu- 
liarities of the Lacedaemonian education to 
dispense with the use of incimabula, and 
to allow children to enjoy the free use of 
their limbs. 




Ittounabula, Bwaddling-clothes. (From a Bas-relief at 
Rome.) 

INDUTU8. [Amicttjs.] 

INFAMIA, was a consequence of condem- 
nation for certain crimes, and also a direct 
consequence of certain acts, such as adultery, 
prostitution, appearing on the public stage as 
an actor, &c. A person who became in/a- 
mis lost the suffiragiuM and honores, and 
was degraded to the condition of an aerarian. 
Infamia should be dlstingushed from the Nota 
Censorioy the consequence of which was only 
ianominia. [Cemsok.] 



INFAN8, INFANTIA. In the Roman 
law there were several distinctions of age 
which were made with reference to the capa- 
city for doing legal acts : — 1. The first pe- 
riod was from birth to the end of the seventh 
year, during which time persons were called 
Infantes, or Qui fari non possunt. 2. The 
second period was from the end of seven yean 
to the end of fourteen or twelve years, ac- 
cording as the person was a male or a female, 
during which persons were defined as those 
Qui fari possunt. The persons included in 
these first two classes were Impuberes. 3. 
The third period was ftom the end of the 
twelfth or fourteenth to the end of the 
twenty-fifth year, during which period i)er- 
sons were Adoleseentesy Adulti. The persons 
included in these three classes were minores 
XXV annis or annorum, and were often, for 
brevity's sake, called minores only [Citratob] ; 
and the persons included in the third and 
fourth class were Puberes. 4. The fourth 
period was from the age of twenty-five, dur- 
ing which persons were Me^ores. 

INFERIaE. [Funus.] 

INFULA, a flock of white and red wool, 
which was slightly twisted, drawn into the 
form of a wreath or fillet, and used by the 
Romans for ornament on festive and sol&om 
occasions. In sacrificing it was tied with s 
white band [Vitta] to the head of the victim 
and also of^the priest. 

INGENUI, were those free men who were 
bom fr«e. Consequently, freedmen {liber- 
tini) were not ingenui, though the sons of 
libertini were ingenui; nor could alibertinus 
by adoption become ingenuus. The words 
ingenutts and libertinus are often opposed to 
one another; and the title of freeman {liber), 
which would comprehend libertinus, is some- 
times limited by the addition of ingenuus (/*- 
her et ingenuus.) Under the empire a per- 
son, not ingenuus by birth, could be made 
ingenuus by the emperor. 

INJURIA. If\juria, in the general sense, 
is opposed to Jus. In a special sense iiywria 
was done by striking or beating a man either 
with the hand or with anything ; by abusive 
words {convicium) ; by the proscriptio bono- 
rum, when the claimant knew that the al- 
leged debtor was not really indebted to him ; 
by libellous writings or verses ; by solidting 
a mater familias, &c. The Twelve Tables 
had various provisions on the subject of In- 
juria. Libellous songs or verses were fol- 
lowed by capital punishment. In the case of 
a limb being mutilated the punishment was 
Talio. In the case of a broken bone, the 
penalty was 300 asses if the injury was done 
to a fireeman, and 150 if it was done to a 
slave. In other cases the Tables fixed the 
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]>enalt7 at 25 asses. These penalties were 
afterwards considered to be insufficient ; and 
the injured person was allowed by the prae- 
tor to claim such damages as he thought that 
he was entitled to, and the judex might give 
the full amount or less. Infamia was a con- 
sequence of condemnation in an actio Inju- 
riarum. 

InO A (i wa), festivals celebrated in several 
parts of Greece, in honour of Ino. 

INQUILINUS. [ExsiLroM.] 

INSTITA (irepMr<J«tov), a flounce ; a fillet. 
The Roman matrons sometimes wore a broad 
fillet with ample folds, sewed to the bottom 
of the tunic and reaching to the instep. The 
use of it indicated a superior regard to de- 
cency Mid propriety of manners. 

INSULA was, properly, a house not joined 
to the neighbouring houses by a common 
walL An insula, however, generally con- 
tained several separate -houses, or at least 
separate apartments or shops, which were let 
to diflterent families; and hence the word 
domtu under the emperors seems to be ap- 
plied to the house where a family lived, 
whether it were an insula or not, and insula 
to any hired lodgings. 

INTERCESSiO was the interference of a 
magistratus to whom an appeal [Appellatio] 
was made. The object of the intercessio was 
to put a stop to proceedings, on the ground 
of informality or other sufficient cause. Any 
magistratus might interoedere^ who was of 
equal rank with or of rank 8Ui)erior to the 
magistratus from or against whom the appel- 
latio was. Cases occur in which one of the 
praetors interposed {irUerceasit) against the 
proceedings of his colleague. The intercessio 
is most frequently spoken of with reference 
to the tribunes, who originally- had not juris- 
dictio, but used the intercessio for the pur- 
pose of preventing wrong which was offered 
to a person in their presence. The intercessio 
of the tribunes of the plebs was auxilium, 
and it might be exercised either in jure or 
in judieio. The tribune qui iatercessit could 
prevent a judicium from being instituted. 
The tribunes could also use the intercessio to 
prevent execution of a judicial sentence. A 
single tribune could effect this, and against 
the opinion of his colleagues. 

INTERClSI DIES. [Dibs.] 

INTERDICTUM. " In certain cases {cer~ 
tis ez eausis) the praetor or proconsul, in the 
first instance {principaliter)^ exercises his 
authority for the termination of disputes. 
This he chiefiy does when the dispute is 
about i>08se8sion or quasi-possession ; and the 
exercise of his authority consists in ordering 
something to be done, or forbidding some- 
thing to be done. The formulae and the 



terms, which he uses on such occasions, are 
called either interdicta or decreta. They are 
called decreta when he orders something to 
be done, as when he orders something to be 
produced (exkiberi) or to be restored : they 
are called interdicta when he forbids some- 
thing to be done, as when he orders that 
force shall not be used against a person who 
is in i)ossession rightfully {sine vitio), or that 
nothing shall be done on a piece of sacred 
ground. Accordingly all interdicta are 
either restitutoria, or exhibitoria, or prohi- 
bitoria." This passage, which is taken from 
Gains, the Roman jurist, contains the essen- 
tial distinction between an actio and an inter- 
dictum. In the case of an actio, the praetor 
pronounces no order or decree, but he gives 
a judex, whose business it is to investigate 
the matter in dispute, and to pronounce 
a sentence consistently with the formula, 
which is his authority for acting. In the- 
case of an actio, therefore, the praetor neither 
orders nor forbids a thing to be done, but he 
says, Judicium dabo. In the case of an inter- 
dict, the praetor makes an order that some- 
thing shall be done or shall not be done, and 
his words are accordingly words of command ; 
ItestituaSy JEzhibeaSy Vim fieri veto. Thistm- 
mediate interposition of the praetor is appro- 
priately expressed by the word principaliter. 
INTERPRES, an interpreter. This class 
of persons became very numerous and neces- 
sary to the Romans as their empire extended. 
In large mercantile towns the interpreters, 
who formed a kind of agents through whom 
business was done, were sometimes very 
numerous. AU Roman praetors, proconsuls, 
and quaestors, who were entrusted with the 
administration of a province, had to carry on 
all their official proceedings in the Latin lan- 
guage, and as they could not be expected to 
be acquainted with the language of the pro- 
vincials, they had always among their ser- 
vants [Appahitores] one or more interpreters, 
who were gr^nerally Romans, but in most 
cases undoubtedly freedmen. These inter- 
preters had not only to officiate at the conventus 
[CoNTENTus], but also explained to the Roman 
governor everything which the provincials 
might wish to be laid before him. 
INTERREGNUM. [Interkbx.] 
INTERREX. This office is said to have 
been instituted on the death of Romulus, 
when the senate wished to share the sovereign 
power among themselves, instead of electing 
a king. For this purpose, according to Livy, 
the senate, which then consisted of one hun- 
dred members, was divided into ten decuries ; 
and from each of these decuries one senator 
was nominated. These together formed a 
board of ten, with the title of Interrege$, 
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each of whom ei^oyed in succession the regal 
power and its badges for fire days; and if no 
king was api>ointed at the expiration of fifty 
days, the rotation began anew. The period 
during which they exercised their power wa* 
called an Interregnum. These ten interreges 
were the Decern JPrimi, or ten leading sena- 
tors, of whom the first was chief of the whole 
senate. The interreges agreed among them- 
selves who should be proposed as king, and 
if the senate approved of their choice, they 
summoned the assembly of the curiae, and 
proposed the person whom they had previ- 
ously agreed upon ; the power of the curiae 
was confined to accepting or rejecting him. 
Interreges were appointed under the republic 
for holding the comitia for the election of the 
consuls, when the consuls, through civil com- 
motions or other causes, had been unable to 
do so in their year of office. Each held the 
office for only five days, as under the kingrs. 
The comitia were hardly ever held by the 
first interrex ; more usually by the second or 
third; but in one instance we read of an 
eleventh, and in another of a fourteenth in- 
terrex. The interreges under the republic, 
at least ftom b. c. 482, were elected by the 
senate from the whole body, and were not 
confined to the decem primi or ten chief se- 
nators, as under the kings. Plebeians, how- 
ever, were not admissible to this office ; and 
consequently, when plebeians were admitted 
into the senate, the patrician senators met 
without the plebeian members to elect an in- 
terrex. For this reason, as well as on ac- 
count- of the influence which the interrex 
exerted in the election of the magistrates, we 
find that the tribimes of the plebs were 
strongly opposed to the appointment of an 
interrex. The interrex had jurisdictio. In- 
terreges continued to be appointed occasion- 
ally till the time of the second Punic war, 
but after that time we read of no interrex, 
till the senate, by command of Sulla, created 
an interrex to hold the comitia for his elec- 
tion as dictator, b. c. 82. In b. c. 55 ano- 
ther interrex was appointed, to hold the 
comitia in which Pompey and Crassus were 
elected consuls ; and we also read of inter- 
reges in B. c. 53 and 52, in the latter of 
which years an interrex held the comitia in 
which Pompey was appointed sole consul. 

ISTHMIA (lo^fuo), the Isthmian games, 
one of the four great national festivals of the 
Greeks. This festival derived its name ftom 
the C!orinthian isthmus, where it was held. 
Subsequent to the age of Theseus the Isthmia 
were celebrated in honour of Poseidon ; and 
this innovation is ascribed to Theseus him- 
self. The celebration of the Isthmia was 
oondncted by the Ck>rinthians, but Theseus 



had reserved for his Athenians some honour- 
able distinctions : those Atiienians who at- 
tended the Isthmia sailed across the Saronie 
gulf in a sacred vessel (9e«pw), aud an ho- 
norary place (vpocdpia), as large as tiie sail , 
of their vessel, was assigned to them during 
the celebration of the games. In times of 
war between the two states a sacred, tmoe 
was concluded, and the Athenians -were in- 
vited to attend at the solemnities. These 
games were celebrated regularly every other 
year, in the first and third years of each 
Olympiad. After the fall of Corinth, in 146 
B. c, the Sicyonians were honoured with the 
privilege of conducting the Isthmian games ; 
but when the town of Corinth was rebuilt by 
Julius Caesar, the right of conducting' the so- 
lemnities was restored to the Corinthians. The 
season of the Isthmian solemnities was, like 
that of all the great national festivals, dis- 
tinguished by general rejoicings and feasting. 
The contests and games of the Isthmia were 
.the same as those at Olympia, and embraced 
all the varieties of athletic i>erformances, 
such as wrestling, the pancratium, toother 
with horse and chariot racing. Musical and 
poetical contests were likewise carried on, 
and in the latter women were also allowed 
to take part. The prize of a victor in tiie 
Isthmian games consisted at first of a garland 
of pine-leaves, and afterwards of a wreath of 
ivy. Simple as such a reward was, a vicUv 
in these grimes gained the gnreatest distinc- 
tion and honour among his countrymen ; and 
a victory not only rendered the individual 
who obtained it a subject of admiration, but 
shed histre over his family, and the wh<de 
town or community to which he belonged. 
Hence Solon established by a law, that every 
Athenian who gained the victory at the 
Isthmian games should receive firom the 
public treasury a reward of one hundred 
drachmae. His victory was generally cele- 
brated in lofty odes, called Epinikia, or tri- 
umphal odes, of which we still possess some 
beautiful specimens among the poems of 
Pindar. 



JACtJLIJM. [Hasta.] 
JANUA (Wpa), a door. Besides beiog 
applicable to the doors of apartments in tiie 
interior of a house, which were properly 
called ostiot this term more especially denoted 
the first entrance into the house, «. e. the 
front or street door, which was also called 
anticum^ and in Greek 6vpa avAeio?, ovAcm, 
avAtos, or avAta. The houses of the Romani 
commonly had a back door, called poatievm, 
postiea, or potUculiif and ia Greek vopotfi^M, 
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disn, irapaBvpiw. The door-'way, when com- 
plete, consisted of four indispensable parte ; 
tlie threshold, or sill {Hmen, /5tiXd«, oi6a^) ; 
t\\e lintel {jugumentumy Hmen superum) ; 
and the two jambs [posteSy <rraBfioC). The 
door itself was called /oris or valva^ and in 
Greek <ro»'«, icAtotac, or Ovperpov. These 
-words are commonly found in the plural, 
\>ecause the door-way of every building of 
th.e least importance contained two doors 
folding together. When /oris is used in the 
singular, it denotes one of the folding doors 
only. The fastenings of the door {clauatra^ 
ohices) commonly consisted of a bolt {pes- 
sulus ; fJMvSaXo^t icaToxevs, icAeWpov) placed at 
tlie ,base of each foriSy so as to admit of being 
pushed into a socket made in the sill to 
receive it. By night, the front-door of the 
house was farther secured by means of a 
-wooden and sometimes an iron bar {serOf 
repagula^ MoxAo$) placed across it, and in- 
Herted into sockete on each side of the door- 
way. Hence it was necessary to remove the 
bar (toi' yjoxXov irapd4>€peiv) in order to open 
the door {reserare). It was considered im- 
proper to enter a house without giving notice 
to ite inmates. This notice the Spartans gave 
by shouting; the Athenians and all other 
nations by using the knocker, or more com- 
monly by rapping with the knuckles or, with 
a stick (lepoveiv, x^irreii'). In the houses of 
the rich a porter {Janitor^ custos^ 0vpu>p6i) 
was alwajrs in attendance to open the door. 
He was commonly an eunuch or a slave, and 
was chained to his poet. To assist him in 
guarding the entrance, a dog was universally 
kept near it, being also attached by a chain 
to the wall ; and in reference to this prac- 
tice, the warning cave canetHf evAo^ov ttji' 
KvvcL, was sometimes written near the door. 
The appropriate name for the portion of the 
house Immediately behind the door (fivpuv) 
denotes that it was a kind of apartment ; it 
corresponded to the hall or lobby of our 
houses. Immediately adjoining it, and close 
to the front door, there was in many houses 
a small room for the porter. 
JENTACULUM. [CoENA.] 
JtJDEX, JCDICiUM. A Roman magis- 
tratus generally did not investigate the facte 
in dispute in such matters as were brought 
before him : he appointed a judex for that 
purpose, and gave him instructions. [Actio.] 
Accordingly, the whole of civil procedure was 
expressed by the two phrases Jus and Judi- 
eium, of which the former comprehended all 
that took place before the magistratus {in 
Jure), and the latter all that took place before 
the judex {in judicio). In many cases a 
(dngle judex was appointed : in others, several 
were appointed, and thoy seem to have been 



sometimes called recuperatores, as opposed to 
the single judex. Under certain circum- 
stances the judex was called arbiter: thus 
judex and arbiter are named together in the 
Twelve Tables. A judex when api)ointed 
was bound to discharge the ftinctions of the 
office, unless he had some valid excuse 
{excusatio). There were certain seasons of 
the year when legal business was done at 
Home, and at these times the services of the 
judices were required. These legal terms 
were regulated according to the seasons, so 
that there were periods of vacation. When 
the judex was appointed, the proceedings in 
jure or before the praetor were terminated. 
The parties appeared before the judex on the 
third day {compcrendinatio)^ unless the prae- 
tor had deferred the judicium for some suffi- 
cient reason. The judex was generally aided 
by advisers {Jurisconsulti) learned in the law, 
who were said in consilio adesse ; but the 
judex alone was empowered to give judg- 
ment. The matter was first briefly stoted 
to the judex {causae eoiyectioj collcctio)^ and 
the advocates of each party supported hie 
cause in a speech. Witnesses were produced 
on both sides, and examined orally : the 
witnesses on one side were also cross-examined 
by the other. After all the evidence was 
given and the advocates had finished, the 
judex gave sentence : if there were several 
judices, a majority decided. If the matter 
was one of difficulty, the hearing might be 
adjourned as often as was necessary {am- 
pliatio) ; and if the judex could not come to 
a satisfactory conclusion, he might declare 
this upon oath, and so release himself from 
the difficulty. This was done by the form 
of words non liquere (N. L.). The sentence 
was pronounced orally, and was sometimes 
first written on a tablet. If the defendant 
did not make his appearance after being duly 
summoned, judgment might be given against 
him. — According to Cicero, all judicla had 
for their object, either the settlement of dis- 
putes between individuals {controversiae), or 
the punishment of crimes {malejicta). This 
refers to a division of judicia, which appears 
in the jurists, into Judicia publiea znd judicia 
privata. The former, the judicia publico, 
«ucceeded to the judicia populi of the early 
republican period : the latter were so called 
because in them the populus acted as judices. 
Originally the kings presided in all criminal 
cases, and the consuls succeeded to their 
authority. But after the passing of the Lex 
Valeria (b.o. 507), which gave an appeal to 
the populus (that is, the comitia curiata) 
from the magistratus, the consul could not 
sit in judgment on the caput of a Roman 
citizen, but such cases were tried in the 
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comitia, or persons were appointed to pre- 
side at such inquiries, who were accordingly 
called Quaesitorea or Quaestores parricidii or 
rerum capitalium. In course of time, as such 
cases became of more frequent occurrence, 
such quaestiones were made perpetual, that 
is, particular magistrates were appointed for 
the purpose. It was eventually determined, 
that while the praetor urbanus and peregrinus 
should continue to exercise their usual juris- 
dictions, the other praetors should preside at 
public trials. In such trials any person 
might be an accuser {acctisator) . The praetor 
generally presided as quaesitor, assisted by a 
judex quaestionis, and a body of judices called 
his consilium. The judices were generally 
chosen by lot out of those who were qualified 
to act ; but in some cases the accuser and 
the accused {reus) had the privilege of choos- 
ing {edere) a certain number of judices out 
of a large number, who were thence called 
HdititU. Both the accusator ftid the reus 
had the privilege of rejecting or challenging 
(rejicere) such judices as they did not like. 
In many cases a lex was passed for the pur- 
pose of regulating the mode of procedure. — 
The judices voted by ballot, at least generally, 
and a majority determined the acquittal or 
condemnation of the accused. Each judex 
was provided with three tablets {tabulae), on 
one of which was marked A, Absolvo ; on a 
second C, Condemno ; and on a third N. L., 
2fon liquet. The judices voted by placing 
one of these tablets in the urns, which were 
then examined for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the votes. It was the duty of the magis- 
tratus to pronounce the sentence of the 
judices; in the case of condemnation, to 
adjudge the legal penalty; of acquittal, to 
declare the accused acquitted ; and of doubt, 
to declare that the matter must be further in- 
vestigated {amplius cognoscendum). — A judi- 
cium populi, properly so called, was one in 
which the case was tried in the comitia curi- 
ata, but afterwards in the comitia centuriata 
and tribata. The accuser, who must be a 
magistratus, commenced by declaring in a 
contio that he would on a certain day accuse 
a certain person, whom he named, of some 
offence, which he also specified. This was 
expressed by the phrase diem dicere. If the 
offender held any high office, it was neces- 
sary to wait till his time of service had 
expired, before proceedings could be thus 
commenced against him. The accused was 
required to give security for his appearance 
on the day of trial ; the security was called 
vades in a causa capitalis, and praedes when 
the penalty for the alleged offence was pe- 
cuniary. If such security was not given, 
the accused wfts kept in confinement. If 



nothing prevented the inquiry firom talds^ 
place at the time fixed for it, the trial pro- 
ceeded, and the accuser had to prove his case 
by evidence. The investigation of the fSetcts 
was called anquintio with reference to tl» 
proposed penalty : accordingly, the phraaes 
peeunia, capite or capitis anquirere, are used. 
When the investigation was concluded, the 
magistratus promulgated a rc^atio, wbieh 
comprehended the charge and the punish- 
ment or fine. It was a rule of la^v that a 
fine should not be imposed together -with 
another punishment in the same rc^atio. 
The rogpatio was made public during^ three 
nundinae, like any other lex, and proposed 
at the comitia for adoption or rejection. The 
accused sometimes withdrew into exile before 
the votes were taken ; or he might make his 
defence. The offences which were the chief 
subject of judicia populi and publica were 
majestas, adulteria and stupra, i>arricidiiun, 
falsum, vis publica and privata, peculatofi, 
repetundae, ambitus. — ^With the passing of 
special enactments for the punishment of 
particular offences, was introduced the prac- 
tice of forming a body of judices for the trial 
of such offences as the enactments were 
directed against. The Album Jttdiet*m was 
the body out of which judices were to be 
chosen. It is not known what was the num- 
ber of the body so constituted, but it has 
been conjectured that the number was 350, 
and that ten were chosen from each tribe, 
and thus the origin of the phrase Dectariae 
Judicum is explained. It is easy to conceive 
that the judicia populi, properly so called, 
would be less frequent, as special leges were 
framed for particular offences, the circum- 
stances of which could be better investigated 
by a smaller body of judices than by the 
assembled people. The Lex Servilia (B.a 
104) enacted that the judices should not be 
under thirty nor above sixty years of age, 
that the accuser and accused should severally 
propose one hundred judices, and that each 
might reject fifty from the list of the other, 
so that one hundred would remain for the 
trial. Up to B. c. 1 2 2 the judices were always 
senators, but in this year the Sempronia Lex 
of C. Gracchus took the judicia tram the 
senators and gave them to the equites. This 
state of things lasted nearly fifty years, till 
Sulla (b. c. 80) restored the judicia to the 
senate, and excluded the equites from the 
album judicum. A Lex Aurelia (b. c. 70) 
enacted that the judices should be chosen 
from the three classes— of senators, equites, 
and tribuni aerarii ; and accordingly the ju- 
dicia were then said to be divided between 
the senate and the equites. The tribuni 
aerarii were taken from the rest of ths 
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citizens, and were, or ought to have been, 
persons of some property. Thus the three 
decuriae of judices were formed; and it was 
either in consequence of the Lex Aurelia or 
tlie Lex Fufia that, instead of one urn for 
all the tablets, the decuriae had severally 
tbeir balloting urn, so> that the votes of the 
tliree classes were known. It is not known 
tf the Lex Aurelia determined the number of 
JTidices in any given case. The Lex Pom- 
peia de Vi and De Ambitu (b. c. 52) deter- 
mined that eighty judices were to be selected 
tyj lot, out of whom the accuser and the 
accused might reject thirty. In the case of 
Clodius, in the matter of the Bona Dea, there 
-were fifty-six Judices. It is conjectured that 
the number fixed for a given case, by the 
Liex Aurelia, was seventy judices. Augustus 
added to the existing three decuriae judicum 
a fourth decuria, called that of the Ducenarii^ 
who had a lower pecuniary qualification, and 
only decided in smaller matters. Caligula 
added a fifth decuria, in order to diminish 
the labours of the judices. 

JtJGERUM, a Roman measure of surface, 
240 feet in length and 120 in breadth, con- 
taining therefore 28,800 square feet. It was 
the double of the Actus Quadratus, and ftrom 
this circumstance, according to some writers, 
it derived its name. [Actus.] The uncial 
division [As] was applied to the jugerum^ its 
smallest part being the scrupulum of 10 feet 
square, = 1 00 square feet. Thus thejufferum 
contained 288 scrupula. The jugerum was 
the common measure of land among the Ro- 
mans. Two jugera formed an heredium, a 
hundred heredia a centuria^ and four een- 
Utriae a aaltus. These divisions were derived 
firom the original assignment of landed pro- 
perty, in which two jugera were given to 
each citizen as heritable property. 

JtJOUM (fvyos, Cvy6v\ signified in general 
that which joined two things together, such 
as the transverse beam which united the up- 
right posts of a loom, the cross-bar of a lyre, 
a scale-beam, &c., but it denoted more espe- 
cially the yoke by wliich ploughs and car- 
riages were drawn. The following woodcut 
shows two examples of the yoke : the upper 
one is provided with two collars, the lower 
one with excavations cut in the yoke, in 
order to give more ease and ft-eedom to the 
animals. The latter figure shows the method 
of tying the yoke to the pole {temo^ pvfio^) by 
means of a leathern strap. The word ju^m 
is often used to signify slavery ^ or the con- 
dition in which men are compelled, against 
their will, like oxen or horses, to labour for 
others. Hence, to express symbolically the 
subjugation of conquered nations, the Ro- 
mans made their captives pass under a yoke 



{sub jugutn mittere)^ which, however, was 
not made Uke the yoke used in drawing car- 
riages or ploughs, but consisted of a spear 
supported transversely by two others placed 
upright. 




Jiigum, yoke. 

JCRISCONSULTI or JtJRECONSULTI 
arose among the Romans after the separation 
of the Jus Civile from the Jus Pontificium. 
Such a body certainly existed before the time 
of Cicero, and the persons who professed to 
expound the law were called by the various 
names of Jurisperitif Jurisconsultif or consulti 
simply. They were also designated by other 
names, aa jurisprudentes, prudentioresy peri- 
tioreSf and Juris auctores. The business of 
the early jurisconsulti consisted both in ad- 
vising and acting on behalf of their clients 
{consultores) gratuitously. They gave their 
advice or answers {responsa) either in public 
places which they attended at certain times, 
or at their own houses; and not only on 
matters of law, but on any thing else that 
might be referred to them. The words scri- 
here and eavcre referred to their employment 
in drawing up formal instruments, such as 
contracts or wills, &c. At a later period, 
many of these f imctions were performed by 
persons who were paid by a fee, and thus 
there arose a body of practitioners distinct 
from those who gave responsa and who were 
writers and teachers. Tiberius Conmcanius, 
a plebeian, who was consul b. c. 281, and 
also the first plebeian Pontifex Maximus, is 
mentioned as the first who publicly professed 
{publics professus est), and he was distin- 
guished both for his knowledge of the law 
and his eloquence. 
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JCRISDICTIO, signifies generally the au- 
thority of the magistrate " qui jus dicit," and 
is mostly applied to the authority of the 
praetor in civil cases, such as the giving of 
the formula in an actio and the appointment 
of a judex. [Actio.] 

jns. The law peculiar to the Roman 
state is sometimes called Jus Civile Jioma~ 
norumt but more frequently Ju* Civile only. 
The Jus Quiritiutn is equivalent to the Jus 
Civile Romanorum. The jus civile of the Ro- 
mans is divisible into two parts, jus civile in 
the narrower sense, and jvs pontificium^ or 
the law of religion. This opposition is some- 
times expressed by the words Jus and Fas. 
The law of religion, or the Jus Pontijicium, 
was under the control of the pontiflces, who 
in fact originally had the control of the 
whole mass of the law ; and it was only after 
the separation of the jus civile in its wider 
sense into the two parts of the jus civile, in 
its narrower sense, and the jus pontiflcium, 
that each part had ita proper and peculiar 
limits. Still, even after the separation, there 
was a mutual relation between these two 
branches of law ; for instance, an adrogatio 
was not valid by the jus civile unless it was 
valid by the jus pontiflcium. Again, jus 
pontiflcium, in its wider sense, as the law of 
religion, had its subdivisions, as into jus au- 
gurum, pontiflcium, &c. 

JtJS ClvlLE. [Jrs.] 

JHS LATII. [CiviTAs; Latinitas.] 

JUS PONTlFICiUM. [Jus.] 

JUS QUIRITIUM. [Jus.] 

JUSJURANDUM (opK<K\ an oath. (1) 
Grkek. An oath is an appeal to some supe- 
rior being, calling on him to bear witness 
that the swearer speaks the truth, or intends 
to perform the promise which he makes. We 
find early mention in the Greek writers of oaths 
being t{^en on solemn and important occa- 
sions, as treaties, alliances, vows, compacts, 
and agreements, both between nations and in- 
dividuals. The Greeks paid high regard to the 
sanctity of oaths. The poets fi^quently allude 
to the punishment of perjury after death, 
which they assign to the infernal gods or 
furies, and we find many proofs of a persua- 
sion that perjurers would not prosper in this 
world. Anciently the person who took an 
oath stood up, and lifted his hands to heaven, 
as he would in prayer ; for an oath was a 
species of prayer, and required the same sort 
of ceremony. Oaths were frequently accom- 
panied with sacriflce or libation. The parties 
used also to lay their hands upon the victims, 
or on the altar or some other sacred thing, 
as if by so doing they brought before them 
the deity by whom the oath was sworn, and 
made him witness of the ceremony. Hence 



the expressions irp6$ tw fitafiJbfv i^ofucC^tty, iff 
vvvax Koff iepSiv. The hand especially was re- 
garded as a pledge of fldelity, and the allu- 
sions to the junction of hands in making con- 
tracts and agreements abound in the ancioit 
writers. The different nations of Greece 
swore by their own peculiar gods and heroes; 
as the Thebans by Hercules, lolaus, &c., the 
Lacedaemonians by Castor and Pollux, the 
Corinthians by Poseidon ; the Athenians srwore 
principally by Zeus, Athena, Apollo (their 
narptfoi ^«^), Demeter, and Dionysus. The 
office or character of the party, or the place, 
or the occasion often suggested the oath to be 
taken. As swearing became a common prac- 
tice with men upon trivial occasions, and in 
ordinary conversation, they used to take 
oaths by any god, person, or thing, as their 
peculiar habits or predilections, or the fancy 
of the moment, dictated. Women also had 
their favourite oaths. As the men preferred 
swearing by Hercules, Apollo, &e., so the 
other sex used to swear by Aphrodite, De- 
meter, and Persephone, Hera, Hecate, Arte^ 
mis; and Athenian women by Agrlauroe, 
Pandrosus, &c. — (2) Roman. I. Oaths taken 
by magistrates and other persons toho entered 
the service of the republic. — After the esta- 
blishment of the republic the consuls, and 
subsequently all the other magistrates, were 
obliged, within five days after their appoint- 
ment, to promise on oath that they would 
protect and observe the laws of the republic 
{in leges jurare). Vestal >'irgin8 and the 
flamen dialis were not allowed to swear <m 
any occasion. During the later period <rf 
the republic we also find that magistrates, 
when the time of their office had expired, 
addressed the people and swore that daring 
their office they had undertaken nothing 
against the republic, but had done their ut- 
most to promote its welfare. All Roman 
soldiers after they were enlisted for a cam- 
paign, had to take the military oath {saen^ 
mentum). It may here be remarked that any 
oath might be taken in two ways : the person 
who took it, either framed it himself, or it 
was put to him in a set form, and in this case 
he was said in verba jurare^ or jurare verbis 
conceptis. — II. OatJis taken in transactions 
with foreign nations in the name of the re- 
public. According to the most ancient form 
the pater patratus pronounced the oath in 
the name of his country, and struck the 
victim with a flint-stone, calling on Jupiter 
to destroy the Roman nation in like manner, 
as he (the pater patratus) destroyed the ani- 
mal, if the people should violate the oath. 
The chiefs or priests of the other nation then ^ 
swore in a similar manner by their own 
gods. In swearing to a treaty with a foreign 
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nation, a victim (a pig or a lamb) was in the 
early times always sacrificed by the fetialis 
(whence the expressions foedus icere, opKia 
TeftveivX and the priest while pronouncing 
the oath probably touched the victim or the 
altar. The jus fetiale, however, fell into dis- 
use as the Romans extended their conquests ; 
and as in most cases of treaties with foreign 
nations, the Romans were not the party that 
chose to promise anything on oath, we hear 
no more of oaths on their part. At first the 
Komans were very scrupulous in observing 
their oaths in contracts or treaties with fo- 
reigners, and even with enemies ; but ftom 
the third Punic war to the end of the re- 
public, perjury was common among the Ro- 
mans in their dealings with foreigners as 
well as among themselves. — III. Oaths or 
various modes of swearing in common life. 
The practice of swearing in ordinary conver- 
sations, was as common among the Romans 
as among* the Greeks. The forms used were 
sometimes simple invocations of one or more 
gods, as Hercle or Mehercle, that is, ita me 
Hercules juvet, amet, or servet ; Polf Perpol 
or Aedepol, that is, per Pollucem ; per Jovem 
Lapidem or simply per Jovem; per superos; 
per deos immortales; medius fidius, that is, 
ita me Dius (Atb?) filius juvet ; ita me deus 
amet, or dii ament. Women as well as men 
swore by most of the gods ; but some oaths 
were peculiar to one of the sexes. Thus wo- 
men never swore by Hercules, and men never 
by Castor. Sometimes oaths were accompa- 
nied with an execration, in case the swearer 
was stating a falsehood : zsDiimeperdant; dii 
me interjiciant ; dispeream; nevivam; nesal- 
vus sim, &c. — IV. Oatfis taken before the prae- 
tor or in courts of justice. There might be a 
Ju^urandum either in jure or in judicio. The 
juy'urandum in jure is the oath which one 
party proposed to his adversary {detulit) that 
he should make about the matter in dispute ; 
and the effect of the oath being taken or re- 
fused was equivalent to a judicium. The 
ju^'urandum in judicio {ju^'urandum judi- 
ciale) was required by the judex, and not by 
either of the parties, though either of the 
parties might suggest it. 

JUSTITIUM, a cessation of public business 
of every kind. Thus the courts of law and 
the treasury were shut up, no ambassadors 
were received in the senate, and no auctions 
took place. The Justitium was proclaimed 
{edieere, indicere) by the senate and the ma- 
gistrates in times of public alarm and danger ; 
and after confidence and tranquillity had 
been restored, the Justitium was removed 
{remitterCf esntere) by the same authorities. 
As such times of alarm are usually accompa- 
nied with general sorroWi a Justitium came 



in course of time to be ordained as a mark of 
public mourning, and under the empire was 
only employed for this reason. 

jtJVENALIA, or JUVENALES L(JDI, 
scenic games instituted by Nero, in a. d. 59, 
in commemoration of his shaving his beard 
for the first time, thus intimating that he 
had passed from youth to manhood. He was 
then in the twenty-second year of his age. 
These games were not celebrated in the circus, 
but in a private theatre erected in a pleasure- 
ground {nemus), and consisted of every kind 
of theatrical performance, Greek and Roman 
plays, mimetic pieces, and the like. The Ju- 
venalia continued to be celebrated by subse- 
quent emperors, but not on the same occa- 
sion. The name was given to those g^ames 
which were exhibited by the emperors on the 
Ist of January in each year. They no longer 
consisted of scenic representations, but of 
chariot races and combats of wild beasts. 



LAbaRUM. [Siona Militakia.] 
LABRUM. [Balneum.] 

LABtRINTHUS (Aa/Bupti/tfos), a labyrinth, 
a large and complicated subterraneous cavern 
with numerous and intricate passages, similar 
to those of a mine. The earliest and most 
renowned labyrinth was that of Egypt, which 
lay beyond lake Moeris. It had 3000 apart- 
ments, 1500 under ground, and the same 
number above it, and the whole was sur- 
rounded by a wall. It was divided into courts, 
each of which was surrounded by colonnades 
of white marble. The second labyrinth men- 
tioned by the ancients was that of Crete, in 
the neighbourhood of Cnossus, where the Mi- 
notaur is said to have dwelt. Although the 
Cretan labyrinth is very frequently men- 
tioned by ancient authors, yet none of them 
speaks of it as an eyewitness. It was pro- 
bably some natural cavern in the neighbour- 
hood of Cnossus. A third labyrinth, the con- 
struction of which belongs to a more historical 
age, was that in the island of Lenmos. A 
fabulous edifice in Etruria is also mentioned, 
to which Pliny applies the name of labyrinth. 
It is described as being in the neighbourhood 
of Clusium, and as the tomb of Lar Porsena ; 
but no writer says that he ever saw it, or re- 
mains of it. 

LACERNA (fJMvBvoi, fxoj/fivrj), a cloak worn 
by the Romans over the toga. It differed 
from the paenula in being an open garment 
like the Greek pallium, and fastened on 
the right shoulder by means of a buckle 
(yi6t*/a), whereas the paenula was what is 
called a vestimentum clausum with an open- 
ing for the head. The Lacema appears to 
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have been commonly naed in the army. In 
the time of Cicero it was not usnally worn in 
the city, but it soon afterwards became quite 
common at Rome. The lacema was some* 
times thrown over the head for the purpose 
of oonceahnent ; but a eueulhu or cowl was 
generally used for that purpose, which ap- 
pears to have been frequently attached to 'the 
laoema, and to have formed a part of the 
dress. 

LAcInIAE, the angrular extremities of the 
toga, one of which was brought round over 
the left shoulder. It was generally tucked 
into the girdle, but sometimes was allowed to 
hang down loose. 

LACONICUM. [Balnbum.] 

LiCtNAR. [DoMUS.] 

lACUS. [FoNS.] 

LAENA (xAotpa), a woollen cloak, the 
cloth of which was twice the ordinary thick- 
ness, shaggy upon both sides, and worn 
over the pallium or the toga for the sake of 
warmth. In later times the laena seems, to 
a certain extent, to have been worn as a sub- 
stitute for the toga. 

LAMPADfiPHORIA (AoftiraMop**), torch- 
bearing^ Lakpadedrohia (Xa)uiira^pofua), 
torch^acet and often simply Lampas (Aofu 
ira«), was a game common throughout Greece. 
At Athens we know of five celebrations of 
this game : one to Prometheus at the Prome- 
theia, a second to Athena at the Panathenaca, 
a third to Hephaestos at the Hephaesteia, a 
fourth to Pan, and a fifth to the Thracian 
Artemis or Bendis. The first three are of 
unknown antiquity; the fourth was intro- 
duced soon after the battle of Marathon ; the 
last in the time of Socrates. The race was 
usually run on foot, horses being first used in 
the time of Socrates ; sometimes also at night. 
The preparation for it was a principal branch 
of the Gymnasiarehia, so much so indeed in 
later times, that the Lampadarchia (Aafiira£ap- 
X<a) seems to have been pretty much equi- 
valent to the Oymnasiarchia, The gymna- 
siarch had to provide the lampas, which was 
a candlestick with a kind of shield set at the 
bottom of the socket, so as to shelter the 
flame of the candle ; as is seen in the fol- 
lowing woodcut, taken firom a coin. He had 




Limpns. (From • Coia) 



also to provide for the trainingr of the ran- 
ners, which was of no slight consequence, for 
the race was evidently a severe one, with 
other expenses, which on the whole were 
very heavy, so that Isaeus classes this office 
with the ehoregia and trierarchia, and reck- 
ons that it had cost him 12 minae. 

LAMPAS. [Lampadepho&ia.] 

LANCEA. [Hasta.] 

LInISTA. [Gladiatores.] 

LANX, a large dish, made of sUver or some 
other metal, and sometimes embossed, used 
at splendid entertainments to hold meat or 
fruit ; and consequently at sacrifices and fu- 
neral banquets. 

LAPHRIA (Ai^pta), an annual festivaU 
celebrated at Patrae in Achaia, in honour of 
Artemis, sumamed Laphria. 

LApICIDINAE. [LAxmmiAB.] 

LAQUEAR. [Doxus, p. 144, 6.] 

LAQ^EITORES. [Gladiatoiiks.] 

LAQUEUS, a rope, was used to aigjdfy the 
punishment of death by strangling. This 
mode of execution was never performed in 
public, but only in prison and generally in 
the Tullianum. Hence wo find the wordu 
career and laqtteus frequently joined tc^pether. 
Persons convicted of treason were most fre- 
quently put to death by strangling, as for in- 
stance the Catilinarian conspirators (laqueo 
gtUam fregere). 

LARARIUM, a place in the inner part of 
a Roman house, which was dedicated to the 
Lares, and in which their images were kept 
and worshipped. It seems to have been cus- 
tomary for religious Romans in the morning, 
immediately after they rose, to perform their 
prayers in the lararium. 

LARENTALiA, sometimes written Li- 
RENTINALIA and LAURENTlLIA, a Ro- 
man festival in honour of Acca Larentia, the 
wife of Faustulus and the nurse of Romulus 
and Remus. It was celebrated in December, 
on the 10th before the calends of January. 

LARGITIO. [Ambitxjs.] 

LATER (ir.\ii/«os), a brick. The Romanf 
distinguished between those bricks which 
were merely dried by the sun and air {laterti 
orudi), and those which were burnt in the 
kiln {coeti or eoetiles). They preferred for 
brick making clay which was either whitish 
or decidedly red. Pliny caUs the brickfield 
lateraria^ and to make bricks lateres ducere^ 
corresponding to the Greek vXivBwK tkKtw or 
cpvciv. 

LATICLAVII. [Clavus.] 
LAtInAE FERIAE. [Fkmab.] 

lAtInitas, lAtium, jus latii. ad 

these expressions are used to signify a certain 
status intermediate between that of cives and 
peregrini. Before the passing of the Lex 
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Jxilia de Civitate (b. c. 90) the above expres- 
sions denoted a certain nationality, and as 
part of it a certain legal status -with refer- 
ence to Rome ; but after the passing of that 
le:x, these expressions denoted only a certain 
status, and had no reference to any national 
distinction. About the year b. c. 89, a Lex 
Pompeia gave the jus Latii to all the Trans- 
padani, and consequently the privilege of ob- 
taining the Roman civitas by having filled a 
magistratus in their own cities. To denote 
tlie status of these Transpadani, the word 
I^tinitas was used, which since the passing 
of the Lex Julia had lost its proper significa- 
tion ; and this was the origin of that Latinitas 
"Which thenceforth existed to the time of Jus- 
tinian. This new Latinitas or jus Latii was 
^ven to whole towns and countries; as, 
for instance, by Vespasian to the whole of 
Spain. It is not certain wherein this new 
Latinitas differed from that Latinitas which 
was the characteristic of the Latini before 
the passing of the Lex Julia. It is, however, 
clear that all the old Latini had not the 
same right with respect to Rome ; and that 
they could acquire the civitas on easier terms 
than those by which the new Latinitas was 
acquired. 

LATRUNCtJLI (ir«<r<rot, iH<MO, draughts. 
The invention of a game resembling draughts 
was attributed by the Greeks to Palamedes ; 
and it is mentioned by Homer. There were 
two sets of men, one set being black, the 
other white or red. Being intended to re- 
present a miniature combat between two 
armies, they were called soldiers {milites)^ 
foes {hostes), and marauders {latrones, dim. 
kttrunculi) ; also ealctUif because stones were 
often employed for the purpose. The Ro- 
mans often had twelve lines on the draught- 
board, whence the game so played was called 
duodecim scripta. 

LAUDATIO. [PuiTOS.] 
LAURENTAlIa. [Labbhtalia.] 
LAUTtMlAE, LAUTOMIAE, LITO- 
MIAE, or LiTUMIAE (Attforo^uot, XaropUtUt 
Lat. Lapicidinae)t literally places where 
stones are cut, or quarries, and more parti- 
cularly the public prison of Syracuse. It lay 
in the steep and almost inaccessible part of 
the town which was called Epipolae, and had 
been built by Dionysius the tyrant. It was 
cut to an immense depth into the solid rook, 
so that nothing could be imagined to be a 
safer or stronger prison, though it had no 
roof, and thus left the prisoners exposed to 
the heat of the sun, the rain, and the cold- 
ness of the nights. The Tulliannm at Rome 
was also sometimes called lantumiae. [Cab- 

OBB.] 

LECnCA (.Kkani, KAiv£8toy, or ^op«u»y), was 



a kind of couch or litter, in which x>ersons, in 
a lying position, were carried from one place 
to another. Lecticae were used for carry- 
ing the dead [Funts] as well as the living. 
The Greek lectica consisted of a bed or mat- 
tress, and a pillow to support the head, placed 
upon a kind of bedstead or couch. It had a 
roof, consisting of the skin of an ox, extend- 
ing over the couch and resting on four posts. 
The sides of this lectica were covered with 
curtains. In the republican period it appears 
to have been chiefly used by women, and by 
men only when they were in ill health. When 
this kind of lectica was introduced among the 
Romans, it was chiefly used in travelling, 
and very seldom in Rome itself. But towards 
the end of the republic, and under the em- 
pire, it was commonly used in the city, and 
was fltted up in the most splendid manner. 
Instead of curtains, it was frequently dosed 
on the sides with windows made of transpa- 
rent stone {lapis specularis), and was provided 
with a pillow and bed. When standing, it 
rested on four feet, generally made of wood. 
Persons were carried in a lectica by slaves 
{lecticarii)f by means of poles (asaeres) at- 
tached to it, but not flxed, so that they might 
easily be taken off when necessary. The 
number of lecticarii employed in carrying one 
lectica varied according to its size, and the 
display of wealth which a person might wish 
to make. The ordinary number was probably 
two ; but it varied from two to eight, and the 
lectica is called hexaphoron or oetophoroitt 
accordingly as it was carried by six or eight 
persons. 

LECTISTERNIUM. Sacrifices being of the 
nature of feasts, the Greeks and Romans, on 
occasion of extraordinary solemnities, placed 
images of the gods reclining on couches, with 
tables and viands before them, as if they 
were really partaking of the things offered in 
sacrifice. This ceremony was called a leetis- 
leminm. The woodcut here introduced ex- 
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hibits one of these couches, which is repre- 
sented with a cushion corered by a cloth 
han g in g in ample folds down each side. This 
beautiftil ptUvinar is wrought altc^ether in 
white marble, and is somewhat more than 
two feet in height. 

LECTUS (A«x«» «Atw|, cvnj), a bed. The 
complete bed (evi^) of a wealthy Greek in 
later times generally consiBted of the follow- 
ing parts : — kXivt), cirtroyoi* rvkiiov or kv44m' 
Aor, irpoa-Ke^dAciov, and vrpvuiara. The kKCvh 
is, properly speaking, merely the bedstead, 
and seems to have consisted only of posts 
fitted iuto one another and resting upon four 
' feet. At the head part alone there was a 
board (Jwaxkivrpov or hrUXianftov) to sup- 
port the pillow and prevent its falling out. 
Sometimes, however, the bottom part of a 
bedstead was likewise protected by a board, 
so that in this case a Greek bedstead resem- 
bled what we call a French bedstead. The 
bedstead was provided with girths (rovoi, 
^iroivi, Ktipia) on which the bed or mat- 
tress (Kvi^dKov, TvActoK, or tuAtj) rested. The 
cover or ticking of a mattress was made of 
linen or woollen cloth, or of leather, and 
the usual material with which it was filled 
was either wool or dried weeds. At the head 
part of the bed, and supported by the cirucAiv 
rpov, lay a round pillow (irpoo-Ke^oAetov) to 
support the head. The bed-covers (ffrpwfuiTa) 
were generally made of cloth, which was very 
thick and woolly, either on one or on both sides. 
The beds of the Bomans {lecti cubiculares) in 
the earlier periods of the republic were pro- 
bably of the same description as those used 
in Greece ; but towards the end of the repub- 
lic and during the empire, the richness and 
magnificence of the beds of the wealthy Ro- 
mans far surpassed every thing we find de- 
scribed in Greece. The bedstead was gene- 
rally rather high, so that persons entered the 
bed {acandere^ ascendere) by means of steps 
placed beside it {scamnum). It was some- 
times made of metal, and sometimes of costiy 
kinds of wood, or veneered with tortoise- 
shell or ivory; its feet {fulcra) were fre- 
quentiy of silver or gold. The bed or mattress 
{culcita and tortts) rested upon girths or 
strings (rcste*, fasciae^ instUae^ or /tmc*), 
which connected the two horizontal side-posts 
of the bed. In beds destined for two persons 
the two sides are distinguished by different 
names ; the side at which persons entered 
was open, and bore the name sponda; the 
other side, which was protected by a board, 
was called pluteus. The two sides of such a 
bed are also distinguished by the names torus 
exterior and tor^ts interior^ or sponda exte- 
rior and sponda interior; and from these 
expressions it is not improbable that such 



lecti had two beds or mattresses, one for each 
person. Mattresses were in the earlier tioMs 
filled with dry herbs or straw, and sock 
beds continued to be used by the poor. But 
in subsequent times wool, and, at a still later 
period, feathers, were used by the wealthy 
for the beds as well as the pillows. The 
cloth or ticking {operimentum or involuerum) 
with which the beds or mattresses were 
covered, was called toral, toralej lintettm, m 
$ege»tre. The blankets or counterpanes (oesiet 
stragtUaei atragiUOf peristromata, peripetaS' 
mata) were in the houses of wealthy Bomans 
of the most costiy description, and generally 
of a purple colour, and embroidered with 
beautifiil figures in gold. Covers of this sort 
were called peripetaatnata Attalica, because 
they were said to have been first used at the 
court of Attains. The pillows were likewise 
covered with magnificent casings. The leetua 
geniaiis or advertut was the bridal bed, 
which stood in the atrium, opposite the 
janua, whence it derived the epithet ad- 
verms. It was generally high, with steps 
by its side, and in later times beautiftjUy 
adorned. Respecting the lectus ftmebris see 
FvMUS. An account of the disposition o/ tbe 
couches used at entertainments is given under 
TniCLniniM. 

LEGlTiO LIBERA. [Leoattjb.] 
LEGATUM, a part of the hereditas which 
a testator gives out of it, from the hares {ab 
herede) ; that is, it is a gift to a person out of 
that whole {universum) which is diminished 
to the heres by such gift. There were several 
laws limiting the amount of property which 
a person might give in legacies ; and it was 
at last fixed by the Lex Falcidia (b.c. 40), 
that he should not bequeath more than three- 
fourths of Ms property in legacies, and thus 
a fourth was left to the heres. By the Law 
of the Twelve Tables a man could dispose of 
his property as he pleased, and he might 
exhaust {erogare) the whole hereditas by 
legacies and bequests of freedom to slaves, so 
as to leave the heres nothing. The conse- 
quence was that in such cases the scripti 
heredes refused to take the hereditas, and 
there was of course an intestacy. Legata 
were inutUia or void, if they were given 
before a heres was instituted by the will, for 
the will derived all its legal efficacy from 
such institution ; there was the same rule as 
to a gift of freedom. 

LEGATUS, from lego^ a person commis- 
sioned or deputed to do certain things. They 
may be divided into three classes : — 1. Lc- 
gati or ambassadors sent to Rome by foreign 
nations ; 2. Legati or ambassadors sent from 
Rome to foreign nations and into the pro- 
vinces ; 3. Legati who accompanied the Bo- 
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L generals into the field, or the proconsuls 
ajid. praetors into the provinces. 1. Foreign 
legr^ti at Rome, from whatever country they 
osune, had to go to the temple of Saturn, and 
deiKMit their names with the quaestors. Pre- 
'vlous to their admission into the city, foreign 
a.mbas8adors seem to have been obliged to 
^ve notice from what nation they came and 
for what purpose ; for several instances are 
xuentioned, in which ambassadors were pro- 
liibited from entering the city, especially in 
case of a war between Borne and the state 
from which they came. In such cases the 
ambassadors were either not heard at all, 
and obliged to quit Italy, or an audience was 
griven to them by the senate {senatus legatu 
datur) outside the city, in the temple of Bel- 
lona. This was evidently a sign of mistrust, 
but the ambassadors were nevertheless treated 
as public guests, and some public villa out- 
side the city vras sometimes assigned for their 
reception. In other cases, however, as soon 
as the report of the landing of foreign am- 
bassadors on the coast of Italy was brought 
to Bome, especially if they were persons of 
grreat distinction, or if they came from an 
aUy of the Boman people, some one of the 
inferior magistrates, or a legatus of a consul, 
was despatched by the senate to receive, and 
conduct them to the city at the expense of 
the republic. When they were introduced 
into the senate by the praetor or consul, they 
first explained what they had to communi- 
cate, and then the praetor invited the sena- 
tors to put their questions to the ambassadors. 
The whole transaction was carried on by 
interpreters, and in the Latin language. 
[Imterpkes.] After the ambassadors had 
thus been examined, they were requested to 
leave the assembly of the senate, who now 
began to discuss the subject brought before 
them. The result was communicated to the 
ambassadors by the praetor. In some cases 
ambassadors not only received rich presents 
on their departure, but were at the command 
of the senate conducted by a magistrate, and 
at the public expense, to the frontier of Italy, 
and even farther. By the Lex Gabinia it 
was decreed, that from the 1st of February 
to the Ist of March, the senate should every 
day give audience to foreign ambassadors. 
There was a place on the right-hand side of 
the ' senate-house, called Graecostasis, in 
which foreign ambassadors waited. All am- 
bassadors, whencesoever they came, were 
considered by the Bomans throughout the 
whole period of their existence as sacred and 
inyiolable. 2. Lcgati to foreign nations in 
the name of the Boman republic were always 
sent by the senate ; and to be appointed to 
such a mission was considered a great honour. 



which was conferred only on men of high 
rank or eminence : for a Boman ambassador 
had the powers of a magistrate and the vene- 
rable character of a priest. If a Boman 
during the performance of his mission as 
ambassador died or was killed, his memory 
was honoured by the republic with a public 
sepulchre and a statue in the Bostra. The 
expenses during the journey of an ambassador 
were, of course, paid by the republic ; and 
when he travelled through a province, the 
provincials had to supply bim with every 
thing he wanted. 3. The third class of 
legati, to whom the name of ambassadors 
cannot be applied, were persons who accom- 
panied the Boman generals on their expe- 
ditions, and in later times the governors of 
provinces also. They are mentioned at a very 
early i>eriod as serving along with the tri- 
bunes, under the consuls. They were nomi- 
nated {legabarUur) by the consul or the dic- 
tator imder whom they served, but the 
sanction of the senate was an essential point, 
without which no one could be legally con- 
sidered a legatus. The persons appointed to 
this office were usually men of great military 
talents, and it was their duty to advise and 
assist their superior in all his undertakings, 
and to act in his stead both in civil and mili- 
tary affairs. The legati were thus always 
men in whom the consul placed great confi- 
dence, and were frequently his friends or 
relations : but they had no power independent 
of the command of their general. Their 
number varied according to the greatness or 
importance of the war, or the extent of the 
province : three is the smallest number that 
we know of, but Pompey, when in Asia, had 
fifteen legati. Whenever the consuls were 
absent from the army, or when a proconsul 
left his province, the legati or one of them 
took his place, and then had the insignia as 
weU as the power of his superior. He was in 
this case called legatus pro praetore, and 
hence we sometimes read that a man governed 
a province as legatus without any mention 
being made of the proconsul whose vicegerent 
he was. During the latter period of the re- 
public.. It sometimes happened that a consul 
carried on a war, or a proconsul governed 
his province, through his legati, while he 
himself remained at Bf>me, or conducted some 
other more urgent affairs. When the pro- 
vinces were divided at the time of the empire 
[Provincia], those of the Boman people were 
governed by men who had been either con- 
suls or praetors, and the former were always 
accompanied by three legati, the latter by 
one. The provinces of the emperor, who 
was himself the proconsul, were governed by 
persons whom the emperor himself appointed. 
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and who had been consuls or praetoni, or 
were at least senators. These vioegerents of 
the emperor were called lefoH augutti pro 
praetore, legati praetorH, legati eoruulareSt or 
simply Ugatit and thejr, like the goremors of 
the provinces of the Boman people, had one 
or three legati as their assistants. During 
the latter period of the republic it had become 
customary for senators to obtain ft-om the 
senate the permission to travel through or 
stay in any province at the expense of the 
provincials, merely for the purpose of mana- 
ging and conducting their own personal 
affairs. There was no restraint as to the 
length of time the senators were allowed to 
avail themselves of this privilege, which was 
a heavy burden upon the provincials. This 
mode of sojourning in a province was called 
legaHo libera^ because those who availed 
themselves of it enjoyed all the privileges of 
a public legatus or ambassador, without 
having any of his duties to perform. At the 
time of Cicero the privilege of legatio libera 
was abused to a very great extent. Cicero, 
therefore, in his consulship (b. c. 63) endea- 
voured to put an end to it, but, owing to the 
opposition of a tribune, he only succeeded in 
limiting the time of its duration to one year. 
Julius Caesar afterwards extended the time 
during which a senator might avail himself 
of the legatio libera to five years. 

LEOIO. [EXEKOITUS.] 

LEITURGIA (A«4Tovpy*a, ftom Acitof, Ion. 
X^irof, i, e. Sjin6<ru)Vf or, according to others, 
irpvrayfiov), a liturgy, is the name of certain 
personal services which, at Athens, every 
citizen who possessed a certain amount of 
property had to perform towards the state. 
These personal services, which in aU cases 
were connected with considerable expenses, 
were at first a natural consequence of the 
greater political privileges enjoyed by the 
wealthy, who, in return, had also to perform 
heavier duties towards the republic; but 
when the Athenian democracy was at its 
height the original character of these litur- 
gies became changed, for, as every citizen 
now enjoyed the same rights and privileges 
as the wealthiest, they were simply a tax 
upon property connected with personal labour 
and exertion. All liturgies may be divided 
into two classes: 1, ordinary or encyclic 
liturgies (eyicvieXioi Xtirwprfiai) ; and 2, extra- 
ordinary liturgies. The former were called 
encyclic, because they recurred every year 
at certahi festive seasons, and comprised the 
Choregiay Gytnnasiarchia, Lampadarchitiy Ar- 
ehitheoriaf and Hestiaais. Every Athenian 
who possessed three talents and above was 
subject to them, and they were undertaken 
in turns by the members of every tribe who 



possessed the property qualification just men- 
tioned, unless some one volunteered to on- 
dertake a litm^ for another perscm. Bot 
the law did not allow any one to be com- 
pelled to undertake more than one liturgy 
at a time, and he who had in one year per- 
formed a litui^ was ft-ee tar the next, u 
that legally a person had to perform a liturgy 
only every other year. Those whose tarn it 
was to undertake any of the ordinary liturgies 
were always appointed by their own tribe. 
The persons who were exempt ftrom all kinds 
of liturgies were the nine archons, heire8se^ 
and orphanb until after the commencement 
of the second year of their coming of age. 
Sometimes the exemption from liturgies 
(aTcAeui) was granted to persons for especial 
merits towards the republic. The only kind 
of extraordinary liturgy to which the name 
is properly applied is the trierarekia 
(rpifipapxCa) ; in the earlier times, however, 
the service in the armies was in reality no 
more than an extraordinary liturgy. [See 
EispHo&A and Tubraschia.] In later times, 
during and after the Peloponnesian war, 
when the expenses of a liturgy were found 
too heavy for one person, we find that in 
many instances two persons combined to 
defray its expenses. -Such was the case with 
the choragia and the trierarchy. 

LEMBUS, a skiff or small boat, used for 
carrying a person from a ship to the shore. 
The name was also given to the light boats 
which were sent ahead of a fleet to obtain 
information of the enemy's movements. 

LEMNISCUS (Ai)fM't<r/co9), a kind of co- 
loured ribbon which hung down fh>m laxnrni 
or diadems at the back part of the head. 
Coronae adorned with lenmisci were a greats 
distinction than those without them. This 
serves to explain an expression of Qcero 
{palma lemniaeata, pro Bosc. Am. 35), where 
palma means a victory, and the epithet Ion- 
niscata indicates the contrary of infomis, and 
at the same time implies an honourable as 
well as lucrative victory. Lemnisci were 
also worn alone and without being connected 
with crowns, especially by ladies, as an or- 
nament for the head. 

LEMtBIA, a festival for the souls of t2ie 
departed, which was celebrated at Bome 
every year in the month of May. It mw 
said to have been instituted by Bomuhu to 
appease the spirit of Bemuu, whom he had 
slain, and to have been called originally 
Bemuria. It was celebrated at night and in 
sil^ice, and during three alternate days, that 
is, on the ninth, eleventh, and thirteenth of 
May. During this season the temples <tf thi 
gods were closed, and it was thought on- 
lucky for women to marry at this time and 
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dxuring the whole month of May, and those 

"wlio ventured to marry were believed to die 

soon after, whence the proverb, merue Maio 

n%€xlae nubent. Those who celebrated the 

I^emaria walked barefooted, washed their 

lictnds three times, and threw black beans 

nine times behind their backs, believing by 

ttiia ceremony to secure themselves against 

"tkxe L^mures. As regards the solemnities on 

e&ch of the three days, we only know that on 

tixe second there were games in the circus in 

lnonour of Mars, and that on the third day 

tbe images of the thirty Argei, made of 

rushes, were thrown from the Pons Sublicius 

into the Tiber by the Vestal virgins [Akoei]. 

On the same day there was a festival of the 

merchants, probably because on this day the 

temple of Mercury had been dedicated in the 

year 495 b.c. 

LENAEA. [DiONTSiA.] 
LESCHE {\d(rxn)f an Ionic word, signify- 
ing covnoil or conversation, and a pUice for 
council or conversation. There is frequent 
mention of places of public resort, in the 
Greek cities, by the name of Leschae, some 
set apart for the purpose, and others so called 
because they were so used by loungers; to 
the latter class belong the agora and its por- 
ticoes, the gymnasia, and the 8hops of various 
tradesmen. The former class were small 
buildings or porticoes, furnished with seats, 
and exposed to the sun, to which the idle 
resorted to enjoy conversation, and the poor 
to obtain warmth and shelter: at Athens 
alone there were 360 such. In the Dorian 
states the word retained the meaning of a 
place of meeting for deliberation and inter- 
course, a council-chamber or club-room. 
There were generally chambers for council 
and conversation, called by tiiis name, at- 
tached to the temples of Apollo. The Lesche 
at Delphi was celebrated through Greece for 
the paintings with which it was ftdomed by 
Polygnotus. 

LEX. Of Roman leges, viewed with re- 
ference to the mode of enactment, there were 
properly two kinds. Leges Ouriatae and Leges 
Centuriatae. Plebiscita are improperly called 
leges, though they were laws, and in the 
course of time had the same effect as leges. 
[Plebiscituh.] Originally the leges curiatae 
were the only leges, and they were passed by 
the populus in the comitia curiata. After 
the establishment of the comitia centuriata, 
the comitia curiata feU almost into disuse ; 
but so long as the republic lasted, and even 
under Augustus, a shadow of the old consti- 
tution was preserved in the formal conferring 
of the imperium by a lex curiata only, and 
in the ceremony of adrogation being effected 
only in these comitia. [Adoptio.] Those 



leges, properly so called, with which we are 
acquainted, were passed in the comitia cen- 
turiata, and were proposed (rogabantur) by 
a magistratus of senatorial rank, after the 
senate had approved of them by a decretum. 
Such a lex was also designated by the name 
Populi Scitum. — ^The word rogatio (from the ' 
verb rogo) properly means any measure pro- 
posed to the legislative body, and therefore 
is equally applicable to a proposed lex and a 
proposed plebiscitum. It corresponds to our 
word billf as opposed to act. When the 
measure was passed, it became a lex or ple- 
biscitum ; though rogationes, after they had 
become laws, were sometimes, but impro- 
perly, called rogationes. A rogatio began 
with the words veliiis, JubeatiSy &c., and 
ended with the words ita vos Quirites rogo. 
The corresponding expression of assent to 
the rogatio on the part of the sovereign as- 
sembly was uti rogas. The phrases for pro- 
posing a law are rogare legem, legem ferrSf 
and rogationem promtUgare ; the phrase rogo- 
tionem acdpere applies to the enacting body. 
The terms relating to legislation are thus 
explained by Ulpian the jurist : — " A lex is 
said either rogari or ferri; it is said dbro- 
garif when it is repealed ; it is said derogari, 
when a part is repealed ; it is said subrogari, 
when some addition is made to it ; and it 
is said obrogari, when some part of it is 
changed." — A privUegium is an enactm^it 
that had for its object a single person, which 
is indicated by the form of the word {privUe- 
gium), privae res being the same as singtUae 
res. The word privilegium did not convey 
any notion of the character of the legislative 
measures ; it might be beneficial to the party 
to whom it referred, or it might not. Under 
the empire, the word is used in the sense of 
a special grant proceeding from the imperial 
favour. — ^The title of a lex was generally de- 
rived from the gentile name of the magis- 
tratus who proposed it, as the Lex Hortensia 
from the dictator Hortensius. Sometimes 
the lex took its name from the two consuls 
or other magistrates, asthe^ot/ta Calpumia, 
Aelia or AeUaSentia, FapiaoiPapia Poppaea, 
and others. It seems to have been the fa- 
shion to omit the word et between the two 
names, though instances occur in which it was 
used. A lex was also designated, with refer- 
ence to its object, as the Lex Cincia de Bonis 
et Muneribus, Lex I^tria Testamentaria, Lex 
Julia MunicipcUis, and many others. Leges 
which related to a common object, were often 
designated by a collective name, as Leges 
Agrariae, Judiciariae, and others. A lex 
sometimes took its name from the chief con« 
tents of its first chapter, as Lex Julia de 
MariUmdis Ordinibus. Sometimes a lex 
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comprued very various provisioiui, relating 
to matters essentially different, and in that 
case it was called Lex Satura. — ^The number 
of leges was greatly increased in the later 
part of the republican period, and Julius 
Caesar is said to have contemplated a reyision 
■ of the whole body. Under him and Augus- 
tus numerous enactments were passed, which 
are known under the general name of Juliae 
Leges. It is often stated that no leges, pro- 
perly so called, or plebiscita, were passed 
after the time of Aiigustus ; but this is a 
mistake. Though the voting might be a mere 
form, still the form was kept. Besides, vari- 
ous leges are mentioned as having been passed 
under the Empire, such as the Lex Jimia 
under Tiberius, the Lex Yisellia, the Lex 
Mamilia under Caligula, and a Lex Claudia 
on the tutela of women. It does not appear 
when the ancient forms of legislation were 
laid aside. A particular enactment is always 
referred to by its name. The following is a 
list of the principal leges, properly so called ; 
but the list includes also various plebiscita 
and privilegia : — 

ACILIA, De Coloniis Deducendis. (liv. 
xxxii^ 29.) 

ACILIA. [Rbpetundae.] 

AClLIA CALPURNIa or CALPURNIA. 
[Ambitus.] 

AEBUTIa, of uncertain date, which with 
two Juliae Leges put an end to the Legis 
Actioncs, except in certain cases. This or 
another lex of the same name prohibited the 
proposer of a lex, which created any office or 
power {cttratio etc potestas), from having such 
office or power, and even excluded his col- 
legae, cognati, and affines. 

AELIA. This lex and a Fufia Lex, passed 
about the end of the sixth century of the 
city, gave to all the magistrates the obnim- 
ciatio, or power of preventing or dissolving 
the comitia, by observing the omens and de- 
claring them to be unfavourable. 

AELIA, De Coloniis Deducendis. (Liv. 
xxxiv. 63.) 

AELIA SENTIA, passed in the time of 
Augustus (about a. d. 3). This lex contained 
various provisions as to the manumission of 
slaves. ^, ^ 

AEMILIA. A lex passed in the dictator- 
ship of Mamercus Aemilius (b. c. 433), by 
which the censors were elected for a year 
and a half, instead of a whole lustrum. 
After this lex they had accordingly only a 
year and a half allowed them for holding 
the census and letting out the public works 
to farm. 

AEMILIA BAEBIA. [Cornelia Baebia.] 

AEMILIA. [Leoes SxmpnrARiAE.] 

AGRArIaE, the name of laws which had 



relation to the ager publicus. [Acer Pcbli- 
CTJS.] The most important of these are men- 
tioned imder the names of their proposers. 
[ Appuleia ; Cassia ; Cornelia ; Flamisu ; 
Flavia ; JuLLA ; Licinia ; Sempronia ; Soi- 
vilia; Thoria.] 

AMBITUS. [Ambitxjs.] 

AMPIa, to allow Cn. Pompeius to wear a 
crown of bay at the Ludi Circense8,'&c Pro- 
posed by T. Ampins and T. Labienus, tr. pL 
b. c. 64. 

ANNALIS or VILLIA, proposed by L. Til- 
lius Tapulus in b. c. 179, fixed the age at 
which a Roman citizen might become a cxn- 
didate for the higher magistracies. It ap- 
pears that until this law was passed, an; 
office might be enjoyed by a citizen after 
completing his twenty-serentli year. The 
iLex Annalis fixed 31 as the age for tiie 
quaestorship, 37 for the aedileship, 40 for 
the praetorship, and 43 for the consulship. 

ANTIA. [Sumptvariae Leges.] 

ANTOnIa De Thermensibus, about b. c. 
72, by which Thermessus in Pisidia was re- 
cognised as Libera. 

ANTONLAE, the name of various enact- 
ments proposed or i>assed by the influence of 
M. Antonius, after the death of the dictattv 
J. Caesar. 

APPIJlEIA, respecting sureties. 

APPULfilA AGRlRIA, proposed by the 
tribune L. Appuleius Satuminus, b. c. 101. 

APPULEIA FRtrMENTlRIA, proposed 
about the same time by the same tribune. 

APPULEIA, De Colokiis Deducendis. 
(Cic. pro Balbot 21.) 

APPULEIA MAJESTATIS. [Majestab.] 

ATERNIA TARPEIA, b. c. 455. This 
lex empowered all magistrates to fine personB 
who resisted their authority ; but it fixed the 
highest fine at two sheep and thirty cows, or 
two cows and thirty sheep, for the authori- 
ties vary in this. 

ATIA DE SACERDOTIIS (b. c. 63), 
proposed by the tribune T. Atius Labienus, 
repealed the Lex Cornelia de Sacerdotiis. 

ATiLIA MARCIA, b. c. 312, empowered 
the populus to elect 16 tribuni militum for 
each of four legions. 

ATILIA, respecting tutores. 

ATINIA, respecting thefts. 

ATINLA., of uncertain date, was a pleWs- 
citum which gave the rank of senator to a 
tribune. This measure probably originated 
with C. Atinius, who was tribune b. c. 130. 

AUFIDIA. [Ambitus.] 

AURELIA (b. c. 70), enacted that the ju- 
dices should be chosen from the senators, 
equites, and tribuni aerarii. [Judex.] 

AURELIA TRIBUNICIA, respecting the 
tribunes. 
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BAEBL^ (b. c. 192 or 180), enacted that 
four praetors and six praetors should be 
cliosen alternately ; but the law was not ob- 
served. 

BAEBIA CORNELIA. [Ambitus.] 

CAECILIA DE CENSORIBUS or CEN- 
SORIA (b. c. 54), proposed by Metellus Sci- 
pio, repealed a Clodia Lex (b. c. 58), which 
liad prescribed certain regular forms of pro- 
ceeding for the censors in exercising their 
functions as inspectors of mores, and had re- 
quired the concurrence of both censors to 
inflict the nota censoria. When a senator 
had been already convicted before an ordinary 
court, the lex permitted the censors to remove 
him from the senate in a summary way. 

CAECILIA DE VECTIGALIBUS (b. c. 
62), released lands and harbours in Italy 
from the payment of taxes and dues {por~ 
toria). The only vectigal remaining after 
the passing of this lex was the Yicesima. 

CAECILIA DIDIa (b. c. 98) forbade the 
proposing of a Lex Satura, on the ground 
that the people might be compelled either to 
vote for something which they did not ap- 
prove, or to reject something which they did 
approve, if it was proposed to them in this 
manner. This lex was not always opera- 
tive. 

CAELIA. [Leges Tabellariae.] 

CALIGULAE LEX AGRARLA. [Ma- 

UIUA.] 

CALPURNIA DE AMBITU. [Ambitus.] 
CALPURNIA DE REPETUNDIS. [Re- 

PETUNDAE.] 

CANULfilA (b. c. 445) established connu- 
blnm between the patres and plebs, which 
had been taken away by the law of the 
Twelve Tables. 

CASSIA (b. c. 104), proposed by the tri- 
bune L. Cassius Longinus, did not allow a 
person to remain a senator who had been 
convicted in a judicium populi, or whose 
imperium had been abrogated by the po- 
pulus. 

CASSIA empowered the dictator Caesar to 
add to the number of the patricii, to prevent 
their extinction. 

CASSIA AGRlRIA, proposed by the con- 
,8ul Sp. Cassius, b. c. 486. This is said to 
have been the first agrarian law. It enacted 
that of the land taken from the Hemicans, 
half should be given to the Latins, and half 
to the plebs, and likewise that part of the 
public land possessed by the patricians should 
be distributed among the plebeians. This 
law met with the most violent opposition, 
and appears not to have been carried. Cas- 
sius was accused of aiming at the sove- 
reignty, and was put to death. [Ageu 

PVBLICUS.) 



CASSIA TABELLARIA. [Leges Tabel- 
lariae.] 

CASSIA TERENTIA FRtJMENTlRIA 
(b. c. 73) for the distribution of corn among 
the poor citizens and the purchasing of it. 

CINCIA DE DONIS ET MtNERIBUS, a 
plebiscitum passed in the time of the tribune 
M. Cincius Alimcntus (b.c. 204). It forbade 
a person to take any thing for his pains in 
pleading a cause. In the time of Augustus, 
the Lex Cincia was confirmed by a senatus- 
consultum, and a penalty of four times the 
sum received was imposed on the advocate. 
The law was so far modified in the time of 
Claudius, that an advocate was allowed to 
receive ten sestertia; if he took any sum 
beyond that, he was liable to be prosecuted 
for repetundae. It appears that this permis- 
sion was so far restricted in Trajan's time, 
that the fee could not be paid till the work 
was done. ^ 

CLAUDIA, passed under the emperor Clau- 
dius, took away the agnatorum tutela in case 
of women. ^ 

CLAUDIA DE Senatoribtjs, b.c. 218 (Liv. 
xxi. 63), the provisions of which are alluded to 
by Cicero as antiquated and dead in his time. 

CLODIAE, the name of various plebiscita, 
proposed by Clodius, when tribune, b.c. 58. 

Clodia de Aijspiciis prevented the magis- 
tratus from dissolving the comitia tributa, 
by declaring that the auspices were unfavour- 
able. This lex therefore repealed the Aelia 
and Fufla. It also enacted that a lex might 
be passed on the dien fasti. [Aelia Lex.] 

Clodia de Censoribus. [Caecilia.] 

Clodia de Civibits Romanis Interemptis, 
to the effect that " qui civem Romanum in- 
demnatum interemisset, ei aqua et igni inter- 
diceretur." It was in consequence of this 
lex that the interdict was pronounced against 
Cicero, who considers the whole proceeding as 
a privilegium. 

Clodia Frumentaria, by which the com, 
which had formerly been sold to the poor 
citizens at a low rate, was given. 

Clodia de Sodalitatibus or de Colleoiis 
restored the Sodalitia, which had been abo- 
lished by a senatus-consultum of the year 
b. c. 80, and permitted the formation of new 
Sodalitia. 

Clodia de Libertikorttm Sufpraghs. (Cic. 
pro Mil. 12, 33.) 

Clodia de Rege Ptolemaeo et de Exsvli- 
Bus Byzantinis. (Veil. Pat. ii. 45.) 

There were other so-called Leges Clodiae, 
which were however privilegia. 

COMMISSORIA LEX, respecting sales. 

CORNlLIAE. Various leges passed in the 
dictatorship of Sulla, and byhisinfiuence. are 
so called^ 

a 2 
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AosAUA, by which many of the inhabitants 
of Etruria and Latiom were deprived of the 
complete ciyitas, and retained only the com- 
mercinm, and a large part of their lands were 
made public, and given to military colonists. 

Db Civitatb. (Liv., Epit. 86.) 

Dk Falbis, against those who forged testa- 
ments or other deeds, and against those who 
adulterated or counterfeited the public coin, 
whence Cicero calls it tutametUaria and num^ 
nutria. 

De Injuriis. [Ikxubia.] 

JuDiciABiA. [Judex.] 

Dk Maoistratibvs, partly a renewal of old 
plebiscita. (Appian, if. C. i. 100, 101.) 

Majestatis. [Majestas.] 

De Pakbicidio. [See below : Db Sicabhs.] 

De Pboscbiftiomb bt Fboscbiptis. [Fbo- 
scRipno.] 

Db FnoviNcns ORDnrAimis. (Cic. ad Fam. 
i. 9 ; iii. 6, 8, 10.) 

De Repbtunuis. [Rbpbtitndae.] 

De Sacbbdotus. [Sacbbdos.] 

De Sicabiis et Vbneficis, contained pro- 
visions as to death or Are caused by dolus 
malust and against persons going about 
armed with the intention of killing or thiev- 
ing. The law not only provided for cases of 
poisoning, but contained provisions against 
those who made, sold, bought, possessed, or 
gave -poison for the purpose of poisoning; 
also against a magistratus or senator who 
conspired in order that a person might be 
condemned in a Judicium publicum^ &c. 

SUMPTXJARIAB. [LbOES SuMPTUABIAE.] 

Tribitnicia, which diminished the power 
i»f the Tribuni Flebis. 

Unciaria appears to have been a lex which 
towered the rate of interest, and to have been 
passed about the same time ^th the Leges 
Sumptuariae of Sulla. 

CORNELIAE, which were proposed by the 
tribune C. Ck)rnelius about b. c. 67. One 
limited the edictal power by eompelling the 
praetors Jits dicer e ex edictie suis perpetuis. — 
Another lex of the same tribune enacted that 
no one legibus solveretur, unless such a mea- 
sure was agreed on in a meeting of the senate 
at which two hundred members were present, 
and afterwards approved by the people ; and 
it enacted that no tribune should put his veto 
on such a senatus-consultum. — ^There was also 
a Lex Cornelia concerning the wills of those 
Roman citizens who died in captivity {apud 
hostee). 

CORNELIA DE NOVIS TABELLIS, pro- 
posed by P. Com. Dolabella, b.c. 47. 

CORNELIA ET CAECILIa, b. c. 57, gave 
Cn. Pompeins the superintendence of the Res 
Frumentaria for five years. 

CORNELIA BAEBIa DE AMBITU, pro- 



posed by the consuls P. ComeUus Ccthegus 
and M. Baebius Tamphilns, b.c. 181. This 
law is sometimes, but erroneously, attributed 
to the consuls of the precedingr year, L. 
AemUius and Cn. Baebius. [Ajcbitus.] 
CORUTA LEX DE IMFERIO. [Impb- 

BIVM.] 

CtRIlTALEXDEADOPTIONE. [Adop- 

TIO.]^ 

DECEMTIRALIS. [Lex Duodecdc Ta- 

BULARUM.] 

DECIA DE DUUMVIRIS NAVAUBUS. 
(Liv. ix. 80.) 
DiDlA. [Leoes Sumptuariab.] 
DOMITIA DE SACERDCTHS. [Sacebimx.] 
DUILIA (b.c. 449), a plebiscitum proposed 
by the tribune Duilius, which enacted that 
whoever left the people without tribunes, at 
created a magistrate from whom there was 
no appeal {provocatio)f should be scoorged 
and beh^ed. 

DUlLIA MAENIA, proposed by the tri- 
bunes Duilius and Maenius (b. c. 857), re- 
stored the old uncial rate of interest (undo- 
rium fenu8)t which had been fixed by the 
Twelve Tables. [Fbiois.] The same tribunes 
carried a measure which was intended, in 
future, to prevent such unconstitutional pro- 
ceedings as the enactment of a lex by the sol- 
diers out of Rome, on the proposal of the consul. 
DUODECIM TABULARUM. In the year 
B.C. 454 the Senate assented to a Flebisdtam, 
pursuant to which commissioners were to be 
sent to Athens and the Greek cities generally, 
in order to make themselves acquainted with 
their laws. Three commissioners were i^ 
pointed for the purpose. On the return oi 
the commissioners, b.c. 452, it was agreed 
that persons should be appointed to draw up 
the code of laws (decemviri Legibus scribun- 
dis), but they were to be chosen only fhnn 
the Patricians, with a provision that the 
rights of the Plebeians should be respected 
by the decemviri in drawing up the laws. 
In the following year (b.c. 451) the Decem- 
viri were appointed in the Comitia Centn- 
riata, and during the time of their office no 
other magistratus were chosen. The body 
consisted of ten Patricians, including the 
three commissioners who had been sent 
abroad : Appius Claudius, Consul designatos, 
was at the head of the body. Ten Tables of 
Laws were prepared during the year, and 
after being approved by the Senate were con- 
firmed by the Comitia Centuriata. As it wu 
considered that some ftirther Laws were 
wanted, Decemviri were again elected b.c. 
450, consisting of Appius Claudius and hit 
fHends. Two more Tables were added \xy 
these Decemviri, which Cicero calls ** Doae 
tabulae iniquarum legnm.'* The proviaoB 
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^Mrhich allowed no connabiom between the 
Patres and the Plebs is referred to the 
Eleventh Table. The whole Twelve Tables 
'were first published in the consulship of L. 
Valerius and M. Horatius after the downfall 
of the Decemviri, b.c. 449. This the first 
attempt to make a code remained also the 
only attempt for near one thousand years, 
until the legislation of Justinian. The 
Twelve Tables are mentioned by the Roman 
"writers under a great variety of names : 
JLegea J)ecemviraleSf Lex DecemviraliSf Leges 
^11; Lex XIL tabularum or Duodecimo and 
sometimes they are referred to under the 
names of Leges and Lex simply, as being 
pre-eminently The Law. The Laws were 
cut on bronze tablets and put up in a public 
place. They contained matters relating both 
to the Jus Publicum and the Jus Privatum 
i/ons publici privatique juris). The Jus 
Publicum imderwent great changes in the 
course of years, but the Jus Privatum of the 
Twelve Tables continued to be the funda- 
mental law of the Roman State. The Roman 
writers speak in high terms of the precision 
of the enactments contained in the Twelve 
Tables, and of the propriety of the language 
in which they were expressed. 

FABIA DE PLAGIO. [Plaoixtm.] 
FABIA DE NUMERO SECTATORUM. 
(Cic. pro Murena^ 34.) 

FALCIDIA. [Lex Voconia.] 
FANNIA. [Leges Sumptuawae.] 
FANNIA.^ [JuNiA DE Pereg&inis.] 
FLAMINIA was an Agraria Lex for the 
distribution of lands in Picenum, proposed by 
the tribune C. Flaminius, in b.c. 228 accord- 
ing to Cicero, or in b.c. 232 according to 
Polybius. The latter date is the more pro- 
bable. 

FLlVIA AGRARIA, b. c. 60, for the dis- 
tribution of lands among Pompey's soldiers, 
proposed by the tribune L. Flavins, who 
committed the consul CaecUius Metellus to 
prison for opposing it. 

FRtJMENTARIAE. Various leges were so 
called which had for their object the distri- 
bution of grain among the people, either at 
a low price or gratuitously. [FauMENTAuiAE 
Leoes, p. 182.] 

FOFIA DE RELIGIONE, b.c 61, was a 
privilegium which related to the trial of 
Clodius. 

FtFiA JtJDIClARIA. [Judex, p. 217.] 
FtJRIA or FOSIA CANInIA limited the 
number of slaves to be manumitted by testa- 
ment. 

FtJRIA or FCSIA TESTAMENTARIA, 
enacted that a testator should not give more 
than three-fourths of his property in legacies, 
thus securing one-fourth to the heres. 



GABINIA TABELLARIA. [Leoes Tabel- 
labiae.] There were various Gabiniae Leges, 
some of which were privilegia, as that for 
conferring extraordinary power on Cn. Pom- 
peius for conducting the war against the 
pirates. A Gabinia Lex, b. c. 58, forbade all 
loans of money at Rome to legationes from 
foreign parts. The object of the lex was to 
prevent money being borrowed for the pur- 
pose of bribing the senators at Rome. 

GALLIAE CISALPINAE. [Rubria.] 

GELLIA CORNELIA, b.c. 72, which gave 
to Cn. Pompeius the extraordinary power of 
conferring the Roman civitas on Spaniards in 
Spain, with the advice of his consilium. 

GENUCIA, B.C. 341, forbade altogether 
the taking of interest for the use of money. 

HIERONICA was not. a lex properly so 
called. Before the Roman conquest of Sicily, 
the payment of the tenths of wine, oil, and 
other produce had been fixed by Hiero ; and 
the Roman quaestors, in letting these tenths 
to farm, followed the practice which they 
found established. 

HORATIAE ET VALERIAE. [Leges Va- 

LEKIAE.] 

HORTENSIA DE PLEBISCITIS. [Leges 
PuBLiLiAE ; Plebiscftum.] Another Lex 
Hortensia enacted that the nundinae, which 
had hitherto been feriae, should be dies fasti. 
This was done for the purpose of accommo- 
dating the inhabitants of the coimtry. 

ICILIA, b. c. 456, by which the Aventinus 
was assigned to the plebs. This was the first 
instance of the ager publicus being assigned 
to the plebs. Another Lex Icilia, proposed 
by the tribune Sp. Icilius, b. c. 470, had for 
its object to prevent aU interruption to the 
tribunes while acting in the discharge of 
their duties. In some cases the penalty was 
death. ^ 

J€LIA£. Most of the Juliae Leges were 
passed in the time of C. Julius Caesar and 
Augustus. 

De Adultekus. [Adtjltebiuic.] 

Agrahia, B.C. 59, in the consulship of 
Caesar, for distributing the ager publicus in 
Campania among 20,000 poor citizens, who had 
each three children or more. 

De AMBrru. [Ambitus.] 

De Bonis Cedendis. This lex provided 
that a debtor might escape all personal mo^ 
lestation from his creditors by giving up hie 
property to them for the purpose of sale and 
distribution. It is doubtful if this lex was 
passed in the time of Julius Caesar or of 
Augustus, though probably of the former. 

De Caedb et Veneficio (Suet. Ver. 83), 
perhaps the same as the Lex De Yi Publica. 

De CrvrrATB was passed in the consul- 
ship of L. Julius Caesar and P. Rutilius 
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Lupus, B. c. 90. [CnriTAs ; Foedekatae 

ClVITATES.] 

De Fenoee, or rather De Pecuniis Mu- 
tuis or Creditis (b. c. 47), passed in the time 
of Julius Caesar. The object of it was to 
make an arrangement between debtors and 
creditors, for the satisfaction of the latter. 
The possessioncs and res were to be estimated 
at the value which they had before the civil 
war, and to be surrendered to the creditors 
at that value ; whatever had been paid for 
interest was to be deducted from the prin- 
cipal. The result was, that the creditor lost 
about one-fourth of his debt ; but he escai)ed 
the loss usually consequent on civil dis- 
turbance, which would have been caused by 
novae tabulae. 

JvDiciARiAE. [Judex.] 

De Libekis Legationibus. [Leoatus.] 

De Majestate. [Majebtab.] 

De Maeitandis Ordinibus. [See below : 
Julia et Papia Poppaea.] 

MuNiciPALis, commonly called the Table 
ofHeraclea. In the year 1732 there were 
found near the Gulf of Tarentum and in the 
neighbourhood of the city of ancient He- 
raclea, large fragments of a bronze table, 
which contained on one side a Roman lex, 
and on the other a Greek inscription. The 
whole is now in the Museo Borbonico at 
Naples. The lex contains various provisions 
as to the police of the city of Rome, and as 
to the constitution of communities of Roman 
citizens (mMntctpta, colofwiey praefecturae^ 
foray eonciliabula civium Romanorutn), It 
was accordingly a lex of that kind which is 
called Satura. It was probably passed in 
b. c. 45. 

Julia et Papia Poppaea. Augustus ap- 
pears to have caused a lex to be enacted 
about B. c. 18, which is cited as the Lex Julia 
de Maritandis Ordinibus^ and is referred to 
in the Carmen Seculare of Horace, which was 
written in the year b. c. 17. The object of 
this lex was to regulate marriages, as to 
which it contained numerous provisions ; but 
it appears not to have come into operation 
till the year b. c. 13. In the year a. d. 9, 
and in the consulship of M. Papius Mutilus 
and Q. Poppaeus Secundus {cormiles suffecti), 
another lex was passed as a kind of amend- 
ment and supplement to the former lex, and 
hence arose the title of Lex Julia et Papia 
Poppaea, by which this lex is often quoted. 
The lex is often variously quoted, according 
as reference is made to its various provisions ; 
sometimes it is called Lex Julia, sometimes 
Papia Poppaea, sometimes Lex Julia et Papia, 
sometimes Lex de Maritandis Ordinibus, 
from the chapter which treated of the mar- 
riages of the senators, sometimes Lex Cadu^ 



carta, Deeimaria, &c. firom the various chap- 
ters. The Lex Julia forbade the marriage 
of a senator or senator's children witii a 
libertina, with a woman whose father or 
mother had followed an ars ludicra, and with 
a prostitute ; and also the marriage (rf a 
libertinus with a senator's daughter. In 
order to promote marriage, various penalties 
were imposed on those who lived in a state 
of celibacy {caelibatus) after a certain age, 
and various privileges were given to those 
who had three or more children. A candi- 
date for the public offices who had several 
children was preferred to one who had fewer. 
After the passing of this lex, it became usual 
for the senate, and afterwards the emperor 
{princeps), to give occasionally, as a privilege 
to certain persons who had not children, the 
same advantage that the lex secured to those 
who had children. This was called the JW 
Liberorum, and sometimes the Jua trium 
Liberorum. 

Peculatus, cited in the Digest, related to 
sacrilege as well as peculatus. 

Julia et Plautia, resi)ecting stolen tidngs. 
Julia Papihia. [Papihia.] 
De PnoviKcns. [Peovinciae.] 
Repetundarum. [Repetundae.] 
Sacrileois. [See above: Julia Peculatus.] 

SUMPTUARIAE. [LeOES SuMPTUARLAK.] 

Theatralis, which permitted Roman 
equites, in case they or their parents had 
ever had a census cquestris, to sit in the 
fourteen rows {guatuordecitn ordines) fixed 
by the Lex Roscia Theatralis, b. c. 69. 

Julia et Tftla., respecting Tutors. 

De Vi Publica and Privata. [Vis.] 

ViCESIMABIA. [ViCESIMA.] 

JtNIA DE PEREGRlNIS, proposed b. c. 
126, by M. Junius Pennus, a tribune, ba- 
nished peregrini from the city. A lex of C. 
Fannius, consul b. c. 122, contained the same 
provisions respecting the Latini and Italic! ; 
and a lex of C. Papius, perhaps b. c. 65, con- 
tained the same respecting aU persons who 
were not domiciled in Italy. 

JHNIA LICINIA. [LiciNiA Junla.] 

J0NIA NORBANA, of uncertain date, but 
probably about a. d. 17, enacted that when 
a Roman citizen had manumitted a slave 
without the requisite formalities, the manu- 
mission should not in all cases be in^eetoal, 
but the manumitted person should have the 
status of a Latinus. 

JtJNIA REPETUNDARUM. [Repbtto- 

DAE.] 

LAETORIA, the fblse name of the Lex 
Plaetoria. [Curator.] Sometimes the lex 
proposed by Volero for electing plebeian ma- 
gistrates at the ccunitia tributa is cited as a 
Lex Laetoria. 
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LICINIA DE SODlLlTIIS. [Ambitus.] 
LICINIA. [Aebutia.] 
LICINIA DE LCDIS APOLLINARIBUS. 
(Liv. xxvii. 23.) 

LICINIA JtJNIA, or, as it is sometimes 
called, Junia et Licinia, passed in the consul- 
sliip of L. Licinius Murena and Junius Si- 
lanas, b. c. 62, enforced the Caecilia Didia, 
in connection with which it is sometimes men- 
tioned. 

LICINIA MtTCIA DE CIVIBUS «E- 
GUNDIS, passed in the consulship of L. 
Licinius Crassus and Q. Mucins Scaevola, 
B. c. 95, enacted a strict examination as to 
th.e title to citizenship, and deprived of the 
exercise of civic rights all those who could 
not make out a good title to them. This 
measure partly led to the Marsic war. 

LICINIA SUMPTUARIA. [Leges Sump- 

TTJABIiLE.] 

IiiCINIAE, proposed by C. Licinius, who 
■fvas tribune of the people from b. c. 376 to 
867, and who brought the contest between 
the patricians and plebeians to a happy ter- 
mination. He was supported in his exer- 
tions by his colleague L. Sextius. The laws 
-which he proposed were : 1. That in future 
no more consular tribunes should be ap- 
pointed, but that consuls should be elected 
as in former times, one of whom should always 
be a plebeian. 2. That no one should possess 
more than 500 jugera of the public land, nor 
keep upon it more than 100 head of large, 
or 500 of small cattle. It is related that 
Licinius was accused and condemned for vio- 
lating his own law. Livy states that Licinius, 
together with his son, held 1000 jugera of 
the public land, and by emancipating his son 
had acted in fraud of the law. The son thus 
possessed 500 jugera in his own name, while 
his father had the actual enjoyment. 3. A law 
regulating the affairs between debtor and cre- 
ditor, which ordained that the interest already 
paid for borrowed money should be deducted 
from the capital, and that the remainder of 
the latter should be paid back in three yearly 
instalments. 4. That the Sibylline books 
should be entrusted to a college of ten men 
{decemviri), half of whom should be ple- 
beians, in order that no falsifications might 
be introduced in favour of the patricians. 
iTiese rogations were passed after a most 
vehement opposition on the part of the pa- 
tricians, and L. Sextius was the first plebeian 
who, in accordance with the first of them, 
obtained the consulship for the year b. c. 
366. 

LICINIA, also called MANLIA, b.c. 196, 
created the triumviri epulones. 

LIVIAE, various enactments proposed by 
Uie tribune M. Livius Drusus, b. c. 91, for 



establishing colonies in Italy and Sicily, dis- 
tributing corn among the poor citizens at a 
low rate, and admitting the foederatae (fivi- 
tates to the Roman civitas. He is also said 
to have been the mover of a law for adul- 
terating silver by mixing with it an eighth 
part of brass. Drusus was assassinated, and 
the senate declared that all his laws were 
passed contra auspida, and were therefore 
not leges. 

LUTATIA DE VI, proposed by the consul 
Q. Lutatius Catulus, with the assistance of 
Plautius the tribune : usually called Lex 
Plautia or Plotia. [Vis.] 

MAENIA LEX, is only mentioned by 
Cicero, who says that M. Curius compelled 
the patres ante auctores fieri in the case of 
the election of a plebeian consul, " which," 
adds Cicero, "was a great thing to accom- 
plish, as the Lex Maenia was not yet passed." 
The lex therefore required the patres to give 
their consent at least to the election of a 
magistratus, or, in other words, to confer or 
agree to confer the imperium on the person 
whom the comitia should elect. It was 
probably proposed by the tribune Maenius 
B.C. 287. 

MAJESTATIS. [Majestas.] 

MAMILIA DE JUGURTHAE FAUTO- 
RIBUS. (Sail. Jtig. 40.) 

MAMILIA FINIUM REGUNDORUM, b. c. 
239 or 165, respecting boundaries. 

MANILLA, proposed by the tribune C. 
Manilius, b. c. 66, was a privilegium by 
which was conferred on Pompey the com- 
mand in the war against Mithridates. The 
lex was supported by Cicero when praetor. 

MANLIA. [Licinia.] 

MANLIA DE ViCfiSlMA, b. c. 357, im- 
posed the tax of five per cent, {vicesima) on 
the value^of manumitted slaves. 

MARCIA, probably about the year b. c. 
352, adversiM feneratores. 

MARCIA, an agrarian law proposed by the 
tribune L. Marcius Philippus, b. c. 104. 

MARIA, proposed by Marius when tri- 
bune, B. c. 119, for narrowing the pontes at 
elections. 

MEMMIA or REMMIA. [Calxjmnia.] 

MENSIA, respecting the marriage of a Ro- 
man woman with a peregrinus, declared 
the offspring of such marriages peregnrini. 

MINUCIA, B. G. 216, created the triumviri 
mensarii. 

NERVAE AGRARIA, the latest known 
instance of a lex. 

OCTAVIA, B. c. 91, one of the numerous 
leges frumentariae which repealed a Sem- 
pronia Frumentaria. It is mentioned by 
Cicero as a more reasonable measure than the 
Sempronia, which was too profuse. 
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OGULNIa, proposed by the tribnnefl, b. o. 
300, increased the number of pontifices to 
eight, and that of the augurs to nine; it 
also enacted that four of the pontifices and 
flye of the augurs should be taken ttoai the 
plebes.^ 

OPPIA. [LeGKS SUMPTUJlUAX.] 

ORCHIA. [Leges Sumptuakiai.] 
dvlNIA, of uncertain date, was a plebisoi- 
tum which gare the censors certain powers 
in regulating the lists of the senators {ordo 
ienatorim) : the main object seems to hare 
been to exclude all improper persons Arom 
the senate, and to prevent their admission, 
if in other respects qualified. 

PAPIA DE PEREGRINIS. [Lbi JuiOA 

DK PeHEOSIHIS.] 

PlPU. POPPAEA. [Lex Julia m Papia 

POPPABA.] 

PAPIRIA or JCLLI PAPIR1\ DE MULC- 
TARUM AESTIMATIONE (b. c. 430), fixed 
a money ralue according to which fines were 
paid, which formerly were paid in sheep and 
cattle. Some writers make this valuation 
part of the Atemian law [Atebnia Tabpeia], 
but in this they appear to have been mis- 
taken. 

PAPIRLV, by which the as was made se- 
muncialis, one of the various enactments 
which tampered with the coinage. 

PAPIRIA, b. c. 332, proposed by the prae- 
tor Papirius, gave the Acerrani the civitas 
without the suffhigium. It was properly a 
privilegium, but is useful as illustrating the 
history of the extension of the civitas Ro- 
mana. _ 

PAPIRIA, of uncertain date, enacted that 
no aedes should be declared consecratae with- 
out a plebiscitum. 

PAPIRIA PLAUTIA, a plebiscitum of the 
year b. c. 89, proposed by the tribunes C. 
Papirius Carbo and M. Plautius Silvanus, in 
the consulship of Cn. Pompeius Strabo and 
L. Porcius Cato, is called by Cicero a lex of 
Silvanus and Carbo. [See Cfvitas ; Foede- 

BATAE CiVlTATEa.] 

PAPlRIA POETELIa. [Lex Poetelia.] 
PAPIRIA TABELLlRIA. [Leoes Ta- 

BELLABIAE.J 

PEDIAf relating to the murderers of Cae- 
sar. 

P£dCCAEA, b. c. 11 3, a plebiscitum, seems 
to have been merely a privilegium, and not a 
general law against incestum. 

PESULANIA, provided that if an animal 
did any damage, the owner should make it 
good^ or give up the animal. 

PETILLIA, De Pecunia Regis Antiochi. 
(Liv. xxxviii. 54.) 

PETREIA, de decimatione militumy in case 
of mutiny. 



(Tell. 



PETRONIA, probably passed in the time 
of Augustus, and subsequently amended by 
various senatusconsulta, forbade a m aate r 
to deliver up his slave to fight with -wild 
beasts. 

PInARIA, related to the giving of a judex 
within a limited time. 

PLAETORIA. [Cueatoh.] 

PLAUTIA or PLOTIA DE VI. rVra-l 

PLAUTIA or PLOTIA JCDICIARLA, 
enaoted that fifteen persons shoold be annu- 
ally taken from each tribe to be placed in the 
Album Judicum. 

PLAUTIA ET PLOTIA DE REDITU 
LEPIdANORUM. (Suet. Caes. 5.) 

POETELIA, B. c. 358, a plebiscitum, was 
the first lex against ambitus. 

POETELIA PAFlRIA, b. c. 326, made 
an important change in the liabilities of the 
Nexi. 

POMPEIAE. There were various leges so 
called. 

De Ctvitate, proposed by Cn. Fompeins 
Strabo, the father of Cn. Pompeius Magnus, 
probably in his consulship b. c. 89, gave the 
Jus Latii or Latinitas to all the towns of the 
Transpadani, and probably the civitas to the 
Cispadani. 

Db Ambittt. [Ambitus.] 

Db Imperio Caesabi Pborooakdo. 
Pat. ii. 46 ; Appian, B. C. ii. 18.) 

JuDiciABiA. [Judex, p. 217, o.] 

De Jubs Magistratttum, forbade a person 
to be a candidate for public offices {petitio 
honorum) who was not at Rome; but J. 
Caesar was excepted. This was doubtless 
the old law, but it had apparently become 
obsolete. 

De PABBicinns. [Pabbicidiux.] 

Tbibunitia (b. c. 70), restored the old tri- 
bunitia potestas, which Sulla had nearly 
destroyed. [Tribuni.] 

De Vi, was a privilegium, and only referred 
to the case of Milo. 

PORCIAE DE CAPITE CIVIUM, or DE 
PROVOOATIONE, en^ted that no Roman 
citizen should be scoui^ed or put to death. 

PORCIA DE PROVINCIIS, about b. c 
198, the enactments of which are doubtful. 

PUBLICIA, permitted betting at certain 
games which required strength. 

PUBLILIA. In the consulship of L. Pina- 
rius and P. Furius, b. c. 471, the tribune 
Publilius Yolero proposed, in the assembly of 
the tribes, that the tribunes should in ftitore 
be appointed in the comitia of the tribes {ut 
pleheii magistratua trihutis eomitiu fieretU), 
instead of by the centuries, as had formerly 
been the case ; since the clients of the patri- 
cians were so numerous in the centuries, that 
the plebeians could not elect whom they 
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-wislied. This measure was violently opposed 
l>y the patricians, who prevented the tribes 
trom coming to any resolution respecting it 
t:lxx*oughout this year ; but in the following 
year, b. c. 471, PubliUus was re-elected tri- 
l>uxie, and together with him C. Laetorius, a 
XYLan of still gri^ater resolution than Publilius. 
Fresh measures were added to the former 
pTx>po8ition : the aediles were to be chosen 
l>y the tribes, as well as the tribunes, and the 
bribes were to be competent to deliberate and 
determine on all matters affecting the whole 
nation, and not such only a« might concern 
-the plebes. This proposition, though still 
more violently resisted by the patricians than 
tilie one of the previous year, was carried. 
Some said that the number of the tribunes 
-was now for the first time raised to five, hav- 
ing been only two previously. 

PUBLILIAE, proposed by the dictator Q. 
Publilius Philo, b. o. 339. According to 
livy, there were three PubUliae Leges. 1. 
The first is said to have enacted, that plebis- 
cita should bind all Quirites, which is to the 
same purport as the Lex Hortensia of b. g. 
286. It is probable, however, that the object 
of this law was to render the approval of the 
senate a sufficient confirmation of a plebisoi- 
tom, and to make the confirmation of the 
curiae unnecessary. 2. The second law 
enacted, ut legum quae comitiis centuriatis 
ferrerentur ante initum guj^agiutn patres 
auctores fierent. By patres Livy here means 
the curiae; and accordingly this law made 
the confirmation of the curiae a mere for- 
mality in reference to all laws submitted to 
the comitia centuriata, since every law pro- 
posed by the senate to the centuries was to 
be considered to have the sanction of the 
curiae also. 3. The third law enacted that 
one of the two censors should necessarily be 
a plebeian. It is probable that there was 
also a fourth law, which applied the Licinian 
law to the praetorship as well as to the cen- 
sorship, and which provided that in each 
alternate year the praetor should be a 
plebdan. 

POPIA, mentioned by Cicero, seems to 
have enacted that the senate could not meet 
on oomitiales dies. 

QUINTIA, was a lex proposed by T. Quin- 
tius Crispinus, consul b. c. 9, for tiie preser- 
vation of the aquaeductus. 

REGIA. A Lex Regia during the kingly 
period of Roman history might have a two- 
fold meaning. In the first place it was a 
law which had been passed by the comitia 
under the presidency of the king, and was 
thus distinguished from a Lex Tribunicia, 
which was passed by the comitia under the 
presidency of the tribunus celerum. In later 



times all laws, the origin of which was attri- 
buted to the time of the kings, were called 
Leges Regiae^ though it by no means follows 
that they were all passed under the presi- 
dency of the kings, and much less, that they 
were enacted by the kings without the sanc- 
tion of the curies. Some of these laws were 
preserved and followed at a very late period 
of Roman history. A collection of them was 
made, though at what time is uncertain, by 
Papisius or Papirius, and this compilation 
was called the Jus Otvile Papirianum or Fa- 
pisianum. The second meaning of Lex Regia 
during the kingly period was undoubtedly 
the same as that of the Lex Curiata de Im- 
perio. [Impebittm.] This indeed is not 
mentioned by &ay ancient writer, but must 
be inferred from the Lex Regia which we 
meet with under the empire, for the name 
could scarcely have been invented then ; it 
must have come down from early times, when 
its meaning was similar, though not nearly 
so extensive. During the empire the cunes 
continued to hold their meetings, though they 
were only a shadow of those of former times ; 
and after the election of a new emperor, 
they conferred upon him the imperium in 
the ancient form by a Lex Ouriata de Im- 
periOf which was now usually called Lex 
Regia. The imperium, however, which this 
Regia Lex conferred upon an emperor, was 
of a very different nature from that which in 
former times it had conferred upon the kings. 
It now embraced all the rights and powers 
which the populus Romanus had formerly 
possessed, so that the emperor became what 
formerly the populus had been, that is, the 
sovereign power in the state. A fhigment of 
such a lex regia, conferring the imperium 
upon Yespasian, engrraved upon a brazen 
table, is still extant in the Lateran at Rome. 

REMNIA. [Calxtmnia.] 

REPETUNDARUM. [Repftundae.] 

RHODIA. The Rhodians had a maritime 
code which was highly esteemed. Some of 
its provisions were adopted by the Romans, 
and have thus been incorporated into the 
maritime law of European states. It was 
not, however, a lex in the proper sense of 
the term. 

ROSCLA THEATRILIS, proposed by the 
tribune L. Roscius Otho, b.c. 67, which gave 
the equites a special . place at the public 
spectacles in fourteen rows or seats {in qua- 
tuordecim gradibue sive ordinibtis) next to 
the place of the senators, which was in the 
orchestra. This lex also assigned a certain 
place to spendthrifts. The phrase sedere in 
quatuordedm ordinibua is equivalent to hav- 
ing the proper census equestris which was 
required by the lex. There are numerous 
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aUosions to this lex, which is sometimes 
simply called the Lex of Otho, or referred to 
by his name. It is erroneously supposed by 
some writers to have been enacted in the con> 
Bulehip of Cicero, b.c. 63. 

RUBRIA. The province of Gallia CJis- 
alpina ceased to be a provincia, and became 
a part of Italia, about the year b.c. 43. 
When this change took place, it was neces- 
sary to provide for the administration of 
justice, as the usual modes of provincial 
administration would cease with the deter- 
mination of the provincial form of govern- 
ment. This was effected by a lex, a large 
part of which, on a bronze tablet, is pre- 
served in the Museum at Parma. The name 
of this lex is not known, but it is supposed 
by some to be the Lex Rubria. 

RtJPILIAE LEGES (b.c. 131), were the 
regulations established by P. Rupilius, and 
ten legati, for the administration of the pro- 
vince of Sicily, after the close of the first 
servile war. They were made in pursuance 
of a consultum of the senate. Cicero speaks 
of these regulations as a decretum of Ru- 
pilius, which he says they call Lex Rupilia ; 
but it was not a lex proper. The powers 
given to the commissioners by the Lex Julia 
Municipalis were of a similar kind. 

SACRATAE. Leges were properly so called 
which had for their object to make a thing or 
person sacer. A lex sacrata militaris is also 
mentioned by Livy. 

SAENIA DE PATRICIORUM NUMERO 
AUGENDO, enacted in the 5th consulship of 
Augustus. 

SItCRA.^ [Lex, p. 226, a.] 

SCANTINIA, proposed by a tribune ; the 
date and contents are not known, but its 
object was to suppress unnatural crimes. It 
existed in the time of Cicero. 

SCRIBONLA. The date and whole import 
of this lex are not known; but it enacted 
that a right to servitutes should not be ac- 
quired by usucapion. 

SCRIbONIA VilRIA or DE VIIS MUNI- 
ENDIS, B.C. 51. 

SEMPRONIAE, the name of various laws 
proposed by Tiberius and Caius Sempronius 
Gracchus. 

AoEABiA. In B.C. 133 the tribune Tib. 
Gracchus revived the Agrarian law of Lici- 
nius [Leges Liciniae] : he proposed that no 
one should possess more than 500 jugera of 
the public land, and that the surplus land 
should be divided among the poor citizens, 
who were not to have the power of alienating 
it: he also proposed, as a compensation to 
the possessors deprived of the land on which 
they had frequently made improvements, that 
the former possessors should have the full 



ownership of 500 jugera, and eaeh of their 
sons, if they had any, half that quantity: 
finally, that three commissioners {triumvvri) 
should be appointed every year to carry the 
law into effect. This law naturally met with 
the greatest opposition, but it was eventually 
passed in the year in which it was proposed, 
and Tib. Gracchus, C. Gracclias, and Appius 
Claudius were the three oonimissioners ap- 
pointed under it. It was, however, never 
carried fully into effect, in consequence of 
the murder of Tib. Gracchus. Owing to the 
difSculties which were experienced in carryii^ 
his brother's agrarian law into effect, it was 
again brought forward by C. Gracchus, b»c. 128. 

Db Capfte Crmm Romamosux, proposed 
by C. Gracchus b.c 123, enacted that tiie 
people only should decide respecting' the 
caput or civil condition of a citizen. This 
law continued in force till the latest times cS 
the republic. 

Fbxtmektabia, proposed by C. Gracchus 
B.C. 123, enacted that com should be sold by 
the state to the people once a month at the 
price (^ 6^ asses for each modius, which was 
equal to 1 gallon and nearly 8 pints Kngiiah. 
This was only a trifie more than half the 
market price. 

JuDiciAKiA. [Judex, p. 216.] 

MiLiTAKis, proposed by C. Gracchus b.c. 
123, enacted that the soldiers should receive 
their clothing grratis, and that no one should 
be enrolled as a soldier imder the age ai 
seventeen. Previously a fixed sum was de- 
ducted from the pay for all clothes and arms 
issued to the soldiers. 

Ne auis JuDicio cmcxjicvEiaKETun, pro- 
posed by C. Gracchus, b.c 123, punished all 
who conspired to obtain the condemnati(m of 
a person in a judicium publicum. One d 
the provisions of the Lex Cornelia de Sicariis 
was to the same effect. 

De Frovimciis Consulakibvs, proposed by 
C. Gracchus b.c. 123, enacted that the senate 
should fix each year, before the comitia for 
electing the consuls were held, the two pro- 
vinces which were to be allotted to the two 
new consuls. There was also a Sempronian 
law concerning the province of Asia, which ^ 
probably did not form part of the Lex de 
Provinciis Consularibus : it enacted that the 
taxes of this province should be let out to 
farm by the censors at Rome. This law was 
afterwards repealed by J. Caesar. 

SEMPRONIA de FfiNORE, B.C. 193, was 
a plebiscitum proposed by a tribime, M. Sem- 
pronius, which enacted that the law 0«) 
about money lent {pecunia credita) should 
be the same for the Socii and Latini (SoeU ae 
notnen Latinum) as for Roman citizens. The 
object of the lex was to prevent 
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lending money in the name of the Socii, who 
■were not bound by the fenebres leges. The 
lex could obviously only apply within the 
jurisdiction of Rome. 

SERVILIA AGRARIA, proposed by the 
tribune P. S. Rullus in the consulsUp of 
Cicero, b.c. 63, was a very extensive agnrarian 
rogratio. It was successfully opposed by 
Cicero ; but it was in substance carried by 
J. Caesar, b.c. 59 [Lex Jtjlia Agraria], and 
is the lex called by Cicero Lex Campana^ 
from the public land called ager campanus 
being assigned under this lex. 

SERVILIA GLAUCIA DE CIVITATE. 

[K.EPETITNDAE.] 

SERVILIA GLAUCIA DE REPETUNDIS. 
£IIepetundae. ] 

SERVILIA JtTDICilRIA, b.c. 106. [Ju- 
i>sx, p. 216.] It is assumed by some writers 
tbat a lex of the tribune Servius Glaucia 
repealed the Servilia Judiciaria two years 
after its enactment. 

SILIA, relating to Publica Pondera. 
SILVANI ET CARBONIS. [Lex Papikia 
PlautiaJ ^ 

SULPICIAE, proposed by the tribune 
P. Sulpicius Rufus, a supporter of Marius, 
B.C. 88, enacted the recall of the exiles, the 
distribution of the new citizens and the 
libertini among the thirty-five tribes, that 
the command in the Mithridatic war should 
be taken from Sulla and given to Marius, 
and that a senator should not contract debt 
to the amount of more than 2000 denarii. 
The last enactment may have been intended 
to expel persons from the senate who should 
get in debt. All these leges were repealed 
by Sulla. 

SULPICIA SEMPRONIA, b. c. 304. No 
name is given to this lex by Livy, but it was 
probably proposed by the consuls. It pre- 
vented the dedicatio of a templum or altar 
without the consent of the senate or a ma- 
jority of the tribunes. 

SUMPTUARIAE, the name of various laws 
passed to prevent inordinate expense {sump' 
tus) in banquets, dress, &c. In the states 
of antiquity it was considered the duty of 
government to put a check upon extrava- 
gance in the private expenses of persons, 
and among the Romans in particular we find 
traces of this in the laws attributed to the 
kings, and in the Twelve Tables. The cen- 
sors, t6 whom was entrusted the discipUna 
or cura mommy pimished by the nota eett' 
soria all persons guilty of what was then 
regarded as a luxurious mode of living; a. 
great many instances of this kind are recorded. 
But as the love of luxury greatly increased 
with the foreign conquests of the republic 
and the gi'owing wealth of the nation, vari- 



ous leges sumptuariae were passed at different 
times with the object of restraining it. These, 
however, as may be supposed, rarely accom- 
plished their object, and in the latter times 
of the republic they were virtually repealed. 
The following list of them is arranged in 
chronological order : — 

Oppia, proposed by the tribune C. Oppius 
in B. c. 215, enacted that no woman should 
have above half an ounce of gold, nor wear a 
dress of different colours, nor ride in a car- 
riage in the city or in any town, or within a 
mile of it, unless on account of public sacri- 
fices. This law was repealed twenty years 
afterwards, whence we frequently find the 
Lex Orchia mentioned as the first lex sump- 
tuaria. 

Orchia, proposed by the tribune C. Orchius 
in B. c. 181, limited the number of guests to 
be present at entertainments. 

Fannia, proposed by the consul C. Fannius, 
B. c. 61, limited the sums which were to be 
spent on entertainments, and enacted that 
not more than 100 asses should be spent on 
certain festivals named in the lex, whence it 
is called centussis by Lucilius ; that on ten 
other days in each month not more than 30 
asses, and that on all other days not more 
than 10 asses, should be expended; also 
that no other fowl but one hen should be 
served up, and that not fattened for the 
purpose. 

DiniA, passed b. o. 143, extended the Lex 
Fannia to the whole of Italy, and enacted 
that not only those who gave entertainments 
which exceeded in expense what the law 
had prescribed, but also all who were present 
at such entertainments, should be liable to 
the i)enalties of the law. We are not, how- 
ever, told in what these consisted. 

LiciNiA, agreed in its chief provisions with 
the Lex Fannia, and was brought forward, 
we are told, that there might be the autho- 
rity of a new law upon the subject, inasmuch 
as the Lex Fannia was beginning to be ne- 
glected. It allowed 200 asses to be spent on 
entertainments upon marriage days, and on 
other days the same as the Lex Fannia ; also, 
that on ordinary days there should not be 
served up more than three pounds of fresh, 
and one pound of salt meat. It was probably 
passed in b. c. 103. 

Cornelia, a law of the dictator Sulla, b. c. 
81, was enacted on account of the neglect of 
the Fannian and Licinian Laws. Like these, 
it regulated the expenses of entertainments. 
Extravagance in funerals, which had been 
forbidden even in the Twelve Tables, was 
also restrained by a law of Sulla. 

Aemilia, proposed by the consul Aemilius 
Lei:>iduB« s. o. 78, did not limit the expense! 
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of entertainments, but the kind and quantity 
of food that was to be used. 

AifTiA, of uncertain date, proposed by An- 
tius Resto, besides limiting the expenses of 
entertainments, enacted that no actual ma- 
gistrate, or magistrate elect, should dine 
abroad anywhere except at the houses of 
certain persons. This law however was little 
observed; and we are told that Antius never 
dined out afterwards, that he might not see 
his own law violated. 

Julia, proposed by the dictator C. Julius 
Caesar, enforced the former sumptuary laws 
respecting entertainments which had fallen 
into disuse. He stationed officers in the 
provision market to seize upon all eatables 
forbidden by the law, and sometimes sent 
lictors and soldiers to banquets to take every- 
thing which was not allowed by the law. 

Julia, a lex of Augustus, allowed 200 ses- 
terces to be expended upon festivals on dies 
profesti, 300 on those of the calends, ides, 
nones, and some other festive days, and 1000 
upon marriage feasts. There was also an 
edict of Augustus or Tiberius, by which as 
much as ftom 800 to 2000 sesterces were 
allowed to be expended upon entertainments, 
the increase being made with the hope of se- 
curing thereby the observance of the law. 
Tiberius attempted to check extravagance In 
banquets ; and a senatusconsultum was passed 
in his reign for the purpose of restraining 
luxury, which forbade gold vases to be em- 
ployed, except for sacred purposes, and also 
prohibited the use of silk garments to men. 
This siunptuary law, however, was but little 
observed. Some regulations on the subject 
were also made by Nero and by succeeding 
emperors, but they appear to have been of 
little or no avail in checking the increasing 
love of luxury in dress and food. 

TABELLARIAE, the laws by which the 
ballot was introduced in voting in the comi- 
tia. As to the ancient mode of voting at 
Rome, see Comitla., p. 107. 

Gabinla., proposed by the tribune Gabi- 
nius B. c. 139, introduced the ballot in the 
election of magistrates ; whence Cicero calls 
the tabella vindcx tacitae libertatis. 

Cassla, proposed by the tribime L. Cassius 
Longinus b. c. 137, introduced the ballot in 
the Judicium populi, or cases tried in the 
comitia by the whole body of the people, with 
the exception of cases of i)erduellio. 

Papiria, proposed by the tribune C. Papi- 
rius Carbo, b. c. 131, introduced the ballot 
in the enactment and repeal of laws. 

Caella, proposed by C. Caelius Caldus, 
b. c. 107, introduced the ballot in cases of 
perduellio, which had been excepted in the 
Cassian law. There was also a law brought 



forward by Marius, b. c. 119, which was in- 
tended to secure freedom and order in voting. 

TARPfilA ATERNIA. [ Aternli Taxpda.] 

TERENTILIA, proposed by the tribune C. 
Terentilius, b. c. 462, but not carried, was a 
rogatio which had for its object an ame^fl- 
ment of the constitution, though in form it 
only attempted a limitation of the imperiBm 
consulare. This rogatio probably led to the 
subsequent legislation of the decemviri. 

TESTAMENTARIAE. Variotw leges, sudi 
as the Cornelia, Falcidia, Furia, and Toco- 
nia, related testamentary dispositions. 

THORIA, passed b. c. 121, concerned the 
public land in Italy as far as the rivers Rn- 
bico and Macra, or all Italy except C%salpiiK 
Gaul, the public land in the province d 
Africa, the public land in the territory <rf 
Corinth, and probably other public land be- 
sides. It relieved a great part of the pnUie 
land of the land-tax (vectigal). Some ccHia> 
derable fragments of this lex have c<Hne down 
to us, engraved on the back part of the same 
bronze tablet which contained the Serviha 
Lex Judiciaria, and on Repetundae. 

TITIA, similar in its provisions to the Lex 
PubUcia. 

TITIA, De Tutoribus. [Juua et Tttia.] 

TREBONLA, a plebiscitum proposed by L 
Trebonius, b. c. 448, which enacted that if 
the ten tribunes were not chosen before tiw 
comitia were dissolved, those who were elected 
should not fill up the number (co^ptare), but 
that the comitia should be continued tiU the 
ten were elected. 

TREBONIA DE PROVINCIIS CONSUL- 
ARIBUS. (Plut. Cat. Min. 43 ; Liv. JEjriL 
105.) 

TRIBtJNITIA. (1) A law passed in tiie 
times of the kings under the presidency of 
the tribunus celerimi, and was so called to 
distinguish it from one passed under the pre- 
sidency of the king, [Lex Reoia.] — (2) 
Any law proposed by a .tribune of the plebs. 
— ( 8 ) The law proposed by Pompey in b. c. 
70, restoring to the tribunes of the plebs the 
power of which they had been deprived by 
Sulla. 

TULLIA DE AMBITU. [Ambitus.] 

TULLIA DE LEGATIONE LIBERA. 
[Leoatu8,^P. 224.] 

VALERIAE, proposed by the consul P. 
Valerius Publicola, b. c. 508, enacted, 1. 
That whoever attempted to obtain possession 
of royal power should be devoted to the gods, 
together with his substance. 2. That 
whoever was condemned by the sentence oi 
a magistrate to be put to death, to be 
scourged, or to be fined, should possess the -^ 
right of appeal {provocatio) to the people. 
The patricians possessed previously the right 
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of appeal from the sentence of a magistrate 

to tlxeir own council the curiae, and therefore 

tills law of Valerius probahly related only to 

tlie plebeians, to whom it gave the right of 

appeal to the plebeian tribes, and not to the 

cenlmries. Hence the laws proposed by the 

Valerian fiEunily respecting the right of appeal 

are always spoken of as one of the chief 

safefpiards of the liberty of the plebs. The 

right of appeal did not extend beyond a mile 

froai the city, where unlimited imperium 

began, to which the patricians were just as 

much subject as the plebeians. 

VALERIAE ET HORATIAE, three laws 
proposed by the consuls L. Valerius and M. 
SLoratius, b. c. 449, in the year after the 
decemvirate, enacted, 1. That a plebiscitum 
sliould be binding on the whole people, respect- 
ing the meaning of which expression, see Ple- 
biscitum. 2. That whoever should procure the 
election of a magistrate without appeal should 
be outlawed, and might be killed by any 
one with impunity. 3. Renewed the i)enalty 
threatened against any one who should harm 
the tribunes and the aediles, to whom were 
now added the judices and decemviri. There 
is considerable doubt as to who are meant 
by the judiees imd decemviri. 

VALERIA., proposed by the consul M. 
Valerius, b. c. 300, re-enacted for the third 
time the celebrated law of his family respect- 
ing ap];>eal {provocatio) from the decision of 
a magistrate. The law specified no fixed 
penalty for its violation, leaving the judges 
to determine what the punishment should be. 
VARIA. [Majestas.] 
VATiNIA DE PROVINCTIS, was the 
enactment by which Julius Caesar obtained 
the province of Gallia Cisalpina with lUy- 
ricum for five years, to which the senate 
added Gallia Transalpina. This plebiscitum 
was proposed by the tribune Vatinius. A 
Trebonia Lex subsequently prolonged Cae- 
sar's imperium for five years. 

VATINIA DE COLONIS, under which the 
LatinaColonia [Latinitas] of Novum-Comum 
in Gallia Cisalpina was planted, b.c. 59. 

VATINIA DE REJECTIONS JtDICUM. 
{Cic. in Vatin. 11.) 
DE TI. [Vis.] 

VliRLA. A viaria lex which Cicero says 
the tribune C. Curio talked of; but nothing 
more seems to be known of it. Some modem 
writers speak of leges viariae, but there do 
not appear to be any leges properly so called. 
The provisions as to roads in many of the 
Agrarian laws were parts of such leges, and 
had no special reference to roads. 

VISELLIA, made a Latinus who assumed 
the rights of an ingenuus liable to prosecu- 



VTLLIA ANNlLIS. [Lex Annalis.] 
VOCONIA, enacted on the proposal of 
Q. Voconius Saxa, a tribunus plebis, b.c. 169. 
One provision of the lex was, that no per- 
son who should be rated in the census at 
100,000 sesterces {centum millia aeris) after 
the census of that year, should make any 
female {virffinem neve mulierem) his heres. 
The lex allowed no exceptions, even in fa- 
vour of an only daughter. It applied simply 
to testaments, and therefore a daughter or 
other female could inherit ab intestato to 
any amount. The vestal virgins could make 
^omen their heredes in all cases, which 
was the only exception to the provisions 
of the lex. Another provision of the lex 
forbade a person who was included in the 
census to give more in amount, in the form 
of a legacy to any person, than the heres or 
heredes should take. This provision secured 
something to the heres or heredes, but still 
the provision was ineffectual, and the object 
of the lex was only accomplished by the Lex 
Falcidia, b. c. 44, which enacted that a 
testator should not give more than three- 
fourths in legacies, thus securing a fourth to 
the heres. 

LIBELLA, a small Roman silver coin, 
which existed in the early age of the city. 
The name was retained later as a proverbial 
expression for a very small value. The 
libella was equal in value to the old full- 
weight M ; and it seems most probable that 
the coin ceased being struck at the time of 
the reduction of the as, on account of the 
inconveniently small size which it would 
have assumed. The libella was subdivided 
into the sembella^ its half, and the terunciu»f 
its quarter. Cicero uses these words to ex- 
press fractions of ka estate, with reference 
to the denarius as the unit, the libella signi- 
fying 1-1 0th, and the terunciw l-40th of the 
whole. 

LIBELLUS, the diminutive form of liber, 
signifies proi)erly a little book. It was 
distinguished from other kinds of writings, 
by being written like our books by pages, 
whereas other writings were written tranS' 
versa charta. It was used by the Romans 
as a technical term in the following cases : — 

1. Libelli accusatorum or accwatorUy the 
written accusations which in some cases a 
plaintiff, after having received the permission 
to bring an action against a person, drew up, 
signed, and sent to the judicial authorities. 

2. Libelli famosi, libels or pasquinades, in- 
tended to injure the character of persons. 
A law of the Twelve Tables inflicted very 
severe punishments on those who composed 
defamatory writings. 3. Libelltu memorialist 
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a pocket or memorandum book. 4. Libellua 
iB used by the Roman jarists as equivalent 
to Oratio Principi*. 5. The -word libellus was 
also applied to a variety of writings, which in 
most cases probably consisted of one page only ; 
such as short letters, advertisements, &c. 

LIBER (fiifi\iovX a book. The most com- 
mon material on which books were written 
by the Greeks and Romans, was the thin 
coats or rind {liber, whence the Latin name 
for a book) of the Egyptian papyrus. This 
plant was called by the Egyptians Byblos 
(^v/3Aof), whence the Greeks derived their 
name for a book QSi^Amv). The papyrus- 



tree gnrows in swamps to the heigrht of ten 
feet and more, and paper {charia) was pre- 
pared from the thin coats or pellicles which 
surround the plant. Next to the papyrus, 
parchment {tnembrana) was the most com- 
mon material for writing upoiL. It is said 
to have been invented by Eumenes H. king 
of Pergamus, in consequence of the prohibi- 
tion of the export of papyrus from Egyirt 
by Ptolemy Epiphanes. It is probable, how- 
ever, that Eumenes introduced only some 
improvement in the manufacture of i>arch- 
ment, as Herodotus mentions -writing ob 
skins as common in his time, and says that 




Ancient Writing Materials. (From a Painting at Herculaneum.) 



the lonians had been accustomed to give the 
name of skins (£i</>depai) to books. The an- 
cients wrote usually on only one side of the 
paper or parchment.* The back of the paper, 
instead of being written upon, was usually 
stained with saffron colour or the cedrus, 
which produced a yellow colour. As paper 
and parchment were dear, it was frequently 
the custom to erase or wash out writing of 
little importance, and to write upon the 
paper or parchment again, which was then 
called Palimpaeatua (iroAifxi/f^oTo?). The paper 
or parchment was joined together so as to 
form one sheet, and when the work was 
finished, it was rolled on a staff, whence it 
was called a volumen ; and hence we have 
the expression evolvere librvm. When an 
author divided a work into several books, it 
was usual to include only one book in a 
volume or roll, so that there was generally 
the same number of volumes as of books. In 
the papyri rolls found at Herculaneum, the 
stick on which the papyrus is rolled does not 
project from the papyrus, but is concealed 
by it. Usually, however, there were balls 
or bosses, ornamented or painted, called um- 
bilici or comuay which were fastened at each 
end of the stick and projected from the 
papyrus. The ends of the roll were carefully 
cut, polished with pumice-^tone and coloured 
black ; they were called the geminae frontes. 
The way in which a book was held while 
reading is shown in the following cut, taken 
from a painting at Herculaneum. To pro- 
tect the roll from injury it was frequently 



put into a parchment case, which was stained 
with a purple colour or with the yellow o( 
the Lutum. The title of the book {titulut, 
index) was written on a small strip of pa- 
pyrus or parchment with a light red coloor 
{coccum or minium). 




^ 



Book held by a crowned Poet, f From a Painting lU 
HcrculaneumO 

LIBKRALIA. [Diontsia.] 
lIbERI. [Inoenui ; Libertus.] 
LIBERTUS, LIBERTlNUS. Freemen 
{liberi) were either Ingenui [Inoknui] oi 
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TAbertini. I^ertini 'were those persons who 
liad been released from legal servitude. A 
xnanumitted slave was Libertus (that is, libe- 
rata*) with reference to his master ; with 
reference to the class to which he belonged 
&fter manumission, he was IMertinua. Re- 
specting the mode in which a slave was 
xnanumitted, and his status after manumis- 
sion, see Manvm issio. — At Athens, a liberated 
slave was called an-eAevOepo?. When manu- 
xaitted he did not obtain the citizenship, but 
-was regarded as a metoicus [Metoicvs], and, 
as such, he had to pay not only the metoicion 
C/uicTouctoi'), but a triobolon in addition to it. 
His former master became his patron (irpo<r- 
TaTi|«), to whom he owed certain duties. 
LIBlTiNARII. [FuNUS.] 
lilBRA, dim, LIBELLA (oro^fw), a ba- 
lance, a pair of scales. The principal parts 
of this instrument were, 1. The beam {Ju- 
gum). 2. The two scales, called in Greek 
ToAa^ra, and in Latin lances. The beam was 
made without a tongue, being held by a ring 
or other appendage {J,igulay pvfia) fixed in 
the centre. 

LIBRA or AS, a pound, the unit of weight 
among the Romans and Italians. The uncial 
division, which has been noticed in speaking 
of the coin As, was also applied to the weight. 
— (See Tables at the end.) The divisions of 
the ounce are given under Uncia. Where 
the word pondoj or its abbreviations p. or 
POND., occur with a simple nimiber, the 
weight understood is the libra. The name 
Ubra was also given to a measure of horn, 
divided into twelve equal parts {unciae) by 
lines marked on it, and used for measuring 

oil- 

LIBRARII, the name of slaves, who were 
employed by their masters in writing or co- 
pying, sometimes called antiquarii. They 
must be distinguished from the Scribae pub- 
lici, who were freemen [Scbibae], and also 
from the booksellers [Bibliopola], to both of 
whom this name was also applied. 

LIBRATOR, in general a person who ex- 
amines things by a ubba ; but specially ap- 
plied to two kinds of persons. — (1) Libra- 
tores aquae, persons whose knowledge of 
hydrostatics was indispensable in the con- 
struction of aquaeducts, sewers, and other 
structures for the purpose of conveying a 
fluid from one place to another. — ( 2 ) Libra- 
tores in the armies were probably soldiers 
who attacked the enemy by hui-ling with 
their own hands (librando) lances or spears 
against them. 

LIBRIPENS. [Mancipitm.] 

LIBURNA, LIBURNICA, a light vessel, 
which derived its name from the Libumi. 
1 he ships of this people were of great assist- 



ance to Augustus at the battle of Actium; 
and experience having shown their efficiency, 
vessels of a similar kind were built and 
called by the name of the people. 

LICTOR, a public officer, who attended on 
the chief Roman magistrates. The number 
which waited on the different magistrates is 
stated in the article Fasces. The office of 
lictor is said to have been derived by Romu- 
lus from the» Etruscans. The lictors went 
before the magistrates one by one in a line ; 
he who went last or next to the magistrate 
was called proximus lictor, to whom the ma- 
gistrate gave his commands; and as this 
lictor was always the principal one, we also 
find bTwi called primus lictor. The lictors 
had to inflict punishment on those who were 
condemned, especially in the case of Roman 
citizens ; for foreigners and slaves were pu- 
nished by the Camifex ; and they also pro- 
bably had to assist in some cases in the exe- 
cution pf a decree or judgment in a civil suit. 
The lictors likewise commanded persons to 
pay proper respect to a magistrate passing 
by, which consisted in dismounting from 
horseback, uncovering the head, standing out 
of the way, &c. The lictors were originally 
chosen from the plebs, but afterwards appear 
to have been generally freedmen, probably of 
the magistrate on whom they attended. Lic- 
tors were properly only gfranted to those 
magistrates who had the Imperium. Conse- 
quently, the tribunes of the plebs never had 
lictors, nor several of the other magistrates. 
Sometimes, however, lictors were granted to 
persons as a mark of respect or for the sake 
of protection. Thus by a law of the Trium- 
virs every vestal virgin was accompanied by 
a lictor, whenever she went out, and the ho- 
nour of one or two lictors was usually granted 
to the wives and other female members of 
the Imperial family. There were also thirty 
lictors called Lictores Curiati, whose duty it 
was to summon the curiae to the comitia 
curiata; and when these meetings became 
little more than a form, their suffrages were 
represented by the thirty lictors. 

LIGtJLA, a Roman measure of fluid capa- 
city, containing one-fourth of the Cyathus. 
It signifies a spoonful, like cochlear; only the 
ligula was larger than the cochlear. The 
spoon which was called ligula, or lingula 
(dim. of lingua) from its shape, was used for 
various purposes, especially to clean out 
small and narrow vessels, and to eat jellies 
and such things. The word is also used for 
the leather tongue of a shoe. 

LIMEN. [Janxja.] 

LINTER, a light boat, frequently foi-med 
of thp trunk of a tree, and drawing little 
water. 
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LITHOSTROTA. [Domtjs, p. 144.] nityiag crooked. — (1) The crooked staffbonie 

LITRA (AiTpa), a Sicilian silver cjoin, equal by the augurs, with which they diTided t^ 

in TBlue to the Aegrinetan obol. expanse of heaven, when viewed with refer- 

LiTUUS« probably an Etruscan word sig- I ence to divination {templum), into regioas 




Lituu», Augur** Stafl'. (Centre figi>re from an Etruscan tculpture ; the tvo others are RomaB c 



{regionet). — (8) A sort of trumpet slightly 
curved at the extremity. It differed both 
from the tuba and the corw«, the former 




Lituus, Trumpet. (From Fabretti.) 

being straight, while the latter was bent 
round into a spiral shape. Its tones are 
usually characterised as harsh and shrill. 



The Liticines, or blowers on the litoos, 
formed a Ck)llegium along with the Oorsi* 
cines. [Cobnu.] 

LIXAE. [Calones.] 

L0CXJPLETE8 or ASSIDUI, the nan? d 
the Roman citizens included in the fn 
classes of the Servian constitution, and op- 
posed to the Froletarii. 

LODIX, a small shaggy blanket. It w 
also used as a carpet. 

L0GI8TAE. [ExjTHTWE.] 

LORiCA (OupcL^X a cuirass. The ddnai 
was worn by the heavy-armed infantry both 





Lorica, a* worn by a Greek Warrior. 
(From a Vaw.) 



Loricn, as irora br a Roman Emperor. 
(Statue of Caligula in LouvreJ 
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amon^ the Greeks and Romans. The sol- 
diers commonly wore cuirasses made of flex- 




Lorica. Lorica, 

(Bartoli, * Arcus Triumph.*) 

ible bands of steel, or cnirasses of chain 
mail ; but those of generals' and oncers 
usually consisted of two yvoAa, the breast- 
piece and back-piece, made of bronze, iron, 
&c., which were joined by means of buckles 
(irepovat). The epithets Aeiri^omk and <j>o\t~ 
B<or69 are applied to a cuirass ; the former 
on account of its resemblance to the scales 
of fish (Aeirtcw'), the latter to the scales of 
serpents (<^Ai(riv). Among the Asiatic na- 
tions the cuirass was frequently made of 
cotton, and among the Sarmatians and other 
northern nations of horn. 

LtJCAR. [HiSTBio.] 

L^CERES. [T&iBUS.] 



LUCERNA (Avxvoy), an oil lamp. The 
Greeks and Romans originally used candles ; 
but in later times candles were chiefly con- 
fined to the houses of the lower classes. 
[Candela.] a great number of ancient lamps 
has come down to us ; the greater part of 
which are made of terra cotta, but also a 
considerable number of bronxe. Most of the 
lamps are of an oval form, and fiat upon the 
top, on which there are frequently figures in 
relief. In the lamps there are one or more 
round holes, according to the number of 
wicks (e%cAn*a) burnt in them; and as these 
holes were called from an obvious analogy, 
livicnjpti or Mv^ou, literally nostrils or nozzles, 
the lamp was also called MonomyzoSf DU 
myxoSf IHmyxoSt or Polymyxos^ according as 
it contained one, two, three, or a greater 
number of nozzles or holes for the wicks. 
The follo^dng is an example of a dimyxos 
hicema, upon which there is a winged boy 




Luceraa, lamp. (Muaeo Borbonioo, vol. it. pi. 10.) 

with a goose. The next woodcut represents 
one of the most beautiftil bronze lamps which 
has yet been found. Upon it is the figure of 
a standing Silenus. The lamps sometimes 




Lacrrna, lamp. (MoMo TxNiiniiioo, vol. :• pi. 10 > 
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hong in chains from the ceiling of the room, 
hat they generally stood upon a stand. [Cak- 

DKUUiaUM.] 

LUCTA, LUCTItIo (ir«£Xif, irAatoyta, wa- 
kauriuxrvtmi^ or KaTajSAirrunJ), wrestling. The 
Greeks asorihedthe invention of wrestling to 
mythical personages, and Hermes, the god of 
all gymnastic exercises, also presided over 
wrestiing. In the Homeric age wrestling 
was much practised: during this period 
wrestlers contended naked, and only the loins 
were covered with the perizoma (ntpO^»na\ 
and this custom prohahly remained through- 
out Greece until 01. 15, firom which time the 
perizoma was no longer used, and wrestlers 
contended entirely naked. In the Homeric 
age the custom of anointing the hodr for the 
purpose of wrestling does not appear to have 
heen known, but in the time of Solon it was 
quite general, and was said to have heen 
adopted by the Cretans and Lacedaemonians 
at a very early period. After the body was 
anointed, it was strewed over with sand or dust, 
in order to enable the wrestlers to take a firm 
hold of each other. If one combatant threw 
the other down three times, the victory was 
decided. Wrestling was practised in all the 
great games of the Greeks. The most re- 
nowned wrestler was Milon, of Croton. [Pan- 

CSATIUM.] 

LCDI, the common name for the whole 
variety of games and contests which were 
held at Rome on various occasions, but chiefly 
at the festivals of the gods ; and as the ludi 
at certain festivals formed the principal part 
of the solenmities, these festivals themselves 
are called ludi. Sometimes ludi were also 
held in honour of a magistrate or a deceased 
person, in which case they may be considered 
as ludi piivati. All ludi were divided by the 
Romans into two classes, ludi circenses and 
Itidi seenicif accordingly as they were held in 
the circus or in the theatre; in the latter 
case they were mostly theatrical representa- 
tions with their various modifications ; in the 
former they consisted of all or of a part of the 
games enumerated in the articles Circits and 
Gladiatores. Another division of the ludi 
into stati, imperativiy and votivif is analogou9 
to the division of the feriae. [Feeiae.] The 
superintendence of the games, and the so- 
lemnities connected with them, was in most 
cases intrusted to the aediles. [Abdiles.] 
If the lawful rites were not observed in the 
celebration -of the ludi, it depended upon the 
decision of the pontiffs whether they were to 
be held again {instaiirari) or not. An alpha- 
betical list of the principal ludi is subjoined. 

Ludi Apollikakbs were instituted at Rome 
during th» second Punic war, after the battle 
of Cannae (212 b. c), at the command of an 



oracle contained in the books of the aiicimt 
seer Marcius, in order to obtain the aid of 
Apollo. They were held every year under 
the superintendence of the praetor urbanoB, 
and ten men sacrificed to Apollo, according to 
Greek rites, a bull with gilt horns axid tvo 
white goats also with gilt horns, and to La- 
tona a heifer with gUt horns. The games 
themselves were held in the Circus Maximns, 
the spectators were adorned with chapkts, 
and each citizen gave a contribution towards 
defraying the expenses. In b. c. 208, it was 
ordained that they should always be ede- 
brated on the 6th of July. 

Ludi Auoustales. [Auoustales.] 

Ludi Capitolimi were instituted b. c. 387, 
after the departure of the Gauls from Borne, 
as a token of gratitude towards Jupiter Gapi* 
toUnus, who had saved the Capitol in the 
hour of danger. The superintendence ci the 
games was entrusted to a college of priata 
called Capitolini. 

Ludi Circenses, Romaki or Maoxi, were 
celebrated every year daring several days, 
from the fourth to the twelfth of September, 
in honour of the three great divinities, Japi> 
ter, tTuno, and Minerva, or, according to 
others, in honour of Jupiter, Ck>n8a8, and 
Neptunus Equestris. They were superin- 
tended by the curule aediles. For furtber 
particulars see Circus. 

Ludi Compitalicii. [Compitaxia.] 

Ludi Florales. [Floraua.] 

Ludi Funebres were games celebrated at 
the funeral pyre of illustrious persons. Sach 
games are mentioned in the very early l^endi 
of the history of Greece and Rome, and they 
continued with various modifications until 
the introduction of Christianity. It was tt 
such a ludus funebris, in b. c. 264, tnat giar- 
diatorial fights were exhibited at Rome for 
the first time, which henceforwards were the 
most essential part in all funeral games. 
[Gladiatores.j 

Ludi Liberales. [Diontsia.] 

Ludi MEOAiiENSES. [Megalesia.] 

Ludi Pleueii were instituted probably is 
commemoration of the reconciliation betweoi 
the patricians and plebeians after the first 
secession to the Mons Sacer, or, according to I 
others, to the Aventine. They were held <m 
the 16th, 17 th, and 18th of November, and 
were conducted by the plebeian aediles. 

Ludi Saeculares. During the time of tiie 
republic these games were called ludi Tartn' 
tiniy Tcrentinif or Tauriij and it was not till 
the time of Augustus that they bore the name 
of ludi saeculares. The names Tarenti or 
Taurii are perhaps nothing but differrat 
forms of the same word, and of the same root ^ 
as Tarquinius. There were various accounts 
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respecting the origin of the games, yet all 
BL^ree in stating that they were celebrated for 
tlxe purixwe of averting from the state some 
ST-^at calamity by which it had been aMcted, 
SLXxd that they were held in honour of Dis and 
I^xoserpina. From the time of the consul 
TTalerius Publicola down to that of Augustus, 
tlie Tarentine games were held only three 
times, and again only on certain emergencies, 
and not at any fixed period, so that we must 
conclude that their celebration was in no way 
connected with certain cycles of time {sae- 
cttia). Not long after Augustus had assumed 
tJie supreme power in the republic, the quin- 
decimviri announced that according to their 
'tx>oks Itidi saeotUares ought to be held, and 
at the same time tried to prove from history 
tliat in former times they had not only been 
celebrated repeatedly, but almost regularly 
once in every century. The festival, how- 
ever, which was now held, was in reality 
very different from the ancient Tarentine 
^ames ; for Dis and Proserpina, to whom 
formerly the festival belonged exclusively, 
-were now the last in the Ust of the divinities 
in honour of whom the ludi saeculares were 
celebrated. The festival took place in sum- 
mer, and lasted for three days and three 
nights. On the first day the games com- 
menced in that part of the Campus Martins, 
-which had belonged to the last Tarquin, from 
whom it derived its name Tarentum, and 
sacrifices were offered to Jupiter, Juno, Nep- 
tune, Minerva, Venus, Apollo, Mercury, Ce- 
res, Vulcan, Mars, Diana, Vesta, Hercules, 
Latona,. the Parcae, and to Dis and Proser- 
pina. The solemnities began at the second 
hour of the night, and the emperor opened 
them by the river side with the sacrifice of 
three lambs to the Parcae upon three altars 
erected for the purpose, and which were 
sprinkled with the blood of the victims. The 
lambs themselves were burnt. A temporary 
scene like that of a theatre was erected in 
the Tarentum, and illuminated with lights 
and fires. In this scene festive hymns were 
sung by a chorus, and various other ceremo- 
nies, together with theatrical performances, 
took place. During the morning of the first 
day the people went to the Capitol to offer 
solemn sacrifices to Jupiter; thence they 
returned to the Tarentum, to sing chomses 
in honour of Apollo and Diana. On the 
second day the noblest matrons, at an hour 
fixed by an oracle, assembled in the Capitol, 
offered supplications, sang hymns to the gods, 
and also visited the altar of Juno. The em- 
peror and the quindecimviri offered sacrifices 
which had been vowed before, to all the great 
divinities. On the third day Greek and 
Latin choruses were sung in the sanctuary of 



Apollo by three times nine boys and maidens 
of great beauty, whose parents were stiL 
alive. The object of these hymns was to 
implore the protection of the gods for all 
cities, towns, and officers of the empire. One 
of these hymns was the carmen saeoulare by 
Horace, which was especially comx>osed for 
the occasion and adapted to the circumstanccH 
of the time. Duiing the whole of the three 
days and nights, games of every description 
were carried on in all the circuses and thea- 
tres, and sacrifices were offered in all the 
temples. The first celebration of the ludi 
saeculares in the reign of Augustus took 
place in the summer of b. c. 17. 

Ludi Tahentiki or Taubu. [Ludi Saecu- 

LASES.] 

LtJDUS. [Gladiatores.] 

L0DUS TROJAE. [Cmcus.] 

L^PERCALIA, one of the most ancient 
Roman festivals, which was celebrated everj' 
year in honour of Lupercus, the god of fer- 
tility. It was originally a shepherd-festival, 
and hence its introduction at Rome was con- 
nected with the names of Romulus and Re- 
mus, the kings of shepherds. It was held 
every year, on the 15th of February, in the 
Lupercal, where Romulus and Remns were 
said to have been nurtured by the she-wolf ; the 
place contained an altar and a grove sacred 
to the god Lupercus. Here the Luperci as- 
sembled on the day of the Lupercalia, and 
sacrificed to the god goats and young dogs. 
Two youths of noble birth were then led to 
the Luperci, and one of the latter touched 
their foreheads with a sword dipped in the 
blood of the victims; other Luperci imme- 
diately after wiped off the bloody spots with 
wool dipped in milk. Hereupon the two 
youths were obliged to break out into a shout 
of laughter. This ceremony was probably 
a symbolical purification of the shepherds. 
After the sacrifice was over, the Luperci par- 
took of a meal, at which they were plenti- 
fully supplied with wine. They then cut the 
skins of the goats which they had sacrificed, 
into pieces : with some of wWch they covered 
parts of their body in imitation of the god 
Lupercus, who was represented half naked 
and half covered with goatskin. The other 
pieces of the skins they cut in the shape of 
thongs, and holding them in their hands they 
ran with them through the streets of the city, 
touching or striking with them all persons 
whom they met in their way, and especially 
women, who even used to come forward vo- 
luntarily for the purpose, since they believed 
that this ceremony rendered them fruitful, 
and procured them an easy delivery in child- 
bearing. This act of nmning about witli 
thongs of goatskin was a symbolic purification 
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of the land, and that of touching persons a 
purification of men, for the words by which 
this act is designated are februare and lua- 
trare. The goatskin itself was called feh- 
rwum, the festive day dies februatay the 
month in which it occurred FebruariuSf and 
the god himself Febrttus. The festival of the 
Lupercalia, though it necessarily lost its origi- 
nal import at the time when the Romans were 
no longer a nation of shepherds, was yet 
always observed in c<»nmemoration of the 
founders of the city. M. Antonius, in his 
consulship, was one of the Luperci, and not 
only ran with them half naked and covered 
with pieces of goatskin through the city, but 
even addressed the people in the forum in 
this rude attire. 

LUPERCI, the priests of the god Lupercus. 
They formed a college, the members of which 
were originally yoaths of patrician families, 
and which was said to have been instituted 
by Romulus and Remus. The college was di- 
vided into two classes, the one called Fabii 
or Fabianif and the other Quinctilii or Quinc- 
iiliani. The office was not for life, but how 
long it lasted is not known. Julius Caesar 
added to the two classes of the college a 
third with the name of JulU or JtUianiy and 
made Antonius their high-priest. He also 
assigned to them certain revenues {vectigalia) 
which were afterwards withdrawn from 
them. 

L^PUS FERREU8, the iron wolf used by 
the besieged in repelUng the attacks of the 
besiegers, and especially in seizing the bat- 
tering-ram and diverting its blows. 

LUSTRATIO (*c<Wap<ns) was originally a 
purification by ablution in water. But the 
lustrations of which we possess direct know- 
ledge are always connected with sacrifices 
and other religious rites, and consisted in 
the sprinkling of water by means of a branch 
of laurel or olive, and at Rome sometimes by 
means of the aspeigillum, and in the burning 
of certain materials, the smoke of which was 
thought to have a purifying effect. When- 
ever sacrifices were offered, it seems to have 
been customary to carry them around the 
person or thing to be purified. Lustrations 
were made in ancient Greece, and probably 
at Rome also, by private individuals when 
they had polluted themselves by any criminal 
action. Whole cities and states also some- 
times underwent purifications to expiate the 
crime or crimes committed by a member of 
the community. The most celebrated purifi- 
cation of this kind was that of Athens, per- 
formed by Epimenides of Crete, after the 
Cylonian massacre. Purification also took 
place when a sacred spot had been unhal- 
lowed by profane use, as by burying dead 



bodies in it, as was the case with the island 
of Delos. The Romans i)erfonned lustratioiu 
on many occasions, on which the Greeks did 
not think of them ; and the object of most 
Roman lustrations was not to atone far the 
commission of crime, hut to obtain the bless- 
ing of the gods up<Hi the persons or things 
which were lustrated. Thus fields were pu- 
rified after the business of sowing was over, 
and before the sickle was put to the cora. 
[Abvales Fbatbes.] Sheep -were purified 
every year at the festival of the Falilia. AB 
Roman armies before they took the field were 
lustrated ; and as the solemnity was probaUy 
always connected with a review of the tro(q)8» 
the word lustratio is also used in the weoat 
of the modem review. The estabUshmeot 
of a new colony was always preceded bjt 
lustratio with solemn sacrifices. The dty of 
Rome itself, as well as other towns within its 
dominion, always underwent a lustratio after 
they had been visited by some great calamitj, 
such as civil bloodshed, awfld prodigies, and i 
the like. A regular and general lustratio of 
the whole Roman people took place after the 
completion of every lustrum, when the censor 
had finished his census and before he laid 
down his office. This lustratio (also called 
lustrum) was conducted by one of the censors, 
and held with sacrifices called SuovetmmUoy 
because the sacrifices consisted of a pig (or 
ram), a sheep, and an ox. It took place in 
the Campus Martins, where the people as- 
sembled for the purpose. The sacrifices were 
carried three times around the assemUed 
multitude. 

LUSTRUM (from luo^ Gr. Xovw) is pro- 
perly speaking a lustration or purificaticHi, 
and in particular the purification of the whok 
Roman people performed by one of the cen- 
sors in the Campus Martins, after the husineaB 
of the census was over. [Census ; Lusnu- 
Tio.] As this purification took i>lace <mly 
once in five years, the word lostnun was also 
used to designate the time between two lus- 
tra. The first lustrum was performed in 
B.C. 566, by king Servius, after he. had earn- 
pleted his census, and it is said to have taken 
place subsequently every five years, after the 
census was over. The census might be held 
without the lustrum, and indeed two cases 
of this kind are recorded which happened in 
B.C. 459 and 214. In these cases the Im- 
trum was not performed on account of some 
great calamities which had befallen the re- 
public. The time when the lustrmn ioA 
place has been very ingeniously defined by 
Niebuhr. Six ancient Romulian years of 304 
days each were, with the difference of one 
day, equal to five solar years of 865 dayi 
each, or the six ancient years made 18S4 
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Istys, while the five solar years contained 
L8 25 days. The lustrum, or the great year 
y£ the ancient Romans, was thus a cycle, at 
tlxe end of which the beginning of the an- 
cient year nearly coincided with that of the 
solar year. As the coincidence, howerer, 
-was not perfect, a month of 24 days was in- 
'tercalated in every eleyenth lustrum. Now 
it; is highly probable that the recurrence of 
such a cycle or great year was, from the 
earliest times, solemnised with sacrifices and 
piaTifications, and that Serrius Tullius did not 
introduce them, but merely connected them 
-vrith his census, and thus set the example 
for subsequent ages. Mimy writers of the 
latter period of the republic and during the 
empire, use the word lustrum for any space 
of five years, and without any regard to the 
census, while others even apply it in the 
sense of the Greek pentaeteris or an Olym- 
piad, which C(mtained only four years. 

Lt'CAEA (Ai/icoia), a festival with contests, 
celebrated by the Arcadians in honour of 
Zeus sumamed Avkcmk. It was said to have 
been instituted by the ancient hero Lycaon, 
tlie son of Felasgus, who is also said, instead 
of the cakes which had formerly been offered 
to the god, to have sacrificed a child to Zeus, 
and to have sprinkled the altar with its 
blood. 

L'S^RA (A^po, Lat. fides) y a lyre, one of the 
most ancient musical instruments of the 
stringed kind. The Greeks attributed the 
invention of the lyre to Hermes, who is said 
to have formed the instrument of a tortoise- 
shell, over which he placed g^t-strings. The 
name Avpa, however, does not occur in the 
Homeric poems, and the ancient lyre, called 
in Homer phorminx (<l>6ptuy^) and citharis 
(Kidopts), seems rather to have resembled the 
eithara of later times, which was in some 
respects like a modem guitar. In the eithara 
the strings were drawn across the bottom, 
whereas in the lyra of ancient times they 
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were free (m both sides. The lyre is aUo 
called x^Av« or x«A«it?, and in Latin testudo, 
because it was made of a tortoise-shell. The 
lyre had originally three or four strings, but 
after the time of Terpander of Antissa (about 
B.C. 650), who is said to have added three 
more, it was generally made with seven. 
The ancients, however, made use of a variety 
of lyres ; and about the time of Sappho and 
Anacreon several stringed instruments, such 
as magadisj harbitoriy and others, were used 
in Greece, and especially in Lesbos. They 
had been introduced from Asia Minor, and 
their number of strings far exceeded that of 
the lyre, for we know that some had even 
twenty strings, so that they must have more 
resembled a modem harp than a lyre. But 




Lyre with WTen •tringl, from a coin of Chalcaa. (Britiih 
Museum.) 

the lyra and eithara had in most cases no 
more than seven strings. The lyre had a 
gpreat and faU-sounding bottom, which con- 
tinued as before to be made generally of tor- 
toise-shell, from which the horns rose as from 
the head of a stag. A transverse piece of 
wood connecting the two horns at or near 
their top-ends served to fasten the strings, 
and was called ^vyov, and in Latin trans- 
tUlum. The horns were called "tJxws or 
comua. These instruments were often 
adorned in the most costly manner with gold 
and ivory. The lyre was considered as a 
more muily instrument than the eithara, 
which, on account of its smaller-sounding 
bottom, excluded faU-sounding and deep 
tones, and was more calculated for the 
middle tones. The lyre when played stood 
in an upright position between the knees, 
while the eithara stood upon the knees of 
the player. Both instruments were held 
with the left hand, and played with the 
right. It has generally been supposed that 
the strings of these instruments were always 
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touched with a little staff called plectrum 
(wKyjicrpovX but among the paintings dis- 
corered at Herculaneum we find several in- 
stances where the persons play the lyre with 
their fingers. The lyre was at all times only 
played as an accompaniment to songs. The 




Anaeraon playing the Lyre. (Vaie-painting in the British 
Munum.) 

Latin name fidest which was used for a lyre 
as well as a cithara, is probably the same as 
the Greek <r^t8es, whicb signifies gut-string. 
The lyre (ciYAara or pJiorminx) was at first 
used in the recitations of epic poetry, though 
it was probably not played during the reci- 
tation itself, but only as a prelude before the 
minstrel commenced his story, and in the 
intervals or pauses between the several parts. 
The lyre has given its name to a species of 
poetry called lyric ; this kind of poetry was 
originally never recited or sung without the 
'accompaniment of the lyre, and sometimes 
also of an appropriate dance. 



MAENllNTJM, signified, originally, a pro- 
jecting balcony, which was erected 
round the Soman forum, by the censor, C. 
Maenius, b. c. 818, in order to give more 
accommodation to the spectators of the gladia- 
torial combats. Hence balconies in general 
came to be called ma&iiana. 

MAGADIS. [Ltua.] 

MAGISTER, which contains the same root 
as fnag-is and mag'MMt was applied at Rome 
to persons possessing various kinds of offices, 
and especially to the leading person in a col- 
legium or corporation [Collboium] ; thus 
the fnagi$ter societatis was the president of 



the corporation of equites, who &rmed tike 
taxes at Rome. ^ 

MAGISTER EQUITUM. [Dictator.] 
MAGISTR&TUS was a person qui juri di- 
cundo praeerat. The King was orig:inaIly the 
sole Magistratus; he had all the Potestas. 
On the expulsion of the Kings, two Consoli 
were annually api>ointed, and they -were Ma- 
gistratus. In course of time other Magistn* 
tus were appointed ; namely, dictators, cei- j 
sors, praetors, aediles, tribunes of the plebi, 
and the decemviri litibos judicandis. Tte 
governors of provinces with the title of pro- 
praetor or proconsul were also Magistratos. 
The word Magistratus contains the stine 
element as mag{ister) and tnag{nus) ; and it 
signifies both the person and the office, u 
we see in the phrase m moffistratu abdkan. 
The auspicia maxima belonged to the eao- 
suls, praetors, and censors, and the minon 
auspicia to the other magistratus ; aocOTd- 
ingly the consuls, praetors, and censors wm 
called MqjoreSf and they were elected at tiie 
comitia centuriata; the other magistrat» 
were called Minores. The former had the 
imperium, the latter had not. The magistn- 
tus were also divided into curules and tbose 
who were not curules : the magistratus ca- 
rules were the dictator, consuls, praeton, 
censors, and the curule aediles, who were » 
called, because they had the jus sellae cs- 
rulis. The magistrates were chosen only 
Arom the patricians in the early republic, bat 
in course of time the plebeians shared these 
honours, with the exception of that of the 
Interrex : the plebeian magistratus, property 
so called, were the plebeian aediles and the 
tribuni plebis. 

MAJESTAS pretty nearly corresponds to 
treason in English law ; but all the otteaoa 
included under majestas comprehend more 
than the English treason. One of the ofReneea 
included in majestas was the effecting, aidini; 
in, or planning the death of a magistratus 
populi Eomani, or of one who had imperium 
or potestas. Though the phrase erimm ma- 
jestatis was used, the complete expressum 
was crimen laesaCf imminutae, dinttmUtu^ 
or mimatie mqjestatis. The word majestas, 
consistently with its relation to ma^(iu«), 
signifies the magnitude or greatness of a 
thing. Accordingly, the phrases mc^'esUu 
populi Eomani, imperii mqjesUUf signify tlie 
whole of that which constituted the BjomMH 
state ; in other words, th6 sovereign poim 
of the Roman state. The expression mm«0rv 
mqjestatem consequently signifies any act by 
which this majestas is impaired. In (lie re- 
publican period the term m(yesta$ lae$a or 
minuta was most commonly applied to cases 
of a general betraving or surrendering his 
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SLrmy to the enemy, exciting sedition, and 
generally by his bad conduct in administra- 
tion impairing the majestas of the state. The 
old punishment of majestas was perpetual 
interdiction firom fire and water. In the 
later imi>erial period, persons of low condi- 
tion were thrown to wild beasts, or burnt 
alive ; persons of better condition were sim- 
ply pat to death. Jn the early times of the 
Tepublic, erery act of a citizen which was 
injurious to the state or its peace was called 
perduelliOf and the offender {perduellis) was 
tried before the populus (jyopuUJudicio), and, 
if conricted, put to death. Ferduellis origin- 
ally signified hostis ; and thus the old offence 
of perduellio was equiralent to making war 
on the Roman state. The trial for perduellio 
(j^erduellionu judicium) existed to the later 
times of the republic ; but the name seems to 
liave almost fallen into disuse, and various 
leges were passed for the purpose of deter- 
mining more accurately what should be ma- 
jestas. These were a lex Apuleia, probably 
IMissed in the fifth consulship of Marius, the 
exact contents of which are unknown, a lex 
Taria b. o. 91, a lex Cornelia passed by L. 
Cornelius Snlla, and the lex Julia, which 
continued under the empire to be the funda- 
mental enactment on this subject. This lex 
Julia is by some attributed to C. Julius Cae- 
sar, and assigned to the year b. c. 48. Under 
the empire the term majestas was applied to 
the person of the reigning Caesar, and we 
find the phrases majestas Augusta, impera- 
toria, and regia. It was, however, nothing 
new to apply the term to the emperor, consi- 
dered in some of his various capacities, for it 
was applied to the magistratus under the 
republic, as to the consul and praetor. Ho- 
race even addresses Augustus in the terms ma- 
Jettaa tua^ but this can hardly be viewed other- 
wise than as a personal compliment, and not 
as said with reference to any of the offices 
which he held. 

MALLEOLUS, a hammer, the transverse 
head of which was formed for holding pitch 
and tow, which, having been set on fire, was 
projected slowly, so that it might not be ex- 
tinguished during its fiight, upon houses and 
other buildings in order to set them on fire : 
it was therefore commonly used in sieges 
together with torches and falaricae. 
MALUS. [Navis.] 

MANCEPS has the same relation to Man- 
cipium that Auspex has to Auspicium. It is 
properly qui manu capit. But the word has 
several special significations. Mancipes were 
they who bid at the public lettings of the 
censors for the purpose of farming any part 
of the public property. Sometimes the chief 
of the publicani generally are meant by this 



term, as they were no doubt the bidders and 
gave the security, and then they shared the 
undertaking with others or underlet it. The 
mancipes would accordingly have distinctive 
names according to the kind of revenue which 
they took on lease, as Decumani, Portitores, 
Pecuarii. 

MANCIPAtIo. [Mancipittm.] 

MANCIPIUM, MANCIPATIO. These 
words are used to indicate the formal transfer 
of the ownership of a thing, and are derived 
ftrom the fact that the person who received 
the thing took hold of it {maneipatio dieitur 
quia manu res capitur). It was not a simple 
corporeal apprehension, but one which was 
accompanied with certain forms described by 
Gains the jurist : — " Maneipatio is effected 
in the presence of not less than five wit- 
nesses, who must be Soman citizens and of 
the age of puberty {pubereijf and also in the 
presence of another person of the same status, 
who holds a pair of brazen scales, and hence 
is called LibripeM, The purchaser {qui man- 
eipio aocipit)t taking hold of the thing, says : 
I affirm that this slave {homo) is mine Ex 
Jure Quiritium, and he is purchased by me 
with this piece of money {aes) and brazen 
scales. He then strikes the scales with the 
piece of money, and gives it to the seller as a 
symbol of the price {quasi pretH loco).** This 
mode of transfer applied to all free persons 
or slaves, animals or lands, all of which per- 
sons and things were called Be$ Maneipi; 
other things were called Jfec Maneipi. Lands 
{praedia) might be thus transferred, though 
the parties to the maneipatio were not on the 
lands ; but all other things, which were ob- 
jects of maneipatio, were only transferable in 
the presence of the parties, because corporeal 
apprehension was a necessary part of the 
ceremony. The party who transferred the 
ownership of a thing pursuant to these forms 
was said maneipio dare; he who thus ac- 
quired the ownership was said maneipio acci- 
pere. The verb maneipare is sometimes 
used as equivalent to maneipio dare. Man- 
cipium may be used as equivalent to complete 
ownership, and may thus be opposed to ueua 
and to fruetus. Sometimes the word manoi- 
pium signifies a slave, as being one of the 
res maneipi. 

MANDATUM, often signifies a command 
firom a superior to an inferior. Under the 
empire the mandata principum were the 
commands and instructions given to governors 
of provinces and others. 

MANIPtJLUS. [ExBBcrTTTS.] 

MANSlO OrraBitMX a post-station at the 
end of a day's journey. The word is derived 
from memere^ signifjring to pass the night at a 
place in travelling. On the great Roman roads 
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the manilonM were at the same distance from 
cme another as on those of the Persian empire, 
where soch resting-places (khans or cararan- 
seras) were first provided, viz. at intervals of 
about 30 English mUes. They were originally 
called eastrot being probably mere places of en- 
campment formed by making earthen entrench- 
ments. * In process of time they included, not 
wily barracks andmagazines of provisions {?ior- 
rea) for the troops, but commodious buildings 
adapted for the reception of travellers of all 
ranks, and even of the emperor himself, if he 
should have occasion to visit them. At those 
stations the eisiarii kept gigs for hire and for 
o on veying government despatches. [Cisnrx ; 
Essxnxnf .] The mansio was under the super- 
intendwice of an officer called mansionariua, 

MANtBIAE. [Spolia.] 

MlNtMISSiO was the form by which 
slaves were released from slavery. There 
were three modes by which this was effected, 
namely, Yindicta, Census, and Testamentum. 
Of these the manumissio by vindicta is pro- 
bably the oldest, and perhaps was once the 
only mode of manumission. It is mentioned 
by livy as in use at an early period ; and, 
indeed, he states that some persons refer the 
origin of the vindicta to the event which he 
relates, and derive its name from Yindicius ; 
the latter part, at least, of the supposition is 
ot no value. The ceremony of the manu- 
missio by the vindicta was as follows : — ^The 
master brought his slave before the magis- 
tratus, and stated the grounds {cawa) of the 
intended manumission. The lictor of the 
magistratus laid a rod {festuea) on the head 
of the slave, accompanied with certain formal 
words, in which he declared that he was a 
firee man ex jure quiritium, that is, vindicavit 
in libertatem. The master in the meantime 
held the slave, and after he had pronounced 
the words httno hommem liberum voloj he 
turned him round and let hdm go {emisit e 
nianu)t whence the general name of the act 
of manumission. The word vindicta itself, 
which is properly the res vindieatOt is used 
for festuea by Horace. In the case of the 
census the slave was registered by the censors 
as a citizen with his master's consent. The 
third mode of manumission was, when a 
master gave liberty to a slave by his will 
{tettamentum). The act of manumission 
established the relation of patronus and 
libertus between the manumissor and the 
manumitted. When manumitted by a citizen, 
the libertus took the praenomen and the gen- 
tile name of the manumissor, and became in 
a sense a member of the gens of his patron. 
To these two names he added some other 
name as a cognomen, either some name by 
which he was previously known, or some 



name assumed on the occasion : thus -we find 
the names M. Tullius Tiro, P. TerentinsAfier, 
and other like names. The relation between 
a patronus and libertus is stated under Pa- 
TBONus. Before the year b. c. 311, ttie liber- 
tin! had not the sufliragium, but in that year 
the censor Appius Claudius gave the lihertini a 
place in the tribes, and from this time the 
lihertini had the suffiragium after they were 
duly admitted on the censors' roIL In the 
year b. c. 804, they were placed in the triboa 
urbanae, and not lUlowed to x>erform military 
service. In the censorship of Tiberius Grac- 
chus, B. G. 169, they were placed in one of 
the tribus urbanae, determined by lot. Sub- 
sequently, by a law of Aenulins Scanms, 
about B. G. 116, they were restored to the 
four city tribes, and this remained th^r eoo- 
dition to the end of the republic, thoi^ 
various attempts were made to give them a 
better auftnge. A tax was levied on mann- 
mission by a lex Manila, b. c. 357 : it con- 
sisted of the twentieth part of the ralae of 
the slave, hence called Vicentna. 
MANU8 FERREA. [Habpacm).] 
MARStJPIUM (jiapcnmiov, fiaXiirnovX a 
purse. The purse used by the ancients was 
commonly a small leathern ba^, and was 
often closed by being drawn tc^ether at the 
mouth (^<rv<nra(rTa /SoAavria). "Hrf ff rg ii ry ia 
commonly represented holding one in his 
hand. (See cut, p. 63.) 

MARTtHIA (/yiapTvpia), signifies strictly 
the dei>osition of a witness in a court of jn»> 
tice, though the word is applied metaphori- 
cally to all kinds of testimony. At Athens 
none but freemen could be witnesses. The 
incapacity of women may be inferred tram 
the general jralicy of the Athenian law, and 
the absence of any example in the arsUm 
where a woman's evidence is produced. The 
same observation applies to minors. Slaves 
were not allowed to give evidence, unless 
upon examination by torture (fiaunvos). Citi- 
zens who had been disfranchised (iintiMiUiiot) 
could not appear as witnesses (any more than 
as jurors or plaintiffs) in a court of justice ; 
for they had lost all honourable rights and 
privileges. But there was no objection to 
alien freemen. The party who desired the eri- 
dence of a witness, summoned him to attend 
for that purpose. The summons was called 
irp6<rK\xicrK. If the witness prmnised to 
attend and failed to do so, he was liable to an 
action called Susri Aetiro/uuipTvpiov. Whether 
he promised or not, he was bound to attend, 
and if his absence caused ii^ury to the party, 
he was liable to an action («uoj ^Aa/9qf). The 
attendance of the witness was first required 
at the <Lvoucpi(ri$, where he was to make hit 
deposition before the superintending magia- 
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trate (rjytiia>v Sucaartipwv), The party in 
-wliose favour he appeared, generally wrote 
the deposition at home upon a whitened board 
or tablet (XeXevKw/xA^i/ ypafxtiaT€iov\ which 
lie brought with him to the magistrate's 
office, and, when the witness had deposed 
tliereto, put into the box («x*»'o«) in which 
all the documents in the cause were dex)o- 
sited. An oath was usually taken by the 
-witness at the avoiepwriv, where he was sworn 
by the opposite party at an altar. The wit- 
ness, whether he had attended before the 
magistrate or not, was obliged to be present 
at the trial, in order to confirm his testi- 
mony. The only exception was, when he 
■was ill or out of the country, in which case 
a commission might be sent to examine him. 
[EcMABTTRiA.] All evidcnce was produced 
by the party during his own speech, the 
tcketffvipa being stopped for that purpose. 
The witness was called by an officer of the 
court, and mounted on the raised platform 
(finf^) of the speaker, while his deposition 
was wad over to him by the clerk ; he then 
signified his assent, either by express words, 
or bowing his head in silence. — We conclude 
by noticing a few expressions. Moprvpetv 
Ttia is to testify in favour of a man, Kara. 
fcapTvpeiv TiwK to testify against Mopn?. 
pt<r€tu to call to witness (a word used poeti- 
cally}, Siafi.apTvp«a0at and sometimes iinfiap~ 
rvp*o€<u Tot>s wapovTouSf to call upon those who 
are present to take notice of what passes, with 
a view to give evidence, ♦evio/iofm/peiv and 
imopKeZv are never used indifferently, which 
affords some proof that testimony was not 
necessarily on oath. The ftdprw (witness in 
the cause) is to be distinguished from the 
icXiiTTifi or icAi^p, who merely gave evidence 
of the summons to appear. 

MASTlGOPHORI or MASTIGONOMI 
(fjuiariyo<l>6poi or /buumyovtS/uot.), the name of 
the lower police officers in the Greek states, 
who carried into execution the corporal 
punishments inflicted by the higher magis- 
trates. In the theatre the mastigophori pre- 
served order, and were stationed for this 
purpose in the orchestra, near the thymele. 
In the Olympic games the pafiSovxot per- 
formed the same duties. At Athens they 
were discharged by the public slaves, called 
bowmen (to^otou), or Scythians (Sm/tfot). 
[Dkmosh.] 

MATERFAMILIAS. [Matbimonixtm.] 
MATRAIJA, a festival celebrated at Rome 
every year on the 11th of June, in honour of 
the goddess Mater Matuta, whose temple 
stood in the Forum Boarium. It was cele- 
brated only by Roman matrons, and the 
sacrifices offered to the goddess consisted of 
cakes baked in pots of earthenware. Slaves 



were not allowed to take part in the solem- 
nities, or to enter the temple of the goddess. 
One slave, however, was admitted by the 
matrons, but only to be exposed to a humi- 
liating treatment, for one of the matrons gave 
her a blow on the cheek, and then sent her 
away from the temple. The matrons on this 
occasion took with them the children of their 
sisters, but not their own, held them in their 
arms, and prayed for their welfare. 

MATRONALIA, a festival celebrated on 
the Kalends of March in honour of Juno 
Lucina. Hence Horace says, " Martiis ate- 
lebs quid agam Kalendis." 

MATRIMONIUM NUPTIAE (7*^05), 
marriage. (1) Gbeek. The ancient Greek 
legislators considered the relation of marriage 
as A matter not merely of private, but also of 
public or general interest. This was par- 
ticularly the case at Sparta, where proceed- 
ings might be taken against those who mar- 
ried too late or unsuitably, as well as against 
those who did not marry at all. But inde- 
pendent of public considerations, there were 
also private or personal reasons, peculiar to 
the ancients, which made marriage an obli- 
gation. One of these was the duty incum- 
bent ui>on every individual to provide for a 
continuance of representatives to succeed 
himself as ministers of the Divinity; and 
another was the desire felt by almost every 
one, not merely to perpetuate his own name, 
but to leave some one who might make the 
customary offerings at his grave. We are 
told that with this view childless persons 
sometimes adopted children. The choice of 
a wife among the ancients was but rarely 
grounded upon affection, and scarcely ever 
could have been the result of previous ac- 
quaintance or familiarity. In many cases a 
father chose for his son a bride whom the 
latter had never seen, or compelled him to 
marry for the sake of checking his extrava- 
gances. By the Athenian laws a citizen was 
not allowed to marry with a foreign woman, 
nor conversely, under very severe penalties, 
but proximity by blood (aYxwreta), or con- 
sangruinity (ovyywwta), was not, with some 
few exceptions, a bar to marriage in any 
part of Greece ; direct lineal descent was. 
At Athens the most important preliminary 
to marriage was the betrothal (eyyvijo-if), 
which was in fact indisx)ensable to the com- 
plete validity of a marriage contract. It was 
made by the natural or legal guardian 
(6 Kvpioi) of the bride elect, and attended by 
the relatives of both parties as witnesses. 
The wife's dowry was settled at the betrothal. 
On the day before the gamoa^ or marriage, 
or sometimes on the day itself, certain sacri" 
flees or offerings (irporAeia yi^uav or irpo. 
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YdlfMui) were made to the gods who presided 
orer marriage. Another ceremony of almost 
general obserrance on the wedding day, was 
the bathing of both the bride and bridegroom 
in water fetched fh>m some particular foun- 
tain, whence, as some think, the custom of 
placing the figure of a Aovrpo^dpoc or ** water 
carrier*' over the tombs of those who died 
unmarried. After these preliminaries, the 
bride was generally conducted from her fa- 
ther's to the house of the bridegroom at night- 
fall, in a chariot («^' ofui^) drawn by a pair 
of mules or oxen, and Aimished with a kind 
of couch (xXivic) as a seat. On either side of 
her sat the bridegroom and one of his most 
intimate firiends or relations, who from Ms 
office was called the paranymph (irapawfutxK 
or wii^wrlji) ; but as he rode in the car- 
riage (pxnt^) with the bride and bridegroom, 
he was sometimes called the irapox<K. The 
nuptial procession was probably accom- 
panied, according to circumstances, by a 
number of persons, some of whom carried 
the nuptial torches. Both bride and bride- 
groom (the former veiled) were decked out 
in their best attire, with chaplets on their 
heads, and the doors of their houses were 
hung with festoons of ivy and bay. As 
the bridal procession moved along, the 
hymenaean song was sung to the accompa- 
niment of Lydian flutes, even in olden times, 
as beautifully described by Homer, and the 
married pair received the greetings and 
congratulations of those who met them. 
After entering the bridegroom's house, into 
which the bride was probably conducted by 
his mother, bearing a lighted torch, it was 
customary to shower sweetmeats upon them 
(learaxi/tTftara), as emblems of plenty and 
prosperity. After this came the nuptial 
feast, to which the name gamoa was paiticu- 
larly applied ; it was generally given in the 
house of the bridegroom or his parents ; and 
besides being a festive meeting, served other 
and more important purposes. There was 
no public rite, whether civil or religious, 
connected with the celebration of marriage 
amongst the ancient Greeks, and therefore 
no public record of its solemnisation. This 
deficiency then was supplied by the mar- 
riage feast, for the guests were of course 
competent to prove the fact of a marriage 
having taken place. To this feast, contrary 
to the usual practice amongst the Greeks, 
women were invited as well as men; but 
they seem to have sat at a separate table, 
with the bride still veiled amongst them. 
At the conclusion of this feast she was con- 
ducted by her husband into the bridal 
chamber ; and a law of Solon required that 
on entering it they should eat a quince to- 



gether, as if to indicate that their coixver- 
sation ought to be sweet and agreeaMe. 
The song called the EpitheUamium was then 
sung before the doors of the bridal chamber. 
The day after the marriage, the first of the 
bride's residence in her new abode, was 
called the epauiia ihravXia) ; on which their 
friends sent the customary presents to the 
newly married couple. On another day, 
the apauUa (airavAux), perhaps the second 
after marriage, the bridegroom left his house, 
to lodge apart firom his wife at his father's- 
in-law. Some of the presents maAe to the 
bride by her husband and friends were called 
anacalj/pteria (avcucoAimTijpia), as being* given 
on the occasion of the bride first appearinf 
unveiled : they were probably griven on the 
epatUiot or day after the marria^. Anodier 
ceremony observed after marriage was the 
sacrifice which the husband offered up on 
the occasion of his bride being* roistered 
amongst his own phratores. The above ac- 
count refers to Athenian customs. — ^At Spaita 
the betrothal of the bride by her father or 
guardian (Kvpio$) was requisite as a prdi- 
minary of marriage, as well as at Athens. 
Another custom peculiar to the Spartans, 
and a relic of ancient times, was the seixure 
of the bride by her intended husband* but of 
ceurse with the sanction of her parents or 
guardians. She was not, however, imme- 
diately domiciled in her husband's hoos^ 
but cohabited with him for some time elaa- 
destinely, till he brought her, and treqneadf 
her mother also, to his home. — ^The Gredn, 
generally speaking, entertained little r^ard 
for the female character. They considered 
women, in fact, as decidedly inferior to men, 
qualified to discharge only the subordinate 
functions in life, and rather necessary as 
helpmates than agreeable as companions. 
To these notions female education for the 
most part corresponded, and in fact con* 
firmed them ; it did not supply the d^aot 
accomplishments and refinement of manners 
which permanently engage the affectiras, 
when other attractions have passed awaj. 
Aristotle states, that the relation of man to 
woman is that of the governor to the sub- 
ject ; and Plato, that a woman's virtue may 
be summed up in a few words, for she hss 
only to manage the house well, keeping wbat 
there is in it, and obeying her husband. 
Among the Dorians, however, and especially 
at Sparta, women enjoyed much more ca- 
rnation than in the rest of Greece. — (S) Bo- 
MAK. A legal Roman marriage was called 
t'ustite nupHaef Justum matrimonium, as being 
conformable to/t» {civile) or to law. A I^al i 
marriage was either Cum eonventione taorii 
in manum viri tr it was without this con- 
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Tentio. But both forms of marriage agreed 
in this: there must be connubium between 
the parties, and consent. The legal conse- 
quences as to the power of the father over 
liis children were the same in both. Connu- 
bittm is merely a term which comprehends 
all the conditions of a legal marriage. Ge- 
nerally it may be stated, that there was only 
connubiom between Boman citizens; the 
oases in which it at any time existed between 
IMtlrties, not both Boman citizens, were ex- 
ceptions to the general mle. Originally, or 
at least at one period of the republic, there 
-was no connubium between the patricians 
and the plebeians; but this was altered by 
the Lex Canuleia (b. c. 445.), which allowed 
connubium between persons of those two 
classes. There were various degrees of con- 
sanguinity and affinity, within which there 
was no connubium. An illegal onion of a 
male and female, though affecting to be, was 
not a marriage : the man had no legal wife, 
and the children had no legal father : conse- 
quently they were not in the power of their 
reputed father. The marriage Cum conven- 
tione differed ftrom that Sine conventionet in 
the relationship which it effected between the 
husband and the wife; the marriage cum 
conventione was a necessary condition to 
make a woman a materfamiliaa. By the 
marriage cum conrentione, the wife passed 
into the familia of her husband, and was to 
him in the relation of a daughter, or, as it 
was expressed, in tnanum eonvenit. In the 
marriage sine conrentione, the wife's rela- 
tion to her own familia remained as before, 
and she was merely uxor, ** UxoTf** says 
Cicero, ** is a genus of which there are two 
species; one is ntateirfamilieut quae in ma- 
num eonvenit ; the other is uxor only." Ac- 
cordingly, a materfEunilias is a wife who is in 
manu, and in the familia of her husband. A 
wife not in manu was not a member of her 
husband's familia, and therefore the term 
could not apply to her. Matrona was pro- 
perly a wife not in manu, and equivalent to 
uxor ; and she was called matrona before she 
had any children. But these words are not 
. always used in these their original and 
proper meanings. It does not appear that 
any forms were requisite in the marriage 
sine conventione; and apparently the evi- 
dence of such marriage was cohabitation ma- 
trimonii causa. The matrimonii causa might 
be proved by various kinds of evidence. In 
the case of a marriage cum conventione, 
there were three forms, I. 17««, 2. Far- 
reumt and 3. Ooemptio. — 1. Marriage was 
effected by tMU«, if a woman lived with a 
man for a whole year as his wife ; and this 
was by analogy to usucaption of movables 



generally, in which usus for one year gave 
ownership. The Law of the Twelve Tables pro- 
vided, that if a woman did not wish to come 
into tiie manus of her husband in this man- 
ner, she should absent herself fh)m him 
annually for three nights {trinootium) and so 
break the usus of the year. 2. Farreum was 
a form of marriage, in. which certain words 
were used in the presence of ten witnesses, 
and were accompanied by a certain religious 
ceronony, in which panis farreus was em- 
ployed ; and hence this form of marriage was 
also called confarreatio. It appears that 
certain priestiy offices, such as that of Fla- 
men Dialis, could only be held by those who 
were bom of parents who had been married 
by this ceremony {eonfarreati parentee). 8. 
Coemptio was effected by mancipatio, and 
consequently the wife was in mancipio. 
[Mamcipittx.] a woman who was cohabit- 
ing with a man as uxor, might come into his 
manus by this ceremony, in which case the 
coemptio was said to be matrimonii causa, 
and she who was formerly uxor became 
apud maritum JUiae loco. Sponaalia were 
not an unusual preliminary of marriage, but 
they were not necessary. — ^The sponsalia were 
an agreement to marry, made in such form 
as to give each party a right of action 
in case of non-performance, and the offend- 
ing party was condemned in such damages 
as to the judex seemed just. The woman 
who was promised in marriage was accord- 
ingly called sponaat which is equivalent to 
promissa; the man who was engaged to 
marry was called sponsus. — The sponsalia 
were of course not binding, if the parties 
consented to waive the contract. Sometimes 
a present was made by the Aiture husband to 
the future wife by way of earnest {arrha, 
arrha sponealitia)^ or, as it was called, prop^ 
ter nupHae donatio. — The consequences of 
marriage were — 1. The power of the father 
over the children of the marriage, which was 
a completely new relation, an effect indeed 
of marriage, but one which had no influence 
over the relation of the husband and wife. 
[Patria Potestas.] 2. The liabilities of 
either of the parties to the punishments 
affixed to the violation of the marriage union. 
[Adultbbium ; Dtvobtittm.] 3. The relation 
of husband and wife with respect to property. 
[Dos.] When marriage was dissolved, the 
parties to it might marry again ; but opinion 
considered it more decent for a woman not 
to marry again. A woman was required by 
usage [mo») to wait a year before she con- 
tracted a second marriage, on the pain of 
infamia. — ^It remains to describe the customs 
and rites which were observed by the Ro- 
mans at marriages. After the parties had 
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agreed to marry and the persons in whose 
potestas they were had consented, a meeting 
of friends was sometimes held at the house 
of the maiden for the purpose of settling the 
marriage-contract, which was written on 
Ublets, and signed by both parties. The 
woman after she had promised to become 
the wife of a man was called sponsa^ pactUy 
dicta, or sptrtUa, It appears that, at least 
during the imperial period, the man put a 
ring on the finger of his betrothed, as a 
pledge of his fidelity. This ring was pro- 
bably, like all rings at this time, worn on 
the left hand, and on the finger nearest to 
the smallest. The last point to be fixed was 
the day on which the marriage was to take 
place. The Romans believed that certain 
days were unfortunate for t^e performance 
of the marriage rites, either on account of 
the religious character of those days them- 
selres, or on account of the days by which 
they were followed, as the woman had to 
perform certain religious rites on the day 
after her wedding, which could not take 
place on a dies ater. Days not suitable for 
entering upon matrimony were the calends, 
nones, and ides of every month, all dies atri, 
the whole months of May and February, and 
a great number of festivals. On the wedding- 
day, which in the early times was never 
fixed upon without consulting the auspices, 
the bride was dressed in a long white robe 
with a purple fringe, or adorned with ribands. 
This dress was called tunica recta, and was 
bound round the waist with a girdle {corona, 
cmgulum, or zona), which the husband had 
to untie in the evening. The bridal veil, 
called flatnmeum, was of a bright yellow 
colour, and her shoes likewise. Her hair 
was divided on this occasion with the point 
of a spear. The bride was conducted to the 
house of her husband in the evening. She 
was taked with apparent violence firom the 
arms of her mother, or of the i>erson who 
had to give her away. On her way she was 
accompanied by tiiree boys dressed in the 
praetexta, and- whose fathers and mothers 
were still alive {patrimi et matrimi). One 
of them carried before her a torch of white 
thorn {tpina), or, according to others, of 
pine wood; the two others walked by her 
side, supporting her by the arm. The bride 
herself carried a distaff and a spindle, with 
wool. A boy called camillua carried in a 
covered vase {cumera, cumerum, or camil- 
ktm), the so-called utensils of the bride and 
playthings for children {orepttndia). Besides 
these persons who officiated on the occasion, 
the procession was attended by a numerous 
train of friends, both of the bride and the 
bridegroom. When the procession arrived 



at the house of the bridegroom, the door ol 
which was adorned with garlands and flowers, 
the bride was carried across the threshold by 
pronubi, i. e. men who had been married 
to only one woman, that she might not 
knock against it with her foot, which would 
have been an evil omen. Before she entered 
the house, she wound wool around the dom* 
posts of her new residence, and anointed 
them with lard {adep$ nUllus) or wolf's M 
{adeps lupinus). The husband received her 
with fire and water, which the -woman had 
to touch. This was either a symbolic puri- 
fication, or a symbolic expression of wdeome, 
as the interdicere aqua et igni was the fbr- 
mula for banishment. The bride saluted her 
husband with the words : ubi iu Cknut, «f9 
Caia. After she had entered the house with 
distaff and spindle, she was placed upon a 
sheep-skin, and here the keys of the home 
were delivered into her hands. A repast 
{coena ntq>tiali*) given by the husband to 
the whole train of relatives and fri^ids who 
accompanied the bride, generally oon<daded 
the solemnity of t^e day. Many ancient 
writers mention a very popular song, TU^o- 
ritu or Talasaio, which was sung at wed- 
dings ; but whether it was sung during the 
repast or during the procession is not quite 
clear, though we may infer from the story 
respecting the origin of the song, that it was 
sui^ while the procession was advancing 
towards the house of the husband. It may 
easily be imagined that a solemnity like that 
of marriage did not take place among the 
merry and humorous Italians without a 
variety of jests and railleries, and the ancient 
writers mention songs which were sung be- 
fore the door of the bridal apartment by girls, 
after the company had left. These songs 
were probably the old Fescennina [Fesckit- 
hina], and are frequently called Hpithalamia. 
At the end of the repast the bride was con- 
ducted by matrons who had not had more 
than one husband {pronubae), to the lectos 
genialls in the atrium, which was on this 
occasion magnificently adorned and strewed 
with flowers. On the following day the 
husband sometimes gave another entertain- 
ment to his frienids, which was called repoHa, 
and t^e woman, who on this day undertook 
the management of the house of her hus- 
band, had to perform certain religious rites; 
on which account, as was observed above, it 
was necessary to select a day for ihe mar- 
riage which was not followed by a dies ater. 
These rites probably consisted of sacrifices to 
the Dii Penates. The position of a Roman 
woman after marriage was very different 
from that of a Oreek woman. The Roman 
presided over the whole household ; she eda- 
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cated her children, watched over and pre- 
served the honour of the house, and as the 
materfamilias she shared the honours and 
respect shown to her hushand. Far from 
being confined like the Greek women to a 
distinct apartment, the Roman matron, at 
least during the better centuries of the re- 
public, occupied the most important part of 
the house, the atrium. 

MAUSOLEUM mav<m\€iovX signified ori- 
ginally tJie sepulchre of MausoluSf which was 
a magnificent monument erected at Halicar- 
nassus b. c. 353, by Artemisia, the widow of 
Mausolus. (See Classieal Diet.y art. Arte- 
miaia.) It was adorned with beautiful works 
of art, and was regarded as one of the seven 
wonders of the world. The word Mausoleum 
was used by the Romans as a generic name 
for any magnificent sepulchral edifice. Mau- 
solus, the dynast of Caria, having died in 
B. c. 353, his queen Artemisia evinced her 
sorrow by observing his funeral rites with 
the most expensive splendour, and by com- 
mencing the erection of a sepulchral monu- 
ment to him at Halicamassus, which should 
surpass any thing the world had yet seen. 
The building extended 63 feet from north to 
south, being shorter on the fh}nt8, and its 
whole circuit was 411 feet (or, according to 
the Bamberg MS., 440) ; it rose to the height 
of 25 cubits (3 7 1 feet) ; and was surrounded 
by 36 columns. This part of the building was 
called Pteron. It was adorned with sculptures 
in relief, on its eastern face by Scopas, on the 
northern by Bryaxis, on the southern by 
Timotheus, on the western by Leochares. 
Above this pteron was a pyramid equal to it 
in height, diminishing by 24 steps to its 
summit, which was surmounted by the mar- 
ble quadriga made by Pythis. The total 
height, including this ornament, was 140 
feet. In the Roman Mausolea the form 
chiefly employed was that of a succession of 
terraces in imitation of the rogus. Of these 
the most celebrated were those of Augustus 
an(^ of Hadrian ; the latter of which, stripped 
of its ornaments, still forms the fortress of 
modem Rome (the castle of S. Angelo) ; but 
of the other, which was on a still larger 
scale, and which was considered as one 
of the most magnificent buildings of Au- 
grostus, there are only some insignificant 
ruins^ 

MEDIASTINI, the name given to slaves, 
used for any common purpose. The name is 
chiefly given to certain slaves belonging to 
the familia rustica, but it is also applied some- 
times to slaves in the city. 

MEDIMNU8 (jUSifivo9\ the principal dry 
measure of the Greeks. It was usctd espe- 
cially for measuring com. The Attic medim- 



nus was equal to six Roman modlL For its 
subdivisions see Tables at the end. [Mktiui- 
TKs ; Choemix ; Xsstes ; Cottla.] 

MEDIX TUTICUS, the name of the su- 
prone magistrate among the Oscan people. 
Medix appears to have signified a magistrate 
of any Idnd, and iuticus to have been equiva- 
lent to magnus or stunmus. livy, therefore, 
in calling the medix tuticus the summus mO' 
ffistratuSf gives a literal translation of the word. 

MEGALESiA, MEGALENSIA, or MEGA- 
LENSES LtJDI, a festival with games, cele- 
brated at Rome in the month of April and in 
honour of the great mother of the gods 
(Cybel6, /bwyoAi) OeiJs, whence the festival 
derived its name). The statue of the goddess 
was brought to Rome firom Pessinus in b. o. 
203, and the day of its arrival was solemnised 
with a magnificent procession, lectistemia, 
and games, and great numbers of people car- 
ried presents to the g^dess on the Capitol. 
The regular celebration of the Megalesia, 
however, did not begin till twelve years later 
(b. c. 191), when the temple, which had been 
vowed and ordered to be built in b. c. 208, 
was completed and dedicated by M. Junius 
Brutus. The festival lasted for six days, 
beginning on the 4th of April. The season of 
this festival, like that of tiie whole month in 
which it took place, was fall of general re- 
joicings and feasting. It was customary for 
the wealthy Romans on this occasion to in- 
vite one another mutually to their repasts. 
The games which were held at the Megalesia 
were purely scenic, and not circenses. They 
were at first held on the Palatine, in firont of 
the temple of the g^dess, but afterwards 
also in the theatres. The day which was 
especially set apart for the performance of 
scenic plays was tiie third of the festival. 
Slaves were not permitted to be present at 
the games, and the magistrates appeared 
dressed in a purple toga and praetexta, 
whence the proverb, purpura Megalenais, 
The games were under the superintendence 
of the curule aediles, and we know that four 
of the extant plays of Terence were performed 
at the Megalesia. 

MEMBRlNA. [Libek.] 

MENSA (rpdire^a), a table. The simplest 
kind of table was a round one with three 
legs, called in Greek rptirov;. Tables, how- 
ever, must usually have had four legs, as the 
etymology of Tpawe^a, the common word for 
table, indicates. For the houses of the opu- 
lent, tables were made of the most valuable 
and beautiful kinds of wood, especially of 
maple, or of the citrus of Africa, wliich was 
a species of cypress or Juniper. As the table 
was not large, it was usual to place the dishes 
and the various kinds of meat upon it, and 
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then to bring it thnt ftirnished to the place 
where the guests were reclining. On many 
occasions, indeed, each guest either had a 
small table to himself, or the company was 
divided into parties of two or three, with a 
separate table for each party, as is distinctly 
represented in the cat under Bymposivm. 
Hence we hare such phrases as mensam ajh. 
pomere or opponeref and men$am a*tferre or 
removere. The two principal courses of a 
deipnon and coena^ or a Greek and Roman 
dinner, were called respectively irpwni rpd- 
«^a, dcvTcpa rpdm^Of and metua prima, 
wtensa secunda, [Coena ; Dbiphom.] 

MENSAEII, MENBClIRII, or NtMt^- 
IArIi, a kind of public bankers at Rome 
who we^ appointed by the state; they were 
distinct from the argentarii, who were com- 
mon bankers, and did business on their own 
account [Aju>BirrABn.] The mensarii had 
their tables or banks {meruae) like ordinary 
bankers, in the forum, and in the name of 
the aerarium they offered ready money to 
debtors who could give security to the state 
for it. Such an expediency was devised by 
the state only in times of great distress, llie 
first time that mensarii {qmnqueviri mensarii) 
were appointed was in b. c. 852, at the time 
when the plebeians were so deeply involved 
in debt, that they were obliged to borrow 
money firom new creditors in order to pay 
the old ones, and thus ruined themselves 
completely. On this occasion they were also 
authorised to ordain that cattle or land should 
be received as payment at a fedr valuation. 
With the exception of this first time, they 
appear during the tin^e of the republic to 
have always been triumviri mensarii. One 
class of mensarii, however (perhaps an in- 
ferior order), the mennUarU or numtUariif 
seem to have been permanently employed by 
the state, and these must be meant when we 
read, that not only the aerarium, but also 
private individuals, deposited in their hands 
sums of money which they had to dispose of. 

MENSIS. [Calekdabium.] 

MERENDA. [Cokka.] 

METAE. [CiBcrs.] 

METALLUM (fi^aAAov), a mine and metal. 
The metals which have been known from the 
earliest period of which we have any informa- 
tion are those which were long distinguished 
as the seven principal metals, namely, gold, 
silver, copper, tin, iron, lead, and mercury. 
If to this list we add the compound of gold 
and silver called electrum, the compound of 
copper and tin called x"^^^ and aes (bronze), 
and steel, we have, in all probability, a com- 
plete list of the metals known to the Greeks 
and Romans, with the exception of zinc, 
wiiich they do not seem to have known as a 



metal, but only in its ores, and of Inraaa, 
which they regarded as a sort of bronze. The 
early Greeks were no doubt chiefly indebted 
for a supply of the various metals to the 
conmierce of the Phoenicians, who procured 
them principally fi*om Arabia and Spain, and 
tin from our own island and the East. They 
were perfectly acquainted with the pjnooesses 
of smelting the metal fi*om the ore, aikd cf 
foiling heated masses into the required 
shapes, by the aid of the hammer and tcmgs. 
The smith's instruments were the anvil 
ioKimv) with the block on which it rested 
(oic^ctof), the tongs (vypdypnn), and the 
hammer (Jpajurr^p, <r^vpa). The advances 
made in the art of metalloi^y in subse- 
quent times are chiefly connected with the 
improvements in the art of statuary. The 
method of worldng, as described in Homer, 
seems to have long prevailed, namely by 
beating out lumps of the material into the 
form proposed, and afterwards flttLog the 
pieces together by means of pins or keys. 
It was called (r^vp^TOv, from cr^vpo, a 
hammer. The next mode, among the Greeks, 
of executing metal works seems to have 
been by plating upon a nucleus, or general 
form, of wood — a practice which was em- 
ployed also by the Egyptians. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to determine at what date 
the casting of metal was introduced. Ac- 
cording to tha statements of Pausanias and 
Pliny, the art of casting in bronze and in 
iron was invented by Rhoecus and Theodoras 
of Samoe, who probably lived in the sixdi 
and fifth centuries before our era. 

METOICI (jUroiKoC), the name by which, 
at Athens and in other Greek states, the 
resident aliens were dedgnated. They must 
be distinguished from such strangers as made 
only a transitory stay in a place, for it was a 
chaxacteristic of a metoiciUy that he resided 
permanently in the city. No city of Greece 
perhaps had such a number of resident aliens 
as Athens, since none afforded to strangers so 
many facilities for carrying on mercantile 
business, or a more agreeable mode of living. 
In the census instituted by Demetrius Fhale- 
reus (b. c. 809), tiie number of resident aliens 
at Athens was 10,000, in which number 
women and children were probably not in- 
cluded. The jealousy with which the citizens 
of the ancient Greek republics kept their 
body clear of intruders, is also manifest in 
their regrulations concerning aliens. How- 
ever long they might have resided in Athens, 
they were always regarded as strangers, 
whence they are sometimes called {^«i, and 
to remind them of their position, they had on 
some occasions to perform certain degrading 
services for the Athenian citizens [Htbru- 
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phoria]. These services Trere, however, in 
all probability not intended to hurt the feel- 
ii^8 of the aliens, but were simply acts sym- 
bolical of their relation to the citizens. Aliens 
-were not allowed to acquire landed property 
in the state they had chosen for their resi- 
dence, and were consequently obliged to live 
in hired houses or apartments. As they did 
not constitute a part of the state, and wdre 
yet in constant intercourse and commerce with 
its members, every alien was obliged to select 
a citizen for his patron (irpoararr^), who was 
not only the mediator between them and the 
state, through whom alone they could trans- 
act any legal business, whether private or 
public, but was at the same time answerable 
(eyyvirnT?) to the state for the conduct of Ms 
client. On the other hand, however, the 
state allowed the aliens to carry on aU kinds 
of industry and commerce under the protec- 
tion of the law; in fact, at Athens nearly all 
business was in the hands of aliens, who on 
this account lived for the most part in the 
Peiraeeus. Each family of aliens, whether 
they availed themselves of the privilege of 
carrying on any mercantile business or not, 
had to pay an annual tax QitTouciov or ^eviica) 
of twelve drachmae, or if the head of the 
family was a widow, of only six drachmae. 
If aliens did not pay this tax, or if they 
assumed the right of citizens, and probably 
also in caise they refused to select a patron, 
they not only forfeited the protection of the 
state, but were sold as slaves. Extraordinary 
taxes and liturgies (turfftopai and Aetrovpyuu.) 
devolved upon aliens no less than ui>on citi- 
sens. The aliens were also obliged, like 
citizens, to serve in the regular armies and 
in the fleet, both abroad and at home, for the 
defence of the city. Those aliens who were 
exempt from the burthens peculiar to their 
class were called isoteles (uroreXeiO. They 
had not to pay the fitroutiov (arAeia /mtoi- 
Ktov), were not obliged to choose a Trpooranj?, 
and in fact enjoyed all the rights of citizens, 
except those of a political nature. Their con- 
dition was termed hroriAeui^ and l<Toiro\i,rt(a. 
METOPA or METOPJS (fwriiinj), the name 
applied to each of the spaces between the 
triglyphs in the frieze of the Doric order, and 
by metonyiuy to the sculptured ornament 
with which those spaces were filled up. In 
the original significance of the parts the tri- 
glyphs represent the ends of the cross-beams 
or Joists which rested on the architrave ; .the 
beds of these beams were called oirat, and 
hence the spaces between them titr&irtu. 
Originally they were left open ; next they 
were filled up with plain slabs, as in the 
propylaea at Eleusis, and many other build- 
ings, and lastly, but still at an early period. 



they were adorned with sculptures either in 
low or high relief. The metopes from the 
Parthenon in the British Museum are 
adorned with sculptures in high relief. 

METRETES (/aerpfijT^s), the principal Greek 
liquid measure. The Attic metretes was equal 
in capacity to the amphora, containmg 8 
galls. 7*365 pints, English. See the Tables. 
[Chovs : Choenix ; Xestes ; Cottla.] 

METROPOLIS. [CoLOKiA.] 

MILIARE, MILLIARIUM, or MILLE 
PASSUUM (/AiXtov), the Roman mile, con- 
sisted of 1000 paces (pasaus) of 5 feet each, 
and was therefore =5000 feet. Taking the 
Roman foot at 11*6496 English inches [Pes], 
the Roman mile would be 1618 English 
yards, or 142 yards less than the English 
statute mile. The most common term for 
the mile is mille passuum^ or only the initials 
M. P. ; sometimes the word passuum is omit- 
ted. The Roman mile contained 8 Greek 
stadia. The mile-stones along the Roman 
roads were called tnilliaria. They were also 
called lapides ; thus we have ad tertium lapi- 
dem (or without the word lapidem) for 3 
miles fi:om Rome. Aug^ustus erected a gilt 
pillar in the Forum, where the principal 
roads terminated, which was called milliO' 
Hum atireum; but the miles were not 
reckoned from it, but firom the gates of the 
city. Such central marks appear to have 
been common in the principal cities of the 
Roman empire. The "London-stone" in 
Cannon-street is supposed to have marked 
the cjentre of the Roman roads in Brftain. 

MIMXJS OufJMiX the name by which, in 
Greece and at Rome, a species of the drama 
was designated, though the Roman mimus 
differed essentially from the Greek. The 
Greek mimus seems to have originated among 
the Greeks of Sicily and southern Italy, and 
to have consisted originally of extemporary 
representations or imitations of ridiculous 
occurrences of common life at certain festi- 
vals. At a later period these rude repre- 
sentations acquired a more artistic form, 
which was brought to a high degree of per- 
fection by Sophron of Syracuse (about b. c. 
420). He wrote his pieces in the popular 
dialect of the Dorians and a kind of rhythmi- 
cal prose. Among the Romans the word 
mimus was applied to a species of dramatic 
plays as well as to the persons who acted in 
them. It is certain that the Romans did not 
derive their mimus from the Greeks in 
southern Italy, but that it was of native 
growth. The Greek mimes were written in 
prose, and the name fufMq was never applied 
to an actor, but if used of a person it signified 
one who made grimaces. The Roman mimes 
were imitations of foolish and mostly in« 
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decent oecnrrences, and scarcely differed from 
comedy except in consLsting more of gestures 
and ndmicry than of spoken dialogue. At 
Borne such mimes seem originally to have been 
exhibited at funerals, where one or more per- 
sons (mimt) represented in a burlefique manner 
the life of the deceased. If there were sereral 
mimi, one of them, or their leader, was called 
arehimimua. These coarse and indecent per- 
formances had greater charms for the Romans 
than the regular drama. They were performed 
on the stage as fiEuroes after tragedies, and 
during the empire they gradually supplanted 
the place of the Atellanae. It was peculiar to 
the actors in these mimes, to wear neither 
masks, the cothurnus, nor the soccus, whence 
they are sometimes called planipedes. 

MINA. [Talentum.] 

MIRMILLONES. [Gladiatoses.] 

MISSiO. [EXERCITUS.] 

MISSiO. [Gladiatorxs.] 

MITBA (jurpa\ in general a band of any 
kind, and specifically, (1) A belt or girdle 
worn by warriors round the waist. [Zona.] — 
( S ) A broad band of cloth worn round the 
head, to which the name of anadema was 
sometimes given. [Coma.] 

MODIUS, the principal dry measure of 
the Romans, was equal to one-third of the 
amphora, and therefore contained nearly two 
gallons English. (See the Tables.) The 
modius was one-sixth of the medimnus. 

MOLA (|bivAo$), a mill. All mills were an- 
ciently made of stone, the kind used being a 
volcanic trachyte or porous lava {pyrites^ 
tUieeSf pumiceas). Every mill consisted of 
two essential parts, the upper mill-stone, 
which was moveable (ca<f//ta, ovos, rb crt. 
^vAiof), and the lower, which was fixed and 
by much the larger of the two. Hence a 
niill is sometimes called tnolae in the plural. 
The principal mills mentioned by ancient 
authors are the following : — I. The hand- 
mill, or quern, called mola manuaria, versa" 
tiliSt or trusatilu. The hand-mills were 
worked among the Greeks and Romans by 
slaves. Their pistrinum was consequently 
proverbial as a place of painftil and degrading 
labour ; and this toil was imposed principally 
on women. II. The cattle-mill, mola asinO' 
riOf in which human labour was supplied by 
the use of an ass or some other animal. III. 
The water-mill {mola aqwuria^ vtpaXhj^). 
A cogged wheel, attached to the axis of the 
water wheel, turned another which was at- 
tached to the axis of the upper mill-stone : 
the com to be ground fell between the stones 
out of a hopper {wfundibukm), which was 
fixed above them. IV. The floating-milL 
V. The saw-milL VL The pepper-milL 



MONARCHIA Oovopxto), a general name 
for any form of government in which the su- 
preme functions of political administratin 
are in the hands of a single person. The 
term fiovopx^i is applied to such govemmenta, 
whether they are hereditary or elective, leg»l 
or usurped. In its commonest applicatkm, 
it is equivalent to iBatrtAcui, whether abeolate 
or limited. But the rule of an o ay mn Hn 
or a tyrant would equally be called a futwofix*^ 
Hence Plutarch uses it to express the LttiB 
dietatura. It is by a somewhat rhetorial 
use of the word that it is applied now and 
then to the S^hof' 

MONETA, the mint, or the place whm 
money was coined. The mint of Rome wm 
a building on the Capitoline, and attached to 
the temple of Juno Moneta, as the aerarimi 
was to the temple of Saturn. The offlcen 
who had the superintendence of the mint 
were the Triumviri Monetalea, who "wwe 
perhaps first appointed about b. c 269. 
Under the republic, the coining of moBtj 
was not a privilege which belonged exdu- 
sively to the state. The coins struck in the 
time of the republic mostly bear the nama 
of private individuals; and it would seem 
that every Roman citizen had the right cl 
having his own gold and silver coined in tite 
public mint, and under the superintendenee 
of its officers. Still no one till the time cl 
the empire had the right of putting his own 
image upon a coin ; Julius Caesar was ibe 
first to whom this privilege was granted. 

MONILE (ofmofX a necklace. NecUaeo 
were worn by both sexes among the most po- 
lished of those nations which the Greeks called 
barbarous, especially the Indians, the EgyP* 
tians, and the Persians. Greek and Boman 
females adopted them more particularly as a 
bridal ornament. They were of various forma, 
as may be seen by the following specimens:— 
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MdNtJMENTUM. [Funtts.] 
MORA. [ExEBCirvs.] 
MORTARIUM, also oaUed PILA and PI- 
IjUM (6Afu>i, lyfiij, ly8is\ a mortar. Before 
tlie inyention of mills [Mola] com was 
pounded and rubbed in mortars (ptttum), 
and hence the place for making bread, or the 
bake-house, was called pUtrinum, Also long 
after the introduction of mills this was an 
indi8i)en8able article of domestic furniture. 
Those used in pharmacy were sometimes 
made of Egyptian alabaster. The mortar 
-was also employed in pounding charcoal, rub- 
blngr it with glue, in order to make black 
IMdnt {atr amentum) ^ in making plaster for 
the walls of apartments, in mixing spices and 
fragrant herbs and flowers for the use of the 
kitchen, and in metallurgy, as in triturating 
cinnabar to obtain mercury from it by sub- 
limation. 

MULSUM. [Vnanf.] 
M0NERATOE. [Gladiatores.] 
MCNICEPS, MnNICIPIUM. [Colokia; 

FOXDEKATAS ClYITATIS.] 

MtJNUS. [HoNOEBS.] 
MtTNUS. [Gladiatoebs.] 
MURlLIS COBONA. [Coeona.] 
MUBBHINA VISA, or MUBBEA VASA, 
were first introduced into Bome by Pompey, 
who dedicated cups of this kind to Jupiter 
Capitolinus. Their value was very great. 
Nero gave 300 talents for a capis or drinking 
cap. These murrhine vessels came from the 
East, principally from places within the Par- 
thian empire, and chiefly firom Caramania. 
They were made of a substance formed by a 
moisture thickened in the earth by heat, and 
were chiefly valued on account of the variety 
of their colours. Modem writers differ much 
respecting the material of which they were 
composed, and some think they may have 
been true Chinese jrarcelain. 

MtJBUS, MOENIA (relxos), the wall of a 
city, in contradistinction to Paeies (roTxof ), 
the wall of a house, and Maceriaf a boundary 
wall. Wo find cities surrounded by massive 
walls at the earliest periods of Greek and 
Boman history. Homer speaks of the chief 
cities of the Argive kingdom as " the walled 
Tiryns," and " Mycenae the well-built city," 
attesting the gnreat antiquity of those identical 
gigantic walls which still stand at Tiryns and 
Mycenae,and which have been frequently attri- 
buted to the Cyclopes and Pelaagiana. Three 
principal species can be clearly distin- 
goished : — 1. That in which the masses of 
stone are of irregular shape and are put to. 
gether without any attempt to fit them into 
one another, the interstices being loosely 
filled in with smaller stones. An example is 
given in the annexed engraying. 2. In other 



cases we find the blocks still of irregular 
polygonal shapes, but their sides are sufflci- 




Ancient Wall at Tiryns. 

ently smoothed to make each fit accurately 
into the angles between the others, and their 
faces are cut so as to give the whole wall a 
toleraUy smooth surface. An example is given 
in the annexed engraving, 3. In the third spe- 




Ancfent Wall of Lariawi, the Acropolis of Aikos. 

oies, tiie blocks are laid in horizontal courses, 
more or less regular (sometimes indeed so 
irregular, that none of the horizontal joints 
are continuous), and with vertical joints 
either perpendicular or obliqve, and with aU 
the joints more or less accurately fitted. The 
walls of Mycenae present one of the ruder 
examples of this sort of structure ; and the 
following engraving of the " Lion Gate" of 
that fortress (so called from the rudely sculp- 
tured figures of lions) shows also the manner 
in which the gates of these three species of 
walls were built, by supporting an immense 
block of stone, for the lintel, upon two others, 
for jambs, the latter inclining inwards, so as 
to give more space than if they were up- 
right. — ^The materials employed in walls 
about the time of Pericles were various sorts 
of stone, and, in some of the most magnifi- 
cent temples, marble. The practice of put- 
ting a facing of marble over a wall of a com- 
moner material was introduced in the next 
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period of arohiteetaral history. For bnild- 
inirs of a oimunon sort, the materials em- 




ADdent Wall at Hjroenae. 



ployed were smaller stones, rough or squared, 
or flints, as well as bricks. These were 
bound together with various kinds of mortar 
or cement, composed of lime mixed with dif- 
ferent sands and volcanic earths. The history 
of Boman masonry is not very different from 
that of the Greek. — ^The most ancient works 
at Rome, such as the Career Mamertinusy 
the Cloaca Maxima^ and the Servian Walls, 
were constructed of massive quadrangular 
hewn stones, placed together without ce- 
ment. [Cloaca.] Five species of Roman ma- 
sonry may be distinguished ; namely, 1. when 
the blocks of stone are laid in alternate 
courses, lengthwise in one course, and cross- 
wise in the next ; this is the most common ; 
2. when the stones in each course are laid 
alternately along and across ; this construc- 
tion was usual when the walls were to 
be faced with slabs of marble ; 3. when they 
are laid entirely lengthwise; 4. entirely 
crosswise ; and 5. when the courses are al-* 
ternately higher and lower than each other. 
As by the Greeks, so by the Romans, walls 
of a commoner sort were built of smaller 
quarried stones {eaemeata) or of bricks. The 
excellence of the cement which the Romans 
used enabled them to construct walls of very 
small rough stones, not laid in courses, but 
held together by the mortar ; this structure 
was called opus ineertum. Another structure 
of which the Romans made great use, and 
which was one of the most durable of all, 
was that composed of courses of flat tiles. 
Such courses were also introduced in the 
other kinds of stone and brick walls, in which 
they both served as bond-courses, and, in the 
lower part of the wall, kept the damp from 
riJing from the ground. Brick walls covered 



with stucco were exceedingly eommom vriOk 
the Romans: even cohunna were made of 
brick covered with stucco. 

MUBCt^LUS was a kind of vinea, one oS 
the smaller military machinets by which the 
besiegers of a town were protected. 

MCs£XJM (/MnKTCiov), the name of an insti- 
tution founded by Ptolemy FhHadelphiu. 
about B. c. 280, for the promoti<Hi of learn- 
ing and the support of learned men. The 
museum formed part of the palace, and con- 
tained cloisters or porticoes (wvpurarosX a 
public theatre or lecture^xwm (c^^Bpa), and 
a large hall (oIkos fieya«X where the learned 
men dined tc^ther. The museum was sup- 
ported by a common ftind, sapplied appa- 
rently from the public treasury; and the 
whole institution was under the superin- 
tendence of a priest, who was ai^xnnted by the 
king, and after Egypt became a province of 
the Roman empire, by the Caesar. Botanical 
and zoological gardens appear to have been 
attached to the museum. 

MTRXI (jivpioi), the name given to tJie 
popular assembly of the Arcadians, which 
was established after the overthrow of the 
Spartan supremacy by the battle of Leuctra, 
and which used to meet at M^^opolis in 
order to determine upon matters aftecCzn^ 
the whole people. 

MTSIA (jtv<na\ a festival celebrated hf 
the inhabitants of Pellene in Achaia in ho- 
nour of Demeter Mysia, which lasted for 7 
days. 

MTSTSRIA. The names by which mys- 
teries or mystic festivals were designated in 
Greece, are ftvor^pio, TcAmu, and opyta. The 
name opyia (from iopya) originally signified 
only sacrifices accompanied by certain cere- 
monies, but it was afterwards applied eepe- 
cially to the ceremonies observed in the wor- 
ship of Dionysus, and at a still later period 
to mysteries in general. TeAerq signifies, in 
general, a religious festival, but more par- 
ticularly a lustration or ceremony performed 
in order to avert some calamity, ^ther pubBe 
or private. "HLwrniptov signifies, properiy 
speaking, the secret part of the worship, bat 
was also used in the same sense as rcAcnfy 
and for mystic worship in generaL Mys- 
teries in general may be defined as sacrifices 
and ceremonies which took place at night or 
in secret within some sanctuary, which the 
uninitiated were not allowed to enter. What 
was essential to them, were objects of wor- 
ship, sacred utensils, and traditions witii 
their interpretation, which were withheld 
firom all persons not initiated. The most 
celebrated mysteries in Greece were those </ 
Samothraee and Eleusis, which are described 
in separate articles. [Cabeiua ; Elsuszku.] 
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NAENIA. [Fmros.] 
NATATIO, NATXtOrIUM. [Balnbtjh.] 
T^AyXLIA, docks at Eome where 'ships 
'were built, laid up, and refitted. They were 
attached to the emporium outside of the Porta 
TTrigemina, and were connected with the 
Tiber. The emiK>rium and navalia were first 
included within the walls of the city by 
i^nrelian. — The docks (veuKroueoi or vc«i>pia) 
in the Peiraeeus at Athens cost 1000 talents, 
•nd having been destroyed in the anarchy 
'w^ere again restored and finally completed by 
I^ycurgns, the contemporary of Demosthenes. 
They were under the superintendence of 
regular officers, called iirifteAip-al twv ww- 

NAvALIS corona. [CJokoka.] 
NAVARCHUS (mwopx©?), the name by 
-which the Greeks designated both the captain 
of a. single ship, and the admiral of a fleet. 
The office itself was called vaaiapxia. The 
admiral of the Athenian fleet was always one 
of the ten generals (jTrftarrfyoL) elected every 
year, and he had either the whole or the 
chief command of the fleet. The chief offi- 
cers who served under him were the tri- 
m^arohs and the pentecontarchs, eadi of whom 
commanded one vessel ; tiie inferior officers 
in the vessels were the Kv^pvrfrax or helms- 
men, the KtXeuarai or commanders of the 
rowers, and the w-pttparot, who must have 
been employed at the prow of the vessels. 
Other Greek states who kept a navy had 
likewise their navarchs. The chief admiral 
of the Spartan fleet was called navarchus, 
and the second in command epittoleus (cin. 
oToAews). The same person was not allowed 
to hold the office of navarchus two successive 
years at Bparta. [Epistoleits.] 

NAUCRAiaA (vavKpaptaX the name of a 
division of the inhabitants of Attica. The 
four ancient phylae were each divided into 
three phratries, and each of these twelve 
phratries into four naucraries, of which there 
were thus forty-eight, what the naucraries 
were previous to the legislation of Solon is 
not stated anywhere, but it is not improbable 
that they were jralitical divisions similar 
to the demes in the constitution of Cleis- 
thenes, and were made perhaps at the time 
of the institution of the nine archons, for the 
purpose of regulating the liturgies, taxes, or 
flnancial and military aff'airs in general. At 
any rate, however, the naucraries before the 
time of Solon can have had no connection 
with the navy, for the Athenians then had 
no navy ; the word mvKpapos therefore can- 



not be derived from vow, ship, but must 
come from yautf, and vavupopos is thus only 
another form for vavKXripo^ in the sense of a 
householder, as vavkov was used for the rent 
of a house. Solon in his legislation retained 
the old institution of the naucraries, and 
charged each of them with the equipment of 
one trireme and with the mounting of two 
horsemen. All military aflPairs, as far as 
regards the defraying of expenses, probably 
continued as before to be regulated accord- 
ing to naucraries. Cleisthenes, in his change 
of the Solonian constitution, retained the 
division into naucraries for military and 
flnancial purposes; but he increased their 
number to fifty, making five for each of his 
ten tribes ; so that now the number of their 
ships was increased from forty-eight to fifty, 
and tiiat of horsemen from ninety-six to one 
hundred. The statement of Herodotus, that 
the Athenians in their war against Aegina 
had only fifty ships of their own, is thus 
perfectly in accordance with the fifty nau- 
craries of Cleisthenes. The functions of the 
former vwiKpapw,, or the heads of their re- 
spective naucraries, were now transferred to 
the demarchs. [Demabchi.] The obligation 
of each naucrary to equip a ship of war for 
the service of the repuhUc may be regarded 
as the first form of trierarchy. As the sys- 
tem of trierarchy became developed and 
established, this obligation of the naucraries 
appears to have gradually ceased, and to have 
fEdlen into disuse. [Tsixkakchia.] 

NAUCRARUS. [NAiJcaAKiA.] 

NAVIS, NAVIGIUM (fow, irXoiov), a 
ship. The numerous fleet, witii which the 
Greeks are said to have sailed to the coast 
of Asia Minor, must on the whole be re- 
garded as sufficient evidence of the extent 
to which' navigation was carried on in those 
times, however much of the detail in the 
Homeric description may have arisen from 
the poet's own imagination. In the Ho- 
meric catalogue it is stated that each of the 
flfty Boeotian ships carried 120 warriors, 
and a ship which carried so many cannot 
have been of very small dimensions. What 
Homer states of the Boeotian vessels applies 
more or less to the ships of other Greeks. 
These boats were provided with a mast 
(i<rros) which was fastened by two ropes 
(irp^Tovoi) to the two ends of the ship, so that 
when the rope connecting it with the prow 
broke, the mast would fall towards the stem, 
where it might kUl the helmsman. The mast 
could be erected or taken down as necessity 
required. They also had sails (i<rTta), but 
no deck; each vessel however appears to 
have had only one sail, which was used in 
favourable winds ; and tiie principal means of 
s 2 
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propelling the reaael lay in the rowers, who 
sat npon henohes (xAiftfics). The oars were 
listened to the side of the ship with leathern 
thongs (rpowoi 5«p^Ttvot), in which they 
were turned as a key in its hole. The ships 
in Homer are mostly called black OUAotvat), 
probably because they were painted or oo- 
rered with a black substance, such as pitch, 
to protect the wood against the influence of 
the water and the air; sometimes other 
colours, such as /lAtXrov, minium (a red co- 
lour), were used to adorn the sides of the 
ships near the prow, whence Homer occa- 
tdonaUy caUs ships |bnAToir«i/>5ot, ». e. red- 
cheeked ; they were also painted occasionally 
with a purple colour i^vucondpijioi). When 
the Greeks had landed on the coast of Troy, 
the ships were drawn on land, and fastened 
at the poop to large stones with a rope which 
served as anchors. The Oreeks then sur- 
rounded the fleet with a fortification to secure 
it against the attacks of the enemy. This 
custom of drawing the ships uiK>n the shore, 
when they were not used, was followed in 
later times also, as every one will remember 
from the accounts in Caesar's CTommentaries. 
in the Odyssey (v. 243, &c.) the building of a 
boat (ffx«*«*) is described, though not with the 
minuteness which an actual ship-builder might 
wish for. Ulysses first cuts down with his axe 
twenty trees, and prepares the wood for his 
purpose by cutting it smooth and giving it the 
proper shape. He then bores the holes for 
nails and hooks, and fits the planks together 
and fastens them with nails. He rounds 
the bottom of the ship like that of a broad 
tran8i>ort vessel, and raises the bulwark 
(ucpia), fitting it ui>on the numerous ribs of 
the ship. He afterwards covers the whole 
of the outside with planks, which are laid 
across the ribs fl:om the keel upwards to the 
bulwark : next the mast is made, and the 
sail-yard attached to it, and lastly the rudder. 
When the ship is thus far completed, he 
raises the bulwark still higher by a wicker- 
work which goes all around the vessel, as a 



protection i^ainst the waves. This raised 
bulwark of wickerwork and the like was 
used in later times also. For ballast Ulysses 
throws into the ship v^, which according to 
the Scholiast consisted of wood, stones, and 
sand. Calypso then brings him materials to 
make a sail of, and he £Eutens the vwtfiot or 
ropes which run from the top of the mast to 
the two ends of the yard, and also the ko^m 
with which the sail is drawn up or let down. 
The ir6Sti mentioned in this piassage were 
undoubtedly, as in the later times* the nqies 
attached to the two lower comers of the 
square sail. The ship of which the building 
is thus described was a small boat, a tnc^*^ 
as Homer calls it ; but it had like all the Ho- 
meric ships a round or flat bottom. Greater 
ships must have been of a more complicated 
structure, as ship-builders are praiaed as 
artists. Below (p. 266), a representation of 
two boats is given which appear to bear 
great resemblance to the one of which the 
building is described in the Odyssey. — ^The 
Corinthians were the flrst who brought the 
art of ship-building nearest to the point at 
which we find it in the time of Thuoydides, 
and they were the first who introduced diips 
with three ranks of rowers (vpt^pctv, 2W- 
remea). About b. o. 700, Ameinocles the 
Corinthian, to whom this invention is ascribed, 
made the Samians acquainted with it ; bat it 
must have been preceded by that of the 
BvremeSf that is, ships with two ranks of 
rowers, which Pliny attributes to the Ery- 
thraeans.* These innovations however do not 
seem to have been generally adopted for a 
long time ; for we read that about the time of 
Cyrus the Phocaeans introduced long sharp- 
keeled ships called invTiiK6v7opoi. These be- 
longed to the class of long war-ships (f^cc 
fitucpcUX and had fifty rowers, twenty-five on 
each cdde of the ship, who sat in one row. 
It is further stated that before this time 

• Biremes are sometime* called by the Greeks ftucpora* 
The name biremis is also apfdied to a little boct n 
by only two oais. 
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vessels called orpoyyuAot, with large round or 
rather flat bottoms, had been used exclu- 
sively by all the lonians in Asia. At this 
period most Greeks seem to have adopted the 
longr ships with only one rank of rowers on 
each side (Moneris). Their name yaried ac- 
cordingly as they had fifty (irevniic<iin-opoi), 
or thirty (TpuixdvTopoi), or even a smaller 
nnniber of rowers. A ship of war of this 
class is represented in the preceding woodcut. 
The following cut contains a beautiful frag- 
ment of a Biremis with a complete deck. An- 
other specimen of a small Biremis is given 
farther on. — ^The first Greek people whom 
'we know to have acquired a navy of import- 
ance were the Ck)rinthians, Samians, and 
Phocaeans. About the time of Cyrus and 
Cambyses the Ck)rinthian Triremes were ge- 
nerally adopted by the Sicilian tyrants and 



by the Corcyraeans, who isoon acquired the 
most powerful navies among the Greeks. In 
other parts of Greece and even at Athens 
and in Aegina the most common vessels 
about this time were long ships with only 
one rank of rowers on each side. Athens, 
although the foundation of its maritime 
power had been laid by Solon [Natjcrakia], 
did not obtain a fleet of any importance until 
the time of Themistocles, who persuaded the 
Athenians to build 200 Triremes for the purpose 
of carrying on the war against Aegina. But 
even then ships were not provided with com- 
plete decks (Ka-morptS/yiaTa) covering the 
whole of the vessel. Ships with only a 
partial deck or with no deck at all, were 
called a^fKueroL i^e;, and in Latin navea aper- 
toe. Even at the time of the Persian war, 
the Athenian ships were without a complete 




Biremis. O^inckelinaim, pU 207.) 
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deck. Ships which had a complete deck were 
called Karai^aicToi, and the deck itself leara- 
arptafia. At the time when Themistocles in- 
duced the Athenians to buHd a fleet of 200 
sail he also carried a decree, that every year 
twenty new Triremes should be built trom the 
produce of the mines of Laurium. After the 
time of Themistocles as many as twenty Tri- 
remes must have been built every year both in 
times of war and of peace, as the average 
number of Triremes which was always ready 
amounted to between three and four hun- 
dred. Such an annual addition was the 
more necessary, as the vessels were of a light 
structure and did not last long. The whole 
superintendence of the building of new Tri- 
remes was in the hands of the senate of the 
Five Hundred, but the actual business was en- 
trusted to a committee called the rpn^pon-oioi, 
one of whom acted as their treasurer, and 
had in his keeping the money set apart for 
the purpose. Under the Macedonian supre- 
macy the Rhodians became the greatest ma- 
ritime power in Greece. The navy of Sparta 



was never of great importance. Navigation 
remained for the most part what it had been 
before ; the Greeks seldom ventured out into 
the open sea, and it was generally considered 
necessary to remain in sight of the coast or 
of some island, which also served as guides 
in daytime : in the night the position, rising 
and setting of the different stars answered 
the same purpose. In winter navigation 
generally ceased altogether. In cases where 
it would have been necessary to coast around 
a considerable extent of country, which was 
connected with the main land by a narrow 
neck, the ships were sometimes drawn across 
the neck of land trom one sea to the other, 
by machines called oAicot. This was done 
most f^quently across the isthmus of Co- 
rinth. — The various kinds of ships used by 
the Greeks might be divided, according to 
the number of ranks of rowers employed in 
them, into Moneres, Biremes, Triremes, Qua- 
driremes, Quinqueremes, &c., up to the enor- 
mous ship with forty ranks of rowers, built 
by Ptolemaeus Philopator. But all these ap- 
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pear to haTe been- oonstrncted on the same 
principle, and it is more convenient to divide 
them into ships of war and ships of burden 
(^opruca, ^pn^yol, o^xditi, irAout, rrpoy 
yv'Aot, naves onerariaet naves actuariae). 
Ships of the latter kind were not calculated 
for quick movement or rapid sailing, hut to 
carry the greatest possible quantity of goods. 
Hence their structure was bulky, their bottom 
round, and although they were not without 
rowers, yet the chief means by which tliey 
were propelled were their sails. The most 
common ships of war in the earlier times 
were the pentecontori (ireKnjwii'ropot), but 
afterwards they were chiefly Triremes, and 
the latter are frequently designated only by 
the name >^c$, while all the others are called 
by the name indicating their peculiar cha- 
racter. Triremes however were again di- 
vided into two classes : the one consisting of 
real men-of-war, which were quick-sailing 
vessels (raxeuu), and the other of transports 
either for soldiers (arpariMTiSet or oirAira- 
yuyyoi) or for horses (iinniyol, tinrayuyoC). 
Ships of this class were more heavy and awk- 
ward, and were therefore not used in battle 
except in cases of necessity. The ordinary 
size of a war galley may be inferred from 
the fact that the average number of men en- 
gaged in it, including the crew and marines, 
was two hundred, to whom on some occa- 
sions as many as thirty epibatae were added. 
[Epibatae.] — ^Vessels with more than three 
ranks of rowers on each side were not con- 
structed in Greece till about the year 400 
B. c, when Dionysius I., tyrant of Syracuse, 
who bestowed great care upon his navy, built 
the first Quadriremes (rtrprjpeis), and Quin- 
queremes (irevnqpei^). In the reign of Dio- 
nysius II., Hexeres (ef^peis) are also men- 
tioned. After the time of Alexander the 
Great the use of vessels with four, five, and 
more ranks of rowers became very general, 
and it is well known that the first Punic war 
was chiefiy carried on with Quinqueremes. 
Ships with twelve, thirty, or even forty ranks 
of rowers, such as they were built by Alex- 
ander and the Ptolemies, appear to have 
been mere curiosities, and did not come into 
common use. The Athenians at first did not 
adopt vessels larger than Triremes, probably 
because they thought that with rapidity and 
skill they could do more than with large and 
unwieldy ships. In the year b. c. 856 they 
continued to use nothing but Triremes ; but 
in B. c. 330 the republic had already a num- 
ber of Quadriremes, which was afterwards 
increased. The first Quinqueremes at Athens 
are mentioned in a docimient belonging to 
the year b. c. 325. — ^Among the smaller 
vessels we may mention the &Karos or 



oKdriov, which seems to have been s 
used as a ship of burden. The name Seaphs 
((Ticd^) denotes a small skiff or life-boat, 
which was commonly attached to mCTchant- 
men for the purpose of saving the crew in 
danger. — Libumot or Libumicoj in Gredc 
\ipvpvii or AijSvpvbi', is a name given appa- 
rently to every war-ship, firom a Xaresae up 
to those with six lines of rowers <m each 
side, but in the time of Augustus, libumae 
even with six lines of rowers were considered 
small and swift in comparison with the on- 
wieldy ships of Antony at Actium. Thej 
were usually provided with a beak, whence » 
navis rostrata is generally the same as a 
Libuma. They were first constructed by the 
Libumians (whence they derived their nante), 
and formed the main part of the fleet of Ao* 
gustus in the battle of Actium. — Every Tcssel 
at Athens, as in modem times, had a name 
given to it, which was generally of the femi- 
nine gender. The Eomans sometimes gave 
to their ships masculine names. The GnA 
names were either taken from ancient he- 
roines such as Nausicaa, or they were abstract 
words such as Forethought^ Safety^ ChM- 
ance, &c. In many cases the name of tite 
builder also was added. — ^The Romans appear 
to have first become aware of the importanee 
of a fleet during the second Samnite war, in 
the year b. c. 811 : when duumviri navalet 
were for the first time appointed by tiw 
people. The ships which the Bomans nov 
built were undoubtedly Triremes. This fleet, 
however insignificant it may have been, con- 
tinued to be kept up until the time when 
Rome became a real maritime power. In the 
year b. g. 260, when the Romans saw that 
without a navy they could not carry on the 
war against Carthage with any advantage, 
the senate ordained that a fieet should he 
built. Triremes would now have been of ao 
avail against the high-bulwarked vess^ 
(Quinqueremes) of the Carthaginians. Bat 
the Romans would have been unable to build 
others had not fortunately a Carthaginian 
Quinquereme been wrecked on the coast of 
Bruttium, and fallen into their hands. This 
wreck the Romans took as their model, and 
after it built 120, or according to others ISO 
ships. From this time forward the lUunans 
continued to keep up a powerfid navy. To- 
wards the end of the Republic they also in- 
creased the size of their ships, and built w» 
vessels of from six to ten ranks of rowe» 
The construction of their ships, however, 
scarcely differed from that of Greek vessels; 
the only great difference was that the IU»n«n 
galleys were provided with a greater variety 
of destructive engines of war than those U 
the Greeks. They even erected turres and 
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tabnlata upon the decks of their great men- 
of-"war {naves turritae)f and fought upon 
tliem. as if they were standing upon the walls 
of a fortress (see cut, p. 260). 

^We now proceed to describe the parts 
of ancient vessels. — 1. The prow (irpwpa or 
IMTtuirov, prora) was generally ornamented on 
botli sides with figures, which were either 
painted upon the sides or laid in. It seems 
to bave been very common to represent an 
eye on each side of the prow. Upon the 
pro-w^ or fore-deck there was always some 



emblem (««pabTj/»oi», insigne^ figw a) by which 
the ship was distinguished from others. At the 
head of the prow there projected the oroAos, 
and its extremity was termed axftoar^Ktov, 
which was frequently made in the shape of 
an animal or a helmet. It appears to have 
been sometimes covered with brass and to 
have served as an embole (e/u./3o\^) against 
the enemy's vessels. The aKpoo-ToAtoi* is some- 
times designated by the name of x^vurxof 
{ttom x^v, a goose), because it was formed in 
the shape of the head or neck 3f a gooee or 
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swan, as in the aocompanying woodcut. The 
cheniiKus was often gilt and made of bronze. 




Cbwiknw. (From • Pamtiiig at Herculaneum.) 

Juit below the prow and projecting a little 
aboTC the keel was the Bottrum (e/ui/3oAof, 
tjiPokw) or beak, which consiBted of a beam, 
to which were attached sharp and pointed 
irons, or the head of a ram and the like. 
This iinfioKoi was used for the purpose of at- 



tacking another Tessel and of brealdng ib 
sides. These beaks were at fint alw»)i 
above the water and visible; aflcrwaida thej 
were attached lower, so that thej wen in- 
visible, and thus became stiU more oaager- 
ous to other ships. The annexed woodcnii 
represent three different beaks of dupe. 
The command in the prow of a vessel vai 
exercised by an oflacer called wp«p«vs,who 
seems to have been next in rank to the 
steersman, and to have had the care of the 
gear, and the command over the rowers— 1 
The stem {vpviuni, puppis) was genenHy 
above the other parts of the deck, and in it 
the helmsman had his elevated seat It it 
seen in the representations of ancient veo^ 
to be rounder than the prow, though its a- 
tremity is likewise sharp. The stem was, 
like the prow, adorned in various ways, tat 
especially with the image of the tatetery 
deity of the ve^lsel {tutela). In some repie- 
sentations a kind of roof is formed over the 
head of the steersman, and the upper put 
of the stern firequently has an elegant onuir 
ment called aplustre^ and in Greek a^Ao<nor, 
which constituted the highest part of tie 
poop. It formed a corresponding ornament 
to the oicpoordXiOF at the prow. At the 
Junction of the aplustre with the stern on 




BiMtn, Baak* of Ships. (MoDtfaucoo, pi. 188.) 



which it was based, we commonly observe 
an ornament resembling a circular shield: 
this was called amriZtlov or flUrvt^urn}. It is 
seen on the two aplustria here represented. 
The aplustre rose immediately behind the 
gubemator, and served in some degree to 
protect him trom. wind and rain. Sometimes 



there appears, beside the aplustre, a pole, to 
which a flllet or pennon (reuvia) was attached, 
which served both to distinguish and ad<Hii 
the vessel, and also to show the direction of 
the wind. — 8. The rpA^ is the bulwark of 
the vessel, or rather the uppermost edge of 
it. In small boats the pegs (aicaAfuK, sMiMt) 
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"betrweem Vhich the oars more, and to which 
tliey are fastened by a thong (Tpon-oM^p), 




Aphlaatoo, Apluftnit 

"were upon the rpatjrri^. In all other vessels 
tlie oars passed through holes in the side of 
the ressel (h<f>daXfioCf rpr^fLaray or Tpwnjfuxra). 
— 4. The middle part of the deck in most 
ships of war appears to have been raised 
above the bulwark, or at least to a level with 
its upper edge, and thus enabled the soldiers 
to occupy a position from which they could 
see far around and hurl their darts against 
the enemy. Such an elevated deck appears 
In the annexed woodcut representing a 
Moneris. In this instance the flag is stand- 
ing upon the hind-deck. — 5. One of the most 
interesting, as well as important parts in the 




Moncm (From a Pftinting at Pompeii.) 



arrangements of the Biremes, Triremes, &c., 
is the position of the ranks of rowers, from 
which the ships themselves derive their 
names. Various opinions have been enter- 
tained by those who have written upon this 
subject. Thus much is certain, that the 
different ranks of rowers, who sat along the 
sides of a vessel, were placed one above the 
other. In ordinary vessels, from the Moneris 
up to the Quinqueremis, each oar was 
managed by one man. The rowers sat upon 
little benches attached to the ribs of the 
vessel, and called eSwAta, and in Latin fori 
and transtra. The lowest row of rowers 
was called eoAofAos, the rowers themselves, 
OaXoLfUTM or daAa/mioi. The uppermost ordo 
of rowers was called dpaiw, and the rowers 
themselves 6paviTai. The middle ordo or 
ordines of rowers were called ^vya, ^vyioi or 
^vyiTai. Each of this last class of rowers 
had likewise his own seat, and did not, as 
some have supposed, sit upon benches run- 
ning across the vessel. The gear of a vessel 
was divided into wooden and hanging gear 
(jTKtvi) ^vAiva, and ctkcvij Kpefjuurra). 

I. Wooden Geab. — 1. Oars (icciirai, remi). 
The collective term for oars is rappdi, which 
properly signified only the blade or flat part 
of the oar, but was afterwards used as 
a collective expression for all the oars, with 
the exception of the rudder. The oars varied 
in size accordingly as they were used by a 
lower or higher ordo of rowers, and from the 
name of the ordo by which they were used, 
they also received their special names, viz., 
Kfovai 6aXdfiuUf ^Hyiai^ and OpavCnSe^. Each 
Trireme had on an average 170 rowers. In 
a Roman Quinquereme during the first Punic 
war, the average number of rowers was 800 ; 
in later times we evbn find as many as 400. 
The lower part of the holes through which 
the oars passed appears to have been covered 
with leather (ouricwfux), which also extended 
a little way outside the hole. — 2. The rudder 
(TTTiSuAtoi', gubemaculum). Before the inven- 
tion of the rudder, vessels must have been 
prcipeUed and guided by the oars alone. 
ThiA circumstance may account for the form 
uf the ancient rudder, as well as for the 
mode of using it. It was like an oar with a 
vety ^road blade, and was commonly placed 
on ciich side of the stem, not at its extre- 
mity. The annexed woodcut presents ex- 
amples of its appearance as it is frequently 
exhibited on gems, coins, and other works of 
art. The figure in the centre shows a Triton 
biowtng the buccina, and holding a rudder 
□Tcr his shoulder. The left-hand figure 
rpprestfuts a rudder with its helm or tiller 
crofi^d by the cornucopia. In the third 
figure Yenus leans with her left arm upon a 
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mdder to indicate her origin from the sea. 
The rudder was managed by the gubemator 
(jcv/3cpn|Ti|«), who is also called the rector 
maoit as cUstingoished frt>m the magitter. 



A ship had sometimes one, bat more cam- 
monly two mdders ; but they were managed 
by the same steersman to prevent conAiaon. 
In larger ships the two rudders were jdned 




Gubemacula, rudden. (Fhun an ancient Lamp and Gem*.) 



by a pole, which was moved by the guber- 
nator, and kept the rudders parallel. The 
contrivances for attaching the two rudders 
to one another and to the sides of the ship, 
are called ^evyAot or ^ev<cT»ipMu. — 3. Ladder* 
(«Ai/Muct8e5, KcUae). Each Trireme had two 
wooden ladders, and the same seems to have 
been the case in rpwK6vTopw.. — 4. Poles or 
punt poles (icoiTt)t, conti). Three of these, 
of diflferent lengths, belonged to every Tri- 
reme. — 5. IlapaoTdrat or supports for the 
masts. They seem to have been a kind of | 
props placed at the foot of the masts. — 6. \ 
The mast (ionk, maliu). The ancients had 



vessels with one, two, or three masts. The 
foremast was called cucoTetoy, the mainmMti 
l<rr^ fieyai, A triaconter, or a vessel with 
30 rowers, had likewise two masts, and the 
smaller mast here, as well as in a trireme, 
was near the prow. In three-masted TC«el» 
the largest mast was nearest the stem. The 
masts as well as the yards were osnallyof 
llr. The part of the mast immediately atore 
the yard {antenna) ^ formed a structure dad' 
lar to a drinking-cup, and bore the name (rf 
carcJienum (^Kopxnawv). Into it the manaeri 
ascended in order to manage the sail » 
obtain a distant view, or to discharge nu* 
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siles. Breastworks (dfttpoxia) were fixed to 
't;'tiese structures, so as to supply the place of 
defensive armour; and pulleys (rpoxi^Auu, 
^rochleae) for hoisting up stones and weapons 
£Voin below. The continuation of the mast 
a,boTe the carchesium was called the "dis- 
taff" (iikcucarriX corresponding to our top- 
xziast or top-gallant mast. — 7. The parda 
(fcepo, icepauu, antennae). The mainyard 
•y^aa fastened to the top of the mast by ropes 
termed ceruehif as seen in the preceding wood- 
out. To the mainyard was attached the 
TTininwail, which was hoisted or let down as 
the occasion might require. In the two ex- 
tremities of the yard {comua, axpoK^pauu), 
ropes {ceruehif mjpovxoi) were attached, which 
passed to the top of the mast ; and by means 
of these ropes and the pulleys connected 
-Dirith them, the yard and sail, guided by the 
lioop, were hoisted to the height required. 
There are numerous representations of an- 
cient ships in which the antenna is seen, as 
in the two woodcuts here appended. In the 
second of them there are ropes hanging 
down firom the antenna, the object of which 
-was to enable the sailors to turn the antenna 
and the sail according to the wind. 




Antennae. (From ancient Gems.) 



n. Hakgino Gkas. — 1. Hypozomata fYiro- 
^w/tara), thick and broad ropes running in 
a horizontal direction around the ship firom 
the stem to the prow, and intended to keep 
the whole fabric t(^ther. They ran round the 
vessel in sereral circles, and at certain dis- 
tances firom one another. The Latin name for 
vir6^io(tA is tonmentum. Sometimes they were 
taken on board when a yessel sailed, and not 
put on till it was thought necessary. The 
act of putting them on was called viro^btv- 
vvveUf or Sui$ntvvvv(Uf or ^«Mnu. A Trireme 
reqnhredfour viro^MfiaTa. — 2. The sail {'ItrrCov, 
velum). Most ancient ships had only one 
sail, which was attached with the yard to 
the great mast. In a Trireme also one sail 
might be sufficient, but the trierarch might 
nerertheless add a second. As each of the 
two masts of a Trireme had two sail-yards, 
it ftirther follows that each Qiast might have 
two sails, one of which was placed lower 
than the other. The two belonging to the 



main-mast were called iorCa fMyoAo, and 
those of the fore-mast larCa axareta. The 
former were used on ordinary occasions, but 
the latter probably only in cases when it was 
necessary to sail with extraordinary speed. 
The sails of the Attic war-galleys, and of 
most ancient ships in general, were of a 
square form. Whether tiiangrular sails were 
ever used by the Greeks, as has been fire- 
quently supposed, is very doubtful. The 
Romans, however, used triangular sails, 
which they called Suppara, and which had 
the shape of an inverted Greek A (v)* the 
upper side of which was attached to the 
yard. — 3. Cordage (ronela) differed from the 
axoivCa or icoAoi. The axo'**"* {f^*nes) are 
the strong ropes to which the anchors were 
attached, and by which a ship was fastened 
to the land ; while the ron-cui were a lighter 
kind of ropes and made with greater care, 
which were attached to the masts, yards, 
and sails. Each rope of this kind was made 
for a distinct purpose and place (tiJito?, whence 
the name roireut). The following kinds are 
most worthy of notice : — a. KoX^^ia or koAoi, 
were probably the ropes by which the mast 
was fastened to both sides of the ship, so 
that the irp6rovoi m the Homeric ships were 
only an especial kind of xoAxpSio, or the 
KoXtfSia themselves differently placed. . In 
later times the irp^rovos was the rope which 
went from the top of the mainmast Cicapx^. 
<riov) to tiie prow of the ship, and thus was 
what is now called the main-stay. h. Ceruchi 
(xepoOxoi, i(i6.vT€i), ropes which ran from the 
two ends of the sail-yard to the top of the 
mast. In more ancient vessels the Ifios con- 
sisted of only one rope; in later times it 
consisted of two, and sometimes four, which 
uniting at the top of the mast, and there 
passing through a ring, descended on the 
other side, where it formed the eirirovo?, 
by means of which the sail was drawn up or 
let down, c, ayKoim, Latin anquina^ was 
the rope which went from the middle of a 
yard to the top of the mast, and was intendeu 
to facilitate the drawing up and letting dowi. 
of the saiL d. U68n {pedes) were in latex 
times, as in the poems of Homer, the ropes 
attached to the two lower comers of a squart 
sail. These v68ti ran from the ends of the 
sail to the sides of the vessel towards the 
stem, where they were fastened with rings 
attached to the outer side of the bulwark. 
e. 'Yir^Ku were the two ropes attached to 
the two ends of the sail-yard, and thence 
came down 'to a part of the ship near the 
stem. Their object was to move the yard 
according to the wind. In Latin they are 
called opifera, which is, perhaps, only a cor- 
mption of hypera. — 1. napappv^m. The 
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ancients as early as the time of Homer had 
Tarious preparattons raised above the edg^ 
of a Tessel, which were made of skins and 
wicker-work, and which were intended as a 
protection against high waves, and also to 
serve as a kind of breast-work behind which 
the men might be safe against the darts of 
the enemy. These elevations of the bulwark 
are called iropappw/iaTo. They were probably 
fixed upon the edge on both sides of the 
vessel, and were taken oflf when not wanted. 
Each galley appears to have had several 
irapappv/Aara, two made of hair and two 
white ones, these four being regularly men- 
tioned as belonging to one ship. — 5. Xxotvia 
are the stronger and heavier kinds of ropes. 
There were two kinds of these, viz. the 
v\owia dytcvpeia, to which the anchor was 
attached, and v\owia. inlyva. or eiriyeia {retU 
naettla)f by which the ship was fastened to 
the shore or drawn upon the shore. — 6. The 
anchor (ayicvpa, ancora). We have already 
remftrked that in the Homeric age anchors 
were not known, and large stones (evvol, 



sleepers) used in their stead. ^When anchon 
came to be used, they were generally made 
of iron, and their form resembled that of a 
modem anchor. Such an anchor was often 
termed indens, SmtA^, afb^iJ|3oAo« or i^u^' 
TOfio9, because it had two teeth or finkes; 
but sometimes it had only one, and w^as then 
called erepooTOfto?. The technical expresslau 
in the use of the anchor are : ancoram 
solvere^ ayKvfnuf x^^^y to loose the anchor ; 
etncoram jcieerej ayKvpaof /SoAAcis^ or porrwr, 
to cast anchor ; and ancoram toll^rcy 
alpeiv or avaCpta^oLf to weigh anchor, "< 
otpeti' by itself means "to set sail,' 
being understood. The following figure 
shows the cable (funis) j passing throoght 
hole in the prow (oeulus). £ach ship at 
course had several anchors. The last or 
most powerful anchor, " the last hope," was 
called icpd, 8€icra, and persons trying tiieir 
last hope were said seicram solvere. — ne 
preceding account of the difiTerent parts of 
the ship will be rendered still clearer by tils 
drawing on p. 263. 




Binmiv. (From a Marble at Borne.) 



NAUMXCHIA, the name given to the 
representation of a sea-fight among the Ro- 
mans, and also to the place where such en- 
gagements were exhibited. These fights 
sometimes took place in the circus or amphi- 
theatre, sufficient water being introduced to 
fioat ships, but more generally in buildings 
especially devoted to this purpose. The 
combatants in these sea-fights, called Nati- 
nutchiariit were usually captives, or crimi- 
nals condemned to death, who fought as in 
gladiatorial combats, until one party was 
killed, unless preserved by the clemency of 
the emperor. The ships engaged in the sea 
fights were divided into two parties, called 
respectively by the names of different mari- 
time nations, as Tyrians and Egyptians, Bho- 



dians and Sicilians, Persians and Atheniaiu, 
Corcyraeans and Ck)rinthians, Athenians and 
Syracusans, &c. These sea-fights were ex- 
hibited with the same magnificence and lavish 
expenditure of human life as characterised 
the gladiatorial combats and othor pablie 
games of the Romans. In Nero's naonuichia 
there were sea-monsters swimming about in 
the artificial lake. In the sea-fight exhibited 
by Titus there were 3000 men engaged, and 
in that exhibited by Domitian the ships were 
almost equal in number to two real fieets. 

NAUTODICAE (vavrofiixai), magistrates at 
Athens, who had jurisdiction in matters be- 
longing to navigation and commerce, and in 
matters concerning such persons as had en- 
tered t^eir names as members of a phratrla 
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itliOTit botli their parents being citizens of 
tliens, or in other words, in the BUau. itiir6(»>v 
ad iucox ^evCai. The time when nautodicae 
rere first instituted is not mentioned, but it 
unst liave been previous to Pericles, and 
perhaps as early as the time of Cleisthenes. 
yixe nautodicae were appointed every year 
»y lot in the month of Gamelion, and pro- 
>ably attended to the SCkcu i^ir6piav only dur- 
j^g the winter, when navigation ceased, 
whereas the fiticou (evto? might be brought 
before them aU the year round. 
NEFASTI DIES. [Dibs.] 
NEGOTIATORES, signified specially dur- 
ing the later times of the republic Roman 
citizens settled in the provinces, who lent 
money upon interest or bought up com on 
speculation, which they sent to Rome as well 
as to other places. Their chief business how- 
ever was lending money upon interest, and 
hence we find the words negotia, negottatioy 
and negotiari used in this sense. The nego- 
tiatores are distinguished from the pubUcani, 
and from the mercatorea. The negotiatorea 
in the provinces corresponded to the argen- 
tariijoid feneratores at ^me. 

NEMEA (v^iea, i^/meia, or v€iiaua\ the Ne- 
mean games, one of the four great national 
festivals of the Greeks. It was held at Ne- 
mea, a place near Cleonae in ArgoUs, and is 
said to have been originally instituted by the 
Seven against Thebes in commemoration of 
the death of Opheltes, afterwards called Ar- 
chemorus. The games were revived by Her- 
cules, after he had slain the Nemean lion ; and 
were from this time celebrated in honour of 
Zeus. They were at first of a warlike charac- 
ter, and only warriors and their sons were 
allowed to take part in them ; subsequently, 
however, they were thrown ojwn to all the 
Greeks. The various games were horse- 
racing, running in armour in the stadium, 
wrestling, chariot-racing and the discus, box- 
ing, throwiQg the spear and shooting with 
the bpw, to which we may add musical con- 
tests. The prize given to the victors was at 
first a chaplet of olive-branches, but after- 
wards a chaplet of green parsley. The pre- 
sidency of these games, and the management 
of them, belonged at different times to Cleo- 
na^, Corinth, and Argos. They were cele- 
brated twice in every Olympiad, viz. at the 
commencement of every second Olympic year, 
in the winter, and soon after the commence- 
ment of every fourth Olympic year, in the 
simpner. 
NENIA. [Fuktjs, p. 188, a.] 
NEOCORI (vewKopot), signified originally 
temple-sweepers, but was applied even in 
early times to priestly officers of high rank, 
who had the supreme superintendence of 



temples and their treasures. Under the Ro* 
man emperors the word was especially ap- 
plied to those cities in Asia, which erected 
temples to the Roman emperors, since the 
whole city in every such case was regarded 
as the guardian of the worship of the em- 
peror. Accordingly we frequently find on 
the coins of Ephesus, Smyrna, and other 
cities, the epithet Ncwx^pos, which also occurs 
on the inscriptions of these cities. 

NEPTtNALIA, a festival of Neptune, 
celebrated at Rome, of which very little is 
known. The day on which it was held was 
probably the 23rd of July. In the ancient 
calendaria this day is marked as Ifept. Ittdt 
etferiae^ or N^t. ludi, from which we see 
that the festival was celebrated with games. 
NEXUM, was either the transfer of the 
ownership of a thing, or the transfer of a 
thing to a creditor as a security ; accordingly 
in one sense Nexum included Mancipium 
[Maxcipixtm] ; in another sense, Mancipium 
and Nexum are opposed in the same way in 
which Sale and Mortgage or Pledge are op- 
posed. The formal part of both transactions 
consisted in a transfer per aes et libram. 
The person who became nexus by the effect 
of a nexum or nexus (for this form of the 
word also ia used) was said nexum inire. 
The phrases next datio, next liberation re- 
spectively express the contracting and the 
release from the obligation. The Roman law 
as to the payment of borrowed money was 
very strict. By a law of the Twelve Tables, 
if the debtor admitted the debt, or had been 
condemned in the amount of the debt by a 
judex, he had thirty days allowed him for 
payment. At the expiration of this time, he 
was liable to be assigned over to the creditor 
{addictus) by the sentence of the praetor. 
The creditor was required to keep him for 
sixty days in chains, during which time he 
pubUcly exposed the debtor on three nundi- 
nae, and proclaimed the amount of his debt. 
If no person released the prisoner by paying 
the debt, the creditor might sell him as a 
slave or put him to death. If there were 
several creditors, the letter of the law allowed 
them to out the debtor in pieces, and to take 
their share of his body in proportion to their 
debt. There is no instance of a creditor ever 
having adopted this extreme mode of satis- 
fying his debt. But the creditor might treat 
the debtor, who was audictus, as a slave, and 
compel him to work out his debt ; and the 
treatment was often very severe. The Lex 
Foetilia (b. c. 826) alleviated the condition 
of the nexi. So far as we can understand 
its provisions, it set all the nexi free, or 
made them solutiy and it enacted that for the 
future there should be no nexum,- and that 
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NOBILES, NObIiItAS. In the early 
pwiodfl of the Roman state the Patricians 
were the Nobles as opposed to the Plebs. 
In B. 0. 866, the plebeians obtained the right 
of being eligible to the consulship, and finally 
they obtained access to all the corole magis- 
tracies. Thus the two classes were put on 
the same footing as to political capacity ; but 
now a new order of nobility arose. The de- 
scendants of plebeians who had filled cumle 
magistracies, formed a class called Nobiles or 
men " known," who were so called by way 
of distinction firom "Ignobiles" or people 
who were not known. The Nobiles had no 
legal priyileges as such; but they were bound 
together by a common distinction derived 
ft:om a legal title and by a common interest ; 
and their common interest was to endeayoor 
to confine the election to all the high magis- 
tracies to the members of their body, to the 
Nobilitas. Thus the descendants of those 
Plebeians who had won their way to distinc- 
tion combined to exclude other Plebeians 
frmn the distinction which their own ances- 
tors had transmitted to them. The external 
distinction of the Nobiles was the Jus Imagi- 
num, a right or privilege which was appa- 
rently established on usage only, and not on 
any positive enactments. These Imagines 
were figures with painted masks of wax, 
made to resemble the person whom they 
represented; and they were placed in the 
Atrium of the house, apparently in small 
wooden receptacles or cases somewhat in the 
form of temples. The Imagines were accom- 
panied with the tituli or names of distinction 
which the deceased had acquired; and the 
tituli were connected in some way by lines 
or branches so as to exhibit the pedigree 
(stemma) of the family. These Imagines 
were generally enclosed in their cases, but 
they were opened on festival days and other 
great ceremonials, and crowned with bay 
(laureatae) : they also formed part of a so- 
lemn funeral procession. It seems probable 
that the Roman Nobilitas, in the strict sense 
of that term, and the Jus Imaginum, origi- 
nated with the admission of the Plebeians to 
the consulship b. c. 366. A plebeian who 
first attained a Curule office was the founder 
i^ his family's Nobilitas (princeps nobilitatis; 
auctor generis). Such a person could have 
no imagines of his ancestors ; and he could 
have none of his own, for such imagines of 
a man were not made till after he was dead. 
Such a person then was not nobilis in the 
full sense of the term, nor yet was he igiio- 
bllis. He was called by the Romans a ** no- 
vus homo " or a new man; and his status or 



condition was called Novitas. The term 
noms hcnno was never applied to a PatrioiBO. 
The two most distinguished '* novi homines" 
were C. Marius and M. Tallias Cicero, bott 
natives of an Italian municipiiiiii. The Pa- 
tricians would of course be jealous of the new 
nobility ; but this new nobility <Xioe formed 
would easily unite with the old aristoerMj 
of Rome to keep the political i>ower in tbdr 
hands, and to prevent more novi hamJMi _ 
fh>m poUuting this exclusive dacus. As eailj ^^ 
as the second Punic war this new class, cqbi* 
pounded of Patricians or (nriginal aristoenH^ 
and Nobiles or newly-engrafted aristoerati, 
was able to exclude novi Homines tnaa. te 
consulship. They maintained this power to 
the end of the republican period, and te 
consulship continued almost in the exelusve 
possession of the Nobilitas. The Optimatm 
were the Nobilitas and the chief jmrt of tee 
Equites, a rich middle class, and also ail 
others whose support the Nobilitas andEqsH 
tes could command, in fact all who were o^ 
posed to change that might affect the power 
of the Nobilitas and the interests of thoic 
whom the Nobilitas allied wifh themsehts. 
Optimates in this sense are opposed to nebi, 
to the mass of the people ; and Optimates ii 
a wider term than Nobilitas,- inasmuch as it 
would comprehend the Nobilitas and all ittio 
adhered to them. 

NOMEN (ovo|Aa), a name. The Greeks 
bore only one name, and it was one of the 
especial rights of a father to choose the 
names for his children, and to alter them if 
he pleased. It was custcnnary to give to tke 
eldest son the name of the grand&ther oa 
his father's side ; and children usually rs* 
ceived their names on the tenth day after 
their birth. — Originally every Roman dtim • 
belonged to a gens, and derived his naae 
(notnen or nomen gerUUiciwn) tram his gen, 
which nomen gentUieium generally tenninated 
in ius. Besides this, every "Boman had a 
name, called praenomen, which preceded the 
nomen gentalidum, and which was peculiar 
to him as an individual, «. g, Caios, Ludos, 
Marcus, Cneins, Sextus, ftc. This praeno- 
men was at a later time given to boys on tiie 
ninth day after their birth, and to girls at 
the eighth day. This day was called Urn 
lustrietu, die* nominum, or nominalia. Tbe 
praenomen given to a boy was in most oases 
that of the father, but sometimes that of the 
grandfather or great-grandfather. Theae 
two names, a praenomen and a nomen geHti^ 
licium, or simply nomen, were indispensaUe 
to a Roman, and they were at the same time 
sufficient to designate him ; hence the nu- 
merous instances of Romans being designated 
only by these two names, even in cases where 
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a third or fourth name was poesessed by the 
perscm. Every Boman citizen, besides be- 
longing to a gens, was also frequently a 
member of a familia, contained in a gens, 
and accordingly might have a third name or 
aognomen. Such cognomina were derived by 
the B(»nans from a variety of mental or 
bodily peculiarities, or from some remarkable 
event in the life of the person who was the 
founder of the fomilia. Such cognomina are, 
Asper, Imperioeus, Magnus, Maximus, Pub- 
licola, Brutus, Capito, Cato, Naso, Labeo, 
Caecus, Cicero, Scipio, Sulla, Torquatus, &c. 
These names were in most cases hereditary, 
and descended to the latest members of a 
femUia ; in s<nne cases they ceased with the 
death of the person to whom they were given 
for special reasons. Many Bomans had a 
second cognomen {cognomen secundum or ag- 
nomen) ^ which was given to them as an ho- 
norary distinction, and in commemoration of 
some memorable deed or event of their life, 
e. g. Africanus, Asiaticus, Hispallus, Creten- 
sis, Macedonicus, Allobrogicus, &c. Such 
agnomina were sometimes given by one ge- 
neral to another, sometimes by the army and 
otmfirmed by the chief-general, sometimes by 
the people in the comitia, and sometimes they 
were assumed by the person himself, as in 
tiie case of L. Cornelius Scipio Asiaticus. 
The regular order in which these names fol- 
lowed one another was : — 1. praenomen ; 
2. nomen gentilidum; 3. C(^rnomen pri- 
mum ; 4. cognomen secundum or agnomen. 
S<Hnetimes the name of the tribe to which a 
person belonged, was added to his name, in 
the ablative case, as Q. Verres Eomilia, C. 
Claudius Palatina. If a person by adoption 
passed from one gens into another, he as- 
sumed the praenomen, nomen, and cc^^omen 
of his adoptive father, and added to these the 
name of his former gens, with the termina- 
tion anus. Thus C. Octavius, after being 
adopted by his unde C. Julius Caesar, was 
calted C. Julius Caesar Octavianus, and the 
son of L. Aemilius Paullus, when adopted by 
P. Cornelius Scipio, was called P. Cornelius 
Seipio Aenulianus. [Anopno.] Slaves had 
<mly one name, and usually retained that 
which they had borne before they came into 
slavery. If a slave was restored to freedom, 
he received the praenomen and nomen gen- 
tilicium of his former master, and to these 
was added the name which he had had as a 
slave. Instances of such freedmen are, T. 
Ampius Menander, a freedman of T. Ampins 
Balbus, L. Cornelius Chrysogonus, a freedman 
of L. Cornelius Sulla, and M. Tullius Tiro, 
freedman of M. Tullius Cicero. 

NOMdPHtLACES (vofMx^uXoites), certain 
magistrates or official persons of high autho- 



rity, who exercised a control over other ma- 
gistrates, and indeed over the whole body of 
the people, it being their duty to see that the 
laws were duly administered and obeyed. 
Mention is made of such officers at Sparta 
and elsewhere, but no such body existed at 
Athens, for they must have had a power too 
great for the existence of a democracy. The 
Senate of 500, or the Areopagitic council, 
performed in some measure the office of law- 
guardians ; but the only persons designated 
by this name appear to have been inferior 
functionaries (a sort of police), rwhose busi- 
ness it was to prevent irr^rularities and dis- 
turbances in the public assemblies. 

NOMOS (vofJUK). This word comprehends 
the notion not only of established or statute 
law, but likewise of all customs and opinions 
to which long prescription or natural feeling 
gives the force of law. Before any written 
codes appeared, law was promulgated by the 
poets or wise men, who sang the great deeds 
of their ancestors, and delivered their moral 
and political lessons in verse. As civilisation 
advanced, laws were reduced to writing, in 
the shape either ot regular codes or distinct 
ordinances, and afterwards publicly exhibited, 
engraved on tablets, or hewn on columns. 
The first written laws we hear of are those 
of Zaleucus. The first at Athens were those 
of Draco, called deoiuM, and by that name 
distinguished from the v6iun, of Solon. The 
laws of Lycurgus were not written. He en- 
joined that they should never be inscribed on 
any other tablet than the hearts of his coun- 
trymen. Those oi S(don were inscribed on 
wooden tablets, arranged in pyramidal blocks, 
turning on an axis, called ^wn and Kvpfiett. 
They were first hung in the AcropdUs, but 
afterwards brought down to the Prytaneum. 

NOMOTHETAE (yoiju60mu\ movers or 
proposers of laws, the name of a legislative 
committee at Athens, which, by an institution 
of Solon, was app<Hnted to amend and revise 
the laws. At the first xvpia hcKktivia in every 
year, any person was at liberty to point out 
defects in the existing code or prq[>ose altera- 
tions. If his motion was deemed worthy of 
attention, the third assembly might refer the 
matter to the Nomothetae. They were se- 
lected by lot from the Heliastic body; it 
being the intention of Solon to limit the 
power of the popular assembly by means of a 
superior board emanating from itself, com- 
posed of citizens of mature age, bound by a 
stricter oath, and accustomed to weigh legal 
principles by the exercise of their judicial 
functions. The number of the committee so 
appointed varied according to the exigency 
of the occasion. The people appointed five 
advocates (<n;K5uco() to attend before the 
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board and Tnaintain the policy of the existing 
inatitation. If the proposed measure met 
the approval of the committee, it passed into 
law forthwith. Besides this, the Thesmo- 
thetae were officially authorised to review 
the whole code, and to refer to the NomO' 
fhetae all statutes which they considered 
unworthy of being retained. Hence appears 
the difference between P$^hiama (^r^uryia) 
and Nomos iv6iuK)» The mere resolution of 
the people in assembly was a ps^hismOf and 
only remained in force a year, like a decree 
of the senate. Nothing was a law that did 
not pass the ordeal of the Nomothetae. 

NONAE. [Caubkdaeitjh.] 

nOta, which signified a mark or sign of 
any kind, was also employed for an abbre- 
viation. Hence notae signified the marks or 
signs used in taking down the words of a 
speaker, and was equivalent to our short- 
hand writing, or stenography; and notarii 
signified short-hand writers. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that notae also sig- 
nified writing in cipher ; and many passages 
in the ancient reciters which are supposed to 
refer to short-hand, refer in reality to writing 
in cipher. Among the Greeks it is said to 
have been invented by Xenophon, and their 
short-hand writers were called raxvypo^i, 
o^po^ and <niiJLeioyp64>oi, The first intro- 
duction of the art among the Bomans is as- 
cribed to Cicero. He is said to have caused 
the debate in the senate on the punishment 
of the Catillnarian conspirators to be taken 
down in short-hand. Eusebius ascribes it to 
Tiro, the freedman of Cicero, and hence the 
system of abbreviated writing, in which 
some manuscripts are written, has received 
the name of Notae Tironianae ; but there is 
no evidence to show whether this species of 
short-hand was really the invention of Tiro. 
The system of short-hand employed in the 
time of the Roman empire must have been of 
a much simpler and more expeditious kind 
than the Notae Tironianae^ which were 
merely abbreviations of the words. Many of 
the wealthy Romans kept slaves, who were 
trained in the art. It was also learnt even 
by the Roman nobles, and the emperor Titus 
was a great proficient in it. At a later time, 
it seems to have been generally taught in the 
schools. There were, moreover, short-hand 
writers {notarii) by profession, who were 
ohiefiy employed in taking down {notare^ ex- 
dpere) the proceedings in the courts of justice. 
At a later period, they were called exceptoree. 
These short-hand writers were also employed 
on some occasions to take down a person's 
will. 

NOTABII, short-hand writers, spoken of 
under Nota. They were likewise called Ac- 



tuarO, They were also ranployed by ttie 
emperors, and in course of time the title of 
Notarii was exclusively applied to the priTate 
secretaries of the emperors, who, of course, 
were no longer slaves, but perscms of high 
rank. The short-hand writers were now 
called exeeptoregf as is remarked under Nota. 

NOTA CENSOBIA. [Cknsob.] 

NOVENDIlLE (sc. sacrum). -—{1) A fes- 
tival lasting nine days, which was celebntad 
as often as stones rained from heaven. It 
was originally instituted by Tullus Hostilios, 
when there was a shower of stoned iip<m fte 
Mons Albanus, and was frequ^iUy celebrated 
in later times. ^8) This name was also given 
to tiie sacrifice performed nine days after s 
funeral. [Fuwim.] 

NOVI HOMiNES. [Nobujcs.] 

NtJDUS (yv/xw). These words, bessdes 
denoting absolute nakedness, were applied to . 
any one who, being without an Axictcs, 
wore only his tunic or indutus. In this stale 
of nudity the ancients performed the opera- 
tions of ploughing, sowing, and Teatang. 
This term applied to the warrior exiffessed 
the absence of some part of his armour. 
Hence the light-armed were called yuiuqfTvr. 
[Akma.] 

NTTMMtJLiRII or NlJMULiRn. [Mm- 

SABn.] 

NUMMU8 or NtJMUS. [Sestkbtito.] 
NUNDINAE is derived by all the ancient 
writers firom novem and dieSt so that it 
literally signifies the ninth day. Every eighth 
day, according to our mode of speakii^, was 
a nundinae, and there were thus always seven 
ordinary days between two nundinae. Tlie 
Romans in their peculiar mode of reckoning 
added these two nundinae to the seven ordi- 
nary days, and consequently said that the 
nundinae recurred every ninth day, and 
called them nundinaey as it were novemdinae. 
The number of nundinae in the ancioit year 
of ten months was 38. They were originally 
market-days for the country folk, on which 
they came to Rome to sell the produce of 
their labour, and on which the king settled 
the legal disputes among them. When, 
therefore, we read that the nundinae were 
feriae, or dies nefasti, and that no comitia 
were allowed to be held, we have to under- 
stand this of the populus or patricians, and 
not of the plebes ; and while for the populus 
the nundinae were feriae, they were real 
days of business {dies fasti or eomitiales) tx 
the plebeians, who on these occasions pleaded 
their causes with members of their own OTder, 
and held their public meetings (the andent 
comitia of the plebeians). Afterwards tiie 
nundinae became fasti for both orders, and 
this innovation facilitated the attendance of 
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^'b.e plebeians at the comitia oentoriata. The 
sr&'bjects to be laid before the comitia, whether 
tlkey were proiposals for new laws, or the 
appointment of officers, were announced to 
tlxe people three nundinae beforehand {tri- 
9»it4ndino die proponere) . Instead of nundinae 
llxe form nundinum is sometimes used, but 
only when it is preceded by a numeral, as in 
trinundimtmt or trinum nundinum. 
NUPTIAE. [Mateimonium.] 



^^BOLUS. [Drachma.] 
\J OCREA («nw*t?), a greare, a leggin. A 
I>air of greaves (nnf^iifiec) was one of the six 
articles of armour which formed the complete 
equipment of a Greek warrior [Arma], and 
likewise of a Roman soldier as fixed by Ser- 
vius Tullius. They were made of various 
metals, with a lining probably of leather, 
felt, or cloth. Their form is shown in the 
accompanying cut. The figure is that of a 
fallen warrior, and in consequence of the 
bending of the knees, the greaves are seen to 
project a little above them. This statue also 
shows the ankle-rings (cria^pta), which 
were used to fasten the greaves immediately 
above the feet. 




OcTMe, Oraavet. (From the 



Od£UM (v^iov), a species of public build- 
ing for contests in vocal and instrumental 
music. In its general form and arrangements 
it was very similar to the theatre; and it is 
sometimes called Otarpw. There were, 
however, some charaoteristio differences : the 
Odeum was much smaller than the theatre ; 
and it was roofed over, in order to retain the 
sound. The earliest building of this kind 
.was that erected by Pericles at Athens, for 
the purpose of celebrating the musical con- 
tests at the Panathenaea. Its proximity to 
the theatre suggested some of the uses made 
of it, namely, m a reAige for the andienoe 



when driven out of the llieatre by rain, and 
also as a place in which tiie chorus could be 
prepared. Another Odeum was built at Athens 
by Herodes Atticus, and was the most mag- 
nificent edifice of the sort in the whole empire. 
The length of its largest diameter was 248 
feet, and it is calculated to have fturnished 
accommodation for about 8000 persons. 
There were also Odea in other Greek towns. 
The first Odeum, properly so called, at Rome, 
was built by Domitian, and the second by 
Trajan. There are ruins of such buildings in 
the vUla of Hadrian at Tivoli, at Pompeii, 
and at Catana. 

6LEA, 6lIVA Cikajia); OLEUM, OLI- 
VUM (ikanov). The importance of the olive 
was recognised from the most remote period 
of antiquity in all civilised countries where 
the temperature admitted of its cultivation : 
and it was widely adopted as an emblem 
of industry and peace. Hence the honour 
paid to it at Athens, and hence the title 
of " prima omnium arborum," bestowed upon 
it by Columella. The firuit {bacea) of the 
oUve was for the most part employed for 
one of two purposes. 1. It was eaten as a 
Aruit, either Aresh, pickled, or preserved in 
various ways. 2. It was pressed so as to 
yield the oil and other juices which it con- 
tained. And again, the oil was employed for 
a variety of purposes, but chiefiy 1. As an 
article of food. 2. For anointing the body, and 
m this case was fluently made a vehicle 
for perfumes (unguenta), 8. For burning in 
lami>s. 

OLIGARCHIA (o^iyopxta), the govern^ 
ment of a few : a term applied to that per- 
version (iraptKfiaurts) of an Aristooraiia into 
which the latter passed, when, owing to the rise 
of the detntu [DixocBATiA], and the vanishing 
of those substantial grounds of pre-eminence 
which rendered an Aristocratia not unjust, 
the rule of the dominant portion of the com- 
munity became the ascendancy of a faction, 
whose efforts were directed chiefiy towards 
their own aggrandisement. The preservation 
of power under such circumstances of course 
depended chiefiy upon the poesessiou of supe- 
rior wealth and the other appliances of 
wealth which were its concomitants. Thus 
it came to be regarded as essentially charac- 
teristic of an oligarchy, that the main dis- 
tinction between the dominant faction and 
the subject portion of the community was 
the possession of greater wealth on the part 
of the former. Hence the term OligaroJua 
would not have been applied, if a small sec- 
tion of the community, consisting of poor 
persons, by any means got the reins of go- 
vernment into their hands. 

OLLA (M^t Xvrpo$), a vessel of any ma- 

T 
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terial, roond and plain, and having a -vnde 
mouth; a not; ajar. 

6LYMPLA. (okviimaX the Olympic games, 
the greatest of the national festivals of the 
Greeks. It was celebrated at Olympia in 
Elis, the name given to a small plain to the 
west of Pisa, which was bounded on the 
north and north-east by the mountains Cro- 
nius and Olympus, on the south by the river 
Alpheus, and on the west by the Cladeus, 
which flows into the Alpheus. Olympia does 
not appear to have been a town, but rather a 
collection of temples and public buildings. 
The origin of the Olympic games is buried in 
obscurity, but the festival was of very great 
antiquity. The first historical fact connected 
with this festival is its revival by Iphitus, 
king of Elis, who is said to have accomplished 
it with the assistance of Lycurgus, the 
Spartan lawgiver, and Cleosthenes of Pisa. 
The date of this event is given by some 
writers as b. c. 884, and by others as b.o. 828. 
The interval of four years between each cele- 
bration of the festival was called an Olym- 
piad; but the Olympiads were not employed 
as a chronological aera till the victory of 
Coroebus in the foot-race, b. c. 776. [Olym- 
piAS.] The most important point in the 
renewal of the festival by Iphitus was the 
establishment of the Scecheiria (exex^ipia), 
or sacred armistice. The proclamation was 
'made by peace-heralds (<nroi'6<K^pot), first in 
Elis and afterwards in the other parts of 
Greece ; it put a stop to all warfare for the 
month in which the g^mes were celebrated, 
and which was called the sacred month (icpo- 
ftrivia). The territory of Elis itself was con- 
sidered especially sacred during the games, 
and no armed force could enter it with- 
out incurring the guilt of sacrilege. The 
Olympic festival was probably confined at 
first to the Peloponnesians ; but as its cele- 
brity extended, the other Greeks took part 
in it, till at length it became a festival for 
the whole nation. No one was allowed to 
contend in the games but persons of pure 
Hellenic blood : barbarians might be specta- 
tors, but slaves were entirely excluded. 
After the conquest of Greece by the Eomans, 
the latter were permitted to take part in the 
games. No women were allowed to be pre- 
sent or even to cross the Alpheus during 
the celebration of the g^mes, under penalty 
of being hurled down from the Typaean 
rock, but women could send chariots to 
the races. The number of spectators at the 
festival was very great; and these were 
drawn together not merely by the desire of 
•seeing the games, but partly thro\igh the 
opportunity it afforded them of carrying on 
commercial transactions with persons ih)m 



distant places, as is the case vrlth the Mo- 
hammedan festivals at Mecca and Medina. 
Many of the i>ersons present were alito de- 
puties (fimopoi) sent to represent the Tarioas 
states of Greece; and we find that tikeee 
embassies vied with one another in the num- 
ber of their offerings, and the splendxmr <tf 
their general appearance, in order to support 
the honour of their native cities. The 
Olympic festival was a Pentaeteris (vtyrut- 
rripis), that is, according to the ancient mode 
of reckoning, a space of four years elapsed 
between each festival, in the same way as 
there was only a space of two years between 
a Trieteris. It was celebrated on the first 
full moon after the summer solstice. It 
lasted, after all the contests had been intro- 
duced, five days, from the 11th to the 15th 
days of the mouth inclusive. The fourth day 
of the festival was the 14th of the nuHith, 
which was the day of the full nuxm, and 
which divided the month into two equal 
parts. The festival was under the iwiTw^wijmfii 
superintendence of the Olympian Zeus, whose 
temple at Olympia, adorned with the statue 
of the god made by Phidias, was one of the 
most splendid works of art in Greece. Then 
were also temples and altars to most of the 
other gods. The festival itself may be di- 
vided into two parts, the games or contests 
(aywF OAi;/u.iriaieo9), and the festive rites 
(ioprrj) connected with the sacrifices, with the 
processions, and with the pnblic banquets in 
honour of the conquerors. — The contests con- 
sisted of various trials of strength and skill, 
which were increased in number from time 
to time. There were in all twenty-four con- 
tests, eighteen in which men took part, and 
six in which boys engaged, though tbey were 
never all exhibited at one festival, since stMne 
were abolished almost iomiediately after thai 
institution, and others after they had been in 
use only a short time. We subjoin a list of 
these from Pausanias, with the date of the 
introduction of each, commencing from the 
Olympiad of Coroebus: — 1. The foot-race 
(Bp6fjioi), which was the only contest during 
the first IS Olympiads. 2. The £uniAo$, or 
foot-race, in which the stadium was travo-sed 
twice, first introduced in OL 14. 8. The 
fioAixos, a still longer foot-race than the 
£tavAo9, introduced in 01. 15. For a more 
particular account of the fiuuiAos and &SAix<v, 
see Stadium. 4. Wrestling (iroAsi), and, 5. 
The Pentathlum (wevrotf.VoF), which consisted 
of five exercises [Pemtathlith], both intro- 
duced in 01. 18. 6. Boxing (irwyfM}) intro- 
duced in 01. 23. [Pvouj^TiTs.] 7. The chariot- 
race, with four fiill-grown horses (IinniiK tcAcmm 
Sp6tuK, apfia), introduced in OL 25. 8. The 
Pancratium (vayKpdnov) [PANcaATnrM], and 
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0. The horse-race (imro? kAjis), both intro- 
aaeed in 01. 33. 10 and 11. The foot-race 
and wrestling for boys, both introduced in 

01. 37. 12. The Fentathlum for boys, in- 
troduced in 01. 38., but immediately aiter- 
^vrards- abolished. 13. Boxing for boys, in- 
troduced in 01. 41. 14. The foot-race, in 
^vrhich men ran with the equipments of heavy- 
armed soldiers (rwv ^vAtruv 6p6^uu>s), introduced 
in OL 65., on account of its training men for 
actual serrice in war. 15. The chariot-race 
with mules (oir^Kjj), introduced in OL 70. ; 
and 16. The horse-race with mares (koAjtij), 
introduced in 01. 71., both of which were 
abolished in 01. 84. 17. The chariot-race 
with two full-grown horses (limtav TcAeudv 
<rvMwp«5), introduced in OL 93. 18, 19. The 
contest of heralds (mjpvieeO and trumpeters 
(<raAiriyKraO> introduced in 01. 96. 20. The 
chariot-race with four foals (ir«A«i' ap/uuurii'), 
introduced in 01. 99. 21. The chariot-race 
with two foals (vuXmv owiupis), introduced in 
Ol. 128. 22. The horse-race with foals 
(irwAos Ke\i^), introduced in 01. 131. 23. 
The Pancratium for boys, introduced in 01. 
145. 24. There was also a horse-race (imrof 
KtXjii) in which boys rode, but we do not 
know the time of its introduction. — The judges 
in the Olympic Games, called Hellanodicae 
('EAAoyoSuau), were appointed by the Eleans, 
who had the regulation of the whole festival. 
It appears to have been originally under the 
superintendence of Pisa, in the neighbourhood 
of which Olympia was situated, but after the 
conquest of Peloponnesus by the Dorians on 
the return of the Heraclidae, the Aetolians, 
who had been of great assistance to the He- 
raclidae, settled in Elis, and from this time 
the Aetolian Eleans obtained the regulation of 
the festival, and appointed the presiding 
officers. The Hellanodicae were chosen by 
lot from the whole body of the Eleans. Their 
number varied at different periods, but at a 
later time there were eight Hellanodicae. 
Their office probably lasted for only one fes- 
tival. They had to see that all the laws 
relating to the games were observed by the 
competitors and others, to deteimine the 
prizes, and to give them to the conquerors. 
An appeal lay from their decision to the 
Elean senate. Under the direction of the 
Hellanodicae was a certain number of Alytae 
(oAvTot) with an Alytarchet (oAiwopxi??) at 
their head, who formed a kind of police, and 
carried into execution the commands of the 
Hellanodicae. There were also various other 
minor officers under the control of the Hel- 
lanodicae. — ^All free Greeks were allowed to 
contend in the games, who had complied with 
the rules prescribed to candidates. The eques- 
trian contests were necessarily confined to 



the wealthy ; but the poorest citizens could 
contend in the athletic games. This, how- 
ever, was far from degrading the games in 
public opinion ; and some of the noblest as 
well as meanest citizens of the state took 
part in these contests. The owners of the 
chariots and horses were not obliged to con- 
tend in person ; and the wealthy vied with 
one another in the number and magnificence 
of the chariots and horses which they sent to 
the games. All persons, who were about to 
contend, had to prove to the Hellanodicae 
that they were freemen, and of pure Hellenic 
blood, that they had not been branded with 
atimia, nor gi^ty of any sacrilegious act. 
They further had to prove that they had 
undergone the preparatory training (vpcyviju 
vda-naTo) for ten months previous. All com- 
petitors were obliged, thirty days before the 
festival, to undergo certain exercises in the 
Gymnasium at Elis, under the superinten- 
dence of the Hellanodicae. The competitors 
took their places by lot. The herald then 
proclaimed the name and country of each 
competitor. "When they were all ready to 
begin the contest, the judges exhorted them 
to acquit themselves nobly, and then g&ye the 
signal to commence. — ^The only prize given 
to the conqueror was a garland of wild olive 
(KOTiitK), cut from a sacred olive tree, which 
grew in the sacred grove of Altis in Olympia. 
The victor was originally crowned upon a 
tripod covered over with bronze, but after- 
wards upon a table made ot ivory and gold. 
Palm branches, the common tokens of victory 
on other occasions, were placed in Us hands. 
The name of the victor, and that of his father 
and of his country, were then proclaimed by 
a herald before the representatives of assem- 
bled Greece. The festival ended with pro- 
cessions and sacrifices, and with a public 
banquet given by the Eleans to the conquerors 
in the Prytaneium. The most powerful states 
considered an Olympic victory, gained by one 
of their citizens, to confer honour upon the 
state to which he belonged ; and a conqueror 
usually had immunities and privileges con- 
ferred upon him by the gratitude of his 
fellow-citizens. On his return home the 
victor entered the city in a triumphal pro- 
cession, in which his praises were celebrated, 
frequently in the loftiest strains of poetry. 
[Athletae.] As persons from all parts of 
the Hellenic world were assembled together 
at the Olympic Games, it was the best oppor- 
tunity which the artist and the writer pos- 
sessed of making their works known. It 
answered, to some extent, the same purpose 
as the press does in modem times. Be- 
fore the invention of printing, the reading of 
an author's works to as large an assembly 
T 2 
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as oould be obtained, was one of the easiest 
and surest modes of publishing them ; and 
this was a favourite practice of the Greeks 
and Bomans. Accordingly we find many 
instances of literary works thus published at 
the Olympic festiraL Herodotus is said to 
have read his history at this festiyal; but 
though there are some reasons for doubting 
the correctness of this statement, there are 
numerous other writers who thus published 
their works, as the sophist Hippias, Prodicus 
of Ceos, Anaximenes, the orator Lysias, Dion 
Chrysostom, &c. It must be borne in mind 
that these recitations were not contests, and 
that they formed properly no part of the 
festival. In the same way painters and other 
artists exhibited their works at Olympia. 

OLYMPIAS (oAvfiirufe), an Olympiad, the 
most celebrated chronological aera among 
the Greeks, was the period of four years 
which elapsed between each celebration of 
the Olympic Games. The Olympiads began 
to be reckoned from the victory of Coroebus 
in the foot-race, which happened in the year 
B.C. 776. Timaeus of Sicily, however, who 
flourished b.c. 264, was the first writer who 
r^ularly arranged events according to the 
conquerors in each Olympiad. His practice 
of recording events by Olympiads was fol- 
lowed by Polybius, Diodorus Siculus, Diony- 
sius of Halicamassus, &c. The writers who 
make use of the aera of the Olympiads, 
usually give the number of the Olympiad 
(the first corresponding to b.c. 776), and then 
the name of the conqueror in the foot-race. 
Some writers also speak of events as happen- 
ing in the first, second, third, or fourth year, 
as the case may be, of a certain Olympiad ; 
but others do not give the separate years of 
each Olympiad. The rules for converting 
Olympiads into the year b.c, and vice versa^ 
are given under Chbon olooia. ; but as this 
is troublesome, the student will find at the 
end of the book a list of the Olympiads, with 
the years of the Christian aera corresponding 
to them from the beginning of the Olympiads 
to A..D. 301. To save space, the separate 
years of each Olympiad, with the correspond- 
ing years b.c, are only given from the 47th 
to the 126th Olympiad, as this is the most 
important period of Grecian history ; in the 
other Olympiads the first year only is 
given. In consulting the table it must be 
borne in mind that the Olympic Games were 
celebrated about midsummer, and that the 
Attic year commenced at about the same 
time. If, therefore, an event happened in 
the second half of the Attic year, the year 
B.C. must be reduced by 1. Thus Socrates 
was put to death in the 1st year of the 
95th Olympiad, which corresponds in the 



table to B.C. 400 ; but as his death happoaed 
in Thargelion, the 11th montii of tiie Attic 
year, the year b.c. must be reduced by 1, 
which gives us b.c. 399, the true date of his 
death. 

OPAIJA, a Boman festival in h<moiir <rf 
Opis, celebrated on the 19th of December, 
being the third day of the Saturnalia. It was 
believed that Opis was the wife of Satnmus, 
and for this reascm the festivals were cele- 
brated at tiie same time. 

OPSONIUM, or OBSOldUM (o^wr, dim, 
h»l/dpiov; 6^/Mi), denoted everything which 
was eaten with bread, the principal substanee 
of every meal. Those numerous articles of 
diet called opsonia or puitnentaria were de- 
signed to give nutriment, but still more to 
add a relish to food. Some of these artieles 
were taken ttom the vegetable kingdom, but 
were much more pungent and saToory thaa 
bread, such as olives, either fi-esb or pickled, 
radishes, and sesamum. Of aninoal food by 
much the most common kind was fish, wh^iee 
the terms imder explanation were in the 
course of time used in a confined and special 
sense to denote fish only, but fish variously 
prepared, and more especially salt fish, whidi 
was most extensively employed to give a 
relish to the vegetable diet. The Atheniaaf 
were in the habit of going to markets (c« 
Tov^v) themselves in order to purchase their 
oi>sonia (&^Keiv, opaonare). But the opulent 
Bomans had a slave, called opsonator (o^wmf^X 
whose office it was to purchase for his master. 

OPTIO. [Centuiiio.] 

OPTIMATES. [Nobiles.] 

OBS-C^LUM {fiMfnlov, x/'n^^TipKw) was 
used by the ancients to designate both the 
revelations made by the deity to man, as weJI 
as the place in which such revelati<ms were 
made. The deity was in none of these places 
believed to appear in person to man, and to 
communicate to him his will or knowledge 
of the ftiture, but all oracular revelations 
were made through some kind of medium, 
which was difi'erent in the different places 
where oracles existed. It may, at first sight, 
seem strange that there were, comparatively 
speaking, so few oracles of Zeus, the Ikther 
and ruler of gods and men. But although, 
according to the belief of the ancients, Zeus 
himself was the first source of all oracular 
revelations, yet he was too far above men to 
enter with them into any close relation; 
other gods therefore, especially ApoUo, and 
even heroes, acted as mediators between Zeot 
and men, and were, as it were, the oi^ans 
through which he communicated his wiU. 
The ancients consulted the will of the gods 
on all important occasions of public and pi- 
vate life, since they were unwilling to n 
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take anything of importance without their 
sanction. — The most celebrated oracle was 
tliat of Apollo at DelphL Its ancient name 
-was Pytho. In the centre of the temple 
tliere was a small opening (xtur^) in the 
gronnd, from which, from time to time, an 
intoxicating smoke arose, which was believed 
to come from the well of Cassotis, which 
-vanished into the ground close by the sanc- 
tuary. Over this chasm there stood a high 
tripod, on which the Pythia, led into the 
temple by the prophetes (ffpo<^^s), took her 
«eat whenever the oracle was to be consulted. 
The smoke rising firom under the tripod 
affected her brain in such a manner that she 
fell into a state of delirious intoxication, and 
the sounds which she uttered in this state 
"were believed to contain the revelations of 
Apollo. These sounds were carefully written 
down by the prophetes, and afterwards com- 
municated to the persons who had come to 
consult the oracle. The Pythia (the irpo<^is) 
was always a native of Delphi, and when she 
had once entered the service of the god she 
never left it, and was never allowed to marry. 
In early times she was always a young girl, 
but subsequently no one was elected as pro- 
phetess who had not attained the age of fifty 
years. The Delphians, or, more properly 
speaking, the noble families of Delphi, had 
the superintendence of the oracle. Among 
the Delphian aristocracy, however, there 
were five families which traced their origin 
to Deucalion, and from each of these one of 
the five priests, called Horioi (ootot), was 
taken. The Sonoi, together with the high- 
priest or prophetes, held their offices for life, 
and had the control of aU the affairs of the 
sanctuary and of the sacrifices. That these 
noble families had an immense influence upon 
the oracle is manifest from numerous in- 
stances, and it is not improbable that they 
were its very soul, and that it was they who 
dictated the pretended revelations of the god. 
Most of the oracular answers which are 
extant are in hexameters, and in the Ionic 
dialect. Sometimes, however, Doric forms 
also were used. — No religious institution in 
all antiquity obtained such a paramount in- 
fluence in Greece as the oracle of Delphi. 
When consulted on a subject of a religious 
nature, the answer was invariably of a kind 
calculated not only to protect and preserve 
religious institutions, but to command new 
ones to be established, so that it was the pre- 
server and promoter of religion throughout 
the ancient world. C!olonies were seldom or 
never founded without having obtained the 
advice and the directions of the Delphic god. 
The Delphic oracle had at aU times a leaning 
in fovour of the Greeks of the Doric race, 



but the time when it began to lose its influ- 
ence must be dated from the period when 
Athens and Sparta entered upon their struggle 
for the supremacy in Greece ; for at this time 
the partiality for Sparta became so manifest 
that the Athenians and their party began to 
lose all reverence and esteem for it, and the 
oracle became a mere instnmient in the hands 
of a political party. Of the other oracle«, the 
most celebrated were that of Apollo at Didyma, 
usually called the oracle of the Branchidae, 
in the territory of Miletus ; that of Zeus, at 
Dodona, where the oracle was given from 
sounds produced by the wind ; that of Zeus 
Anmion, in an oasis in Libya, not far from 
the boundaries of "Egypt ; that of Amphiaraus, 
between Potniae and Thebes, where the hero 
was said to have been swallowed up by the 
earth ; and that of Trophonius, at Lebadeia 
in Boeotia. 

ORARIUM was a small handkerchief used 
for wiping the face, and appears to have been 
employed for much the same puri>oses as our 
pocket-handkerchief. It was made of silk or 
linen. Aurelian introduced the practice of 
giving Oraria to the Roman people to use 
ad favorem^ which appears to mean for the 
purpose of waving in the public games in 
token of applause. 

OrATOR. The profession of the Roman 
orator, who with reference to his undertaking 
a client's case is also called patronus, was 
quite distinct from that of the Jurisconsultns 
[JxTRiscoNsuLTi], and also from that of the 
Advocatus, at least in the time of Cicero, and 
even later. An orator who possessed a com- 
petent knowledge of the Jus Civile would, 
however, have an advantage. Some requi- 
sites of oratory, such as voice and gesture, 
could only be acquired by discipline, whereas 
a competent knowledge of the law of a case 
{juris utilitas) could be got at any time from 
the jurisconsulti (periti) or from books. 
Oratory was a serious study among the Ro- 
mans. Cicero tells us by what painful labour 
he attained to excellence. Roman oratory 
reached its perfection in the century which 
preceded the Christian aera. Its decline dates 
from the establishment of the Imperial power. 
The old orators learned their art by constant 
attendance on some eminent orator and by 
actual experience of business : the orators of 
Messala's time were formed in the schools of 
Rhetoric, and their powers were developed 
in exercises on flctitious matters. But the 
immediate causes of the former flourishing 
condition of eloquence were the political power 
which oratory conferred on the orator under 
the Republic, and the party struggles ai.d 
even the violence that are incident to such a 
state of society. 
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ORCHESTRA. [Theatextm.] 

ORClNUS SENATOR. [Sbnatot.] 

ORDO is applied to any body of men who 
form a distinct class in the community, either 
by possessing distinct privileges, pursuing cer- 
tain trades or professions, or in any other 
way. Thus the whole body of saccrdotos at 
Rome is spoken of as an ordo, and separate 
ecclesiastical corporations are called by the 
same title. The libertini and scribae also 
formed separate ordines. The senate and 
the equites are also spoken of respectively as 
the ordo senatorius and ordo equestris, but 
this name is never applied to the plebes. Ac- 
cordingly we find the expression, vtergue 
ordo, used without any further explanation 
to designate the senatorial and equestrian 
ordines. The senatorial ordo, as the highest, 
is sometimes distinguished as amplissimus 
ordo. — The senate in colonies and munioipia 
was called ordo decurionum [Colonia]. and 
sometimes simply ordo. — The term ordo is 
also applied to a company or troop of soldiers, 
and is used as equivalent to centuria : thus 
centurions are sometimes called qui ordines 
duxerunt, and the first centuries in a legion 
primi ordines. Even the centurions of the first 
centuries are occasionally called primi ordines. 

ORGIA. [Mtsteria.] 

ORGYIA (opyvia), a Greek measure of 
length, derived from the human body, was 
the distance from extremity to extremity of 
the outstretched arms, whence the name, 
tvom 6p^. It was equal to 6 feet or to 4 
cubits, and was 1-lOOth of the stadium. 

ORICHALCUM, a metallic compound, akin 
to copper and bronze, which was highly 
prized by the ancients. It probably denotes 
brass, with which the ancients became ac- 
quainted by fiising zinc ore {cadmium, cala- 
mine) with copper, although they appear to 
have had scarcely any knowledge of zinc 
as a metal. The word is derived from 6po? 
and xiiXKOi, that is, mountain^bronze. 

OSCHOPHORIA (toMTxtK^pio, 6(txo<^p«i), 
an Attic festival, which, according to some 
writers, was celebrated in honour of Athena 
and Dionysus, and according to others in 
honour of Dionysus and Ariadne. It is said 
to have been instituted by Theseus. It was 
a vintage festival, and its name is derived 
from &<rxo5, o<rx<K, or oaxnt a branch of vines 
with grapes. 

OSCILLUM, a diminutive through osculum 
from 08, meaning " a little face," was the 
term applied to faces or heads of Bacchus, 
which were susi^nded in the vineyards to 
be turned in every direction by the wind. 
Whichsoever way they looked, they were 
supposed to make the vines in that quarter 
fruitfiiL The first cut represents the counte- 



nance of Bacchus with a beautiful, mild, and 
propitious expression. The other cut repre- 




OKillum. (From a Marble in tiie BritiA Musetun.) 

sents a tree with four oscilla hung upon its 
branches. A syrinx and a pedum, are placed 
at the root of the tree. 




Oscillum. (Prom an 



Gem.) 



OSTIXRIUM, a tax upon the doors of 
houses, which appears to have been some- 
times levied in the provinces. There was a 
similar tax, called cohtmnarium, imposed 
upon every pUlar that 8upi>orted a house. 

OSTIUM. [Janxta.] 

OVATIO, a lesser triumph. The dream- 
stances by which it was distinguished tram 
the more imposing solemnity [Tbiuxphvs] 
were the following : — The general did not 
enter the city in a chariot drawn by four 
horses, but on foot : he was not arrayed in 
the gorgeous gold embroidered robe, but in 
the simple toga praetexta of a magistrate; 
his brows were encircled with a wreath, not 
of laurel but of myrtle ; he bore no sceptre 
in his hand ; the procession was not heralded 
by trumpets, headed by the senate, and 
thronged with victorious troops, but was 
enlivened by a crowd of flute players, at- 
tended chiefly by knights and plebeians, fre- 
quently without soldiers : the ceremonies 
were concluded by the sacrifice, not of a bull 
but of a sheep. The word ovaiio seems 
clearly to be derived from the kind of vietim 
offered. An ovation was granted when the 
advantage gained, although conBiderable, was 
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not sufficient to coiustitate a legitimate claim 
to the higher distinction of a triumph, or 
when the victory had been achieved with 
little bloodshed ; or when hostilities had not 
been regularly proclaimed ; or when the war 
had not been completely terminated ; or when 
the contest had been carried on against base 
and unworthy foes ; and hence when the 
Berrile bands of Athenion and Spartacus were 
destroyed by Perpema and Crassus, these 
leaders celebrated ovations only. 

OVILE. [COMITIA.] 



PAEAN (wmijwv, iraidy, muMv\ a hymn or 
song, which was originaUy sung in 
honour of Apollo. It was always of a joyous 
nature, and its tune and sounds expressed 
hope and confidence. It was a song of 
thanksgiving, when danger was passed, and 
also a hymn to propitiate the god. It was 
sung at the solemn festivals of Apollo, and 
especially at the Hyacinthia. The paean 
was also sung as a battle-song, both before 
an attack on the enemy and after the battle 
was finished. It is certain that the paean 
was in later times sung to the honour of 
other gods besides Apollo. Thus Xenophon 
relates that the Greek army in Asia sung a 
paean to Zeus. 

PAEDAGOGUS (irai8aytay6i\ a tutor. The 
office of tutor in a Grecian family of rank 
and opulence was assigned to one of the most 
trustworthy of the slaves. The sons of his 
master were committed to his care on attain- 
ing their sixth or seventh year, their previous 
education having been conducted by females. 
They remained with the tutor until they at- 
tained the age of puberty. His duty was 
rather to guard them from evil, both physical 
and moral, than to communicate instruction. 
He went with them to and from the school 
or the Gyxnasixtm ; he accompanied them 
out of doors on all occasions ; he was respon- 
sible for their personal safety, and for their 
avoidance of bad company. In the Roman 
empire the name paedoffogi or paedagogia was 
given to beautiful young slaves, who dis- 
charged in the imperial palace the duties of 
the modem page, which is in fact a corrup- 
tion of the ancient name. 

PAEDONOMUS (iroi^ovdfMK), a magistrate 
at Sparta, who had the general superintend- 
ence of the education of the boys. 

PAENULA, a thick cloak, chiefly used by 
the Romans in travelling, instead of the toga, 
as a protection against the cold and rain. It 
appears to have had no sleeves, and only an 



opening for the head, as shown in the follow- 
ing figure. 




Paowila, travelling cloak. (Prum Bartholiai.) 

PiGlNlLIA. [Paoi.] 

PAgANI. [Paoi.] 

PAGI were fortified places in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome, to which the country- 
people might retreat in case of a hostile 
inroad. Each of the country tribes is said to 
have been divided by Numa into a certain 
number of pagi ; which name was given to 
the country adjoining the fdrtified village, as 
well as to the village itself. There was a 
magistrate at the head of each pagns, who 
kept a register of the names and of the pro- 
perty of all persons in the pagus, raised the 
taxes, and summoned the people, when neces- 
sary, to war. Each pagus had its own 
sacred rites, and an annual festival called 
Paganalia. The pagani^ or inhabitants of 
the pagi, had their regular meetings, at 
which they passed resolutions. The division 
of the country-people into pagi continued to 
the latest times of the Roman empire. The 
term Pagani is often used in opposition to 
milites, and is applied to all who were not 
soldiers, even though they did not live in the 
country. The Christian writers gave the 
name of pagani to those persons who adhered 
to the old Roman religion, because the 
latter continued to be generally believed by 
the country-people, after Christianity beeame 
the prevailing religion of the inhabitants of 
the towns. 

PALAESTRA (iroAot'drrpa), properly means 
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a place for -wrestling (waXaittVt «'«^i|)> and 
appears to have originally formed a part of 
the gymnasiom. At Athens, however, there 
was a considerahle number of palaestrae, 
quite distinct firom the gymnasia. It appears 
most probable that the palaestrae were 
chiefly appropriated to the exercises of wrest- 
ling and of the pancratium, and were prin- 
cipally intended for the athletae, who, it 
must be recollected, were persons that con- 
tended in the public games, and therefore 
needed special training. The Romans had 
originally no places corresponding to the 
Greek gymnasia and palaestrae; and when 
towards the close of the republic wealthy 
Bomans, in imitation of the Greeks, began to 
build places for exercise in their villas, they 
called them indifferently gymnasia and pa- 
laestrae. 

PALILIA, a festival celebrated at Rome 
every year on the 21st of April, in honour of 
Pales, the tutelary divinity of shepherds. 
The 2l8t of April was the day on which, 
according to the early traditions of Rome, 
Romulus had commenced the building of the 
city, so that the festival was at the same 
time solemnised as the dies natalitias of 
Rome. It was originally a shepherd-festival, 
and continued to be so among country people 
till the latest times, but in the city it lost its 
original character, and was only regarded as 
the dies natalitius of Rome. The first part of 
the solemnities was a public purification by 
fire and smoke. The things burnt in order 
to produce this purifying smoke were the 
blood of the Oetober-horsef the ashes of the 
calves sacrificed at the festival of Ceres, and 
the shells of beans. The people were also 
sprinkled with water, they washed their 
hands in spring-water, and drank milk mixed 
with must. As regards the October-horse 
{equus October) it must be observed that in 
early times no bloody sacrifice was allowed 
to be offered at the palilia, and the blood of 
the October-horse mentioned above, was the 
blood which had dropi>ed from the tail of the 
horse sacrificed in the month of October to 
Mars in the Campus Martins. This blood 
was preserved by the vestal virgins in the 
temple of Vesta for the purpose of being used 
at the palilia. The sacrifices consisted of 
eakes, millet, milk, and other kinds of eat- 
ables. The shepherds then offered a prayer 
to Pales. After these solemn rites were over, 
the cheerful part of the festival began : bon- 
fires were made of heaps of hay and straw, 
and the festival was concluded by a feast in 
the open air, at which the people sat or lay 
upon benches of turf, and drank plentiftdly. 

PALLIUM, dim. PALLIOLUM, poet. 
FALLA (ifAaTiov, dim. ifutriSiov ; Ion. and 



poet, ^opof ), an outer garment. The Kngliah 
eloakf though commonly adopted as the trans- 
lation of these terms, conveys no accarate 
conception of the form, material, or use «rf 
that which they denoted. The article deng- 
nated by them was always a rectangular 
piece of cloth, exactly, or at least nearly 
square. It was indeed used in the very form 
in which it was taken from the loom, being 
made entirely by the weaver, without any 
aid from the tailor, except to repair the in- 
juries which it sustained by time. Whatever 
additional richness and beauty it received 
from the art of tiie dyer, was bestowed upon 
it before its materials were woven into cloth 
or even spun into thread. Most commonly it 
was used without having undergone any pro- 
cess of this kind. The raw material, snch as 
wool, flax, or cotton, was manufactured in 
its natural state, and hence pallia were com- 
monly white, although from the same cause 
brown, drab, and grey were also prevailing 
colours. As the pallium was the most com- 
mon outer garment, we find it continually 
mentioned in conjunction with the tunica, 
which constituted the indutus. Such phrases 
as " coat and waistcoat," or " shoes and stock- 
ings," are not more common with us than the 
following expressions, which constantly occur 
in ancient authors : tunica paHiumgue^ ifAarum 
K<u X'-'^^t ^ ifAariop kox b x*'T(i>via'fco(, ^opos 
ifii x'^'f^'v* &C. To wear the pallium without 
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the underclothing indicated poverty or se- 
rerity of manners, as in the case of Socrates. 
One of the most common modes of wearing 
the pallium was to fasten it with a brooch 
over the right shoulder, leaving the right 
arm at liberty, and to pass the middle of it 
either under the left arm so as to leave that 
arm at liberty also, or over the left shoulder 
BO as to cover the left arm. The figure in 
the preceding cut is attired in the last-men- 
tioned fashion. 

PALMA. [Pes.] 

PALMIPES, a Boman measure of length, 
equal to a foot and a palm. 

PALMUS, properly the width of the open 
hand, or, more exactly, of the four fingers, 
was used by the Bomans for two different 
measures of length, namely, as the trans- 
lation of the Greek rroAaMmJ, or BStpov in old 
Greek, and <nn0aiirj respectively. In the 
former sense it is equal to 4 digits, or 3 
inches, or l-4th of a foot, or l-6th of the 
subit. The larger palm of 9 inches only 
occurs in later Boman writers. From this large 
palmvs the modem Boman palmo is derived. 

PALtJDAMENTUM, the cloak worn by a 
Roman general commanding an army, his 
principal officers and personal attendants, in 
contn^liBtinetion to the aagum of the common 
soldiers, and the toga or garb of peace. It 
was the practice for a Boman magistrate, 
after he had received the imperium from the 




raluOamentum, Military Cloak. (Stiitue of a Boraun 
£mperor.) 



comitia ouriata and offered up his vows in the 
Capitol, to march out of the city arrayed in 
the paludamentum {exire paludatiis)^ attended 
by his lictors in similar attire {paludatia He- 
toribtis)f nor could he again enter the gates 
until he had formally divested himself of this 
emblem of military power. The pahidamen- 
tum was open in front, reached down to the 
knees or a little lower, and hung loosely 
over the shoulders, being fastened across the 
chest by a clasp. The colour of the paluda- 
mentum was commonly white or purple, and 
hence it was marked and remembered that 
Crassus on the morning of the fatal battle of 
Carrhae went forth in a dark-coloured man- 
tle. In the cut below, representing the head 
of a warrior, we see the paludamentum flying 
back in the charge, and the clasp nearly in 
front. 




Paludamentum, Militnry Cloak. (From a Mosaic at 
Pompeii.) 

PAMBOEOTLA (irofA^oMttTta), a festive pa- 
negyris of all the Boeotians, like the Pana- 
thenaea of the Atticans, and the Panionia of 
the lonians. The principal object of the 
meeting was the conmion worship of Athena 
Itonia, who had a temple in the neighbour- 
hood of Coronee^ near which the panegyris 
was held. 

PANATHENAEA (wavaj9rivaia\ the great- 
est and most splendid of the festivals cele- 
brated in Attica in honour of Athena, in the 
character of Athena Polias, or the protectress 
of the city. It was said to have been insti- 
tuted by Erichthonius, and its original name, 
dovm to the time of Theseus, was believed to 
have been Athenaea ; but when Theseus united 
all the Atticans into one body, this festival, 
which then became the common festival of 
all the Attic tribes, was called Panathenaea. 
There were two kinds of Panathenaea, the 
greater and the lesser ; the former were held 
every fourth year (irevroenjpts), the latter 
every year. The lesser Panathenaea were 
probably celebrated on the 17th of the month 
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Hecatombaeon ; fhe great Panathenaea in the 
third year of erery Olympiad, and probably 
eommenced on the same day as the lesser Pan- 
athenaea. The principal difference between 
the two festirals was, that the greater one was 
more solemn, and that on this occasion the 
peplns of Athena was carried to her temple in 
a most magnificent procession, which was not 
held at the lesser Panathenaea. The solem- 
nities, games, and amusements of the Pana- 
thenaea were, rich sacrifices of bulls, foot, 
horse, and chariot races, gymnastic and mu- 
sical contests, and the lampadephoria ; rhap- 
sodists recited the poems of Homer and other 
epic poets, philosophers disputed, cock-fights 
were exhibited, and the people indulged in a 
variety of other amusements and entertain- 
ments. The prize in these contests was a 
▼ase filled with oil from the ancient and 
sacred olire tree of Athena on the Acropolis. 
A great many of such vases, called Panatbe- 
naio vases, have in late years been found in 
Etruria, southern Italy, Sicily, and Greece. 
They represent on one side the figure of 
Athena, and on the other the various con- 
tests and games in which these vases were 
given as prizes to the victors. Of the dis- 
cussions of philosophers and orators at the 
Panathenaea we still possess two specimens, 
the X<Jyo? Uava^vcuicik of Isocrates, and that 
of Aristeides. Herodotus is said to have re- 
cited his history to the Athenians at the 
Panathenaea. The management of the games 
and contests was entrusted to persons called 
Athlothetae (jaBXxiBhax\ whose number was 
ten, one being taken from every tribe. Their 
office lasted from one great Panathenaio fes- 
tival to the other. The chief solemnity of 
the great Panathenaea was the magnificent 
procession to the temple of Athena Polias, 
which probably took place on the last day of 
the festive season. The whole of the proces- 
sion is represented in the frieze of the Par- 
thenon, the work of Phidias and his disciples, 
now deposited in the British Museum. The 
chief object of the procession was to carry the 
peplus of the goddess to her temple. This peplus 
was a crocus-coloured garment for the goddess, 
and made by maidens, caUed ip/yaxnlvcm. In it 
were woven Enceladus and the giants, as they 
were conquered by the goddess. The peplus 
was not carried to the temple by men, but 
suspended from the mast of a ship. The pro- 
cession proceeded from the Ceramious, near a 
monument called Leocorium, to the temple of 
Demeter at Eleusis, and thence along the 
Pelasgic wall and the temple of Apollo 
Pythius to the Pnyx, and thence to the 
Acropolis, where the statue of Minerva Polias 
was adorned with the peplus. In this pro- 
cession nearly the whole population of Attica 



appears to have taken part, either on foot, ob 
horseback, or in chariots, as may be teem, in 
the fHeze of the Parthenon. Aged men car- 
ried olive branches, and were called Thml' 
lophori (tfoAAo^dpoi) ; young meo. attended, 
at least in earlier times, in armour, and 
maidens who belonged to l^e noblest *"««<— 
of Athens carried baskets, oontainii^ offerings 
for the goddess, whence they were called Cb- 
nephori (icamf^poi). Respecting' the part 
which aliens took in this procession, and the 
duties they had to perform, see Htdkiapho- 
BiA. Men who had deserved well of the 
republic were rewarded with a gold crown at 
the great Panathenaea, and the herald had to 
announce the event duringr the gyninastie 
contests. 

PANCRXtIuM (iroYKpanoi'), is derived 
from iriif and xpaTtx, and aocording^Iy signifies 
an athletic game, in which all the powers of 
the fighter were called into action. The 
pancratium was one of the games or gymnas- 
tic contests which were exhibited at all tiw 
great festivals of Greece ; it consisted of box- 
ing and wrestling ("vy/Aif and woAjf), aad 
was reckoned to be one of the heavy or hard 
exercises (oy«vun*aTa /Sopea or Papurepm^ on 
account of the violent exertions it required, 
and for this reason it was not much practised 
in the gymnasia. In Homer we find neither 
the game nor the name of the pancratina 
mentioned, and as it was not introduced at 
the Olympic games until Ol. 33, we nu^ 
presume that the game, though it may have 
existed long before in a rude state, was not 
brought to any degree of perfection until a 
short time before that event. The name of the 
combatants was Pancratiastae (wayKpanaarmi) 
or Pammachi (irofifuixot). , Tlicy tongtA 
naked, and had their bodies anointed and 
covered with sand, by which they wen 
enabled to take hold of one another. Whra 
the contest began, each of the fighters mi^ 
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onunence by boxing or by wrestling, ac- 
cordingly as he thought he should be more 
luccessful in the one than in the other. The 
victory -was not decided until one of the parties 
wsiB killed, or lifted up a finger, thereby 
ledaxing that he was unable to continue the 
contest either from pain or fatigue. 

pAnEgItRIS (iraioyyupw), signifies a meet- 
ing: or assembly of a whole people for the 
purpose of worshipping at a common sanctu- 
ary. The word is used in three significa- 
tions : — 1. For a meeting of the inhabitants 
of one particular town and its vicinity ; 2. 
For a meeting of the inhabitants of a whole 
district, a province, or of the whole body of 
I>eople belonging to a particular tribe [Delia ; 
Pamiomia] ; and 3. For great national meet- 
ings, as the Olympic, Pythian, Isthmian, and 
Nemean games. Although in all panegyreis 
-which we know, the religious character forms 
the most prominent feature, other subjects, 
I>olitical discussions and resolutions, as well 
as a variety of amusements, were not ex- 
cluded, though they were perhaps more a 
consequence of the presence of many per- 
sons than objects of the meeting. Every 
panegyris, moreover, was made by trades- 
people a source of gain, and it may be pre- 
sumed that such a meeting was never held 
without a fair, at which all sorts of things 
were exhibited for sale. 

PANIONLA (naviMviaX the great national 
panegyris of the lonians on mount Mycal^, 
where the national god Poseidon Heliconius 
had his sanctuary called the Panionium. One 
of the principal objects of this national meet- 
ing was the common worship of Poseidon, to 
whom splendid sacrifices were offered on the 
occasion. But religious worship was not the 
only object foi which they assembled at the 
Panionium ; on certain emergencies, espe- 
cially in case of any danger threatening their 
country, the lonians discussed at their meet- 
ings political questions, and passed resolutions 
which were binding upon all. 

PANOPLIA (irovoirXta), a panoply or suit 
of armour. The articles of which it consisted 
both in the Greek and in the Boman army, 
are enumerated imder Abma. 

PANTOMIMUS, the name of a kind of 
actors peculiar to the Romans, who very 
nearly resembled in their mode of acting the 
modem dancers in the ballet. They did not 
speak on the stage, but merely acted by 
gestures, movements, and attitudes. All 
movements, however, were rhythmical like 
those in the ballet, whence the general term 
for them is aaltatiOf saltare ; the whole art 
was called munea muta ; and to represent 
Niobe or Leda was expressed by saltare 
Kioien and saltare Ledam. During the time 



of the republic the name pantomimus does 
not occur, though the art itself was known to 
the Romans at an early period ; for the first 
histriones said to have been introduced fh>m 
Etruria were in fact nothing but pantomimic 
dancers [Histrio], whence we find that 
under the empire the names histrio and pan- 
tomimus were used as synonymous. The pan- 
tomimic art, however, was not carried to any 
degree of perfection untU the time of Augustus. 
The greatest pantomimes of this time were 
Bathyllus, a freedman and favourite of Mae- 
cenas, and Fylades and Hylas. Mythological 
love-stories were from the first the favourite 
subjects of the pantomimes, which were dis- 
graced by the most licentious scenes. In 
Sicily pantomimic dances were called ballismi 
(fiaXXiirftoi)^ whence perhaps the modem 
words ball and ballet. 

PAPTRUS. [Libeb.] 

PARADISU8 inapaUiaoi), the name given 
by the Greeks to the parks or pleasure- 
grounds, which surrounded the coimtry re- 
sidences of the Persian kings and satraps. 
They were generally stocked with animals 
for the chase, were fWl of all kinds of trees, 
watered by numerous streams, and enclosed 
with walls. ^ 

PARAGRAPH^ (irapaypa^ij). This word 
does not exactly correspond with any term 
in our language, but may without much impro- 
priety be called a plea. It is an objection 
raised by the defendant to the admissibility 
of the plaintiff's action. The paragraphia 
like every other answer (avrtypct^) made by 
the defendant to the plaintiff's charge, was 
given in writing ; as the word itself implies. 
If the defendant merely denied the plaintiff's 
allegations, a court was at once held for the 
trial of the cause. If, however, he put in a 
paragraphia a court was to be held to try the 
preliminary question, whether the cause 
could be brought into court or not. Upon 
this previous trial the defendant was consi- 
dered the actor. If he succeeded, the whole 
cause was at an end ; unless the objection 
was only to the form of action, or some other 
such technicality, in which case it might be 
recommenced in the proper manner. If, 
however, the plaintiff succeeded, the original 
action, which in the mean time had been 
suspended, was proceeded with. 

PARALUS (ir<ipaAo«), and SALAMINIA 
(<raAa^tyia). The Athenians from very early 
times kept for public purposes two sacred or 
state vessels, the one of which was called Para^ 
hts and the other Salatninia : the crew of the 
one bore the name of wapaXlrcu or irdpaXoi^ and 
that of the other aakaiiCviOi. The Salaminia 
was also called Ai^Xta or Oewpic, because it 
was used to convey the Boopol to Delos, on 
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which occaaioii the ship was adorned with 
garlands by the priest of Apollo. Both 
these vessels were quick-sailing triremes, and 
were used for a variety of state purposes : 
they conveyed theories, despatches, &c. from 
Athens, carried treasures from subject coun- 
tries to Athens, fetched state criminals fh>m 
foreign parts to Athens, and the like. In 
battlM they were firequently used as the ships 
in which the admirals sailed. These vessels and 
their crews were always kept in readiness to act, 
in case of any necessity arising ; and the crew, 
although they could not for the greater part of 
the year be in actual service, received their re- 
gnUr pay of four oboli per day aU the year 
round. The names of the two ships seem to 
point to a very early period of the history of 
Attica, when there was no navigation except 
between Attica and Salamis, for which the Sala- 
minia was used, and around the coast of Attica, 
for which purpose the Paralus was destined. 
In later times the names were retained, al- 
though the destination of the ships was princi- 
pally to serve the purposes of religion, whence 
they are frequently called the sacred shii>s. 

PARANOIAS GRAPHE (vapavoCas ypo^). 
This proceeding may be compared to our 
commission of lunacy, or writ de lunatico 
inquirendo. It was a suit at Athens that 
might be instituted by a son or other relation 
against one who, by reason of madness or 
mental imbecility, had become incapable of 
managing his own affairs. If the complaint 
was well grounded, the court decreed that 
the next heir should take possession of the 
lunatic's property, and probably also made 
some provision for his being put in confine- 
ment, or under proper care and guardianship. 
The celebrated tale of lophon, the son of 
Sophocles, accusing his father of lunacy, is 
related in the life of Sophocles in the ClasaiccU 
Dictionary. 

PARANOMON graph! (irapav6ymv ypa- 
«^i}), an indictment at Athens for proi>ounding 
an illegal, or rather unconstitutional measure 
or law. In order to check rash and hasty 
legislation, the mover of any law or decree, 
though he succeeded in causing it to be 
passed, was still amenable to criminal justice, 
if his enactment was found to be inconsistent 
with other laws that remained in force, or 
with the public interest. Any person might 
institute against him the ypcufni wapaa/oiuav 
within a year firom the passing of the law. 
If he was convicted, not only did the law 
become void, but any punishment might be 
inflicted on him, at the discretion of the 
judges before whom he was tried. A person 
thrice so convicted lost the right of proposing 

■^s in future. The cognizance of the cause 
iged to the Thesmothetae. 



PARAPRESBEIA (wapawpetrfieia), sagniAes 
any corrupt conduct, misfeasance, or neg^ex 
of duty on the part of an ambaj»ador ; for 
which he was liable to be called to account 
and prosecuted on his return hcnne. Demos- 
thenes. accused Aeschines of ParapreAeia en 
account of his conduct in the embassy to 
Philip. 

PARXpHERNA. [Dos.] 

PARA8ANGA (6 irapcurayyijs), a Persiaii 
measure of length, firequently maiti<med by 
the Greek writers. It is still used by the 
Persians, who call it fer»eng. According to 
Herodotus the parasang was equal to 30 
Greek stadia. Xenophon most also have 
calculated it at the same, as he says that 
16,050 stadia are equal to 535 parasaags. 
(16,050 -i- 585 = 80.) Other ancient writos 
give a different length for the i>arasang. 
Modem English travellers estimate it va- 
riously at from 3i to 4 English mileR, 
which nearly agrees^ with the calculation of 
Herodotus. 

PARASITI (iropeurtTot) proiierly denotes 
persons who dine with others. In the early 
history of Greece the name had a very diflis-- 
ent meaning, being given to distinguished 
persons, who were appointed as araistants to 
certain priests and to the highest magistrates. 
Their services appear to have been rewarded 
with a third of the victims sacrificed to their 
respective gods. Such officers existed dovn 
to a late period of Greek history. Solon in 
his legislation called the act of giving pubiie 
meals to certain magistrates and foreign am- 
bassadors in the prytaneumirapacriTeur, and it 
may be that the parasites were connected 
with this institution. The class of perscitf 
whom we caU parasites was very numeron 
in ancient Greece, and appears to have ex- 
isted f^om early times. The characteriBtie 
features common to all parasites are impcv- 
tunity, love of sensual pleasures, and above 
all the desire of getting a good dinner witii- 
out paying for it. During the time of the 
Roman emperors a i)arasite seems to hare 
been a constant guest at the tables of the 
wealthy. 

PAREDRI (ffopefipot). Each of the three 
superior archons was at liberty to have two 
assessors (irape6poi) chosen by himself, to 
assist him by advice and otherwise in the 
performance of Ms various duties. The 
assessor, like the magistrate himself, had to 
undergo a docimasia (fioxifuuria) in the Senate 
of Five Hundred and before a judicial tribu- 
nal, before he could be permitted to enter 
upon his labours. He was also to render an 
account (evOvvii) at the end of the year. The 
duties of the archons, magisterial and judicui^ 
were so numerous, that one of the piineipi 
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objects of having assessors must have been to 
enable them to get through their business. 
From the paredri of the archons "we must 
distingniish those who assisted the euthyni in 
examining and auditing magistrates' ac- 
counts. 

PARENTALIA. [Frwus.] 
PARIES. [DoMUS.] 

PARMA, dim. PARMULA, a round shield, 
three feet in diameter, carried by the velitea 
in the Roman army. Though small, com- 




Panna. (From the Columna Trajana.) 

pared with the Clipeus, it was so strongly 
made as to be a very effectual protection. 
This was probably owing to the use of iron 
in its frame-work. The parma was also 
worn by the cavalry. We find the term 
parma often applied to the target [Cstka], 
which was also a small round shield, 
and therefore very similar to the 
parma. 

PAROCm, certain people paid by 
the state to supply the Roman magis- 
trates, ambassadors, and other official 
persons, when travelling, with those 
necessaries which they could not con- 
veniently carry with them. They ex- 
isted on all the principal stations on 
the Roman roads in Italy and the 
provinces, where persons were accus- 
tomed to pass the night. Of the things 
which the parochiwere bound to sup- 
ply, hay, fire-wood, salt, and a certain 
number of beds appear to have been 
the most important. 

pIrOPSIS (wopoi^fe), any food 
eaten with the oi^ov, as the /ao^a, a 
kind of frumenty or soft cake, broth, 
or any kind of condiment or sauce. 
It was, likewise, the name of the 



dish or plate, on which such food was served 
up, and it is in this latter signification that the 
Roman writers use the word. 

PARRICIDA, PARRICIDIUM. A parri- 
cida signified originally a murderer gene- 
rally, and is hence defined to be a person 
who kills another dolo tnalo. It afterwards 
signified the murderer of a parent, and by an 
ancient law such a parricide was sewed up 
in a sack {culletis)^ and thrown into a river. 
A law of the dictator Sulla contained some 
provisions against parricide, and probably 
fixed the same punishment for the parricide, 
as the Lex Pompeia de Parricidiis, passed in 
the time of Cn. Pompeius. This law ex- 
tended the crime of parricide to the killing 
of a brother, sister, uncle, aunt, and many 
other relations, and enacted that he who 
killed a father or mother, grandfather or 
grandmother, should be punished {more ma- 
jorum) by being whipped till he bled, sewed 
up in a sack with a dog, cock, viper, and 
ape, and thrown into the sea. Other parri- 
cides were simply put to death. 

PASSUS, a measure of length, which con- 
sisted of five Roman feet. [Pes.] The 
passus was not the step, or distance from 
heel to heel, when the feet were at their 
utmost ordinary extension, but the distauce 
fi-om the point which the heel leaves to that 
in which it is set down. The mille pasmtum, 
or thousand paces, was the common name of 
the Roman mile. [Miluabe.] 

PATER FAMILIAE. [Familia; Matri- 
MONnm.] 

PATER PATRATUS. [Fetiales.] 

PATERA, dim. PATELLA ('^loAij), a 
round plate or dish. The paterae of the 
most common kind were small plates of the 
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oommon red earthenware, on which an orna- 
mental pattern was drawn, and which were 
eometimee entirely black. The more va- 
luable paterae were metallic, being chiefly of 
bronse ; but every family, raised above po- 
verty, possessed one of silver, t<^ther with 
a silver salt-cellar. The accompanying cut 
exhibits a highly ornamented patera, made 
of bronze. The view of the upper surface is 
accompanied by a side-view, showing the 
form and depth of the vesseL 

PXT|BtLUM. [FuECA.] 

PATINA (A«ic«£mi), a basin or bowl of 
earthenware, rarely of bronze or silver. The 
patina was of a form intermediate between 
the patera and the o/2a, not so flat as the 
former, nor so deep as the latter. The most 
firequent use of the patina was in cookery. 

PATRES. [Patbicii.] 

pITRIa POTESTAS. Potestas signifies 
generally a power or faculty of any kind by 
which we do anything. "Potestas," says 
Paulus, a Roman jurist, ** has several signi- 
fications : when applied to magistrates, it is 
Imperium ; in the case of children, it is the 
patria potestas ; in the case of slaves, it is 
Dominium." According to Paulus then, po- 
testas, as applied to magistrates, is equi- 
valent to imperium. Thus we find potestas 
associated with the adjectives praetoria, con- 
sularis. But potestas is applied to magis- 
trates who had not the imperium, as for 
instance to quaestors and tribuni plebis ; and 
potestas and imperium are often opposed in 
Cicero. [Imperivm.] Thus it seems that 
this word potestas, like many other Roman 
terms, had both a wider ngnification and a 
narrower one. In its wider signification it 
might mean all the power that was delegated 
to any person by the state, whatever might 
be the extent of that power. In its narrower 
significations, it was on the one hand equi- 
valent to imperium; and on the other, it 
expressed the power of those functionaries 
who had not the imi)erium. Sometimes it 
was used to express a magistratus, as a 
person; and hence in the Italian language 
the word podestic signifies a magistrate. Po- 
testas is also one of the words by which is 
expressed the power that one private person 
has over another, the other two being manus 
and mancipium. The potestas is either do- 
minica, that is, ownership as exhibited in 
the relation of master and slave [Serws] ; 
or patria as exhibited in the relation of 
father and child. The mancipium was framed 
after the analogy of the potestas dominica. 
[MANciPixm.] Patria potestas then signifies 
the power which a Roman father had over 
the persons of his children, grandchildren, 
and other descendants [JiliifamiiiaSy filiae-^ 



famiUaa)^ and generally all the rights whh^ 
he had by virtue of his paternity. The 
foundation of the patria potestas was a legal 
marriage, and the birth of a child gave it 
fall efliect. [Matbucokiuic.] It does not 
seem that the patria potestas was ever 
viewed among the Romans as absolutdy 
equivalent to the dominica potestas, ot as 
involving ownership of the child ; and jet 
the original notion of the patria came verr 
near to that of the dominica potestas. On> 
ginally the father had the power of life and 
death over his son as a member of his &im- 
lia ; and he could sell him, and ao bring his 
into the mancipii causa. He could also gire 
his daughter in marriage, or give a wife to 
his son, divorce his child, give him in a&ip- 
tion, and emancipate him at his pleasure. 

PATRICII. This word is evidently a de- 
rivative from pater^ which frequently oceon 
in the Roman writers as equivalent to ae> 
nator. Patricii therefore signifies those wbo 
belonged to the patresj but it is a mistake to 
suppose that the patricii were only the t£- 
spring of the patres in the sense of smaton. 
On the contrary, the patricians were, in tte 
early history of Rome, the whole body d 
Roman citizens, the populus RoniamtUy and 
there were no real citizens besides fhA. 
The other parts of the Roman populatioB, 
namely clients and slaves, did not bel<Hifto ' 
the populus Romanus, and were not buighen 
or patricians. The senators or patres (ii 
the narrower sense of the word) woe a 
select body of the populus or patridam, ^ 
which acted as their representatives. The ^ 
burghers or patricians consisted originally d 
three distinct tribes, which afterwards be- 
came united into the sovereign populus. 
These tribes had founded settlements apoi 
several of the hills which were subsequeat^r 
included within the precincts of the city of 
Rome. Their names were Ramnes, lltiee, 
and Luceres, or Ramnenses, Titienses, and 
Lucerenses. Each of these tribes ocmsisted 
of ten curiae, and each curia of ten goiles, 
and of the same number of decuries, which 
were established for representative and mili> 
tary purposes. [Senatus.] The first tribe, 
or the Ramnes, were a Latin colony on the , 
Palatine hill, said to have been founded by 
Romulus. As long as it stood alone, it ob- 
tained only one hundred gentes, and had a 
senate of one hundred members. When the 
Titles, or Sabine settlers on the Quirinal 
and Yiminal hills, under king Tatius, beeame 
united with the Ramnes, the number of 
gentes, as well as that of senators, was in- 
creased to 200. These two tribes after tteir 
union continued probably for a ooniddmUe 
time to be the patricians of Rome, untfl Um 
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^Idrd tribe, the Luceres, -which chiefly con- 
sisted of Etruscans, who had settled on the 
Oaelian hill, also became united with the 
other two as a third tribe. The amalgama- 
tioD of these three tribes did not take place 
at once : the union between Latins and Sa- 
blnes is ascribed to the reign of Romulus, 
tliough it does not appear to have been quite 
X>erfect, since the Latins on some occasions 
claimed a superiority over the Sabines. The 
ILiUceres existed for a long time as a separate 
tribe without enjoying the same rights as the 
two other tribes, until Tarquinius Priscus, 
liimself an Etruscan, caused them to be 
placed on a footing of equality with the 
others. For this reason he is said to have 
increased the number of senators to 300. 
The Luceres, however, are, notwithstanding 
this equalisation, sometimes distinguished 
firom the other tribes by the name patrea or 
patridi minorum gentium. During the time 
of the republic, distinguished strangers and 
-wealthy plebeians were occasionally made 
Soman patricians ; for instance, Appius Clau- 
dius and his gens, and Domitius Ahenobar- 
bus. When the plebeians became a distinct 
class of citizens [Plebes], the patricians, of 
coarse, ceased to be the only class of citizens, 
but they still retained the exclusive posses- 
sion of all the power in the state. All 
civil and religious offices were in their posses- 
sion, and they continued as before to be the 
populus, the nation now consisting of the 
populus and the plebes. In their relation to 
the plebeians or the commonalty, the patri- 
cians were a real aristocracy of birth. A 
I>erson bom of a patrician family was and 
remained a patrician, whether he was rich 
or poor, whether he was a member of the 
senate, or an eques, or held any of the great 
offices of th& state, or not: there was no 
power that could make a patrician a ple- 
beian. As regards the census, he might 
indeed not belong to the wealthy classes, but 
his rank remained the same. Tlie only way 
in which a patrician might become a plebeian 
was when of his own accord he left his gens 
and curia, gave up the sacra, &c. A ple- 
beian, on the other hand, or even a stranger, 
might be made a patrician by a lex curiata. 
But this appears to have been done very 
seldom; and the consequence was, that in 
the course of a few centuries the number of 
patrician families became so rapidly dimi- 
nished, that towards the close of the republic 
there were not more than fifty such families. 
Although the patricians throughout this 
whole period had the character of an aris- 
tocracy of birth, yet their political rights 
wore not the same at all times. During the 
first centuries of the republic there was an 



almost uninterrupted struggle betnteen pa- 
tricians and plebeians, in which the former 
exerted every means to retain their exclusive 
rights, but which ended in the establishment 
of the political equality of the two orders. 
[Plebes.] Only a few insignificant priestiy 
offices, and the performance of certain an- 
cient religious rites and ceremonies, remained 
the exclusive privilege of the patricians ; of 
which they were the prouder, as in former 
days their religious power and significance 
were the basis of their political superiority. 
At the time when the struggle between pa- 
tricians and plebeians ceased, a new kind of 
aristocracy began to arise at Rome, which 
was partly based upon wealth, and partly 
upon the great offices of the republic, and 
the term nobiles was given to all per- 
sons whose ancestors had held any of the 
curule offices. (Compare Nobiles.) This 
aristocracy of nobiles threw the old patri- 
cians as a body stUl more into the shade, 
though both classes of aristocrats united as 
far as was possible to monopolise all the 
great offices of the state. In their dress and 
appearance the patricians were scarcely dis- 
tinguished from the rest of the citizens, un- 
less they were senators, curule magistrates, 
or equites, in which case they wore like 
others the ensigns peculiar to these classes. 
The only thing by which they seem to have 
been distinguished in their appearance from 
other citizens was a peculiar kind of shoe, 
which covered the whole foot and part of the 
leg, though it was not as high as the shoes 
of senators and curule magistrates. These 
shoes were fastened with four strings {cor- 
riffiae or lora patrieia) and adorned with a 
limula on the top. 

PATRIMI ET MlTRlMI were children 
born of parents, who had been married by 
the religious ceremony called confarreatio : 
they are almost always mentioned in connec- 
tion with religious rites and ceremonies. 

PATRONOMI (irarpovofAoi), magistrates at 
Sparta, who exercised, as it were, a paternal 
power over the whole state. They did not 
exist till a late period, and they succeeded to 
the powers which the ephori formerly pos- 
sessed. 

pItRONUS. The act of manumission 
created a new relation between the manu- 
missor and the slave, which was analogous to 
that between father and son. The manu- 
missor became with respect to the manu- 
mitted person his patronus, and the manu- 
mitted person became the libertus of the ma- 
numissor. The word patronus (from pater) 
indicates the nature of the relation. If the 
manumissor was a woman, she became pa- 
trona. The libertus adopted the gentile name 
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of the manumisflor. Ciceru's freedman Tiro 
wan called M. Tullius Tiro. The libertus 
owed respect and gratitude to his patron, and 
in ancient times the patron might punish 
him in a summary way for neglecting those 
duties. This obligation extended to the 
children of the libertus, and the duty was 
due to the children of the patron. It was 
the duty of the patron to support his treed- 
man in case of necessity, afid if he did not, 
he lost his patronal rights ; the consequence 
was the same if he brought a capital charge 
against him. The most important of the' 
patronal rights related to the property of 
liberti, as in certain cases the patronus had 
a right to the whole or a part of the property 
of a libertus. 

PAUPERIES, the legal term for mischief 
done by an animal {quadnipes) contrary to 
the nature of the animal, as if a man's ox 
gored another man. In such cases the law 
of the Twelve Tables gave the injured person 
an action against the owner of the animal 
for the amount of the damage sustained. 
The owner was bound either to pay the fbdl 
amount of damages or to give up the animal 
to the injured person {noxiie dare). 

PAVIMENTUM. [Domtjs, p. 144, b.] 

PECTEN (lereis), a comb. The Greeks and 
Bomans used combs made of box-wood. The 
Egyptians had ivory combs, which also came 
into use by degrees among the Bomans. The 
wooden combs, found in Egyptian tombs, are 
toothed on one side only; but the Greeks 
used them with teeth on both sides. The 
principal use of the comb was for dressing 
the hair, in doing which the Greeks of both 
sexes were remarkably carefal and diligent. 
To go with uncombed hair was a sign of 
affliction. 

PECXJLATUS, is properly the misappro- 
priation or theft of public property. The 
person guilty of this offence was peculator. 
The origin of the word appears to be pecus, 
a term which originally denoted that kind of 
moveable property which was the chief sign of 
wealth. Originally trials for pecukUtu were 
before the populus or the senate. In the 
time of Cicero matters of peculatus had be- 
come one of the quaestiones perpetuae. 

PECtLIUM. [Sekvus.] 

PECUNIA. [Aes; ABosirruM; Avuum.] 

PfDARil. [Sbnattjs.] 

PEDISEQUI, a class of slaves, whose duty 
was to follow their master when he went out 
of his house. There was a similar class of 
female slaves, called Pediseqr^. 

PEDUM (icopwMy;, a shepherd's crook. On 
account of its connection with pastoral life, 
the crook is often seen in works of ancient 
art, in the hands of Pan, Satyrs, Fauns, and 



shepherds. It was also the usual attribata 
of Thalia, as the muse of pastoral poetry. 




Pedum, Shepherd's Crook. (From a I 
Cirita Veodiia.) 

PEGMA (ff^/xa), a pageant, ». e. an ediflee 
of wood, consisting of two or more stages 
{tabulata), which were raised or depressed at 
pleasure by means of balance weights. These 
great machines were used in the Room 
amphitheatres, the gladiators who fongM 
upon them being called pegmares. They were 
supported upon wheels so as to be drawn 
into the drcus, glittering with silver and a 
profusion of wealth. When Vespasian and 
Titus celebrated their triumph over the Jews, 
the procession included pageants of extraor- 
dinary magnitude and splendour, consisting 
of three or four stages above one anotho*, 
hung with rich tapestry, and inlaid with 
ivory and gold. By the aid of various con- 
trivances they represented battles and their 
numerous incidents, and the attack and d»> 
fence of the cities of Judaea. The p^ma 
was also used in sacrifices. A bull having 
been slain in one of the stages, the high 
priest placed himself below in a cavern, so 
as to receive the blood upon Ms person and 
his garments, and in this state he was pro- 
duced by the flamines before the worshippers. 

PEIAtAE (weAarot), were ftce labourers 
working for hire, like the thetes, in contra- 
distinction to the helots and penestae, who 
were bondsmen or serfis. In the later Greek 
writers, such as Dionysins of Halicamasans, 
and Plutarch, the word is used for the Latin 
cUens, though the relations expressed by the 
two terms are by no means similar. 

PELTA (ireXny), a small shield. Iphicratea, 
observing that the ancient Clifeus was cmn- 
brous and inconvenient, introduced amcmg 
the Greeks a much smaller and lighter 
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sliield, from which those who bore it took 
tlie name of peltastae. It consisted princi- 
pally of a frame of wood or wicker-work, 
co'vered with skin or leather. 

PENESTAE (fl-eWoTou), a class of serfs in 
Tliessaly, who stood in nearly the same rela- 
tion to their Thessalian lords as the helots of 
L.aconia did to the Dorian Spartans, although 
their condition seems to have been on the 
whole superior. They were the descendants 
of the old Pelasgic or Aeolian inhabitants of 
Thessaly Proper. They occupied an inter- 
mediate position between freemen and pur- 
chased slaves, and they cultivated the land 
/or their masters, paying by way of rent a 
portion of the produce of it. The Penestae 
sometimes accomi>anied their masters to bat- 
tle, and fought on horseback as their vassals : 
a circumstance which need not excite surprise, 
as Thessaly was so famous for cavalry. There 
were Penestae among the Macedonians also. 
PENETRlLE. [Templxtm.] 
PfiNJCILLUS. JPicnraA, p. 295 a.] 
PENTACOSiOMEDIMNI. [Census.] 
PENTATHLON (nanaJ&XjoVy qwmquertvutn)^ 
was next to the pancratium the most beau- 
tiful of all athletic performances. The per- 
sons engaged in it were called Pentathli (n-ev- 
raBXoi). The pentathlon consisted of five 
distinct kinds of games, viz. leaping (aA/*o), 
the foot-race («p<Ji«)0, the throwing of the 
discus (SuTKos), the throwing of the spear 
(jo-iyvwoi or aicdvTiov), and wrestling (vaXti)^ 
which were all performed in one day and in a 
certain order, one after the other, by the 
same athletae. The pentathlon was intro- 
duced in the Olympic games in 01. 18. 

PENTECOSTE (rrevnjicoanj), a duty of two 
per cent, levied upon all exports and imports 



at Athens. The money was collected by per- 
sons called irwnjicoaToAoyot. The merchant 
who paid the duty was said vtvrriKovnvecrBaA.. 
All the customs appear to have been let to 
farm, and probably from year to yet^*. They 
were let to the highest bidders by the ten 
PoletoBt acting under the authority of the 
senate. The farmers were called rtXStvax, 
and were said ovtlcrBax rtiv netmfKoan^v, 

PEPLUM or PEPLUS (ireirXo?), an outer 
garment or shawl, strictly worn by females, 
and thus corresponding to the himation or 
pallium, the outer garment worn by men. 
Like all other pieces of cloth used for the 
Amictcs, it was often fastened by means of a 
brooch. It was, however, frequently worn 
without a brooch. The shawl was also often 
worn so as to cover the head while it enve- 
loped the body, and more especially on occa- 
sion of a funeral or of a marriage, when a 
very splendid shawl (iraaroi) was worn by 
the bride. The following woodcut may be 
supposed to represent the moment when the 
bride, so veiled, is delivered to her husband 
at the door of the nuptial chamber. He 
wears the Pallium only; she has a long 
shift beneath her shawl, and is supported by 
the pronuba. Of all the productions of the 
loom, pepli were those on which the greatest 
skill and labour were bestowed. So various 
and tasteftil were the subjects which they re- 
presented, that poets delighted to describe 
them. The art of weaving them was entirely 
oriental; and those of the most splendid 
dyes and curious workmanship were imported 
from Tyre and Sidon. They often constituted 
a very important part of the treasures of a 
temple, having been presented to the divinity 
by suppliants and devotees. 
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P£RA (m^pa), a wallet, made of leather, 
worn suspended at the side by rustics and by 
trayellers to carry their proTisions, and 
adopted in imitation of them by the Cynio 
philosophers. 

PEBDt^ELLlO was in the ancient times of 
the republic nearly the same as the Mtyes- 
ta$ of the later times. [BIuxstas.] Perdu- 
ellis originally signified Aot^, and thus the 
offence was equivalent to making war on the 
Roman state. Offenders were tried by two 
judges called Perduellionit Duumviri. In the 
time of the kings the duumviri perduellionis 
and the quaestores parrioidii appear to have 
been the same persons ; but after the estab- 
lishment of the republic, the offices were 
distinct, for the quaestores were appointed 
regularly every year, whereas the duumviri 
were appointed very rarely, as had been the 
case during the kingly period. livy repre- 
sents the duumviri perduellionis as being 
appointed by the kings, but they were really 
proposed by the king and appointed by the 
populus. During the early part of the repub- 
lic they were appointed by the comitia cu- 
riata, and afterwards by the comitia centu- 
riata, on the proposal of the consuls. In the 
case of Rabirius (b. c. 63), however, this 
custom was violated, as the duumviri were 
appointed by the praetor instead of by the 
comitia centuriata. The punishment for 
those who were found guilty of perduellio 
was death ; they were either hanged on the 
arbor infeliZf or thrown ftom the Tarpeian 
rock. But when the duumviri found a person 
guilty, he might appeal to the people (in 
early times the populus, afterwards the co- 
mitia centuriata), as was done in the first 
case which is on record, that of Horatius, 
and in the last, which is that of Rabirius, 
whom Cicero defended before the people in 
the oration still extant. 

PEREGRINUS, a stranger or foreigner. 
In ancient times the word peregrinus was 
used as synonymous with hosUa ; but in the 
times of which we have historical records, a 
peregrinus was any person who was not a 
Roman citizen. In b.c. 247, a second prae- 
tor {praetor peregrinus) was appointed for 
the purpose of administering justice in mat- 
ters between Romans and pereg^rini, and in 
matters between such peregrin! as had taken 
up their abode at Rome. [Pbaxtob.] The 
number of i)eregrini who lived in the city of 
Rome appears to have had an ii^urious influ- 
ence upon the poorer classes of Roman citi- 
zens, whence on some occasions they were 
driven out of the city. The first example of 
this kind was set in b. c. 127, by the tribime 
M. Junius Pennus. They were expelled a 
second time by the tribune C. Papius, in b.c. 



66. During the last period of the repolilie 
and the first centuries of the empire, aU fhB 
free inhabitants of the Roman world were, in 
regard to their political rights, either Boman 
citizens, or Latins, or pereg^rini, and tlie 
latter had, as before, neither comnaenium 
nor connubium %ith the Romans. Tliey 
were either free provincials, or citizens who 
had forfeited their civitas, and were d^raded 
to the rank of peregrini, or a certain claas <tf 
freemen, called peregrini dediticiL 

PERIOECI (nepioucoi). This word pro- 
perly denotes the inhabitants of a district 
l3ring around some particular locality, but u 
generally used to describe a dependent popu- 
lation, living without the walls or in the 
country provinces of a dominant city, and 
although personally free, deprived of tt^ en- 
'joyment of citizenship, and the politkal 
rights conferred by it. A political oonditiaa 
such as that of the perioed of Greece, and 
like the vassalage of the Germanic natSoms 
could hardly have originated in anything 
else than foreign conquest, and the perioed 
of Laconia furnish a striking illustratioa «f 
tMs. Their origin dates from tiie Doriaa 
conquest of the Peloponnesus, when the old 
inhabitants of the country, the Achaeans, 
submitted to their conquerors on certain 
conditions, by which they were left in pos- 
session of their private rights of citizenship. 
They suffered indeed a partial deprivation at 
their lands, and were obliged to submit to a 
king of foreign race, but still they remained 
equal in law to their conquerors, and were 
eligible to all offices of state except tbe sore- 
re^ty. But this state of things did not last 
long : in the next generation after the eon^ 
quest the relation between the two partiei 
was changed. The Achaeans were reduced 
from citizens to vassals; they were made 
tributary to Sparta ; their lands were sob* 
jected to a tax ; and they lost their rights of 
citizenship, the right of voting in ihe genenl 
assembly, and their eligibility to important 
offices in the state, such as that of a senator, 
&c. It does not, however, appear that the 
perioed were generally an oppressed peofde, 
though kept in a state of i>olitical inferiority 
to their conqueJrors. On the contrary, the 
most distinguished among them were admit- 
ted to offices of trust, and they sometimes 
served as heavy-armed soldiers ; as, fen- in- 
stance, at the battie of Plataea. The Norman 
conquest of England presents a striking pa- 
rallel to the Dorian conquest of Tjwffliii, 
both in its achievement and consequences. 
The Saxons, like the old Achaeans, were de- 
prived of their lands, excluded trcm. all offices 
of trust and dignity, and reduced, though 
personally free, to a state of political sLavery. 
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The Nonnaiis, on the contrary, of whatever 
rank in their own country, were all nobles 
and warriors, compared with the conquered 
Saxons, and for a long time enjoyed exclu- 
sively the civil and ecclesiastical administra- 
tion of the land. 

PERISCELIS (irvpurxeXtsX an anklet or 



bangle, worn by the Orientals, the Greeks, 
ftnd the Roman ladies also. It decorated the 
leg in the same manner as the bracelet adorns 
the wrist and the necklace the throat. The 
word, however, is sometimes used in the 
same sense as the Latin femindUa^ that is, 
drawers reaching from the navel to the knees. 




PeriMelia, Anklet, worn hf a Nereid. (Mumo BortKxuoo, rol. vi. tar. 84.} 



PEMSTROMA, a coverlet large enough to 
han^ round the sides of the bed or couch. 

PERISTTLIUM. [Domus.] 

PERO (opjSvAjj), a low boot of untanned 
hide worn by ploughmen {peronatua orator), 
shepherds, and others employed in rural 
occupations. The term c^pvkri is applied to 
an appendage to the Greek chariot. It seems 
to have been a shoe fastened to the bottom 
of the chariot, roto which the driver inserted 
his foot, to assist him in driving, and to 
prevent him from being thrown out. 

PERSONA {larva, wpStnairov or wpo<ri6»ireiov), 
a mask. Masks were worn by Greek and 
Roman actors in nearly all dramatic repre- 
sentations. This custom arose undoubtedly 
from the practice of smearing the face with 
certain juices and colours, and of appearing 
in disguise, at the festivals of Dionysus. 
[DiONTsiA.] Now, as the Greek drama arose 
out of these festivals, it is highly probable 
that some mode of disguising the face was as 
old as the drama itself. Choerilus of Samos, 
however, (about b. c. 500) is said to have 
been the first who introduced regular masks. 
Other writers attribute the invention of 



masks to Thespis or Aeschylus, though the 
latter had probably only the merit of perfect- 




Comic Mask. (Statue of Davtia in British Museum.) 



ing and completing the whole theatrical ap« 
paratus and costume. Some masks covered 




Masks. (From a Tomb at Sidyma m Lyaa.) 
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like the masks of modem times, only the 
fiioe, hat they appew more generally to hare 
oorered the whole head down to the dioulders, 
for we always find the hair hekmging to a 
mask described as being a part of it ; and 
this must hare been the case in tragedy more 
e^eoially, as it was necessary to make the 
head correspond to the stature of an actor, 
which was heightened by the cothomus. 

PES («ws), a foot, the standard measure 
of length among the Greeks and Bomans, as 
well as among nearly aU other nations, both 
ancient and modem. The Bomans applied 
the uncial diyisioa [As] to the foc^ which 
thus contained 12 unciae, whence our inches ; 
and many of the words used to express cer- 
tain numbers of unciae are applied to the 
parts of the foot. It was also divided into 16 
<i»^*<» (finger-breadths) : this mode of division 
was used especially by architects and land- 
surveyors, and is foxmd on all the foot- 
measures that have come down to us. From 
the analc^ry of the as, we have also dupondium 
for 2 feet, and pes sestertius for 2| feet. The 
probable value of the Roman foot is 11.6496 
inches English. (See Tables at the end. 

PESSI. [Latrunctju.] 

PESSttLUS. [Janua.] 

PETALISMUS. [ExsiLiUM.] 

PETASU8. [PiLEUs.] 

PETITOR. [AcTOE.] 

PETAURISTAE. [Petaxtbitm.] 

PETAURUM (weravpov, ir^revpov), used in 
the Roman games, seems to have been a 
board moving up and down, with a person at 
each end, and supported in the midcUe, some- 
thing like our see-saw; only it appears to 
have been much longer, and consequently 
went to a greater height than is common 
amongst us. The persons who took part in 
this game, were called Petauristae or Petatt- 
ristarU. 

PETORRITUM, a four-wheeled carriage, 
which, like the Essedum, was adopted by the 
Romans in imitation of the Gauls. It differed 
ft-om the Habmamaxa in being uncovered. 
Its name is compounded of petoTf four, and 
ritf a wheel. 

PHALANX. [ExERCiTUS.] 

PHALARICA. [Hasta.] 

PHALERAE (^»^Aapoi/), a boss, disc, or 
crescent of metal, in many oases of gold, and 
beautifully wrought so as to be highly prized. 
They were usually worn in pairs; and we 
most commonly read of them as ornaments 
attached to the harness of horses, especially 
about the head, and often worn as pendants 
(pensilia), so as to produce a terrific effect 
when shaken by the rapid motions of the 
horse. These ornaments were often bestowed 
upon horsemen by the Roman generals, in 



the same maxmer as the A,wtm.Tjkj thie Tqk> 
avn, the hasta para [Hasta], and the ennm 
of g(dd [Coboka], in order to make a puUie 
and i>ermaaent acknowledgment of t a r a Te t y 
and merit. 

PHARETRA (<l>ap4Tpa\ a quir^, was prin- 
cipally made of hide or leather, and was 
adorned with gold, painting, and braiding. 
It had a lid (^fut), and was suspended traai 
the right shoulder by a belt passing over tbft 
breast and behind the back. Its most oono- 
mon position was <m the left liip, and is so 
seen in the annexed figures, the ri^ht-haad 
one representing an Amaz<m, and the left- 
hand an Asiatic archer. 




Pbaretrae, Quiven. (Left-hHod figure from the A -ngin r t i n 
Maibles ; right-hand figure from a Greek TaaeO 

PHARMACON GRAPHfi (^tap^^x^ or 
4»apfiaxtias Yfxt^), an indictm^it at Atbem 
against one who caused the death of anotiier 
by poison, whether given with intent to kin 
or to obtain undue influence. It was tried 
by the court of AreioiHigus. 

PHAROS or PHXRUS (*apo?), a light- 
house. The most celebrated light-house of 
antiquity was that situated at the entranee 
to the port of Alexandria, on an island whidi 
bore the name of Pharos. It contained many 
stories, and the upper stories had windows 
looking seawards, and torches or fires wen 
kept burning in them by night in order to 
guide vessels into the harbour. The name 
of Pharos was given to other light-houses, ia 
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allusion to that at Alexandria, which was the 
model for their constmcticni. 

PHASELUS (<f)diniko9% a ressel rather Ion? 
and narrow, apparently so called from its 
resemblance to the shape of a phaselus or 
kidney-bean. It was chiefly used by the 
Egyptians, and was of Tarious sizes, from a 
mere boat to a ressel adapted for long yoy- 
ages. The phaselus was built tot speed, to 
-which more attention seems to have been 
paid than to its strength : whence the epithet 
fragUxB is given to it by Horace. These yes- 
sels were sometimes made of clay, to which 
the epithet of Horace may perhaps also refer. 

PHASIS (<^<rw, from ^»w), one of the 
yarious methods by which public offenders at 
Athens might be prosecuted ; but the word 
is often used to denote any kind of informa- 
tion ; and we do not know in what respects 
the Fhasia was distinguished from other 
methods of prosecution. The word tyco- 
phantes ivvK<i^6arnf^') is deriyed troxsn the 
practice of laying information against those 
who exported figs. [Stcophantxs.] 

PHOElinNX. [Ltba.] 

PHKATRIA. [Tribus.] 

PHtXARCHI (^Xopxoi) were at Athens 
after the age of Cleisthenes ten officers, one 
for each of the tribes, and were specially 
charged with the command and superintend- 
ence of the cayalry. There can be but little 
doubt that each of the phylarchs commanded 
the cavalry of his own tribe, and they were 
themselves collectively and individually under 
the control of the two hipparchs, just as the 
taxiarchs were subject to the two strategi. 
Herodotus informs us that when Cleisthenes 
increased the number of the tribes from four 
to ten, he* also made ten phylarchs instead <A 
fbur. It has been thought, however, that 
the historian should have said ten phylarchs 
in the place of the old phylobasileis, who 
were four in number, one for each of the old 
tribes. 

PHtLOBXsiLEIS (<^Ao/3a<ra«is) were 
four in number, representing each one of the 
fbmr ancient Athenian tribes, and probably 
elected (but not for life) from and by them. 
They were nominated from ttie Eupatridae, 
and during the continuance oi royalty at 
Athens these " kings of the tribes " were the 
eonstant assessors of the sovereign, and rather 
as his colleagues than counsellors. Though 
they were originally connected with the four 
andent tribes, stm they were not abolished 
by CleiBthenes when he increased the number 
of tribes, probably because their duties were 
mainly of a religious character. They appear 
to have existed even after his tim^ and acted 
as judges, but in unimportant <»r merely 
formal matters. 



PltrrOitA (tp*^, ypcuJMjej, ^o}ypauf>ia), 
painting. I. Siatory of the Art. It is sin- 
gular that the poems of Homer do not con- 
tain any mention of painting as an imitative 
art. This is the more remarkable, since 
Hcmier speaks of rich and elaborate em- 
broidery as a thing not uncommon. This 
embroidery is actual painting in principle, 
and is a species of painting in practice, and 
it was considered such by the Romans, who 
termed it "pictura textilis." The various 
allusions also to other arts, similar in nature 
to painting, are sufficient to prove that paint- 
ing must have existed in some degree in 
Homer's time, although the only kind of 
painting he notices is the "red-cheeked" 
and "purple-cheeked ships," and an ivory 
ornament for the faces of horses, which a 
Maeonian or Carian woman colours with 
purple. Painting seems to have made con- 
siderable prc^ess in Asia Minor while it 
was still in its infancy in Greece, for Can- 
daules, king of Lydia (b.c. 716), is said to 
have purchased at a high price a painting of 
Bularchus, which represented a battle of the 
Magnetes. The old Ionic painting probably 
flourished at the same time with the Ionian 
architecture, and continued as an independent 
school untU the sixth century b.c, when the 
lonians lost their Uberty, and with their 
liberty their art. Herodotus (i. 164) men- 
tions that when Harpagus besieged the town 
of Phocaea (b.c. 544), the inhabitants col- 
lected all their valuables, their statues and 
votive offerings from the temples, leaving 
only their paintings^ and such works in metal 
or of stone as could not easily be removed, 
and fled with them to the island of Chios ; 
trom which we may conclude that paintings 
were not only valued by the Phocaeans, but 
also common among them. Herodotus (iv. 
88) also infbrms us that Mandrocles of Samos, 
who constructed fbr Darius Hystaspis the 
bridge of boats across the Bosporus (b.c. 
508), had a picture painted, representing the 
passage of Darius's army, and the king 
seated on a throne reviewing the troops as 
they passed, which he dedicated in the temple 
of Hera at Samos. After the conquest of 
Ionia, Samos became the seat of the arts. 
The Heraeum at Samos, in which the picture 
of Mandrocles was placed, was a general de- 
pository for works of art, and in the time of 
Strabo appears to have been particularly rich 
in padntings, for he terms it a "picture- 
gallery" (irtjHMcoftfmj). The first painter in 
Oreece itself, whose name is recorded, is 
Cimon of Cleonae. His exact period is un- 
certain, but he was i»robably a contemporary 
of Solon, and lived at least a century before 
Polygnotus. It was with Polygnotus of Tha- 
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808 that painting reached its ftill derelopment 
(ahoat B.O. 469). Previoiu to this time the 
only cities that had paid any considerahle 
attention to painting were Aegina, Sicyon, 
Corinth, and Athens. Sicyon and Corinth 
had long been famous for their paintings 
upon vases and upon articles of fttmitore; 
the school of Athens had attained no celebrity 
whateyer until the arrival of Polygnotos from 
Thasos raised it to that pre-eminence which 
it continued to maintain for more than two 
centuries, although very few of the great 
painters of Greece were natives of Athens. 
The principal contemporaries of Pol^rnotus 
were Dionysius of Colophon, Plistaenetus 
and Panaenus of Athens, brothers (or the 
latter perhaps a nephew) of Phidias, and 
Micon, also of Athens. The works of Poly- 
gnotus and his contemporaries were conspi- 
cuous for expression, character, and des^ ; 
the more minute discriminations of tone and 
local colour, united with dramatic composition 
and effect, were accomplished in the succeed- 
ing generation, about 420 b.c, through the 
efforts of Apollodorus of Athens and Zeuxis 
of Heraclea. The contemporaries of Apollo- 
dorus and Zeuxis, and those who carried out 
their principles, were Parrhasius of Ephesus, 
Eupompus of Sicyon, and Timanthes of Cyth- 
nus, all painters of the greatest fame. Athens 
and Sicyon were the principal seats of the art 
at this period. Eupompus of Sicyon was the 
founder of the celebrated Sicyonian school of 
painting which was afterwards established 
by Pamphilus. The Alexandrian period was 
the last of progression or acquisition ; but it 
only added variety of effect to the tones it 
could not improve, and was principally cha- 
racterised by the diversity of the styles of so 
many contemporary artists. The most emi- 
nent painters of this period were Protogenes, 
Pamphilus, Melanthius, Antiphilus, Theon of 
Samos, Apelles, Euphranor, Pausias, Nicias, 
Nicomachus, and his brother Aristides. Of 
all these Apelles was the greatest. The qua- 
lity in which he surpassed all other painters 
will scarcely bear a definition; it has been 
termed grace, elegance, beauty, x<^^> venus- 
tea. His greatest work was perhaps his 
Yenus Anadyomene, Venus rising out of the 
waters. He excelled in portrait, and indeed 
all his works appear to have been portraits 
in an extended sense ; for his pictures, both 
historical and allegorical, consisted nearly all 
of single figures. He enjoyed the exclusive 
privilege of painting the portraits of Alex- 
ander. — ^The works of Greek art brought 
ftrom Sicily by Marcellus were the first to 
inspire the Romans with the desire of adorn- 
ing their public edifices with statues and 
paintings, which taste was converted into a 



passi<m when they became aoqtidnted with 
the great treasures and almost inexhaustible 
resources of Greece, and their rapacity knew 
no bounds. Mummius, after the destroctioii 
of Corinth, b.c. 146, carried off or destroyed 
more works of art than all his predeeesnn 
put together. Scaurus, in his aedilesh^ 
B.C. 58, had all the public pictures still n- 
Tnaining in Sicyon transported to Borne, on 
account of the debts of the former dty, sad 
he adorned the great temporary theatre which 
he erected upon that occasion with 8000 
bronze statues. Verres ransacked Asia and 
Achaia, and plundered almost every temple 
and public edifice in Sicily of whatever wu 
valuable in it. Amongst the numermis Tob> 
beries of Yerres, Cicero mentions particnlarir 
twenty-seven beautiful pictures taken ftom 
the temple of Minerva at Syracuse, consistiiig 
of portraits of the kings and tyrants of Sicily. 
Yet Rome was, about the end of the repnUk, 
full of painters, who appear, however, to haTe 
been chiefly occupied in portrait, ot deco- 
rative and arabesque i>ainting. Among tbe 
Romans the earliest painter mentioned u a 
member of the noble house of the Fabii, who 
received the surname of Pictoi through some 
paintings which he executed in the temple of 
Salus at Rome, b.c. 304, which lasted till tbe 
time of the emperor Claudius, when they 
were destroyed by the fire that oonsomed 
that temple. Pacuvius also, the tragic poet, 
and nephew of Ennius, distinguished himself 
by some paintings in the temple of Hotsnks 
in the Forum Boarium, about 180 b.c Bat 
generally speaking the artists at Rome woe 
Greeks. Julius Caesar, Agrippa, and An- 
gustus were among the earliest great patrana 
of artists. Caesar expended great sums ia ^ 
the purchase of pictures by the old masten. 
He gave as much as 80 talents for two pic- 
tures by his contemporary Timomachns of 
Byzantium, one an Ajax, and the other a 
Medea meditating the murder of her children. 
These pictures, which were painted in en- 
caustic, were very celebrated works ; they are 
aUuded to by Ovid {Trist. ii. 525), and are 
mentioned by many other ancient writers.— 
There are three distinct periods observable ia 
the history of painting in Rome. The flnt 
or great period of Graeco-Roman art may lie 
dated from the conquest of Greece until the 
time of Augustus, when the artists were 
chiefly Greeks. The second, from the time 
of Augustus to the so-called Thirty Tyrants 
and Diocletian, or firom the beginnii^ (tf tbe 
Christian era until about the latter end of tiie 
third century, during which time tiie great 
majority of Roman works of art were pro- 
duced. The third comprehends the state of 
the arts during the exarchate, when Boat, 
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in consequence of the foundation of Constan- 
tinople, and the changes it involved, suffered 
similar spoliations to those which it had pre- 
viously inflicted upon Greece. This was the 
period of the total decay of the imitative arts 
amongst the ancients. About the beginning 
of the second period is the earliest age in 
-wliicli we have any notice of jwrtrait painters 
{inutffinum pictores) as a distinct class. Por- 
traits must have been exceedingly numerous 
amongst the Romans ; Yarro made a collection 
of the portraits of 700 eminent men. The 
portraits or statues of men who had per- 
formed any public service were placed in the 
temples and other public places ; and several 
edicts were passed by the emperors of Rome 
respecting the placing of them. The portraits 
of authors also were placed in the public 
libraries ; they were apparently fixed above 
the cases which contained their writings, 
below which chairs were placed for the con- 
venience of readers. They were painted also 
at the beginning of manuscripts. Several of 
the most celebrated ancient artists were both 
sculptors and painters; Phidias and Eu- 
phranor were both ; Zeuxis and Protogenes 
were both modellers ; Polygnotus devoted 
some attention to statuary; and Lysippus 
consulted Eupompus ui>on style in sculpture. 
Moreover scene-painting shows that the 
Greeks were acquainted with x)erspective at 
a very early period ; for when Aeschylus was 
exhibiting tragedies at Athens, Agatharchus 
made a scene, and left a treatise upon it. — 
II. Methods of Painting. There were two dis- 
tinct classes of painting practised by the an- 
cients — ^in water colours, and in wax, both of 
which were practised in various ways. Of 
the former the principal were fresco, al ftesco ; 
and the various kinds of distemper (a tem- 
pera), with glue, with the white of egg^ or 
with gums (a guazzo) ; and with wax or 
resins when these were rendered by any 
means vehicles that could be worked with 
water. Of the latter the principal was 
through fire (StA -nvpoi)^ termed encaustic 
(eyKaviminj, encaustica). The painting in 
wax (mjpoypa^Mi), or ship painting {incera- 
menta naviutn)^ was distinct from encaustic. 
It does not appear that the Greeks or Romans 
ever painted in oil ; the only mention of oO 
in ancient writers in connection with paint- 
ing is the small quantity which entered into 
the composition of encaustic varnish to temper 
it. They painted upon wood, clay, plaster, 
stone, parchment, and canvas. The use of 
canvas must have been of late introduction, 
as there is no mention of it having been em- 
ployed by the Greek painters of the best 
periods. They generally painted upon panels 
or tablets (iru'ajcef, mvajciOt tabtdae, tabellae) 



which when finished were fixed into frames 
of various descriptions and materials, and 
encased in walls. The style or cestrum used 
in drawing, and for spreading the wax co- 
lours, ix)inted at one end and broad and flat 
at the other, was termed ypcw^ts by the Greeks 
and cestrum by the Romans ; it was generally 
made of metal. The hair pencil {pmicillti8f 
penieillum) was termed vTroypa<^(>, and appa- 
rently also pafiBCov, The ancients used also a 
palette very similar to that used by the mo- 
dems. Encaustic was a method very fre- 
quently practised by the Roman and later 
Greek painters ; but it was in very little use 
by the earlier painters, and was not generally 
adopted until after the time of Alexander. 
Pliny defines the term thus : " ceris pingere 
ac picturam inurere," to paint with wax or 
wax colours, and to bum in the picture after- 
wards with the cauterium ; it appears there- 
fore to have been the simple addition of the 
process of burning in to the ordinary method 
of painting with wax colours. Cerae (waxes) 
was the ordinary term for painters' colours 
amongst the Romans, but more especially 
encaustic colours, and they kept them in 
partitioned boxes, as painters do at present. 
— III. Folychromy. Ancient statues were often 
paintedj and what is now termed polychrome 
sculpture was very common in Greece. The 
practice of colouring statues is undoubtedly 
as ancient as the art of statuary itself; 
although they were perhaps originally co- 
loured more from a love of colour than ttam 
any design of improving the resemblance of 
the representation. The Jupiter of the Capitol, 
placed by Tarquinius Priscus, was coloured 
with minium. In later times the custom 
seems to have been reduced to a system, and 
was practised with more reserve. The prac- 
tice also of colouring architecture seems to 
have been universal amongst the Greeks, and 
very general amongst the Romans. — ^IV. Vase 
Painting. The fictile-vase painting of the 
Greeks was an art of itself, and was prac- 
tised by a distinct class of artists. The de- 
signs upon these vases (which the Greeks 
termed k^KvBot.) have been variously inter- 
preted, but they have been generally consi- 
dered to be in some way connected with the 
initiation into the Eleusinian and other mys- 
teries. They were given as prizes to the 
victors at the Panathenaea and other games, 
and seem to have been always buried with 
their owners at their death, for they have 
been discovered only in tombs. Even in the 
time of the Roman empire painted vases 
were termed " operis antiqui," and were then 
sought for in the ancient tombs of Campania 
and other parts of Magna Graecia. "We may 
form some idea of their unmense value from 
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the ftatanent of Pliny, that they were more 
▼aloable than the Murrhine rases. [Mub- 
KHiMA Yasa.] The paintings on the vases, 
considered as works of art, vary exceedingly 
in the detaU of the execution, although in 
style of design they may be arranged in two 
principal classes, the black and the yellow ; 
for those which do not oome strictly under 
either of these heads are either too few or 
vary too slightly to require a distinct classi- 
fication. The black are the most ancient, the 
yellow the most common. — ^V. Mosaic, or 
pietwa de tntuivo, opus musioumy was very 
general in Rome in the time of the early 
emperors. It was also common in Greece 
and Asia Minor at an earlier period, but at 
the time of the Soman empire it began to a 
great extent even to supersede painting. It 
was used chiefly for floors, but walls and also 
ceilings were sometimes ornamented in the 
same way. iThere are still many great mosaics 
of the ancients extant. The most valuable is 
the one discovered in Pompeii a few years 
ago, which is supposed to represent the battle 
of Issus. The composition is simple, forcible, 
and beautiful, and the design exhibits in 
many respects merits of the highest order. 

pILA ((D^oipa), a ball. The game at ball 
(a^p(9TiKi}) was one of the most favourite 
gymnastic exercises of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, from the earliest times to the fall of 
the Roman empire. It is mentioned in the 



Odyssey, where it is played by the Phaeadan 
damsels to the sound of music, and also by 
two oelebrated performers at the court of 
Alcinous in a most artistic manner aocom- 
panied with dancing. The various move- 
ments of the body required in the game <^ 
ball gave elasticity and grace to the figure ; 
whence it was highly esteemed by the Greeks. 
The Athenians set so high a value on it, that 
they conferred upon Aristonicus of Carystns 
the right of citizenship on account of his 
skill in this game. It was equally esteemed 
by the other states of Greece; the young 
Spartans, when they were leaving the con- 
dition of ephebi, were called <r^a«pets, pro- 
bably because their chief exercise was the 
game at ball. Every complete gymnasium 
had a room ((r^oipum^piov, a^taCpurrpay de- 
voted to this exerdse [Gtmnasiux], where a 
special teacher ((r^aipurruco$) gave instruc- 
tion in the art. Among the Romans the 
game at ball was generally played at by 
persons before taking the bath, in a room 
{^haeristerium) attached to the baths for 
the purpose. Fila was used in a general 
sense for any kind of ball : but the balls 
among the Romans seem to have been d 
three kinds ; the pila in its narrower sense, 
a small ball; the follis, a great ball filled 
with air; and the paganiea, of vrhich we 
know scarcely anything, but which appears 
to have been smaller than the foUis and 
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larger than the pila. The HarpMtum (Arom 
opiro/^) seems to have been the name of a 
ball, which was thrown among the players, 
each of whom endeavoured to catch it. 
PIlANI. [ExMiciTus, p. 168 6.] 
PILENTUM, a splendid four-wheeled car- 
riage, furnished with soft cushions, which 
conveyed the Roman matrons in sacred pro- 
cessions and in going to the Circensian and 
other games. The pilentum was probably 
very like the Hakmamaxa and Cabpsntum, 
but open at the sides, so that those who sat 
in it might both see and be seen. 

PiLEUS or PiLEUM (irtXo«, irtXij/no, nt- 
XuyT6v\ any piece of felt ; more especially a 
skull-cap of felt, a hat. There seems no 
reason to doubt that felting is a more ancient 
invention than weaving [Tela], nor that 
both of these arts came into Europe from 
Asia. From the Greeks, who were ac- 
quainted with this article as early as the age 
of Homer, the use of felt passed together 
with its name to the Romans. Its principal 
use was to make coverings of the head for 
the male sex, and the most common one was 
a simple skull-cap. — Among the Romans the 
cap of felt was the emblem of liberty. When 
a slave obtained Ms freedom he had his head 
shaven, and wore instead of his hair an un- 
dyed pUeus. This change of attire took 
place in the temple of Feronia, who was 
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the goddess of freedmen. Hence the phrase 
servos ad pileum vocare is a ^summons to 
liberty, by which slaves were ft^quently 
called upon to take up arms with a promise 
of liberty. The figure of Liberty on some 
of the coins of Antoninus Pius, struck a. d. 
145, holds this cap in the right hand. The 
Petaaus (jr^aatu) differed from the pileus or 
simple skull-cap in having a wide brim : the 
etymology of the word, from irerawviUy ex- 
presses the distinctive shape of these hats. 
It was preferred to the skull-cap as a protec- 
tion from the sun. 
PiLUM. [Hasta.] 
PISCINA. [Balneum.] 
PISTOR (o^mwrotos), a baker, from pinsere, 
to pound, since com was ix)unded in mortars 
before the invention of mills. At Rome 
bread was originally made at home by the 
women of the house ; and there were no 
persons at Rome who made baking a trade, 
or any slaves specially kept for this purpose 
in private houses, till b. c. 173. The name 
was also given to pastry-cooks and confec- 
tioners, in which case they were usually 
called pistores dulciarii or carididarii. Bread 
was often baked in moulds called artoptae, 
and the loaves thus baked were termed or- 
topticii. Bread was not generally made at 
home at Athens, but was sold in the market- 
place, chiefly by women, called apnurtaXiBti. 
These women seem to have been what the 
fish-women of London are at present ; they 
excelled in abuse. 

PLAGIARIUS. [Plagium.] 
PLAGIUM, the offence of kidnapping, 
concealing, and selling fi-eemen and other 
persons' slaves was the subject of a Fabia 
Lex (b. c. 183). The penalty of the lex was 
pecuniary; but this fell into disuse, and 
persons who offended against the lex were 
punished according to the nature of their 
offence ; under the empire they were gene- 
rally condemned to the mines. The word 
Plagium is said to come from the Greek irAa- 
yi<K, oblique, indirect, dolosus. He who com*, 
mitted plagium was plagiariua^ a W(9rd which 
Martial applies to a person who falsely gave 
himself out as the author of a book ; and in 
this sense the word has come into common 
use in our language. 

PLAUSTRUM or PLOSTRUM (ofwifa), a 
cart or waggon. It had commonly two 
wheels, but sometimes four, and it was then 
caUed the plaustrum mentis. Besides the 
wheels and axle the plaustrum consisted of a 
strong pole {temo)^ to the hinder part of 
which was fastened a table of wooden planks. 
The blocks of stone, or other things to be car- 
ried, were either laid upon this table without 
any other support, or an additional security 
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was obtained by the use either of boards at 
the sides, or of a large wicker basket tied 
upon the cart. The annexed cut exhibits a 
cart, the body of which is supplied by a 
basket. The commonest kind of cart-wheel 
was that called tympanum^ " the drum," from 
its resemblance to the musical instrument of 



the same name. It was nearly a foot in 
thickness, and was made either by sawingr 
the trunk of a tree across in a horizontal 
direction, or by nailing together boards of 
the requisite slutpe and size. (See the cat.) 
These wheels advanced slowly, and made a loud 
creaking, which was heard to a great distance. 
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Plaustnun, Waggon. (From a Ba»-Relief at Rome.) 



PLEBES or PLEBS. PLEbEII. This 
word contains the same root as itiupleOf com' 
pleo, &c., and is therefore etymologically 
connected with irA^0o$, a term which was 
applied to the plebeians by the more correct 
Greek writers on Eoman history, while 
others wrongly called them *^j*os or ol Sriito- 
Tueoi. The plebeians were the body of com- 
mons or the commonalty of Rome, and thus 
constituted one of the two great elements of 
which the Roman nation consisted, and 
which has given to the earlier periods of 
Roman history its peculiar character and 
interest. The time when the plebeians first 
appear as a distinct class of Roman citizens 
in contradistinction to the patricians, is in 
the reign of Tullus Hostilius. Alba, the 
head of the Latin confederacy, was in his 
reign taken by the Romans and razed to the 
ground. The most distinguished of its in- 
habitants were transplanted to Rome and 
received among the patricians ; but the great 
bulk of Alban citizens, who were likewise 
transferred to Rome, received settlements on 
the Caelian hill, and were kept in a state of 
submission to the populus Romanus or the 
patricians. This new population of Rome, 
which in number is said to have been equal 
to the old inhabitants of the city or the 
patricians, were the plebeians. They were 
Latins, and consequently of the same blood 
as the Ramnes, the noblest of the three 
patrician tribes. After the conquest of Alba, 
Rome, in the reign of Ancus Martins, ac- 
quired possession of a considerable extent of 
country, containing a number of dependent 
Latin towns, as Medullia, Fidenae, Politorium, 
Tellenae, and Ficana. Great numbers of the 
inhabitants of these towns were again trans- 



planted to Rome, and incorporated with the 
plebeians already settled there, and the Aven- 
tine was assigned to them as their habitation. 
Some portions of the land which these new 
citizens had possessed were given back to 
them by the Romans, so that they remained 
free land-owners as much as the conquerors 
themselves, and thus were distinct from the 
clients. — The plebeians were citizens, but not 
Optimo jure ; they were perfectly distinct 
from the patricians, and were neither con- 
tained in the three tribes, nor in the curiae, 
nor in the patrician gentes. The only point 
of contact between the two estates was the 
army. The plebeians were obliged to fight 
and shed their blood in the defence of their 
new fellow-citizens, without being allowed 
to share any of their rights or privileges, and 
without even the right of intermarriage {con- 
nubium.) In all judicial matters they were 
entirely at the mercy of the patricians, and 
had no right of appeal against any u^nst 
sentence, though they were not, like the 
clients, bound to have a patronus. They 
continued to have their own sacra, which they 
had had before the conquest, but these were 
regulated by the patrician pontifl's. Lastly, 
they were free land-owners, and had their 
own gentes.— The population of the Roman 
state thus consisted of two opposite elements; 
a ruling class or an aristocracy, and the 
commonalty, which, though of the same 
stock as the noblest among the rulers, and 
exceeding them in numbers, yet enjoyed none 
of the rights which might enable them to 
take a part in the management of public 
affairs, religious or civil. Their citizenship 
resembled the relation of aliens to a state, in 
which they are merely tolerated on condition 
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of performmg certain services, and they are, 
in fact, sometimes called peregrini. That 
such a state of things coold not last, is a 
trath which must have heen felt by every 
one who was not blinded by his own selfish- 
ness and love of dominion. Tarquinius 
Priscns was the first who conceived the idea 
of placing the plebeians on a footing of equal- 
ity with the old burghers, by dividing them 
into three tribes, which he intended to call 
after his own name and those of Ms Mends. 
But this noble plan was frustrated by the 
opposition of the augur Attus Navius, who 
probably acted the part of a representative of 
the iMttricians. All that Tarquinius could do 
was to effect the admission of the noblest 
plebeian fetmilies into the three old tribes, 
who were distinguished firom the old patrician 
fjEunilies by the names of Ramnes, Titles, and 
Lnceres secundi, and their gentes are some- 
tunes distinguished by the epithet minores, 
as they entered into the same relation in 
which the Luceres had been to the first two 
tribes, before the time of Tarquinius. It was 
reserved to his successor, Servius Tullius, to 
give to the commonalty a regular internal 
organisation, and to determine their relations 
to the patricians. He first divided the city 
into four, and then the subject country 
around, which was inhabited by plebeians, 
into twenty-six regions or local tribes, and 
in these regions he assigned lots of land to 
those plebeians who were yet without landed 
property. [Tbibus.] Each tribe had its 
praefect, called tribimus. The tribes had 
also their own sacra, festivals, and meetings 
{oomiiia tributa), which were convoked by 
their tribunes. This division into tribes with 
tribunes at their heads was no more than an 
internal organisation of the plebeians, analo- 
gous to the division of the patricians into 
thirty curiae, without conferring upon them 
the right to interfere in any way in the 
management of public aflicurs, or in the elec- 
tions, which were left entirely to the senate 
and the curiae. These rights, however, they 
obtained by another regulation of Servius 
Tullius, which was made wholly independent 
of the thirty tribes. For this purpose he 
instituted a census, and divided the whole 
body of Eoman citizens, plebeians as well as 
patricians, into five classes, according to the 
amount of their property. Taxation and the 
military duties were arranged according to 
these classes in such a manner, that the 
heavier burdens fell upon the wealthier 
classes. The whole body of citizens thus 
divided was formed into a great national 
assembly called comitiatus maximus, or co- 
mitiacentnriata. [Comitia.] In this assembly 
the plebeians now met the patricians appa- 



rently on a footing of equality, but the votes 
were distributed in such a way that it was 
always in the power of the wealthiest classes, 
to which the patricians naturally belonged, 
to decide a question before it was put to the 
vote of the poorer classes. A great numbex 
of such noble plebeian families, as after the 
subjugation of the Latin towns had not been 
admitted into the curies by Tarquinius Pris- 
cus, were now constituted by Servius into a 
number of equites, with twelve sufflragia in 
the comitia centuriata. [Equites.] In this 
constitution, the plebeians, as such,, did not 
obtain admission to the senate, nor to the 
highest magistracy, nor to any of the priestly 
offices. To all these offices the patricians 
alone thought themselves entitled by divine 
right. The plebeians also continued to be 
excluded from occupying any portion of the 
public land, which as yet was possessed only 
by the patricians, and they were only allowed 
to keep their cattle upon the common pasture. 
— ^In the early times of the republic there was a 
constant struggle between the two orders, the 
history of which belongs to a history of Home, 
and cannot be given here. Eventually the 
plebeians gained access to all the civil and 
religious offices, until at last the two hostile 
elements became united into one great body 
of Eoman citizens with equal rights, and a 
state of things arose, totally different f^om 
what had existed before. After the first 
secession, in b. c. 494, the plebeians gained 
several great advantages. First, a law was 
passed to prevent the patricians from taking 
usurious interest of money, which they fre- 
quentiy lent to impoverished plebeians; 
secondly, tribunes were appointed for the 
protection of the plebeians [TRiBuia] ; and 
lastly, plebeian aediles were appointed. 
[Aemles.] Shortiy after, they gained the 
right to summon before their own comitia 
tributa any one who had violated the rights 
of their order, and to make decrees {plebU' 
cita)f which, however, did not become binding 
upon the whole nation, free ft'om the control 
of the curies, until the year b. c. 286. In 
(b. 0. 445), the tribune Canuleius established, 
by his rogations, the connubium between 
I>atricians and plebeians. He also attempted to 
divide the consulship between the two orders, 
but the patricians frustrated the realisation of 
this plan by the appointment of six military 
tribunes, who were to be elected from both 
orders. [Tbibttni.] But that the plebeians 
might have no share in the censorial power, 
with which the consuls had been invested, 
the military tribunes did not obtain that 
power, and a new curule dignity, the censor- 
ship, was established, with wMch patricians 
alone were to be invested. [Censob.] In 
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B.C. 421 the plebeians were admitted to the 
qoaestorship, which opened to them the way 
into the senate, where henceforth their num- 
ber continued to increase. [Quaestor ; 
Sbnatus.] In B.C. 867 the tribunes L. 
Licinius Stolo and L. Sextius placed them- 
selves at the head of the commonalty, and 
resumed the contest against the patricians. 
After a fierce struggle, which lasted for seve- 
ral years, they at length carried a rogation, 
according to which decemvirs were to be 
appointed for keeping the Sibylline books 
instead of duumvirs, of whom half were to 
be plebeians. The next great step was the 
restoration of the consulship, on condition 
that one consul should always be a plebeian. 
A third rogation of Licinius, which was only 
intended to afford momentary relief to the 
poor plebeians, regulated the rate of interest. 
From this time forward the plebeians also 
appear in the possession of the right to 
occupy parts of the ager publicus. In b. c. 
966, L. Sextius Lateranus was the first ple- 
beian consul. The patricians, however, who 
always contrived to yield no more than what 
it was absolutely impossible for them to 
retain, stripped the consulship of a consider- 
able part of its power, and transferred it to 
two new curule offices, viz. that of praetor and 
of curule aedile [Aedilks ; Praetor.] But 
after such great advantages had been once 
gained by the plebeians, it was impossible to 
stop them in their progress towards a perfect 
equality of political rights with the patricians. 
In B. c. 356, C. Marcius ttutilus was the first 
plebeian dictator ; in b. c. 351 the censorship 
was thrown open to the plebeians, and in b. c. 
886 the praetorship. The Ogulnian law, in 
B. c. 800, also opened to them the offices of 
pontifex and augur. These advantages were, 
as might be supposed, not gained without the 
fiercest opposition of the patricians, and even 
after they were gained and sanctioned by 
law, the patricians exerted every means to 
obstruct the operation of the law. Such 
flraudulent attempts led, in b. c. 286, to the 
last secession of the plebeians, after which, 
however, the dictator Q. Hortensins success- 
ftilly and permanently reconciled the two 
orders, secured to the plebeians all the rights 
they had acquired until then, and procured 
for their plebiscita the ftill power of leges 
binding upon the whole nation. After the 
passing of the Hortensian law, the political 
distinction between patricians and plebeians 
ceased, and, with a few unimportant excep- 
tions, both orders were placed on a footing of 
perfect equality. Henceforth the name popu- 
lus is sometimes applied to the plebeians 
alone, and sometimes to the whole body of 
Roman citizens, as assembled in the comitia 



centuriata or tributa. The term plebs or 
plebecula, on the other hand, was applied, in 
a loose manner of speaking, to the mnltitiide 
or populace, in opposition to the nobUes or 
the senatorial party. — ^A person who was 
bom a plebeian could only be raised to ^e 
rank of a patrician by a lex curiats, as was 
sometimes done during the kingly period, 
and in the early times of the republic It 
fluently occurs in the history of Rome that 
one and the same gens contains plebeian as 
well as patrician fomilies. In the gens 
C!omeIia, for instance, we find the plebeian 
fomllies of the Balbi, Mammulae, Mendae, 
&c., along with the patrician Scipiones, &il- 
lae, Lentuli, &c. The occurrence of this 
phenomenon may be accounted for in diflterent 
ways. It may have been, that one branch ci 
a plebeian family was made patrician white 
the others remahied plebeians. It may also 
have happened that two feunilies had the 
same nomen gentilicium without being aetoal 
members of the same gens. Again, a patri- 
cian family might go over to the plebeians, 
and as such a fomily continued to bear the 
name of its patrician gens, this gens appa- 
rently contained a plebeian family. When a 
peregrinus obtained the civitas through the 
influence of a patrician, or when a slave was 
emancipated by his patrician master, they 
generally adopted the nomen gentilicium of 
their benefactor, and thus appear to hekmg 
to the same gens with him. 

PL£BISCITUM, a name properly apjrikd 
to a law passed at the comitia tributa on the 
rogation of a tribune. Originally, a plebisei- 
tum required confirmation by the c<nnitia 
curiata and the senate ; but a Lex Hor- 
tensia was passed b.c. 286, to the effect 
that plebiscita should bind all the popnhis 
{univerms populus), and this lex rendered 
confirmation unnecessary. The Lex Hor- 
tensia is always referred to as the lex which 
put plebiscita as to their binding force ex- 
actly on the same footing as leges. The 
principal plebiscita are mentioned under the 
article Lex. 

PLECTRUM. [Lyra.] 

PLETHRON (irA^por), the fondamental 
land measure in the Greek system, being the 
square of 100 feet, that is, 10,000 square 
feet The later Greek writers use it as the 
translation of the Roman jugerum, probably 
because the latter was the standard land 
measure in the Roman system ; but, in size, 
the plethron answered more nearly to the 
Roman oc^tM, or half-jugerum, which was 
the older unit of land measures. As fre- 
quently happened with the ancient land 
measures, the side of the plethron was taken 
as a measure ct length, with the same name. 
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This plethroH was equal to 100 feet (or about 
101 English feet) = 66§ m^X'^f =10 okcuvo* 
or K^LAofUK. It was also introduced into the 
system of itinerary measures, being l-6th of 
the sUuliutn. 

PLI^TEUS, was applied in military afibirs 
to two different objects. (1) A kind of shed 
made of hurdles, and cohered with raw hides, 
which could be moved forward by small 
wheels attached to it, and under which the 
besiegers of a town made their approaches. 
(8) Boards or planks placed on the yaUum of 
a camp, on moveable towers or other military 
engines, as a kind of roof or covering for the 
protection of the soldiers. 

PLYNTERIA (irAwT^pta, from wXvvew^ to 
wash), a festival celebrated at Athens every 
year, on tbe 25th of Thargelion, in honour of 
Athena, sumamed Aglauros, whose temple 
stood on the Acropolis. The day of this fes- 
tival was at Athens among the airo^poJcf or 
dies nefasH; for the temple of the goddess 
was surrounded by a rope to preclude all 
communication with it; her statue was 
stripped of its garments and ornaments for 
the purpose of cleaning them, and was in 
the meanwhile covered over, to conceal it 
from the sight of man. The city was there- 
fore, so to speak, on this day without its 
protecting divinity, and any undertaking 
commenced on it was believed to be neces- 
sarily unsuccessful. 

PNYX. [ECCLESIA.] 

POCULUM, any kind of drinking-cup, to 
oe distinguished from the Crater or vessel in 
which the wine was mixed [Ckater], and 
tram the CyathuSj a kind of ladle or small 
cup, used to convey the wine from the Crater 
to the Poculum or drinking-cup. 

PODIUM. [Amphithbatbum.] 

POENA (iro*i^), a general name for any 
punishment of any offence. Multa is the 
penalty of a particular offence. A Poena was 
only inflicted when it was imi)osed by some 
lex or some other legal authority {quo alio 
jure). When no poena was imposed, then a 
multa at penalty might be inflicted. 

POLEMARCHUS (iroA^^apxo?). Respect- 
ing the polemarchus at Athens, see Abchon. 
We read also of polemarchs at Sparta, and in 
various cities of Boeotia. As their name 
denotes, they were originally and properly 
connected with military affairs, being en- 
trusted either with the command of armies 
abroad, or the superintendence of the war 
department at home ; sometimes with both. 
The ix)lemarchs of Sparta appear to have 
ranked next to the king, when on actual ser- 
vice abroad, and were generally of the royal 
kindred or bouse iyivoi). They commanded 
single morae, so that they would appear to 



have been six in number, and sometimes 
whole armies. They also formed part of the 
king's council in war, and of the royal escort 
called damona. At Thebes there appear to 
have been two polemarchs, perhaps elected 
annually ; and in times of peace they seem to 
have been invested with the chief executive 
power of the state, and the command of the 
city, having its military force under their 
orders. They are not, however, to be con- 
founded with the Boeotarchs. 

POlETAE (iwaA^Tot), a board of ten offi- 
cers, or magistrates, whose duty it was to 
grant leases of the public lands and mines, 
and also to let the revenues arising from the 
customs, taxes, conflscations, and forfeitures. 
Of such letting the word wwAeir (not yMrBwv) 
was generally used, and also the correlative 
words wtMrdoi and frpiavBox. One was chosen 
from each tribe. In the letting of the revenue 
they were assisted by the managers of the 
theoric fbnd (rb 6wtfnx6v\ and they acted 
under the authority of the senate of Five 
Hundred, who exercised a general control 
over the flnancial department of the adminis- 
tration. Resident aliens, who did not pay 
their residence tax Oterowciov), were sum- 
moned before them, and, if found to have 
committed default, were sold. 

POLLINCTORES. [Funtjs.] 

POMOERIUM. This word is compounded 
of post and moerium (mt/rtM), in the same 
manner as pomeridiem of post and meridiem^ 
and thus signifies a line running by the walls 
of a town (pone or post muros). But the 
walls of a town here si>oken of are not its 
actual walls or fortifications, but symbolical 
walls, and the course of the pomoerium itself 
was marked by stone pillars, erected at cer- 
tain intervals. The sacred line of the Roman 
pomoerium did not prevent the inhabitants 
from buUding upon or taking into use any 
place beyond it, but it was necessary to leave 
a certain space on each side of it xmoccupied, 
so as not to unhaUow it by profane use. 
Thus we find that the Aventine, although in- 
habited from early times, was for many cen- 
turies not included within the pomoerium. 
The pomoerium was not the same at all times ; 
as the city increased the pomoerium also was 
extended ; but this extension could, accord- 
ing to ancient usage, only be made by such 
men as had by their victories over foreign 
nations increased the boundaries of the em- 
pire, and neither could a ix)moerium be 
formed nor altered without the augurs pre- 
viously consulting the will of the gods by 
augury : hence the Jus pomoerii of the augurs. 

POMPA (irofiir^), a solemn procession, as 
on the occasion of a funeral, triumph, &c. 
It is, however, more particularly applied tQ 
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the grand proeeflskm with which the games 
of the circna oommenced {Pompa dreetuis), 
[CiacTTS.] 

PONS (y^vpa), a bridge. As the rivers of 
Greece were small, and the use of the arch 
known to them only to a Umited extent, it is 
probable that the Greek bridges were buUt 
entirely of wood, or, at best, were nothing 
more than a wooden platform supported upon 
stone piers at each extremity. Pliny men- 
tions a bridge over the Acheron 1000 feet in 
length ; we also know that the island Euboea 
was joined to Boeotia by a bridge ; but the 
only existing specimen of a Greek bridge is 
the one over a tributary of the Eurotas. 
The Romans regularly applied the arch to the 
construction of bridges, by which they were 
enabled to erect structures of great beauty 
and solidity, as well as utility. The width of 
the passage-way in a Roman bridge was com- 



monly narrow, as compared with modem 
structures of the same kind, and oorresposided 
with the road {via) leading to and firom it 
It was divided into three parts. The centre 
one, for horses and carriages, was denomi- 
nated <igger or iter ; and the raised footpaths 
on each side deeursoritt, which were eneloeed 
by parapet walls similar in use and i^pear- 
ance to the phOeua in the b asilica. There 
were eight bridges across the Tiber. I. Of 
these the most celebrated, as well as the most 
ancient, was the Pons Subuctds, bo called 
because it was built of wood ; tubUees^ in the 
language of the Formiani, meaning woodeo 
beams. It was built by Ancns Martins, when 
he united the Janiculum to the city, and was ' 
situated at the foot of the Aventine. — II. 
Pons Paultikus formed the conununicatioo 
between the Palatine and its vicinities and 
the Janiculum. — m. lY. Pons Fabuciits and 




Tons Cestius, and Pons Fabnaiu, at Rome, with the buildings between mtorad. 



Pons Cxsmis were the two which connected 
the Insula Tiberina with the opposite sides of 
the river ; the first with the city, and the 
latter with the Janiculum. Both are still re- 
maining. They are represented in the pre- 
oeding woodcut : that on the right hand is 
the pons Fabricius, and that on the left the 
pons Cestius. — Y. Pons Janicvijbnsis, which 



led direct to the Janiculum. — ^VI. Pons Yati- 
CANus, so called because it formed the com- 
munication between the Campus Martins and 
Campus Yaticanus. — ^YII. Pons Asuus, built 
by Hadrian, which led from the city to the 
mausoleum of that emperor, now the bridge 
and castle of St. Angelo. — ^Yin. Pons Mil- 
viTJS, on the Yia Flaminia, now Ponte Mcdle, 




Pom Aelius at Koine. 
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was built by Aemilius Scaurus the censor. 
— The Roman bridges without the city were 
too many to be enumerated here. They 
formed one of the chief embellishments in all 
the public roads ; and their frequent and 



Portugal, and Spain, attest, eyen to the pre- 
sent day, the scale of grandeur with which 
the Roman works of Rational utility were 
always carried on. — When the comitia were 
held, the voters, in order to reach the en- 



stupendous remains, still existing in Italy, ' closure called septum and ovUef passed over a 




Bridge at Arimmum. 



wooden platform, elevated above the ground, 
which was called pons si^agiorumy in order 
that they might be able to give their votes 
without confusion or collusion. [Ck>MiTiA.] 
Pons is also used to signify the platform 
. (eiri/3a0pa, airopa£pa\ used for embarking in, 
or disembarking from, a ship. 

PONTIFEX (iepofii5a<neaAo5, UpovofUK, iepo- 
^Xait Upo^avTtfi). The origin of this word 
is explained in various ways ; but it is pro- 
bably formed from pons and facere (in the 
signification of the Greek p^^eiv, to perform 
a sacrifice), and consequently signifies the 
priests who offered sacrifices upon the bridge. 
The ancient sacrifice to which the name thus 
alludes, is that of the Argei on the sacred or 
subUcian bridge. [Aboei.] The Roman jwn- 
tdffs formed the most illustrious among the 
great colleges of priests. Their institution, 
like that of all imi>ortant matters of religion, 
was ascribed to Numa. The number of pon- 
tiffs appointed by this king was four, and at 
their head was the pontifex maximub, who is 
gpenerally not included when the number of 
I)ontiffs is mentioned. It is probable that 
the original number of four pontiffs (not in- 
cluding the pontifex maximus) had reference 
to the two earliest tribes of the Romans, the 
Ramnes and Titles, so that each tribe was 
represented by two pontiffs. In the year 
B. c. 300 the Ogulnian law raised the num- 
ber of pontiffs to eight, or, including the 
pontifex maximus, to nine, and four of them 
were to be plebeians. The i>ontifex maximus, 
however, continued to be a patrician down 
to the year b. c. 254, when Tib. Coruncanius 
was the first plebeian who was invested with 
this dignity. This number of ix)ntiffs re- 
mained for a long time unaltered, until in 
B. c. 81 the dictator Sulla increased it to 
fifteen, and J. Caesar to sixteen. In both 
these changes the pontifex maximus is in- 
cluded in the number. During the empire 



the number varied, though on the whole 
fift^n appears to have been the regular 
number. The mode of appointing the pontiffs 
was also different at different tunes. It appears 
that after their institution by Numa, the 
college had the right of co-optation, that is, 
if a member of the college died (for aU the 
pontiffs held their office for life), the mem- 
bers met and elected a successor, who, after 
his election, was inaugurated by the augurs. 
This election was sometimes called captio. 
In B. c. 104 a Lex Domitia was passed, which 
transferred the right of electing the mem- 
bers of the great colleges of priests to the 
people (probably in the comitia tributa) ; 
that is, the people elected a candidate, who 
was then made a member of the college by 
the co-optatio of the priests themselves, so 
that the co-optatio, although still necessary, 
became a mere matter of form. The Lex 
Domitia was repealed by Sulla in a Lex 
Cornelia de Sacerdotiis (b. c. 81), which re- 
stored to the great priestly colleges their 
full right of co-optatio. In b. c. 63 the law 
of SuUa was abolished, and the Domitian 
law was restored, but not in its full extent ; 
for it was now determined, that in case of 
a vacancy the college itself should nominate 
two cancUdates, and the people elect one of 
them. M. Antonius again restored the right 
of co-optatio to the college. The college of 
pontiffs had the supreme superintendence of 
all matters of religrion, and of things and 
persons connected with public as well as 
private worship. They had the judicial de- 
cision in all matters of religrion, whether 
private persons, magistrates, or priests were 
concerned, and in cases where the existing 
laws or customs were found defective or 
insufficient, they made new laws and regu- 
lations [decreta pontijicum), in which they 
always followed their own judgment as to 
what was consistent with the existing cus- 
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toms and usages. The details of these duties 
and ftmctions were contained in books called 
Hbfi pontificii or pontifieales, commentarii 
tacrorum or saororum potUificalium, which 
they were said to hare received from Noma, 
and which were sanctioned by Ancos Mar- 
tina. As to the rights and duties of the 
pontiffs, it must first of all be borne in mind, 
that the pontiflii were not priests of any par- 
ticular divinity, but a college which stood 
above all other priests, and superintended 
the whole external worship of the gods. 
One of their principal duties was the regu- 
lation of the sacra, both publica and privata, 
and to watch that they were observed at the 
proper times (for which purpose tbe pontiffs 
had the whole regulation of the calendar, 
see CALSNDA&nTM), and in their proper form. 
In the management of the sacra publica they 
were in later times assisted in certain dAies 
by the Triumviri Epulones. [Epxtlones.] 
The pontiffs convoked the assembly of the 
curies {comitia calata or euriata) in cases 
where priests were to be appointed, and 
flamines or a rex sacrorum were to be inau- 
gurated ; also when wills were to be received, 
and when a detestatio sacrorum and adop- 
tion by adrogatio took place. [Adoptio.] 
In most cases the sentence of the pontiffs 
only inflicted a fine upon the offenders ; but 
the person fined had the right of appealing 
to the people, who might release him from 
the fine. In regard to the vestal virgins, 
and the persons who committed incest with 
them, the pontifllB had criminal jurisdiction, 
and might pronounce sentence of death. A 
man who had violated a vestal virgin was, 
according to an ancient law, scourged to 
death by the pontifex maximus in the comi- 
tium, and it appears that originally neither 
the vestal virgins nor the male offenders in 
such a case had any right of appeal. In 
later times we find that, even when the 
pontiffs had passed sentence upon vestal 
virgins, a tribune interfered, and induced 
the people to apix)int a quaestor for the pur- 
pose of making a fresh inquiry into the case ; 
and it sometimes happened that after this 
new trial the sentence of the pontiffs was 
modified or annulled. Such cases, however, 
seem to have been mere irregularities, 
founded upon an abuse of the tribunitian 
power. In the eaily times the pontiffs were 
in the exclusive possession of the civil as 
well as religious law, until the former was 
made public by Cn. Flavins. The regula- 
tions which served as a guide to the pontiffs 
in their judicial proceedings, formed a large 
collection o^ laws, which was called the Jus 
pontificiturif and formed part of the Libri 
Pontificii. The meetings of the college of 



pontiffs, to which in some instances the fla- 
mines and the rex sacr(»Tun were snmmomed, 
were held in the curia regia on the Via 
Sacra, to which was attached the reaidenoe 
of the pontifex maximus and of the rex sa- 
crorum. As the chief pontiff was obliged to 
live in a domus publica, Augustus, when he 
assumed this dignity, changed part of his 
own house into a domus publica. AU the 
ix)ntiffs were in their appearance distin- 
guished by .the conic cap, called tutolns or 
galerus, with an apex upon it, and the toga 
praetexta. The pontifex maximus was the 
president of the college, and acted in its 
name, whence he alone is ft^quently men- 
tioned in cases in which he must be considered 
only as the organ of the college. He was ge- 
nerally chosen from among the most distin- 
guished persons, and such as had held a 
curule magistracy, or were already members 
of the college. Two of his especial duties 
were to appoint {eapere) the vestal virgins 
and the flamines [Test ales; Fluisn], and 
to be present at every marriage by oonfar- 
reatio. When festive games were vowed, 
or a dedication made, the chief iKmtiflr had 
to repeat over, before the persons who made 
the vow or the dedication, the formula in 
which it was to be performed {praekv 
verba). During the period of the republie, 
when the people exercised sovereign power 
in every respect, we flnd that if the ixmtifl^ 
on constitutional or religious grounds, re- 
fused to perfoim this solemnity, he might 
be compelled by the people. The pontifex 
maximus wrote down what occurred in his 
year on tablets, which were hung up in his 
dwelling for Ihe information of the people, 
and called Annates Maximi. A pontifex 
might, like all the members of the great 
priestly colleges, hold any other military, 
civil, oy priestly office, provided the different 
offices did not interfere with one anoth^. 
Thus we find one and the same person being 
pontiff, augur, and decemvir sacrorum ; in- 
stances of a pontifex maximus being at the 
same time consul are very numeroiis. But 
whatever might be the civil or military office 
which a pontifex maximus held beside his 
pontificate, he was not allowed originally to 
leave Italy. The college of pontiffs conti- 
nued to exist until the overthrow of pagan- 
ism. The emperors themselves were always 
chief pontiffs, and as such the presidents of 
the college ; hence the title of pontifex max- 
imus (P. M. or PON. M.) appears on several 
coins of the emperors. If there were several 
emperors at a time, only one bore the title 
of pontifex maximus ; but in the year a. d. 
238 we find that each of the two empennt 
Maximus and Balbinus assumed this dignity. 
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From the time of Theodosius the emperors 
no longer appear with the dignity of pontiff ; 
but at last the title was assumed by the 
Christian bishop of Kome. — There were other 
pontiffs at Rome, who were distinguished by 
the epithet Minores. They appear to have 
l>een originally only the secretaries of the 
I>ontiffs ; and when the real pontiffs began to 
neglect their duties, and to leave the prin- 
cipal business to be done by their secre- 
taries, it became customary to designate these 
scribes by the name of Pontifices Minores. 
The number of these secretaries is uncertain. 
POPA. [Sacrificium.] 
POPINA. [Caupona.] 
POPULArIa. [Amphitheatkitm.] 
POPCLUS. [Pateicii.] 
POPtLIFt^GIA or POPLIFtJGIA, the 
day of the people's flight, was celebrated on 
the nones of July, according to an ancient 
tradition, in commemoration of the flight of 
the people, when the inhabitants of Ficulae, 
Fidenae, and other places round about, ap- 
peared in arms against Rome shortly after 
the departure of the Gauls, and produced 
such a panic that the Romans suddenly fled 
before them. Other writers say that the 
Fopuliftigia was celebrated in commemora- 
tion of the flight of the people before the 
Tuscans ; while others again refer its origin 
to the flight of the people on the death of 
Bomulus. 

PORISTAE (tropMrroO, magistrates at 
Athens, who probably levied the extraor- 
dinary supplies. 

PORTA (irvAii, dim. irvAts), the gate of a 
city, citadel, or other open space inclosed by 
a wall, in contradistinction to Janva, which 
was the door of a house or any covered edi- 
fice. The terms porta and m/Ajj are often 
found in the plural, even when applied to a 
single gate, because it consisted of two leaves. 
The gates of a city were of course various in 
their number and position. Thus Megara 
had 5 gates ; Thebes, in Boeotia, had 7 ; 
Athens had 8 ; and Rome 20, or perhaps 
even more. The jambs of the gate were 
surmounted, 1. by a lintel, which was large 
and strong in proportion to the width of the 
gate. 2. By an arch, as we see exemplified 
At Pompeii, Paestum, Sepianum, Volterra, 
Suza, Autun, Besan^on, and Treves. 3. At 
Arpinum, one of the gates now remaining is 
arched, whilst another is constructed with 
the stones projecting one beyond another. 
Gates sometimes had two passages close to- 
gether, the one designed for carriages enter< 
ing, and the other for carriages leaving the 
city. In other instances we find only one 
gate for carriages, but a smaller one on each 
side of it (irapoirvAt;) for foot-passengers. 



When there were no sideways, one of the 
valves of the large gate sometimes contained 
a wicket {portula^ mXis: pivojrvkti\ large 
enough to admit a single person. The gate- 
way had commonly a chamber (called m/\iov) 
either on one side or on both, which served 
as the residence of the porter or guard. Sta- 
tues of the gods were often placed near the 
gate, or even within it in the barbican, so as 
to be ready to receive the adoration of those 
who entered the city. 

PORTICUS (<rTod), a walk covered with a 
roof, and supported by columns, at least on 
one side. Such shaded walks and places of 
resort are almost indispensable in the south- 
em countries of Europe, where people live 
much in the open air, as a protection from 
the heat of the sun and from rain. The 
porticoes attached to the temples were either 
constructed only in front of them, or went 
round the whole building, as is the case in 
the so-called Temple of Theseus at Athens. 
They were originally intended as places for 
those persons to assemble and converse in 
who visited the temple for various purposes. 
As such temple-porticoes, however, were 
found too small, or not suited for the various 
purposes of private and public life, most 
Grecian towns had independent porticoes, 
some of which were very extensive ; and in 
most of these stoacy seats {exedrae) were 
placed, that those who were tired might sit 
down. They were frequented not only by 
idle loungers, but also by philosophers, rhe- 
toricians, and other persons fond of intellec- 
tual conversation. The Stoic school of phi- 
losophy derived its name from the cir- 
cumstance, that the founder of it used to 
converse with his disciples in a stoa. The 
Romans derived their great fondness for 
such covered walks from the Greeks ; and as 
luxuries among them were carried in every- 
thing to a greater extent than in Greece, 
wealthy Romans had their private porticoes, 
sometimes in the city itself, and sometimes 
in their country-seats. In the public por- 
ticoes of Rome, which were exceedingly nu- 
merous and very extensive (as those around 
the Forum and the Campus Martius), a 
variety of business was occasionally trans- 
acted : we find that law-suits were conducted 
here, meetings of the senate held, goods ex- 
hibited for sale, &c. 

PORTISCULUS («ceXev(r>^s), an officer in 
a ship, who gave the signal to the rowers, 
that they might keep time in rowing. This 
officer is sometimes called HorUUor or Pat4- 
8ar%u9. 

PORTItORES. [Pubucani.] 

PORTORIUM, a branch of the regular 
revenues of the Roman state, consisting of 
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the duties paid on imported and exported 
foods. A portorium, or duty upon imported 
goods, appears to have been paid at a very 
early period, for it is said that Valerius Pub- 
licolA exempted the plebes from the portoria 
at the time when the republic was threatened 
with an invasion by Porsena. The timie of 
its introduction is uncertain ; but the aboli- 
tion of it, ascribed to Publicola, can only 
have been a temporary measure ; and as the 
expenditure of the republic increased, new 
portoria must have been introduced. In 
conquered places, and in the provinces, the 
import and export duties, which had been 
IMud there before, were generally not only 
retained, but increased, and appr'^priated to 
the aerarium. Sicily, and above all, Asia, 
furnished to the Roman treasury large sums, 
which were raised as portoria. In b. c. 60 
all the portoria in the ports of Italy were 
done away with by a Lex Caecilia, but were 
restored by Julius Caesar and the subsequent 
emperors. Respecting the amount of the 
import or export duties we have but little 
information. In the time of Cicero the por- 
torium in the ports of Sicily was one t^ven- 
tieth {vicesima) of the value of taxable arti- 
cles; and it is probable that this was the 
average sum raised in all the other pro- 
vinces. In the times of the emperors the 
ordinary rate of the portorium appears to 
have been the fortieth part {quadrageaima) 
of the value of imported goods ; and at a 
later period the exorbitant sum of one-eighth 
(octava) is mentioned. The portorium was, 
like all other vectigalia, farmed out by the 
censors to the publicani, who collected it 
through ttie portitores. [Vbctioalia; Pub- 
licani.] 

POSSESSIO. [AoEE Ptblicus.] 

POSTICUM. [Janua.] 

POSTLIMINIUM, POSTLIMINII JUS. 
If a Roman citizen during war came into 
the possession of an enemy, he sustained a 
diminutio capitis maxima [Caput], and all 
his civil rights were in abeyance. Being 
captured by the enemy, he became a slave ; 
but his rights over his children, if he had 
any, were not destroyed, but were said to be 
in abeyance {pendere) by virtue of the Jiis 
Postliminii : when he returned, his children 
were again in his power ; and if he died in 
captivity, they became sui juris. Sometimes 
by an act of the state a man was given up 
bound to an enemy, and if the enemy would 
not receive him, it was a question whether 
he had the Jus Postliminii. This was the 
case with Sp. Postumius, who was ^ven up 
to the Samnites, and with C. Hostilius Man- 
cinus, who was given up to the Numantines ; 
but the better opinion was, that they had no 



Jus Postliminiif and Mandnus was r^tored 
to his civic rights by a lex. It appears that 
the Jus Postliminii was founded on the fiction 
of the captive having never been absent frmn 
home ; a fiction which was of easy applica- 
tion, for, as the captive during^ his absence 
could not do any legal act, the interval of 
captivity was a period of legal non-activity, 
which was terminated by his showing himael f 
again. 

POTESTAS. [Patma Potestas.] 
PRACT6reS (npoKTope^X subordinate ch- 
eers at Athens, who collected the fines and 
penalties (CT-i/SoAas and TtfuJ/ytara) imposed by 
magistrates and courts of justice, and pay- 
able to the state. 

PRAECINCTIO. [Amphithkatrijm.] 
PRAECONES, criers, were employed for 
various purposes : 1. In sales by auction, they 
frequently advertised the time, place, and 
conditions of sale : they seem also to have 
acted the part of the modem auctioneer, so 
far as calling out the biddings and aTwngfT^g 
the company, though the property was 
knocked down by the magister auetionu. 
[AucTio.] 2. In all public assemblies they 
ordered silence. 3. In the comitia they 
called the centuries one by one to give their 
votes, pronounced the vote of each century, 
and called out the names of those who were 
elected. They also recited the laws that 
were to be passed. 4. In trials, they sum- 
moned the accuser and the accused, tiie 
plaintiff and defendant. 5. In the public 
games, they invited the people to attend, 
and proclaimed the victors. 6. In solemn 
funerals they also invited people to attoid 
by a certain form ; hence these ftmerals were 
called funera indictiva. 7. When things 
were lost, they cried them and searched for 
them. 8. In the infliction of capital punish- 
ment, they sometimes conveyed the c<Mn- 
mands of the magistrates to the lictors. 
Their office, called Praeconiumy appears to 
have been regarded as rather disreputable : 
in the time of Cicero a law was passed pre- 
^enting all persons who had been praecones 
from becoming decuriones in the municipia. 
Under the early emperors, however, it be- 
came very profitable, which was no doubt ^ 
partly owing to fees, to which they were 
entitled in the courts of justice, and partly 
to the bribes which they received from the 
suitors, &c. 

PRAEDA signifies moveable things taken 
by an enemy in war. Such things were 
either distributed by the Imperator among 
the soldiers or sold by the quaestors, and 
the produce was brought into the Aera- 
rium. The difference between Praeda and i 
Manubiae is this : — Praeda is the things 
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themselves that are taken in war, and Ma- 
nnliiae is the money realized by their sale. 
It was the practice to set up a spear at such 
sales, which was afterwards used at all sales 
of things by a magistratus in the name of 
tlie people. [Sectio.] 

PRAEFECTCRA.. [Colonia.] 
PRAEFECTUS AERARII. [Aekaehtm.] 
PRAEFECTUS ANNONAE, the praefect 
of the provisions, especially of the corn- 
market, was not a regular magistrate under 
the republic, but was only appointed in cases 
of extraordinary scarcity, when he seems to 
have regulated the prices at which com was 
to be sold. Augustus created an officer under 
the title of Praefectus AnnonaCj who had 
jurisdiction over all matters appertaining 
to the corn-market, and, like the Fraefectus 
Vtffilum, was chosen from the equites, and 
was not reckoned among the ordinary ma- 
gistrates. 

PRAEFECTUS AQUlRUM. [AauAB 
Ductus.] 

PRAEFECTUS CASTRORUM, praefect of 
the camp, is first mentioned in the reign of 
Augustus. There was one to each legion. 

PRAEFECTUS CLASSIS, the commander 
of a fleet. This title was frequently given 
in the times of the republic to the com- 
mander of a fleet ; but Augustus appointed 
two permanent officers with this title, one 
of whom was stationed at Ravenna on the 
Adriatic, and the other at Misenum on the 
Tuscan sea, each having the command of a 
fleet. 

PRAEFECTUS FABRUM. [Fabki.] 
PRAEFECTUS JtjRI DICUNDO. [Co- 

LOMIA.] 

PRAEFECTUS LEGIONIS. [Exwici- 
rus.] 

PRAEFECTUS PRAETORIO, was the 
commander of the troops who guarded the 
emperor's person. [Pkaxtoriaivi.] This 
office was instituted by Augustus, and was 
at first only military, and had comparatively 
small power attached to it ; but xmder Tibe- 
rius, who made Sejanus commander of the 
praetorian troops, it became of much greater 
importance, till at length the power of these 
praefects became only second to that of the 
emperors. From the reign of Severus to that 
of Diocletian, the praefects, like the vizirs 
of the east, had the superintendence of aU 
departments of the state, the palace, the 
army, the finances, and the law : they also 
had a court in which they decided cases. 
The office of praefect of the praetorium yfhs 
not confined to military officers ; it was filled 
by Ulpian and Papinian, and other distin- 
gmished jurists. Originally there were two 
praefects; afterwards sometimes one and 



sometimes two ; from the time of Commodus 
sometimes three, and even four. They were, 
as a regular rule, chosen only fi-om the equites ; 
but from the time of Alexander Severus the 
dignity of senator was always joined with 
their office. 

PRAEFECTUS VIGIlUM. [Exxkcitus, 
p. 171, a.] 

PRAEFECTUS URBI, praefect or warden 
of the city, was originally called Gustos 
Urbis. The name praefectus urhi does not 
seem to have been used till after the time of 
the decemvirs. The dignity of custos urbiSf 
being combined with that of prineeps senattts, 
was conferred by the king, as he had to 
appoint one of the decem primi as prineeps 
senatus. The functions of the cttstos urbisj 
however^ were not exercised except In the 
absence of the king from Rome ; and then he 
acted as the representative of the king : he 
convoked the senate, held the comitia, if 
necessary, and on any emergency, might 
take such measures as he thought proper; 
in short, he had the imperium in the city. 
During the kingly period, the office of custos 
urbis was probably for life. Under the re- • 
public, the office, and its name of custos urbis, 
remained unaltered ; but in b. c. 487 it was 
elevated into a magistracy, to be bestowed 
by election. The custos urbis was, in all 
probability, elected by the curiae. Persons 
of consular rank were alone eligible. In the 
early period of the republic the custos urbis 
exercised within the city all the powers of 
the consuls, if they were absent: he con- 
voked the senate, held the comitia, and, in 
times of war, even levied civic legions, 
which were commanded by him. When the 
office of praetor urbanus was instituted, the 
wardendiip of the city was swallowed up in 
it; but as the Romans were at all times 
averse to dropping altogether any of their 
old institutions, a praefectus urbi, though a 
mere shadow of the former office, was hence- 
forth appointed every year, only for the time 
that the consuls were absent fi-om Rome for 
the purpose of celebrating the Feriae La- 
tinae. This praefectus had neither the power 
of convoking the senate nor the right of 
speaking in it ; in most cases he was a per- 
son below the senatorial age, and was not 
appointed by the people, but by the consuls. 
An office very different from this, though 
bearing the same name, was instituted by 
Augustus on the suggestion of Maecenas. 
This new praefectus urbi was a regular and 
permanent magistrate, whom Augustus in- 
vested with all the powers necessary to 
maintain peace and order in the city. He 
had the superintendence of batchers, bank- 
ers, guardians, theatres, &c. ; and to enable 
X 2 
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him to exercise his power, he had distri- 
buted throughout the city a number of 
milites stationarii, whom we may compare 
to a modem police. His jurisdiction, how- 
ever, became gradually exteoded; and as 
the powers of the ancient republican prae- 
fectus urbi had been swallowed up by the 
office of the praetor urbanus, so now the 
power of the praetor urbanus was gradually 
absorbed by that of the praefectus urbi ; and 
at last there was no appeal from his sentence, 
except to the person of the princeps himself, 
while any body might appeal firom the sen- 
tence of any other city magistrate, and, at a 
later period, even firom that of a governor of a 
province, to the tribunal of the praefectus urbi. 

PRAEFICAE. [FujOTS.] 

PRAEJODlCiUM is used both in the sense 
of a precedent, in which case it is rather 
exemplum than pra^judiciutn {res ex paribus 
eausis judicatae) ; and also in the sense of a 
preliminary inquiry and determination about 
something which belongs to the matter In 
dispnte (judiciis ad ipsam causam perttnen- 
tibus)f from whence also comes the name 
Praejudicium^ 

PRAELtsiO. [Gladiatoees.] 

PRAENOMEN. [Nomen.] 

PRAEROGlTiVA TRIBUS. [Comitia, 
p. 109.] 

PRAES, is a surety for one who buys of 
the state. The goods of a Praes were called 
Praedia. The Praediator was a person who 
bought a praedium^ that is, a thing given to 
the state as a security by a praes. 

PRAESCRIPTIO, or rather TEMPO RIS 
PRAESCRIPTIO, signifies the Exceptio or 
answer which a defendant has to the demand 
of a plaintiff, founded on the circumstance of 
the lapse of time. The word has properly no 
i*eference to the plaintiff's loss of right, but to 
the defendant's acquisition of a right by 
which he excludes the plaintiff ftom prosecut- 
ing his suit. This right of a defendant did 
not exist in the old Roman law. 

PRAESES. [Provdjcia.] 

PRAE8UL. [Salu.] 

PRAETEXTA. [Tooa.] 

PRAETOR (jTTpartn^X was originally a 
title which designated the consuls as the 
leaders of the armies of the state. The 
period and office of the command of the con- 
suls might appropriately be called Praeto^ 
Hum. Pi-aetor was also a title of office among 
the Latins. The first praetor specially so 
called was appointed in b. c. 366, and he was 
chosen only firom the patricians, who had 
this new office created as a kind of indemni- 
fication to themselves for being compelled to 
share the consulship with the plebeians. No 
plebeian praetor was appointed till the year 



B.C. 337. The praetor was called eolUga 
consulibuSf and was elected with the sune 
auspices at the comitia centuriata. The prae- 
torship was originally a kind of third consul- 
ship, and the chief fiinctions of the praetor 
(Jus in urbe dicttre^ Jura reddere) were a por- 
tion of the fiinctions of the consuls. The 
praetor sometimes commanded the armies of 
the state ; and while the consuls were absent 
with the armies, he exercised their functions 
within the city. He was a magistratas cnro- 
lis, and he had the imperiom, and conse- 
quently was one of the magistratas majores : 
but he owed respect and obedience to the 
consuls. His insignia of office were six lie- 
tors ; but at a later period he had only two 
lictors in Rome. The praetorship was at first 
given to a consul of the preceding- year. — In 
B.C. 246 another praetor was appointed, 
whose business was to administer justice in 
matters in dispute between peregrini, or 
peregrini and Roman citizens ; and accord- 
ingly he was called praetor peregrinus. The 
other praetor was then called prcietor urba- 
ntis, qui jus inter cives dieitf and sometimes 
simply praetor urbanus and praetor urbit. 
The two praetors determined by lot which 
functions they should respectively exercise. 
If either of them was at the head of the army, 
the other performed all the duties of both 
within the city. Sometimes the military im- 
perium of a praetor was prolonged for a 
second year. When the territories of the 
state were extended beyond the limits of 
Italy, new praetors were made. Thus, two 
praetors were created b. c. 227, for the 
administration of Sicily and Sardinia, and 
two more were added when the two Spanish 
provinces were formed, b.c. 197. When 
there were six praetors, two stayed in the 
city, and the other four went abroad. The 
senate determined their provinces, which 
were distributed among them by lot. After 
the discharge of his Judicial fiinctions in the 
city, a praetor often had the administraticm 
of a province, with the title of propraetor. 
Sulla increased the number of praetors to 
eight, which Julius Caesar raised successively 
to ten, twelve, fourteen, and sixteen. Au- 
gustus, after several changes, fixed the num- 
ber at twelve. Under Tiberius there were 
sixteen. Two praetors were appointed by 
Claudius for matters relating to fldeicommissa, 
when the business in this department of the 
law had become considerable, but Titus re- 
duced the number to one ; and Nerva added 
a praetor for the decision of matters between 
the fiscus and individuals. Thus there were 
eventually eighteen praetors, who adminL<u 
tered justice in the state. — ^The praetor ur- 
banus was specially named nraetor, and he 
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-was the first in rank. His duties confined 
bim. to Rome, as is implied by the name, and 
lie could only leave the city for ten days at a 
time. It was part of his duty to superintend 
the Ludi ApoUinares. He was also the chief 
magistrate for the administration of justice ; 
and to the edicta of the successive praetors 
the Roman law owes in a great degree its 
development and improvement. Both the 
praetor urbanus and the praetor pereg^rinus 
bad the jus edicendi, and their functions ia 
this respect do not appear to have been limi- 
ted on the establishment of the imperial 
power, though it must have been gradually 
restricted, as the practice of imperial con- 
stitutions and rescripts became common. 
[Edictum.] The chief judicial functions of 
the praetor in civil matters consisted in giving 
a judex. [Judex.] It was only in the case 
of interdicts that he decided in a summary 
•way. [Inteedictum.] Proceedings before 
the praetor were technically said to be in 
jure. The praetors also presided at trials of 
criminal matters. Thes^ were the quaes- 
tiones perpetuae, or the trials for repetundae, 
ambitus, majestas, and peculatus, which, 
when there were six praetors, were assigned 
to four out of the number. Sulla added to 
these quaestiones those of falsum, de sicariis 
et veneficis, and de parricidis, and for this 
purpose he added two, or, according to some 
accounts, four praetors. On these occasions 
the praetor presided, but a body of judices 
determined by a majority of votes the con- 
demnation or acquittal of the accused. [ Jv- 
Dsx.] The praetor, when he administered 
justice, sat on a sella curulis in a tribunal, 
which was that part of the court which was 
appropriated to the praetor and his assessors 
and friends, and is opposed to the subsellia, 
or part occupied by the judices, and others 
who were present. 

PRAETORIA COHORS. [PaABToaiANi.] 
PRAETORIANI, sc. milites, or praeioriae 
eohortest a body of troops instituted by Au- 
gxistus to protect his person and his power, 
and called by that name in imitation of the 
praetoria cohors^ or select troops which at- 
tended the person of the praetor or general of 
the Roman army. They originally consisted 
of nine or ten cohorts, each comprising a 
thousand men, horse and foot. Augustus, in 
accordance with his general policy of avoid- 
ing the appearance of desi>otism, stationed 
only three of these cohorts ia the capital, and 
dispersed the remainder in the adjacent 
towns of Italy. Tiberius, however, under 
pretence of introducing a stricter discipline 
among them, assembled them all at Rome in 
a permanent camp, which was strongly forti- 
fied. Their number was increased by Vitel- 



lius to sixteen cohorts, or 16,000 men. The 
praetorians were distinguished by double pay 
and especial privileges. Their term of ser- 
vice was originally fixed by Augfustus at 
twelve years, but was afterwards increased 
to sixteen years ; and when they had served 
their time, each soldier received 20,000 
sesterces. They soon became the most 
powerful body in the state, and, like the 
janissaries at Ck)n8tantinople, frequently de- 
posed and elevated emperors according to 
their pleasure. Even the most powerful of 
the emperors were obliged to court their 
favour ; and they always obtained a liberal 
donation upon the accession of each sove- 
reign. After the death of Pertinax (a. d. 
1 93) they even offered the empire for sale, 
which was purchased by Didius Julianus ; 
but upon the accession of Severus in the 
same year they were disbanded, on account 
of the part they had taken in the death of 
Pertinax, and banished ftrom the city. The 
emperors, however, could not dispense with 
guards, and accordingly the praetorians were 
restored on a new model by Severus, and 
increased to four times their ancient nimiber. 
Diocletian reduced their numbers and abol- 
ished their privileges ; they were still allowed 
to remain at Rome, but had no longer the 
guard of the emperor's person, as he never 
resided in the capital. Their numbers were 
again increased by Maxentius ; but after his 
defeat by Constantine, a. d. 312, they were 
entirely suppressed by the latter, their forti- 
fied camp destroyed, and those who had not 
perished in the battle between Constantine 
and Maxentius were dispersed among the 
legions. The commander of the praetorianA 
was called Praepectijs Praetoeio. 

PRAETORIUM, the name of the general'^ 
tent in the camp, and so called because the 
name of the chief Roman magistrate was 
originally praetor, and not consul. [Castra.] 
The officers who attended on the general in the 
praetorium^ and formed his council of war, 
were called by the same name. The word was 
also used in several other significations, which 
were derived from the original one. Thus 
the residence of a governor of a province was 
called the praetoriwn; and the same name 
was also given to any large house or palace. 
The camp of the praetorian troops at Rome, and 
frequently the praetorian troops themselves, 
were called by this name. [Phabtoriami.] 
PRANDIUM. [CoENA, p. 96, J.] 
PRELUM. [VimTM.] 
PRIMIPiLUS. [Centuhio.] 
PRINCEPS Jt^TENTCTIS. [Eaurras.] 
PRINCEPS SENlTUS. [Senatus.] 
PRINCIPES. [ExERcmjs, p. 168, &.] 
PRINCIPIA, PRINCIPALIS VIA. [Castra.] 
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PRIVILEgIUM. [Lex.] 

PROBOLE (wpopokrfX an accusation of a 
criminal nature, preferred before the people 
of Athens in assembly, with a view to obtain 
their sanction for bringing the charge before 
a j adicial tribunal. The prohoU was reserved 
for those cases where the public had sustained 
an injury, or where, from the station, power, 
or influence of the delinquent, the prosecutor 
might deem it hazardous to proceed in the 
ordinary way without being authorised by a 
vote of the sovereign assembly. In this point 
it differed from the eisangeliOf that in ttie 
latter the people were called upon either to 
pronounce final judgment, or to direct some 
peculiar method of trial ; whereas, in the 
probolf after the judgment of the assembly, 
the parties proceeded to trial in the usual 
manner. The cases to which th.e probole was 
applied were, complaints against magistrates 
for official misconduct or oppression ; against 
those public informers and mischief-makers 
who were called aycophantae (i<rvKo^>dvT<u) ; 
against those who outraged public decency at 
the religious festivals ; and against all such 
as by evil practices exhibited disaffection to 
the state. 

PROBOULETJMA. [Boule.] 

PROBOULI (wp6/3owAot), a name applicable 
to any persons who are appointed to consult 
or take measures for the benefit of the people. 
Ten probouli were appointed at Athens, after 
the end of the Sicilian war, to act as a 
committee of public safety. Their authority 
did not last much longer than a year ; for a 
year and a half afterwards Pisander and his 
colleagues established the council of Four 
Hundred, by which the democracy was over- 
thrown. 

PROCONSUL (avWiraro?), an officer who 
acted in the place of a consul, without holding 
the office of consul itself. The proconsul, 
however, was generally one who had held 
the office of consul, so that the proconsulship 
was a continuation, though a modified one, 
of the consulship. The first time when the 
imperium of a consul was prolonged, was in 
B. 0. 327, in the case of Q. Publilius Philo, 
whose, return to Rome would have been 
followed by the loss of most of the advantages 
that had been gained in his campaign. The 
power of proconsul was conferred by a sena- 
tusconsultum and plebiscitum, and was nearly 
equal to that of a regular consul, for he had 
the imperiimi and jurisdictio, but it differed 
inasmuch as it did not extend over the city 
and its immediate vicinity, and was conferred, 
without the auspicia, by a mere decree of the 
senate and people, and not in the comitia for 
elections. When the number of Roman 
provinces had become great, it was customary 



for the consuls, who during the latter period 
of the republic spent the year of their consul- 
ship at Rome, to undertake at its close the 
conduct of a war in a province, or its i>eaceful 
administration, with the title of proconsuls. 
There are some extraordinary cases on record 
in which « man obtained a province with the 
title of proconsul without having held the 
consulship before. The first case of thiskinil 
occurred in e.g. 211, when young P. Corne- 
lius Scipio was created proconsul of Spain in 
the comitia centuriata. 

PROCtRATOR, a person who has the 
management of any business committed to 
him by another. Thus it is applied to a 
person who maintains or defends an action 
on behalf of another, or, as we should saj, 
an attorney [Actio] : to a steward in a fiemiilj 
[Calcttlatoe] : to an officer in the provinces 
belonging to the Caesar, who attended to the | 
duties discharged by the quaestor in the 
other provinces [Peovincia] : to an dBScer 
engaged in the administration of the fiscus 
[Fiscvs] : and to various other officers under 
the empire. ^ 

PRODIGIUM, in its widest acceptatkni, 
denotes any sign by which the gods indicated 
to men a fiiture event, whether good or evil, 
and thus includes omens and auguries of 
every description. It is, however, generally 
employed in a more restricted sense, to sig- 
nify some strange incident or wonderftil 
appearance which was supposed to herald the 
approach of misfortune, and happened undo* 
such circumstances as to announce that the 
calamity was impending over a whole com- 
munity or nation rather than over private 
individuals. The word may be considaed 
synonymous with ostentwny monstrtoHy por- 
tentum. Since prodigies were viewed as 
direct manifestations of the wrath of heavoi, 
it was believed that this wrath might be ap- 
peased by prayers and sacrifices duly offered 
to the offended powers. This being a matter 
which deeply concerned the public welfare, ' 
the necessary rites were in ancient times 
regularly performed, under the directi<ni of 
the pontiflces, by the consuls before they left 
the city, the solemnities being called proat' 
ratio prodigiorum. 

PRODOSIA (irpo6o<ria) included not only 
every species of treason, but also every such 
crime as (in the opinion of the Greeks) would 
amount to a betraying or desertion of tiie 
interest of a man's country. The highest 
sort of treason was the attempt to establish a 
despotism (rvpawts), or to subvert the consti- 
tution (xaroAvciv Ti^f iroAtretov), and in demo- 
cracies KaroAveiv tov ^/aov or rb irA^tfoc. Other 
kinds of treason were a secret correspondence 
with a foreign enemy; a betraying of an 
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important trust, such as a fleet, army, or 
fortress, a desertion of post, a disobedience of 
orders, or any other act of treachery, or breach 
of duty in the public service. But not only 
would overt acts of disobedience or treachery 
amount to the crime of irpofioo-ut, but also the 
neglect to perform those active duties which 
the Greeks in general expected of every good 
citizen. Ck)wardice In battle (BeiXCa) would 
be an instance of this kind ; so would any 
breach of the oath taken by the e<^^oi at 
Athens ; or any line of conduct for which a 
charge of disaffection to the people (jiujo. 
Snufiia) might be successfully maintained. 
The regular punishment appointed by the 
law for most kinds of treason appears to have 
been death, which, no doubt, might be miti- 
gated by decree of the people, as in the case 
of Miltiades and many others. The goods of 
traitors, who suffered death, were confiscated, 
and their houses razed to the ground ; nor 
were they i)ermitted to be buried in the 
country, but had their bodies cast out in some 
place on the confines of Attica and Megara. 
Therefore it was that the bones of Themis- 
tocles, who had been condemned for treason, 
were brought over and buried secretly by his 
fiiends. The posterity of a traitor became 
artfjLot, aad thoM of a tyrant were liable to 
share the fate of their ancestor. 

PROEDRI. [BouLB.] 

PROFESTI dies. [Dibs.] 

PROLETARII. [Caput.] 

PROMETHEIA (jirpotirfitiaX a festival 
celebrated at Athens In honour of Prome- 
theus. It was one of the five Attic festivals, 
which were held with a torch-race in the 
Ceramieus [comp. Lampadephokia], for 
which the gymnasiarchs had to supply the 
youths from the gymnasia. Prometheus 
himself was believed to have instituted this 
torch-race, whence he was called the torch- 
bearer. 

PROMULSIS. [CioENA, p. 96, ft.] 

PRONUBAE, PRONtBI. [Mateimo- 

HIUM.] 

PROPRAETOR. [Peabtoh.] 

PR5P"f LAEA (irpom/Aota), the entrance to 
a temple, or sacred enclosure, consisted of a 
grateway flanked by buildings, whence the 
plural form of the word. The Egyptian 
temples generally had magnificent propylaea, 
consisting of a pair of oblong truncated pyra- 
mids of solid masonry, the faces of which 
were sculptured with hieroglyphics. In 
Greek, except when the Egyptian temples 
are spoken of, the word is generally used to 
signify the entrance to the Acropolis of 
Athens, which was executed under the ad- 
ministration of Pericles. 

PR5QUAEST0R. [Quaestoe.] 



PRORA. JNavis, p. 263.] 

PROSCENIUM. [Theatbtjm.] 

PROSCRIPTION The verb proseribere 
properly signifies to exhibit a thing for sale 
by means of a bill or advertisement. But 
in the time of Sulla it assumed a very differ- 
ent meaning, for he applied it to a measure 
of his own invention (b.c. 82), namely, the 
sale of the property of those who were put to 
death at his command, and who were them- 
selves called proscripti. After this example 
of a proscription had once been set, it was 
readily adopted by those in power during the 
civil commotions of subsequent years. In 
the proscription of Antonius, Caesar, and Le- 
pidus (b.c. 43), Cicero and some of the most 
distinguished Romans were put to death. 

PROSTATES (irpooranis). [LrBERTUS.] 

PROSTATES TOU DEMOtJ (Trpotrrdnis tow 
di}/xov), a leader of the people, denoted at 
Athens and in other democratical states, a 
person who by his character and eloquence 
placed himself at the head of the people, and 
whose opinion had the greatest sway amongst 
them : such was Pericles. It appears, how- 
ever, that irpoardrrii rev d^/xov was also the 
title of a public officer in those Dorian states 
in which the government was democratical. 

PROTHESMIA (irpoe«r/ita), the term U- 
mited for bringing actions and prosecutions 
at Athens. The Athenian expression irpotfecr- 
/mto? vofUK corresponds to our statute of limit- 
ations. The time for commencing actions to 
recover debts, or compensation for injuries, 
appears to have been limited to five years at 
Athens. 

PROVINCIA. This word is merely a 
shortened form of providential and was fre- 
quently used in the sense of " a duty " or 
" matter entrusted to a person." But it is 
ordinarily employed to denote a part of the 
Roman dominion beyond Italy, which had a 
regrular organisation, and was under Roman 
administration. Livy likewise uses the word 
to denote a district or enemy's country, 
which was assigned to a general as the field 
of his operations, before the establishment of 
any provincial governments. — The Roman 
state in its complete development consisted 
of two parts with a distinct organisation, 
Italia and the Provinciae. There were no 
Provinciae in this sense of the word till the 
Romans had extended their conquests beyond 
Italy ; and Sicily was the first country that 
was made a Roman province : Sardinia was 
made a province b.c. 235. The Roman pro- 
vince of Gallia Ulterior in the time of Caesar 
was sometimes designated simply by the term 
Provincia, a name which has been perpetuated 
in the modem Provence. A conquered coun- 
try received its provincial organisation either 
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from the Roman commander, whose acts re- 
qnired the approYal of the senate ; or the 
government was organised by the commander 
and a body of commissioners appointed by 
the senate out of their own number. The 
mode of dealing with a conquered country 
was not uniform. When constituted a pro- 
▼incia, it did not become to all purposes an 
integral part of the Roman state ; it retained 
its national existence, though it lost its so> 
Tcreignty. The organisation of Sicily was 
completed by P. RupUius with the aid of ten 
legates. The island was formed into two 
districts, with Syracuse for the chief town of 
the eastern and Lilybaeum of the western 
district : the whole island was administered 
by a governor annually sent from Rome. 
He was assisted by two quaestors, and was 
accompanied by a train of praecones, scribae, 
haruspices, and other persons, who formed 
his cohors. The quaestors received &om the 
Roman aerarium the necessary sums for the 
administration of the island, and they also 
collected the taxes, except those which were 
formed by the censors at Rome. One quaestor 
resided at Lilybaeum, and the other with the 
governor or praetor at Syracuse. For the 
administration of justice the island was di- 
vided into Fora or Conventus^ which were 
territorial divisions. [Conventus.] The island 
was bound to famish and maintain soldiers 
and sailors for the service of Rome, and to 
pay tributum for the carrying on of wars. 
The governor could take provisions for the 
use of himself and his cohors on condition of 
paying for them. The Roman state had also 
the portoria which were let to farm to Ro- 
mans at Rome. The governor had complete 
jurisdictio in the island, with the imperium 
and potestas. He could delegate these powers 
to his quaestors, but there was always an 
appeal to him, and for this and other pur- 
poses he made circuits through the different 
conventus. — Such was the organisation of 
Sicilia as a province, which may be taken as 
a sample of the general character of Roman 
provincial government. The governor, upon 
entering on his duties, published an edict, 
which was often framed upon the Edictum 
Urbanum. Cicero, when proconsul of Cilicia, 
says that on some matters he framed an 
edict of his own, and that as to others he 
referred to the Edicta Urbana. There was 
one great distinction between Italy and the 
provinces as to the nature of property In 
land. Provincial land could not be an object 
of Quiritarian ownership, and it was accord- 
ingly appropriately called Possessio. Pro- 
vincial land could be transferred without the 
forms required in the case of Italian land, 
but it was subject to the payment of a land- 



tax [veetigaJ). — ^The Roman provinces np to 
the battle of Actium are : Sicilia, Sardinia 
et Corsica; Hispania Citerior et Ulterior; 
Gallia Citerior; Gallia Narbonensis et Oo- 
mata ; lUyricum ; Macedonia ; Achaia ; 
Asia; Cilicia; Syria; Bithynia et PontOB; 
Cyprus; Africa; Cyrenaica et Greta; Nu- 
midia; Mauritania. Those of a subeeqnent 
date, which were either new or arose ttcm. 
division, are : Rhaetia ; Norieum ; Pannonia ; 
Moesia ; Dacia ; Britannia ; Mauritania 
Cae8arien8i8.and Tingitana ; Aegyptus ; Cap- 
padocia; Galatia; Rhodus; Lycia; Com- 
magene ; Judaea ; Arabia ; Mesopotamia ; 
Armenia; Assyria. — ^At first praetors were 
appointed as governors of provinces, but 
afterwards they were appointed to the go- 
vernment of provinces, upon the expiration 
of their year of office at Rome, and with the 
title of propraetores. In the later times of 
the republic, the consuls also, after the ex- 
piration of their year of office, received the 
government of a province, with the title of 
proconsules : such provinces were called ccn- 
Bulares. The provinces were generally dis- 
tributed by lot, but the distribution vras some- 
times arranged by agreement amon^ the per- 
sons entitled to them. By a Sempronian Lex 
the proconsular provinces were annually de- 
termined before the election of the consuls, 
the object of which was to prevent all dis- 
putes. A senatusconsultum of the year 55 b.c. 
provided that no consul or praetor should 
have a province till after the expiration of 
five years firom the time of his consulship (x 
praetorship. A province was generally held 
for a year, but the time was often prolonged. 
When a new governor arrived in his inro- 
vince, his predecessor was required to leave 
it within thirty days. The governor of a 
province had origimJly to account at Rome 
{ad urhem) for his administration, firom hit 
own books and those of his quaestors; but 
after the passing of a Lex JuUa, b.c. 61, he 
was bound to deposit two copies of his ac- 
counts [rationes) in the two chief cities of hit 
province, and to forward one {totidem verbis) 
to the aerarium. If the governor miscon- 
ducted himself in the administration of the 
province, the provincials applied to the Ro- 
man senate, and to the powerful Romans 
who were their patronL The offences ot 
repetundae and peculatus were the usual 
grounds of complaint by the provincials; 
and if a governor had* betrayed the interests 
of the state, he was also liable to the penalties 
attached to majestas. Quaestiones were es- 
tablished for inquiries into these offences; 
yet it was not always an easy matter to bring 
a guilty governor to the punishment that he 
deserved. — With the establishment of the 
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imperial power under Augrustus, a consider- 
able change was made in the administration 
of the provinces. Augustas took the charge 
of those provinces where a large military 
force was required ; the rest were left to the 
care of the senate and the Roman people. 
Accordingly we find in the older Jurists the 
division of provinciae into those which were 
propriae populi Romani, and those which 
were propriae Caesaria; and this division, 
with some modifications, continued to the 
third century. The senatorian provinces 
were distributed among oonsulares and those 
who had filled the office of praetor, two pro- 
vinces being given to the consulares and the 
rest to the praetorii: these governors were 
called proeonstUes, or praegideSf which latter 
is the usual term employed by the old jurists 
for a provincial governor. The praesides had 
the Jurisdictio of the praetor urbanus and 
the praetor peregrinus : and their quaestors 
had the same Jurisdiction that the curule 
aediles had at Rome. The imperial provinces 
were governed by tegati Caesaria, with prae- 
torian power, the proconsular power being 
in the Caesar himself^ and the legati being 
his deputies and representatives. The legati 
were selected from those who had been con- 
sols or praetois, or f^om the senators. They 
held their office and their power at the plea- 
sure of the emperor; and he delegated to 
them both military command and Jurisdictio, 
just as a proconsul in the republican period 
delegated these powers to his legati. These 
legati had also legati under them. No quaes- 
tors were sent to the provinces of the Caesar. 
In place of the quaestors, there were pro- 
euratores Caesarist who were either equites 
or ftreedmen of the Caesar. Egypt was go- 
verned by an eques with the title of prae- 
fectus. The procuratores looked after the 
taxes, paid the troops, and generally were 
intrusted with the interests of the flscus. 
Judaea, which was a part of the province 
of Syria, was governed by a procurator, who 
had the i>owers of a legatus. It appears that 
there were also procuratores Caesaris in the 
Benatorian provinces, who collected certain 
dues of the fiscus, which were independent 
of what was due to the aerarium. The re- 
gular taxes, as in the republican period, were 
the poU-tax and land-tax. The taxation was 
founded on a census of persons and property, 
which was established by Augustus. The 
portoria and other dues were farmed by the 
publicani^ as in the republican period. 
PROVOCATIO. [Appellatio.] 
PROVOCATORES. [Gladiatobes.] 
PROXENUS (irp<ifev<K). [HospirniM.] 
PRtTANEIUM (irpi/Tovewv), the pubUc 
hall or town-hall in a Greek state. The 



prytaneia of the ancient Greek states and 
cities were to the communities living around 
them, what private houses were to the fami- 
lies which occupied them. Just as the house 
of each family was its home, so was the pry^ 
taneium of every state or city the conunon 
home of its members or inhabitants. This 
correspondence between the prytanehm or 
home of the city, and the private home of 
a man's family, was at Athens very remark- 
able. A perpetual fire was kept burning on 
the public altar of the city in the pryta- 
neium. Just as in private houses a fire was 
kept up on the domestic altar in the inner 
court of the house. Moreover, the city of 
Athens exercised in its prytaneium the duties 
of hospitality, both to its own citizens and to 
strangers. Thus foreign ambassadors were 
entertained here, as well as Athenian envoys, 
on their return home from a successitil or 
well-conducted mission. Here, too, were en- 
tertained from day to day the successive pry- 
tanes or presidents of the senate, together 
with those citizens who, whether fix>m per- 
sonal or ancestral services to the state, were 
honoured with what was called the <rvn\<rt/i iv 
irpnnaveuff^ or the privilege of taking their 
meals there at the public cost. This was 
grranted sometimes for a limited period, some- 
times for life, in which latter case the parties 
enjoying it were called ati<nroi. Moreover, 
from the ever-burning fire of the prytaneium, 
or home of a mother state, was carried the 
sacred fire which was to be kept burning in 
the prytaneia of her colonies ; and if it hap- 
pened that this was ever extinguished, the 
flame was rekindled from the prytaneium of 
the parent city. Lastly, a prytaneium was 
also a distinguishing mark of an independent 
state. The prytaneium of Athens lay under 
the Acropolis on its northern side (near the 
dyopa), and was, as its name denotes, origi- 
nally the place of assembly of the pn/tanes ; 
in the earliest times it probably stood on the 
Acropolis. Officers called prytanea (nprvra' 
vew) were entrusted with the chief magis- 
tracy in several states of Greece, as Corcyra, 
Corinth, Miletus. At Athens they were in 
early times probably a magistracy of the 
second rank in the state (next to the archon), 
acting as judges in various cases (perhaps in 
conjunction with him), and sitting in the 
prytaneium. That this was the case is ren- 
dered probable by the fact, that even in after- 
times the fees paid into court by plaintiff and 
defendant, before tjiey could proceed to trial, 
and received by the dioasts, were called pry- 
taneia. 

PRtTANES. [Pbttaneitm ; Boule.] 
PSEPHISMA. [Bottle; Nomothetks.] 
PS£PHUS C^*^^), a ball of stone, used by 
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the Athenian dicasts in giving their yerdict. 
[Cadiscus.] Hence ^nj^i^caihu and its rarions 
derivatives are used so often to signify toting^ 
determining^ &c. 

PSEUDENGRIphES GRAPHE («^«u8«ry- 
pa^ Ypo^). The name of every state 
debtor at Athens -vas entered in a register by 
the praetores, whose duty it was to collect 
the debts, and erase the name of the party 
when he had paid it. If they made a false 
entry, either wilftiUy, or upon the suggestion 
of another person, the aggrieved party might 
institute a prosecution against them, or 
against the person npon whose su^estion it 
was made. Such prosecution was called y(to^ 
pfvStyypMlnii. It would lie also, where a man 
was registered as debtor for more than was 
really due fi*om him. 

PSEUDOCLETEIAS GRAPHE (i^ev«<McXir 
nCais ypo4>nX ft prosecution against one, who 
had app^tred as a witness (xAipi^ or icA^iwp) 
to prove that a defendant had been duly sum- 
moned, and thereby enabled the plaintiff to 
get a judgment by default. The false witness 
(KXyirrjp) was liable to be criminally prose- 
cuted, and punished at the discretion of the 
court. The ypo4>^ ^cvioxAirrcioc came before 
the Thesmothetae, and the question at the 
trial simply was, whether the defendant in 
the former cause had been summoned or not. 

PSiLI (i^tAoO. [Aema.] 

PSYCTER (^kt^p, dim. ylntKrripiitovX a 
wine-cooler, was sometimes made of bronze 
or silver. One of earthenware is preserved 
in the Museum of Antiquities at Copenhagen. 
It consists of one deep vessel for holding ice, 
which is fixed within another for holding 
wine. The wine was poured in at the top. 
It thus surrounded the vessel of ice and was 
cooled by the contact. It was drawn off so 
as to fill the drinking-cups by means of a 
cook at the bottom. 

PCBES, PtJBERTAS. [Imfubbs ; Ikpans.] 

PUBLicANI, farmers of the public reve- 
nues of the Roman state (veeHgalia). Their 
name is formed from publieumj wMch signi- 
fies aU that belongs to the state, and is some- 
times used by Roman writers as synonymous 
with veetigeU, The revenues which Rome 
derived from conquered countries, consisting 
chiefly of tolls, tithes, harbour duties, the 
scriptura, or the tax which was paid for the 
use of the public pasture lands, and the duties 
paid for the use of mines and salt-works {aali- 
nae)t were let out, or, as the Romansexpressed 
it, were sold by the censo^ in Rome itself to 
the highest bidder. This sale generally took 
place in the month of Quinctilis, and was 
made for a lustrum. The terms on which 
the revenues were let, were fixed by the cen- 
sors in the lo-called lege$ censoriae. The 



people or the senate, however, sometimes 
modified the terms fixed by the censors, in 
order to raise the credit of the publican! ; 
and in some cases even the tribunes of the 
people interfered in this branch of the admi- 
nistration. The tithes raised in the province 
of Sicily alone, with the exception of those of 
wine, oil, and garden produce, were not sold 
at Rome, but in the districts of Sicily itself; 
according to a practice established by Hiero. 
The persons who undertook the farming of 
the public revenue of course belonged to the 
wealthiest Romans, and during the latter 
period of the republic they belonged almost 
exclusively to the equestrian order. Their 
wealth and consequent influence may be seen 
ftx>m the fact, that as early as the second 
Punic war, after the battle of Cannae, when 
the aerarinm was entirely exhausted, the 
pnblicani advanced large sums of money to 
the state, on condition of repayment after 
the end of the war. The words eqnites and 
publicani are sometimes used as synonymous. 
The publicani had to give security to the 
state for the sum at which they bought one or 
more branches of the revenue in a province ; 
but as for this reason the property of even 
the wealthiest individual must have been in- 
adequate, a number of equites generally 
united together, and formed a company (soeij, 
societaSt or eorpus), which was recognised by 
the state, and by which they were enabled to 
carry on their undertakings upon a large 
scale. Such companies appear as early as the 
second Punic war. The shares which esdi 
partner of such a company to(^ in the busi- 
ness were called partes^ and if they were 
small, ptMrticulae. The responsible person in 
each company, and the one who contracted 
with the state, was called manceps [Mik- 
CKPs]; but there was also a mtigister to 
manage the business of each society, who 
resided at Rome, and kept an extensive cor- 
respondence with the agents in the provinces. 
He seems to have held his office only for one 
year ; his representative in the provinces was 
called sub magistro^ who had to travel about, , 
and superintend the actual business of o(dleet- 
ing the revenues. Nobody but a Roman dtixoi 
was allowed to become a member of a com- 
pany of publicani ; fireedmen and slaves were 
excluded. No Roman magistrate, howevrar, 
or governor of a province, was allowed to 
take any share whatever in a company of 
publicani, a regulation which was chiefly 
intended as a protection against the (^pres- 
sion of the provincials. The oollecti<m oi 
the taxes in the provinces was performed by 
an inferior class of men, who were said 
operas publicanis dare^ or ease in operissoeie- 
tatis. They were engaged by the publicani, 
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and consisted of ftreemen as well as slaves, 
Romans as well as provincials. The separate 
branches of the public revenue in the pro- 
vinces {decumaef portoria^ acriptttra, and the 
revenues from the mines and salt-works) 
-were mostly leased to separate companies of 
publicani; whence they were distinguished 
by names derived from that particular branch 
which they had taken in farm ; e. g. decu- 
manif pecuarii or acriptwrariiy salinarii or 
tnancipea adHnarum^ &c. [Decumae ; Porto- 
Biux; Salinab; ScntprxmA.] The porti- 
tores were not publicani properly so called, 
but only their servants engaged in examining 
the goods imported or exported, and levying 
the custom-duties upon them. They belonged 
to the same class as the publicans of the New 
Testament. 

PUBLICUM. [PUBLICAHI.] 

PCGILATUS (.irii, irwy/wj, wvyjuuixio, 
nvy^cTvn}), boxing, was one of the earliest 
athletic games among the Greeks, and is 
frequently mentioned in Homer. In the 
earliest times boxers {pugileSf irvierai) fought 
naked, with the exception of a girdle (^w^ut) 
round their loins; but this was not used 
when boxing was introduced at Olympia, as 
the contests in wrestling and racing had been 
carried on there by persons entirely naked 
ever since 01. 15. Respecting the leathern 
thongs with which pugilists surrounded their 
fists, see Cbstts, where its various forms are 
illustrated by woodcuts. The lonians, espe- 
cially those of Samos, were at all times more 
distij^guished pugilists than the Dorians, and 
at Sparta boxing is said to have been forbid- 
den by the laws of Lycurgus. But the 
ancients generally considered boxing as a 
useful training for military puri)oses, and a 
part of education no less important than any 
other gymnastic exercise. 

PtJoiLLARES. [Tabulab.] 

Pt^GIO (fuixatpa), a di^^r ; a two-edged 
knife, commonly of bronze, with the hand in 
many cases variously ornamented or enriched. 

PULLiRlUS. [AuspiciUM.] 

PULPItUM. [Theateum.] 

PUL VIN AR, a couch provided with cushions 
or pillows (ptf/mni), on which the Romans 
placed the statues of the gods at the LeetiS' 
temia. [Epuloitbs; Lectistkbnium.] There 
was also a puivinar^ on which the images of 
the gods were laid, in the Circus. 

PUPILLA, P0PILLUS, the name given 
to every impiibea not in the power of their 
father, but subject to a guardian. [Impubbs ; 

TUTBLA.] 

PUPPI8. [Navis.] 

PIItEAL, properly means the enclosure 
surrounding the opening of a weU, to protect 
persons from falling into it. It was either 



round or square, and seems usually to have 
been of the height of three or four feet from 
the ground. It was the practice in some 
cases to surround a sacred place with an en- 
closure open at the top, and such enclosures, 
from the great similarity they bore to pttteo' 
lia, were called by this name. There were 
two such places in the Roman forum ; one of 
these was called Puteal Libonia or ScriboniO' 
nwm, because a chapel {sacellum) in that 
place had been struck by lightning, and 
Scribonius Libo expiated it by proper cere- 
monies, and erected a puteal around it, open 
at the top, to preserve the memory of the 
place. The form of this puteal is preserved 
on several coins of the Scribonian gens. 
This puteal seems to have been near the 
atrium of Vesta, and was a common place of 
meeting for usurers. The other puteal was 
in the comitium, on the left side of the senate- 
house, and in it were deposited the whetstone 
and razor of Attus Navius. 




PlitmlonsOcrfiioftfaeScnbaniaGais. (Bntnh Muwum.) 

PUTICtJLI. [FuNUS.] 

PtANEPSIA (nvwi^iaX a festival cele- 
brated at Athens every year on the seventh 
of Pyanepsion, in honour of Apollo, said to 
have been instituted by Theseus after his 
return from Crete. The festival, as well as 
the month in which it took place, are said 
to have derived their names from mJofW)?, 
another form for ievafu>$, i. e. pulse or beans, 
which were cooked at tlaia season and carried 
about. 

PtLAGORAE. [Amphicttones.] 

PtRA. [FuNTJS.] 

PTRRrfCA. [Saltatio.] 

PYTHLA (irudia), one of the four great 
national festivals of the Greeks. It was 
celebrated in the neighbourhood of Delphi, 
anciently called Pytho, in honour of Apollo, 
Artemis, and Leto. The place of this so- 
lemnity was the Crissaean plain, which for 
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this purpose contained a hippodromus or 
raoe-coorse, a stadium of 1000 feet in length, 
and a theatre, in which the musical contests 
took place. The Pythian games were, ac- 
cording to most legends, instituted by Apollo 
himself. They were originally perhaps no- 
thing more than a religious panegyris, occa- 
sioned by the oracle of Delphi, and the 
sacred games are said to haye been at first 
only a musical contest, which consisted in 
singing a hymn to the honour of the Pythian 
god, with the accompaniment of the cithara. 
They must, on account of the celebrity of the 
Delphic oracle, have become a national festi- 
val for all the Greeks at a very early period, 
and gradually all the various contests were 
introduced which occur in the Olympic games. 
[Oltmpia.] Down to 01. 48. the Delphians 
had been the agonothetae at the Pythian 
games ; but in the third year of this Olym- 
piad, after the Crissaean war, the Amphic- 
tyons took the management under their care, 
and appointed certain persons, called Epitne- 
letae (hniieXr^aiC), to conduct them. Some of 
the ancients date the institution of the 
Pythian games firom this time. Previous to 
01. 48. the Pythian games had been an evrae- 
nipkj that is, they had been celebrated at the 
end of every eighth year ; but in 01. 48. 8. 
they became, like the Olympia, a irevroenjpis, 
f . «. they were held at the end of every fourth 
year; and a Pythiad, therefore, from the 
time that it was used as an aera, compre- 
hended a space of four years, commencing 
with the third year of every Olympiad. 
They were in all probability held in the 
spring, and took place in the month of Buca- 
tius, which corresponded to the Attic Muny- 
chion. 

PtTHII (irv0ioi), four persons appointed 
by the Spartan kings, two by each, as mes- 
sengers to the temple of Delphi. Their office 
was highly honourable and important ; they 
were always the messmates of the Spartan 
kings. 

PYXIS, dim, PYXIDtJLA (wv'f w, dim. w^i- 
itov)t a casket ; a jewel-box. The caskets in 
which the ladies of ancient times kept their 
jewels and other ornaments, were made of 
gold, silver, ivory, mother-of-pearl, tortoise- 
shell, &c. They were also much enriched 
with sculpture. The annexed woodcut repre- 




Pjnda, jewel-bos. (From a Fum^g at Herculaneum.) 



sents a very plain jewel-box, out of which « 
dove is extracting a riband or fillet. 



QUADRlOfislMA, the fortieth pMurt of the 
imported goods, was the ordinary rate 
of the Portorium under the empire. 

[POETOEIUM.] 

QUADRANS. [As.] 

QUADRANTAL, or AMPHORA QUAD- 
RANTAL, or AMPHORA only, was the prin- 
cipal Roman measure of capacity for fluids. 
A standard model of the Amphora was kept 
with great care in the temple of Jupiter in 
the Capitol, and was called amphora Capito- 
Una. It contained 5*77 imperial gallons, m 
a little more than 5f gallons, or than 5 gal- 
lons and 6 pints. 

QUADRIGA. [CuHKiTS.] 

QUADRIGATUS. [Denamts.] 

QUADRtJPlATORES ; public informers or 
accusers were so called, either because they 
received a fourth part of the criminal's pro* 
perty, or because those who were convicted 
were condemned to pay fourfold {quadng>ti 
damnari)t as in cases of violation of the laws 
respecting gambling, usury, &c. 

jaUAESTlONES, QUAESTIONES PER- 
PETUAE. [Judex: Praktoe.] 

QUAESTOR (Tojbuas), a name given to two 
distinct classes of Roman officers. It is 
derived trom quaeroy and Varro gives a 
definition which embraces the principal f\uie- 
tions of both classes of officers : Quaettoreg a 
qtiaerendo, qui eonquirerent publieaa peetmias 
et malejicia. The one class, therefore, had 
to do with the collecting and keeping of the 
public revenues, and the others were a kind 
of public accusers. The former bore the 
name of Quaestores (Msiiciy the latter cl 
QtMestoregParricidU. — ^The Quaeatores Parri' 
cidH were public accusers, two in number, 
who conducted the accusation of persons 
guilty of murder or any other capital offence, 
and carried the sentence into execution. In 
the early period of the republic the quaes* 
tores parricidii appear to have become a 
standing office, which, like others, was held 
only for one year. They were appointed by 
the populus or the curies on the presentation 
of the consuls. When these quaestoret 
discovered that a capital offence had been 
committed, they had to bring the charge 
before the comitia for trial. "When the 
sentence had been pronounced by the people, 
the quaestores parricidii executed it; thus 
they threw Spurius Cassius fh>m the Tarpeian 
rock. They were mentioned in the laws of 
the Twelve Tables, and after the time of the 
decemvirate ^-hey still continued to be ap- 
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pointed, though probably no longer by the 
curies, but either in the comitia centuriata or 
tributa, which they therefore must have had 
the right of assembling in cases of emergency. 
From the year b. c. 366 they are no longer 
mentioned in Roman history, as their func- 
tions were gradually transferred to the 
triumviri capitales. [Triumviri Capitales.] 
— ^The Quaestores Ciassici^ usually called Quaes- 
tores simply, were officers entrusted with the 
care of the public money. They were elected 
by the centuries, and the office is said to 
have been first instituted by Valerius PubU- 
cola. They were at first only two in number, 
and of course taken only from the patricians. 
As the senate had the supreme administration 
of the finances, the quaestors were in some 
measure only its agents or paymasters, for 
they could not dispose of any part of the 
public money without being directed by the 
senate. Their duties consequently consisted 
in making the necessary payments from the 
aerarium, and receiving the public revenues. 
Of both they had to keep correct accounts in 
their tabulae publicae. Demands which any 
one might have on the aerarium, and out- 
standing debts, were likewise registered by 
them. Fines to be paid to the public treasury 
were registered and exacted by them. Another 
branch of their duties, which, however, was 
likewise connected with the treasury, was to 
provide the proper accommodation for foreign 
ambassadors, cmd such persons as were connect- 
ed with the republic by ties of public hospitality. 
— In B.C. 421 the number of quaestors was 
doubled, and the tribunes tried to effect, by 
an amendment of the law, that a part (proba- 
bly two) of the quaestores should be plebeians. 
This attempt was indeed frustrated, but the 
tnterrex L. Papirius effected a compromise, 
that the election should not be restricted to 
either order. After this law was carried, 
eleven years passed without any plebeian 
being elected to the office : at last, in b. c. 
409, three of the four quaestors were ple- 
beians. A person who had held the office of 
quaestor had undoubtedly, as in later times, 
the r^ht to take his seat in the senate, unless 
be was excluded as unworthy by the next 
censors. And this was probably the reason 
why the patricians so resolutely opposed the 
admission of plebeians to this office. Hence- 
forth the consuls, whenever they took the 
field against an enemy, were accompanied 
by one quaestor each, who at first had only 
to superintend the sale of the booty, the 
produce of which was either divided among 
the legion, or was transferred to the aerarium. 
Subsequently, however, we find that these 
quaestors also kept the ftmds of the army, 
which they had received frt)m the treasury at { 



Rome, and gave the soldiers their pay ; they 
were in fact the pay-masters of the army. 
The two other quaestors, who remained at 
Rome, continued to discharge the same duties 
as before, and were distinguished from those 
who accompanied the consuls by the epithet 
urbani. In b. c. 265, after the Romans had 
made themselves masters of Italy, and when, 
in consequence, the administration of the 
treasury and the raising of the revenues 
became more laborious and important, the 
number of quaestors was again doubled to 
eight ; and it is probable that henceforth 
their number continued to be increased in 
proportion as the empire became extended. 
One of the eight quaestors was appointed by 
lot to the Quaesttira Ostiensis^ a most labo- 
rious and important post, as he had to pro- 
vide Rome vrith corn. Besides the quaestor 
Ostiensis, who resided at Ostla, three other 
quaestors were distributed in Italy, to raise 
those parts of the revenue which were not 
farmed by the publicani, and to control the 
latter. One of them resided at Gales, and 
the two others probably in towns on the 
Upper Sea. The two remaining quaestors 
were sent to Sicily. — Sulla, in his dictator- 
ship, raised the number of quaestors to 
twenty, that he might have a large number 
of candidates for the senate, and J. Caesar 
even to forty. In the year b. c. 49 no quaes- 
tors were elected, and Caesar transferred the 
keeping of the aerarium to the aediles. From 
this time forward the treasury was sometimes 
entrusted to the praetors, sometimes to the 
praetorii, and sometimes again to quaestors. 
[Aerarium.] Quaestors, however, both in 
the city and in the provinces, occur down to 
the latest period of the empire. The pro- 
consul or praetor, who had the administration 
of a province, was attended by a quaestor. 
This quaestor had undoubtedly to perform 
the same functions as those who accompanied 
the armies into the field ; they were in fact 
the same officers, with the exception that the 
former were stationary in their province 
during the time of their office, and had con- 
sequently rights and duties which those who 
accompanied the armies could not have. In 
the provinces the quaestors had the same 
jurisdiction as the curule aediles at Rome. 
The relation existing between a praetor or 
proconsul of a province and his quaestor was, 
according to ancient custom, regarded as 
resembling that between a father and his 
son. When a quaestor died in his province, 
the praetors had the right of appointing a 
proguaestor in his stead ; and when the 
praetor was absent, the quaestor supplied his 
place, and was then attended by lictors. In 
what manner the provinces were assigned to 
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the qnaestors after their election at Rome, 
u not mentioned, though it was probably 
by lot, as in the case of the quaestor Osti- 
ensis. 

QUAESTOBIUM. [Castka.] 

QUALUS. [Calathus.] 

QUARTARIUS. [SEXXAnros.] 

QUASILLIRIAE. [Caulthot.] 

QUASILLUM. [Calathts.] 

QUATUORVIRI JtJRI DICUKDO. [Co- 

LOlflA.] 

QCaTTjORTIRI vURUM C0RANDA- 
RUM, four officers who had the superintend- 
ence of the roads {viae)^ were first appointed 
after the war with Pyrrhus, when so many 
public roads were made by the Romans. 

QUINARIUS. [Dbnajous.] 

QUINCUNX. [As.] 

QUINDECIMVIRI. [Decimviei.] 

QUINQUATRUS or QUINQUATRIA, a 
festival sacred to Minerva, which was cele- 
brated on the 19th of March. Orid says 
that it was celebrated for five days, that on 
the first day no blood was shed, but that on 
the last four there were contests of gladiators. 
It would appear, however, that only the first 
day was the festival properly so <»lled, and 
that the last four were merely an addition 
made perhaps in the time of Caesar, to gmtify 
the people, who became so passionately fond 
of gladiatorial combats. On the fifth day of 
the festival, according to Ovid, the trumpets 
used in sacred rites were purified ; but this 
seems to have been originally a separate 
festival called Tubiltutriumj which was cele- 
brated, as we know &om the ancient calen- 
dars, on the 23rd of March, and would of 
course, when the Quinquatrus was extended 
to five days, fall on the last day of that festi- 
val. There was also another festival of this 
name, called Quinquatrus JfinusctUae or 
Q^inquatru8 Minores, celebrated on the Ides 
of June, on which the tibicines went through 
the city in procession to the temple of 
Minerva. 

QUINQUENNALIA, were games instituted 
by Nero, a. d. 60, in imitation of the Greek 
festivals, and celebrated like the Greek irev 
TtuTtiplBeSf at the end of every four years : 
they consisted of musical, gymnastic, and 
equestrian contests. 

QUINQUENNALI8. [Colonia, p. 101, a.] 

QUINQUEREMIS. [Navis.] 

QUINQUERTIUM. [Pentathlon.] 

QUINQUEVIRI, or five commissioners, 
were frequently appointed under the republic 
as extraordinary magistrates to carry any 
measure into effect. 

QUINTANA. [Castka.] 

QUIRINALIA, a festival sacred to Quiri- 
nus, which was celebrated on the 17th of 



February, on which day Romulus (Quirinns) 
was said to have been carried up to heaven. 
This festival was also called StuUorum feriae^ 
respecting the meaning of which see Fokxa- 

CAUA. 

QUIRITIUM JUS. [Jus.] 



T>AMNES. [PATMcn.] 

Xt RAPINA. [FuKTUM.] 

RECUPERATORES. [Judex.] 

REDEMPTOR, the general name for a 
contractor, who undertook the building uid 
repairing of public works, private houses, &C., 
and in fact of any kind of work. The for- 
mers of the public taxes were also called 
Bedemptores. 

REDIMICULUM (itotfernp), a flUet at- 
tached to the calautica, diadema, mitra^ or 
other head-dress at the occiput, and i)a»ed 
over the shoulders, so as to hang on each 
side over the breast. Bedimicula were pro- 
perly female ornaments. 

REGIFUGIUM or FUGALIA, the king's 
flight, a festival which was held by the Ro- 
mans every year on the 24th of February, 
and, according to some ancient writers, la 
conunemoration of the flight of king Tarqui- 
nius Superbus from Rome. The day is 
marked in the Fasti as nefastus. In 8(nne 
ancient calendars the 24th of May is likewise 
called Regifugium. It is doubtful whether 
either of these days had anything to do with 
the flight of king Tarquinius : they may have 
derived their name from the symbolical fli^t 
of the Rex Sacrorum from the comitium ; fat 
this king-priest was generally not allow^ to 
appear in the comitium, which was destined 
for the transaction of political matters in 
which he could not take part. But on certain 
days in the year, and certainly on the two 
days mentioned above, he had to go to the 
comitium for the purpose of offering certain 
sacrifices, and immediately after he had per 
formed his functions there, he hastily fied 
fropa it ; and this symbolical flight was called 
Regifugium. 

RELEGATIO. [Exshjum.] 

REMANCIPATIO. [Emancipatio.] 

REMULCUM (pv/xowAicetv tos vavs), a rope 
for towing a ship, and likewise a tow-barge. 

REMtRIA. [Lemubia.] 

REMUS. [Navis.] 

REPETUNDAE, or PECCNIAE REPE- 
TUNDAE, was the term used to designate 
such sums of money as the socii of the Bo- 
man state or individuals claimed to recover 
from magistratus, judices, or public! cura- 
tores, which they had improperly taken or 
received in the Provinciae, or in the Uri» 
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Roma, either in the discharge of their juris- 
dictio, or in their capacity of judices, or in 
resi)ect of any other puhlic function. Some- 
times the word Repetundae was used to ex- 
press the illegal act for which compensation 
-was sought, as in the phrase repetundarum 
insitnulari, damnari; and Pecuniae meant 
not only money, but anything that had value. 
The first lex on the subject was the Cal- 
pnmia, which was proi)osed and carried by 
the tribunus plebis L. Calpumius Piso (b. c. 
149). By this lex a praetor was appointed 
for trying persons charged with this crime. 
It seems that the penalties of the Lex Cal- 
pumia were merely pecuniary, and at least 
did not comprise exsilium. Various leges de 
repetundis were passed after the Lex Calpur- 
nia, and the penalties were continually made 
heavier. The Lex Junia was passed probably 
about B. c. 126, on the proposal of M. Junius 
Pennus, tribunus plebis. The Lex Servilia 
Glaucia was proposed and carried by C. Ser- 
Tilius Glaucia, praetor, in the Sixth consul- 
ship of Marius, b. c. 100. This lex applied 
to any magistratus who had Improperly taken 
or received money from any private person ; 
but a magistratus could not be accused during 
the term of office. The lex enacted that the 
praetor peregrinus should annually appoint 
450 judices for the trial of this offence : 
the judices were not to be senators. The 
penalties of the lex were pecuniary and ex- 
silium ; the law allowed a comperendinatio. 
[Judex.] Before the Lex Servilia, the pecu- 
niary penalty was simply restitution of what 
had been wrongfully taken ; this lex seems 
to have raised the penalty to double the 
amount of what had been wrongfully taken ; 
and subsequently it was made quadruple. 
Exsilium was only the punishment in case a 
man did not abide his trial, but withdrew 
ft-om Rome. The lex gave the civitas to any 
person on whose complaint a person was con- 
victed of repetundae. The Lex Acilia, which 
seems to be of uncertain date, was proposed 
and carried by M'. Acilius Glabrio, a tribune 
of the plebs, and enacted that there should be 
neither ampliatio nor comi)erendinatio. The 
Lex Cornelia was passed in the dictatorship 
of Sulla, and continued in force to the time of 
C. Julius Caesar. It extended the penalties 
of repetundae to other illegal acts committed 
in the provinces, and to judices who received 
bribes, to those to wh(»e hands the money 
came, and to those who did not give into the 
aerarium their proconsular accounts {procon- 
sular es rationes). The praetor who presided 
over this quaestio chose the judges by lot 
from the senators, whence it appears that the 
Servilia Lex was repealed by this lex, at 
least so far as related to the constitution of 



the court. This lex also allowed ampliatio 
and comperendinatio. The penalties were 
pecuniary {litis etestimatio) and the aqime et 
ignis interdictio. Under this lex were tried 
L. Dolabella, Cn. Piso, C. Verres, C. Macer, 
M. Fonteius, and L. Flaccus, the two last of 
whom were defended by Cicero. In the Ver- 
rine Orations Cicero complains of the compe- 
rendinatio or double hearing of the cause, 
which the Lex Cornelia allowed, and refers to 
the practice under the Lex Acilia, according 
to which the case for the prosecution, the 
defence, and the evidence were only heard 
once, and so the matter was decided. The 
last lex de repetundis was the Lex Julia, 
passed in the first consulship of C. Julius 
Caesar, b. c. 59. This lex repealed the penalty 
of exsilium, but in addition to the litis aesti- 
matio, it enacted that persons convicted under 
this lex should lose their rank, and be dis- 
qualified from being witnesses, judices, or 
senators. The lex had been passed when 
Cicero made his oration against Piso, b. c. 55. 
A. Gabinius was convicted under this lex. 
Under the empire the offence was punishable 
with^exile. 

REPOTIA. [Mateimoiotjm.] 

REPUDIUM. [Divobtium.] 

RETIArII. [Gladiatoees.] 

RETICULUM. [Coma.] 

RETIS and RETE; dim. RETICttLUM 
(SucTvov), a net. Nets were made most com- 
monly of flax or hemp, whence they are some- 
times called Una (XtVa). The meshes {macu- 
laey /3p6xot, dim. /BpoxiSes) were great or 
small according to the purposes intended. 
By far the most important application of net- 
work was to the three kindred arts of fowling, 
hunting, and fishing. In fowling the use of 
nets was comparatively limited. In hunting 
it was usual to extend nets in a curved line 
of considerable length, so as in part to sur- 
round a space into which the beasts of chace, 
such as the hare, the boar, the deer, the 
lion, and the bear, were driven througfh the 
opening left on one side. This range of nets 
was flanked by cords, to which feathers dyed 
scarlet and of other bright colours were tied, 
so as to flare and flutter in the wind. The 
hunters then sallied forth with their dogs, 
dislodged the animals from their coverts, and 
by shouts and barking drove them first 
within the formido^ as the apparatus of string 
and feathers was called, and then, as they 
were scared with this appearance, within the 
circuit of the nets. In the drawing below 
three servants with staves carry *on their 
shoulders a large net, which is intended to be 
set up as already described. In the lower 
figure the net is set up. At each end of it 
stands a watchman holding a staff. Being 
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intended to take raoh large quadnipeds as I net is supported by three stakes (ordAuces, 
hoars and deer (which are seen within it), I anconesy vari). To dispose the nets in this 
the meshes are ^ery wide {retia rara). The { manner was called retia ponercy or retia ten- 




Uetia, Neto CProm a Bas-Relicf at lace-BIimdell.) 



dere. Comparing it with th,e stature of the 
attendants, we perceive the net to be between 
five and six feet high. The upper border of 
the net consists of a strong rope, which was 
sailed <raf£utv. Fishing-nets (oAtevruca 8uc- 



rva) were of different kinds. Of these the 
most common were the aft^i)3Ai|<rTpoi', or 
casting-net {funday jaculum, retinaculum) 
and the <raY^vr}y i. e. the drsig-net, or sean 
{tragunif tragula, verriculum). 




Retia, Net*. (From the tame.) 



REUS. [Actor.] 

REX Ooo-tAews, ava^), king. — (1) Gbeek. 
In the heroic age, as depicted in the poems of 
Homer, the kingly form of government was 
universal. The authority of these kings and 
its limitations were' derived Aot from any de- 
finite scheme, or written code, but from the 
force of traditionary usage, and the natural 
influence of the circumstances in which the 
kings were placed, surrounded as they were 
by a body of chiefs or nobles, whose power 
was but little inferior to that of the kings 
themselves. Even the title ^otrtA^es is ap- 
plied to them as well as to the king. The 
maintenance of regal authority doubtless de- 
pended greatly on the possession of personal 
superiority in bravery, military prowess, 
wisdom in council and eloquence in debate. 
When old age had blunted Ms powers and 
activity, a king ran a great chance of losing 
his influence. There was, however, an un- 
defined notion of a sort of divine right con- 
nected with the kingly office, whence the 
epithet 5ioTp«<Ws, so commonly applied to 
kings in Homer. The characteristic emblem 
of the kingly office was the aKrimpov, [Scep- 
TBUM.] Our information respecting the 
Grecian kings in the more historical age is 
not ample or minute enough to enable us to 
draw cut.a detailed scheme of their functions. 
Respecting the kings of Sparta the reader is 
referred to the article Ephori. As an illus- 
tration of the gradual limitation of the pre- 
rogatives of the king or chief magistrate, the 
reader may consult the article Abchom. The 



title Basiletts was sometimes applied to an 
officer who discharged the priestly functions 
of the more ancient kings, as in Athens. 
[Archon.] — (2) Roman. Rome was origi- 
nally governed by kings. All the ancient 
writers agree in representing the king as 
elected by the people for life, and as Tolun- 
tarily entrusted by them with the supreme 
power in the state. No reference is made to 
the hereditary principle in the election of the 
first four kings ; and it is not until the fifth 
king Tarquinius Priscus obtained the sove- 
reignty, that anything is said about the 
children of the deceased king. Since the 
people had conferred the regal power, it 
returned to them upon the death of the king. 
But as a new king could not be immediatdy 
appointed, an Interrex forthwith stepped into 
his place. The necessity for an inmiediate 
successor to the king arose A*om the drcnm- 
stance that he alone had had the power of 
taking the auspicia on behalf of the state; 
add as the auspicia devolved upon the people 
at his death, it was imperative upon them to 
create a magistrate, to whom they could 
delegate the auspicia, and who would thus 
possess the power of mediating between the 
gods and the state. Originally the people 
consisted only of the patres or patxidi ; and 
accordingly on the death of the king, we read 
res ad patres reditu or, what is nearly the 
same thing, auspicia ad patres redeunt, [Ac- 
GT7R.] The interrex was elected by tiie wh<^e 
body of the patricians, and he apxKnnted (j»t>- 
debat) Ms successor, as it was a rule that the 
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first interrex could not hold the comitia for 
the election ; but it frequently happened that 
the second interrex appointed a third, the 
third a fourth, and so on, tUl the election took 
place. The Interrex presided over the comitia 
curiata, which were assembled for the election 
of the king. The person whom the senate had 
selected was proposed by the interrex to the 
people in a regular rogatio^ which the people 
oould only accept or reject, for they had not 
the initiative and could not themselves pro- 
pose any name. If the people voted in favour 
of the relation, they were said creare regem^ 
and their acceptance of him was called /mmim 
populi. But the king did not immediately 
enter upon his office. Two other acts had 
still to take place before he was invested with 
the frdl regal authority and power. First, 
his inauguratio had to be performed, as it 
was necessary to obtain the divine will re- 
specting his appointment by means of the 
auspices, since he was the high priest of the 
people. This ceremony was performed by an 
augur, who conducted the newly-elected king 
to the arXf or citadel, and there placed him 
on a stone seat with his face turned to the 
south, while th« people waited below in 
anxious suspense until the aug\u: announced 
that the gods had sent the favourable tokens 
confirming the king in his priestly character. 
The inauguratio did not confer upon him the 
auspicia ; for these he obtained by his elec- 
tion to the royalty, as the comitia were held 
atupicato. The second act which had to be 
I)eTformed was the conferring of the imperium 
upon the king. The curiae had only deter- 
mined by their previous vote who was to be 
king, and had not by that act bestowed the 
necessary power upon him ; they had, there- 
fore, to grant him the imperium by a distinct 
Tote. Accordingly the king himself proposed 
to the curiae a lex curiata de imperiOy and 
the curiae by voting in favour of it gave him 
the imperium. Livy in his first book makes 
no mention of the lex curiata de imperiOf but 
he uses the expressions patres auetoresfierentt 
patres auctores facti ; but these expressions 
are equivalent to the lex curiata de imperio 
in the kingly period. — ^The king possessed 
the supreme power in the earliest times, and 
the senate and the comitia of the curiae were 
very slight checks upon its exercise. In the 
first place, the king alone possessed the right 
of taking the auspices on behalf of the state ; 
and as no public business of any kind could 
be performed without the approbation of the 
gods expressed by the auspices, the king 
stood as mediator between the gods and the 
people, and in an early stage of society must 
necessarily have been regarded with religious 
awe. [AuoiJiu] Secondly, the people sur- 



rendered to the king the supreme military 
and judicial authority by conferring the tm- 
perium upon him. The king was not only 
the commander in war, but the supreme 
judge in peace. Seated on his throne in the 
oomitium, he administered justice to all 
comers, and decided in all cases which were 
brought before him, civil as well as criminal. 
Agrain, all the magistrates in the kingly 
period appear to have been appointed by the 
king and not elected by the curiae. Further, 
the king was not dependent upon the people 
for his support ; but a large portion of the 
ager publious belonged to him, which was 
cultivated at the expense of the state on his 
behalf. He had also the absolute disposal of 
the booty taken in war and of the conquered 
lands. It must not, however, be supposed 
that the authority of the king was absolute. 
The senate and the assembly of the people 
must have formed some check upon his power. 
But these were not independent bodies pos- 
sessing the right of meeting at certain times 
and discussing questions of state. They could 
only be called together when the king chose, 
and fturther could only determine upon mat- 
ters which the king submitted to them. The 
only public matter in which the king could 
not dispense with the co-operation of the 
senate and the curiae was in declarations of 
war. There is no trace of the people having 
had anything to do with the conclusion of 
treaties of peace. — The insignia of the king 
were the fasces with the axes (secures) ^ which 
twelve licton; carriedbefore him as often as he 
appeared in public, the trabea^ the sella curulis^ 
and the toga praetexta and jncto. The trahea 
api>ears to have been the most ancient offi- 
cial dress, and is assigned especially to Ro- 
mulus : it was of Latin origin, and is there- 
fore represented by Virgil as worn by the 
Latin Idngs. The toga praetexta and picta 
were borrowed, together with the sella cwrw- 
liSf from the Etruscans, and their introduction 
is variously ascribed to Tullus Hostilius or 
Tarquinius Priscus. 

REX SACRIFICULUS, REX SACRlrf- 
CUS, or REX SACRORUM. When the civil 
and military powers of the king were trans- 
ferred to two praetors or consuls, upon the 
establishment of the republican government 
at Rome, these magistrates were not invested 
with that part of the royal dignity by virtue 
of which the king had been the high priest 
of his nation and had conducted several 
of the sacra publica, but this priestly part 
of his office was transferred to a priest 
called Rex Sacriflculus or Rex Sacrorum. 
The first rex sacrorum was designated,^t the 
command of the consuls, by the college of 
pontiffs, and inaugurated by the augurs. He 
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was alwajB elected and inangorated in the 
comitia curiata under the presidency of the 
pontlfh, and as long as a rex sacrificulus was 
appointed at Rome, he was always a patri- 
ciui, for as he had no influence upon the 
management of political afBedrs, the plebeians 
neTer coTeted this dignity. Considering that 
this pnest was the religious representative of 
the kings, he ranked indeed higher than all 
other priests, and even higher than the 
pontifex maximus, hut in power and influence 
he was far inferior to him. He held his 
office for life, was not allowed to hold any 
ciTil or military dignity, and was at the same 
time exempted from all military and civil 
duties. His principal Amctions were : 1. To 
perform those sacra publica which had before 
been performed by the kings ; and his wife, 
who bore the title of regina sacrorumf had 
also, like the queens of former days, to per- 
form certain priestly Amotions. These sacra 
publica he or his wife had to perform on all 
the Calends, Ides, and the Nundines ; he to 
Jupiter, and she to Juno in the regia. 2. On 
the days called regiftigium he had to offer a 
sacriflce in the comitiimi. [RsoiFironrM.] 

3. When extraordinary portenta seemed to 
announce some general calamity, it was his 
duty to try to propitiate the anger of the gods. 

4. On the nundines, when the people assem- 
bled in the city, the rex sacrorum announced 
(edicebat) to them the succession of the festivals 
for the month. This part of his functions, 
however, must have ceased after the time of 
On. Flavins. He lived in a domus publica on 
the via sacra, near the regia and the house of 
the vestal virgins. 

RH£DA or R£DA, a travelling carriage 
with four wheels. Like the Covnnis and the 
EssEDuu it was of GaUic origin, and may 
perhaps contain the same root as the German 
reiten and our ride. It was the common 
carriage used by the Romans for travelling, 
and was frequently made large enough not 
only to contain many persons, but also bag- 
gage and utensils of various kinds. The 
word Epirhedium^ which was formed by the 
Romans from the Greek preposition eirt and 
the Gallic rheda^ is eitplained by the Scholiast 
on Juvenal as " Omamentum rhedarum aut 
plaustrum." • 

RHETRAE (w»"P<u), specially the name of 
the ordinances of Lycurgus. The word Bhetra 
means a solemn compact, either originally 
emanating from, or subsequently sanctioned 
by the gods, who are always parties to such 
agreements. The Rhetra of Lycurgus ema- 
nated from the Delphian god : but the kings, 
senators, and people all bound themselves, 
both to lach other and to the gods, to 
obey it. 



RHYTON (Avric), a drinking-horn (tempos). 
Its original form was probably the horn of 
the ox, but one end of it was afterwards 
ornamented with the heads of various ani- 
mals and birds. The rhyton bad a small 
opening at the bottom, which the i>erson who 
drank put into his mouth, and allowed the 
wine to run in : hence it derived its name. 




Ehyton, drinking-faoni. (Mumo borbonioo.) 



RiCA. ^ [Flamen.] 

RIcINIUM, an article of female dress, 
appears to have been a kind of mantle, with 
a sort of cowl attached to it, in order to cover 
the head. The mavcrtium^ nutvartef or ma- 
vors of later times was thought to be only 
another name for what had formerly been 
called riciniimi. 

RObIGALIA, a public festival in honour 
of the god Robigus, to preserve the fleULs 
from mildew, is said to have been instituted 
by Numa, and was celebrated April 25tii. 
The sacrifices ofllered on this occasion con- 
sisted of the entrails of a dog and a sheep, 
accompanied with fhmkincense and wine: 
a prayer was presented by a flamen in the 
grove of the ancient deity, whom Ovid and 
Columella make a goddess. A god Robigos 
or a goddess Robigo is a mere invention tnxa 
the name of this festival, for the Romans 
paid no divine honours to evil deities. 
r5gATI0. [Lex, p. 225.] 
ROGATORES. [Comitia, p. 107.] 
ROGUS. [Fuxus, p. 188, 6.] 
ROMPHEA. [Hasta.] 
ROrArIi. [ExERCiTUS, p. 165.] 
ROSTRA, or The Beaks, was the name ap- 
plied to the stage {suggeatua) in the Forum, 
from which the orators addressed the people. 
This stage was originaUy called templunty be- 
cause it was consecrated by the augurs, but 
obtained its name of Rostra at the conclusion 
of the great Latin war, when it was adorned 
with the beaks {rostra) of the ships of the 
Antiates. The Greeks also mutilated galleys 
in the same way for the purpose of trophies : 
this was called by them oxpamjpui^eu', [Acao- 
TERivM.] The rostra lay between the Comi- 
tium or place of meeting for the curies, and 
the Forum or place of meeting for the lxibe«, 
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BO that the speaker might turn either to the 
one or the other ; but down to the time of 
C. Gracchns, even the tribunes in speaking 
used to front the Comitium ; he first turned 
his back to it and spoke with his face towards 
the fonun. The rostra was a circular build- 
ing, ndsed on arches, with a stand or plat- 
form on the top, bordered by a parapet, the 
access to it being by two flights of steps, one 
on each side. It fronted towards the comi- 
tium, and the rostra were afSlxed to the front 
of it, just under the arches. Its form has 
been in all the main points preserved in the 
ambones or circular pulpits of the most an- 
cient churches, which also had two flights of 
steps leading up to them, one on the east 
side, by which the preacher ascended, and 
another on the west side, for his descent. 
The speaker was thus enabled to walk to 
and fro, while addressing his audience. The 
suggestus or rostra was transferred by Julius 
Caesar to a comer of the Forum, but the 
si>ot where the ancient rostra had stood still 
continued to be called Rostra Veteray while 
the other was called Rostra Nova or Rostra 
Julia. Both the rostra contained statues of 
illustrious men. 




Rostra on Cdn of M. LoUivw PaUcani*. (BritUi Mineum.) 

ROSTRUM. [Navis.] 
ROTA. ^[Ctmacs.] 
RUDIARII. [Gladiatores.] 
RUDIS. [Gladiatobes.] 



SACCUS (crcueitos) signified in general any 
kind of sack or bag made of hair, cloth, or 
other materials. We have only to notice here 
its meaning as — (1) A head-dress. [Coma.] — 
(2) A sieve for straining wine. [Colttm.] — (3) 
A purse for holding money. Hence the phrase 
in Plautus ire ad saceum^ " to go a begging." 
8ACELLUM is a diminutive of sacer^ and 
signifies a small place consecrated to a god, 
containing an altar, and sometimes also a 
statue of the god to whom it was dedicated, 
but it was without a roof. It was therefore 
a sacred inclosure surrounded by ' a fence 
or wall, and thus answered to the Greek 
mpiJlSoAoc. 



SACERDOS, SACERDOTIUM. As all the 
different kinds of priests are treated of sepa- 
rately in this work, it is only necessary here 
to make some general remarks. In com- 
parison with the civil magistrates, all priests 
at Rome were regarded as homines privati ; 
though all of them, as priests, were sacerdotes 
publioi, in as far as their office (sacerdotium) 
was connected with any worship recognised 
by the state. The appellation of sacerdos 
pvblictu was, however, given principally to 
the chief pontiff and the flamen dialis, who 
were at the same time the only priests who 
were members of the senate by virtue of 
their office. All priestly offices or sacerdotia 
were held for life, without responsibility to 
any civil magistrate. A priest was generally 
allowed to hold any other civil or military 
office besides his priestly dignity ; some 
priests, however, formed an exception, for 
the duumviri, the rex sacrorum, and the 
flamen dialis were not allowed to hold any 
state office, and were also exempt from 
service in the armies. Their priestly cha- 
racter was, generally speaking, inseparable 
from their person as long as they lived : 
hence the ailgnirs and Aratres arvales retained 
their character even when sent into exile,'or 
when they were taken prisoners. It also 
occurs that one and the same person held 
two or three priestly offices at a time. Thus 
we find the three dignities of pontifex maxi- 
mos, augur, and decemvir sacrorum united 
in one individual. Bodily defects incapaci- 
tated a person at Rome, as among all ancient 
nations, from holding any priestly office. All 
priests were originally patricians, but from 
the year b.c. 367 the plebeians also began to 
take part in the sacerdotia [Plebes] ; and 
those priestly offices which down to the latest 
times remained in the hands of the patricians 
alone, such as that of the rex sacrorum, the 
flamines, salii, and others, had no influence 
upon the affairs of the state. As regards the 
appointment of priests, the ancients unani- 
mously state, that at first they were appointed 
by the kings, but after the sacerdotia were 
once instituted, each college of priests — for 
nearly all priests constituted certain corpora- 
tions called collegia — ^had the right of filling? 
up, by cooptatio, the vacancies which oc- 
curred. [PoNTiPEX.] Other priests, on the 
contrary, such as the vestal virgins and the 
flamines, were appointed (capiebantur) by 
the pontifex maximus, a rule which appears 
to have been observed down to the latest 
times; others again, such as the duumviri 
sacrorum, were elected by the people, or by 
the curiae, as the curioncs. But in whatever 
manner they were appointed, all priests after 
their appointment required to be inaugurate J 
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by the pontUBi and the mug-on, or bj the 
Utter alone. Those priests who formed col- 
leges had originally, as we have already 
obeerred, the right of oooptatio ; but in the 
course of time they were deprived of this 
right, or at least the oooptatio was reduced 
to a mere form, by several leges, called leges 
de sacerdotiis, such as the Lex Domitia, Cor- 
nelia, and Julia ; their nature is described in 
the article Poktifbx, and what is there said 
in regard to the appointment of pontiffs ai>- 
plies equally to all the other colleges. All 
priests had some external distinction, as the 
apex, tutulus, or galerus, the toga praetexta, 
as well as honorary seats in the theatres, 
circuses, and amphitheatres. Most of the 
priestly colleges possessed landed property, 
and some priests had also a regular annual 
salary (stipendium)^ which was paid to them 
from the public treasury. This is expressly 
stated in regard to the vestal virgins, the 
augurs, and the curiones, and may therefore 
be supposed to have been the case with other 
priests also. The pontifex maximus, the rex 
sacrorum, and the vestal virgins had moreover 
a domus publioa as their place of residence. 

SACRA. This word, in its widest sense, 
expresses what we call divine worship. In 
ancient times, the state, as well as all its 
subdivisions, had their own peculiar forms 
of worship, whence at Rome we find sacra 
of the whole Roman people, of the curies, 
gentes, families, and even of private indi- 
viduals. All these sacra, however, were 
divided into two great classes, the public 
and private sacra {aaera publico et privata), 
that is, they were performed either on behalf 
of the whole nation, and at the expense of 
the state, or on behalf of individuals, families, 
or gentes, which had also to defray their 
expenses. This division is ascribed to Numa. 
All sacra, publica as well as privata, were 
superintended and regulated by the pontiffs. 

SACRlMENTUM, the miUtary oath, which 
was administered in the following manner : — 
Each tribunus militum assembled his legion, 
and picked out one of the men, to whom 
he put the oath, that he would obey the 
commands of his generals, and execute them 
punctually. The other men then came for- 
ward, one after another, and repeated the same 
oath, saying^that they would do like the first. 

S ACR&RIUM was any place in which sacred 
things were deposited and kept, whether this 
place was a part of a temple or of a private house. 

SACRIFICiUM (Uptlov), a sacrifice. Sacri- 
fices or offerings formed the chief part of the 
worship of the ancients. They were partly 
signs of gratitude, partly a means of propi- 
tiating the gods, and partly also intended to 
induce the deity to bestow some favour upon 



the sacrificer, or upon those on whose behalf 
the sacrifice was offered* Sacrifices in a 
wider sense would also embrace the Do- 
najua; in a narrower sense sacriflcia -were 
things offered to the gods, which merely 
afforded momentary gratification, and which 
were burnt upon their altars, or were be- 
lieved to be consumed by the gods. All sa- 
crifices may be divided into bloody sacrifices 
and imbloody sacrifices. — Bloody sacrifice*. 
In the early times of Greece we find mentiim 
of human sacrifices, but with a few excep- 
tions these had ceased in the historical ages. 
Owing to the infiuence of civilisation, in 
many cases animals were substituted for hu- 
man beings ; in others, a few drops of human 
blood were thought sufficient to propitiate 
the gods. The custom of sacrificing human 
life to the gods arose from the belief that the 
nobler the sacrifice and the dearer to its 
possessor, the more pleasing it would be to 
the gods. Hence the frequent instances in 
Grecian story of persons sacrificing their own 
children, or of persons devoting themselves 
to the gods of the lower world. That the 
Romans also believed human sacrifices to be 
pleasing to the gods, might be inferred from 
the story of Curtius and from the self-sacri- 
fice of the Decii. The symbolic sacrifice of 
human fig^ures made of rushes at the Lemu- 
ralia [Lexukalia] also shows that in the 
early history of Italy human sacrifices were 
not imcommon. For another proof of this 
practice, see Veb SAdtuif . A second kind of 
bloody sacrifices were those of animals of 
various kinds, according to the nature and 
character of the divinity. The sacrifices of 
animals were the most common among the 
Greeks and Romans. The victim was called 
tepcioi', and in Latin hottia or vietima. In 
the early times it appears to have been the 
general custom to bum the wh(de victim 
(oAoKovreu') upon the altars of the gods, and 
the same was in some cases also observed in 
later times. But as early as the time of 
Homer it was the almost general practice to 
burn only the legs (/u»?po(, mp^ H-VP^) en- 
closed in fat, and certain parts of the intes- 
tines, while the remaining parts of the victim 
were consumed by men at a festive meal. 
The gods delighted chiefly in the smoke 
arising from the burning victims, and the 
greater the number of victims, the more 
pleasing was the sacrifice. Hence it was not 
uncommon to offer a sacrifice of one hundred 
bulls (exar^ft^i)) at once, though it must iiot 
be supposed that a hecatomb always signifies 
a sacrifice of a himdred bulls, for the name 
was used in a general way to designate any 
great sacrifice. Such great sacrifices were 
not less pleasing to men than to the gods, 
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for in regard to the former they were in 
reality a donation of meat. Hence at Athens 
the partiality for such sacrifices rose to the 
liighest degree. The animals which were 
sacrificed were mostly of the domestic kind, 
as bulls, cows, sheep, rams, lambs, goats, 
pigs, dogs, and horses; and each god had 
his favourite animals which he liked best as 
sacrifices. The head of the victim, before it 
was killed, was in most cases strewed with 
roasted barley meal (ovArfxvra or ovAoxvrou) 
mixed with salt {mola iolsa). The persons 
who offered the sacrifice wore generally g^- 
lands round their heads, and sometimes also 
carried them in their hands, and before they 
touched anything belonging to the sacrifice 
they washed their hands in water. The 
victim itself was likewise adorned with gar- 
lands, and its horns were sometimes gilt. 
Before the animal was killed, a bunch of 
hair was cut from its forehead, and thrown 
into the fire as primitiae (icaT«ipxe<rtfo4). In 
the heroic ages the princes, as the high 
priests of their people, lulled the victim ; in 
later times this was done by the priests them- 
selves. When the sacrifice was to be offered 
to the Olympic gods, the head of the animal 
was drawn heavenward ; when to the gods 
of the lower world, to heroes, or to the dead, 
it was drawn downwards. While the flesh 
was burning upon the altar, wine and in- 
cense were thrown upon it, and prayers and 
music accompanied the solemnity. The most 
common animal sacrifices at Rome were the 
suovetaurilia or solitaurUiat consisting of a 
pig, a sheep, and an ox. They were i)er- 
formed in all cases of a lustration, and the 
victims were carried around the thing to be 
lustrated, whether it was a city, a people, or 
a piece of land. [Lustkatio.] The Greek 
trittya (Tptrrwa), which likewise consisted of 
an ox, a sheep, and a pig, was the same sa- 
crifice as the Boman suovetaurilia. The 
customs observed before and during the 
sacrifice of an animal were on the whole the 
same as those observed in Greece. But the 
victim was in most cases not killed by the 
priests who conducted the sacrifice, but by a 
person called popci^ who struck the animal 
with a hammer before the knife was used. 
The better parts of the intestines {exta) were 
strewed with barley meal, wine, and incense, 
and were burnt upon the altar. Those parts 
of the animal which were burnt were called 
prosectiiy prosiciaet or ahlegmina. When a 
sacrifice was offered to gods of rivers, or of 
the sea, these parts were not burnt, but 
thrown into the water. Respecting the use 
which the ancients made of sacrifices to learn 
the will of the gods, see Haruspbx and Drvi- 
KATio. — Unhhody sacrificei. Among these we 



may first mention the libations {libationesy 
kotfiaC or <nrov6<u). Bloody sacrifices were 
usually accompanied by libations, as wine 
was poured upon them. The wine was 
usually poured out in three separate streams. 
Libations always accompanied a sacrifice 
which was offered in concluding a treaty 
with a foreign nation, and that here they 
formed a prominent part of the solemnity, is 
clear firom the tact that the treaty itself was 
called <nrov8aC. But libations were also made 
independent of any other sacrifice, as in so- 
lemn prayers, and on many other occasions 
of public and private life, as before drinking 
at meals, and the like. Libations usually 
consisted of unmixed wine (woTroi'fios, «*- 
rum), but sometimes also of milk, honey, and 
other fluids, either pure or diluted with 
water. The libations offered to the Furies 
were always without wine. Incense was 
likewise an offering which usually accent- 
panied bloody sacrifices, but it was also burned 
as an offering for itself. A third class of 
unbloody sacrifices consisted of fruit and 
cakes. The former were mostly offeied to 
the gods as primitiae or tithes of the harvest, 
and as a sign of gratitude. They were some- 
times offered in their natural state, some- 
times also adorned or prepared in various 
ways. Cakes were peculiar to the worship 
of certain deities, as to that of Apollo. They 
were either simple cakes of flour, sometimes 
also of wax, or they were made in the shape 
of some animal, and werathen offered as sym- 
bolical sacrifices in the place of real animals, 
either because they could not easily be pro- 
cured, or were too expensive for the sacrificer. 
SACRILEQIUM, the crime of stealing things 
consecrated to the gods, or things deposited in 
a consecrated place. A Lex Julia appears to 
have placed the crime of sacrilegium on an 
equality with pecul^tus. [Peculatus.] 

SAECULUM was, according to the calcu- 
lation of the Etruscans, which was adopted 
by the Romans, a space of time containing 
110 lunar years. The return of each saecu- 
lum at Rome was announced by the pontiffs, 
who also made the necessary intercalations 
in such a manner, that at the commence- 
ment of a new saeculum the beginning of 
the ten months* year, of the twelve months* 
year, and of the solar year coincided. But 
in these arrangements the greatest caprice 
and irregularity appear to have prevailed 
at Rome, as may be seen from the unequal 
intervals at which the ludi saeculares were 
celebrated. [Lvni Saecula&es.] This also 
accounts for the various ways in which a 
saeculum was defined by the ancients ; some 
believed that it contained thirty, and others 
that it contained a hundred yeartt : the latter 
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opinion appears to have been the most com- 
mon in later times, so that saecnlom answered 
to our century. 

SAGITTARil. [Abcxts.] 

SAGMINA, were the same as the verbenaet 
namely, herbs torn np by their roots ftrom 
within the inclosure of the Capitoline, which 
were always carried by the Fetiales or am- 
bassadors, when they went to a foreign 
people to demand restitution for wrongs 
committed against the Bomans, or to make a 
treaty. [Fetiales.] They served to mark 
the sacred character of the ambassadors, and 
answered the same purpose as the Oreek 
Ktipvictia, 

8AGUM, the cloak worn by the Boman 
soldiers and inferior officers, in contradis- 
tinction to the paludamentum of the general 
and superior officers. [Paludamektux.] It 
la used in opposition to the toga or garb of 
peace, and we accordingly find, that when 
there was a war in Italy, all citizens put on 
the sagum even in the city, with the excep- 
tion of those of consular rank {saga sumere^ 
ad aaga ire, in sagis esse). The sagum was 
open in the front, and usually fastened across 
the shoulders by a clasp : it resembled in 
form the paludamentum (see cut, p. 281). 
The cloak worn by the general and superior 
officers Is sometimes called sagum, but the 
diminutive sagtdum Is more commonly used in 
such cases. The cloak worn by the northern 
nations of Europe is also called sagum. The 
German sagum is mentiened by Tacitus : that 
worn by the Gauls seems to have been a spe- 
cies of plaid {versicolor sagum), 

SiLAMINIA. [Pahalot.] 

sAxil, priests of Mars Gradivus, said to 
have been instituted by Numa. They were 
twelve in number, chosen from the patricians 
even in the latest times, and formed an eccle- 
siastical corporation. They had the care of 
the twelve Ancilia, which were kept in the 
temple of Mars on the Palatine hill, whence 
these priests were sometimes called Salii Pa- 
latini, to distinguish them from the other 
Salii mentioned below. The distinguishing 
dress of the Salii was an embroidered tunic 
bound with a brazen belt, the trabea, and 
the apex, also worn by the Flamines. [Apex.] 
£acii had a sword by his side, and in his 
right hand a spear or staff. The festival of 
Mars was celebrated by the Salii on the 1st 
of March and for sevend successive days ; on 
which occasion they were accustomed to go 
through the city in their official dress, carry- 
ing the ancilia in their left hands or sus- 
pended from their shoulders, and at the same 
time singing and dancing, whence comes 
their name. The songs or hymns which 
they sang on this occasion were called AsO" 



menta, Assamenta, or Axamenta, and were 
chiefly in praise of Mamurins Veturius, ge- 
nerally said to be the armourer, who made 
eleven ancilia like the one that was sent 
from heaven (ancile), though some modem 
writers suppose it to be merely another name 
of Mars. The praises of the gods were also 
celebrated in the songs of the SaliL In later 
times these songs were scarcely understood 
even by the priests themselves. At the con- 
clusion of the festival the Salii were accus- 
tomed to partake of a splendid entertainment 
in the temple of Mars, which was proverbial 
for its excellence. The members of the col- 
legium' were elected by co-optation. We read 
of the dignities of praesul, vates, and ma- 
gister in the collegium. The shape of the 
ancile is exhibited in the annexed cut, which 
illustrates the accounts of the ancient writers 
that its form was oval, but with the two 
sides receding inwards with an even curv- 
ature, and so as to make it broader at the 
ends than in the middle. The persons en- 
gaged in carrying these ancilia on their 
shoulders, suspended from a pole, are pro- 
bably servants of the SaliL At the top of 
the cut is represented one of the rods with 
which the Salii were accustomed to beat the 
shield in their dance, as abready described. 




Salii carrying the Andlia. (From an aiKse&t Gem.) 

Tullus Hostilius established another colle- 
gium of Salii, in fulfilment of a vow whidi 
he made in a war with the Sabines. These 
Salii were also twelve in number, chosen 
from the patricians, and appear to have been 
dedicated to the service of Quirinus. They 
were called the Salii CoUinl, Agonales or 
Agonenses. It is supposed that the oldest 
and most illustrious college, the Palatine 
Salii, were chosen originally from the oldest 
tribe, the Ramnes, and the one instituted by 
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Tullius Hostilius, or the Quirinalian, from 
the Titles alone : a third college for the Lu- 
ceres was never established. 

SALINAE (oAoi, aAomTyiof), a salt-work. 
Throughout the Roman empire the salt-works 
were commonly public property, and were 
let by the government to the highest bidder. 
The first salt-works are said to have been 
established by Ancus Marcius at Ostia. The 
publicani who farmed these works appear to 
have sold this most necessary of all com- 
modities at a very high price, whence the 
censors M. Livius and C. Claudius (b.c. 204) 
fixed the price at which those who took the 
lease of them were obliged to sell the salt to 
the people. At Borne the medius was, ac- 
cording to this regulation, sold for a sextans, 
while in other parts of Italy the price was 
higher and varied. The salt-works in Italy 
and in the provinces were very numerous. 

SALInUM, a salt-ceUar. All Romans who 
were raised above poverty had one of silver, 
which descended ftom father to son, and was 



accompanied by a silver plate, which was 
used together with the salt-cellar in the 
domestic sacrifices. [Patera.] These two 
articles of silver were alone comt>atible with 
the simplicity of Roman manners in the early 
times of the republic. 

SALTATIO (ppxn<rf-^f opx^oTvs), dancing. 
The dancing of the Greeks as well as of the 
Romans had very little in common with the 
exercise which goes by that name in modem 
times. It may be divided into two kinds, 
gymnastic and mimetic; that is, it was in- 
tended either to represent bodily activity, or 
to express by gestures, movements, and atti- 
tudes certain ideas or feelings, and also single 
events, or a series of events, as in the modem 
ballet. All these movements, however, were 
accompanied by music ; but the terms opxqa-is 
and saltatio were used in so much wider a 
sense than our word dancing, that they were 
applied to designate gestures, even when the 
body did not move at all. We find dancing 
prevalent among the Greeks from the earliest 
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times. It was originally closely connected 
with religion. In all the public festivals, 
which were so numerous among the Greeks, 
dancing formed a very prominent part. We 
find from the earliest times that the worship 
of Apollo was connected with a religious 
dance, called Hyporcl^ma (yvopxnfia). All 
the religious dances, with the exception of 
the Bacchic and the Corybantian, were very 
simple, and consisted of gentle movements of 
the body, with various turnings and windings 
around the altar: such a dance was the 
Oerantu (y<p<m)s), which Theseus is said to 
have i)erformed at Delos on his return from 
Crete. The Dionysiao or Bacchic, and the 
Corybantian, were of a very different nature. 
In the former the life and adventures of the 
god were represented by mimetic dancing. 
[DiOHTSiA.] The Corybantian was of a very 
wild character: it was chiefiy danced in 



Phrygia and in Crete; the dancers were 
armed, struck their swords against their 
shields, and displfiyed the most extravagant 
fury ; it was accompanied chiefiy by the fiute. 
Respecting the dajices in the theatre, see 
Choevs. Dancing was applied to gymnastic 
purposes and to training for war, especially 
in the Doric states, and was believed to have 
contributed very much to the success of the 
Dorians in war, as it enabled them to per- 
form their evolutions simultaneously and in 
order. There were various dances in early 
times, which served as a preparation for war : 
hence Homer calls the Hoplites ir/jvA^es, a 
war-dance having been called irpvAi? by the 
Cretans. Of such dances the most celebrated 
was the Pyrrhic (ij wvpptxij), of which the 
TrpvAts was probably only another name. It 
was danced to the sound of the fiute, and its 
time was very quick and light, as is shown 
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by the name of the Pyrrhic foot (""), which 
most be oonneeted with this dance. In the 
non-Dorio states it was probably not prao- 



tised as a training for war, but only as a 
mimetic dance : thus we read of its being 
danced by women to entertain a oompany. 




CorybMBtiaii Duio*. (Viwxmti, Mua. Pio Clem^ Tol. iv. tax. 9.) 



It was also performed at Athens at the 
greater and lesser Panathenaea by ephebi, 
who were called Pyrrhichlsts (irvp^x*<"'«*)» 
and were trained at the expense of the cho- 
ragos. In the mountainous parts of Thessaly 
and Macedon dances are performed at the 
present day by men armed with muskets and 
swords. The P3nThic dance was introduced 
in the public games at Rome by Julius Caesar, 
when it was danced by the children of the 
leading men in Asia and Bithynia. There 
were other dances, besides the Pyrrhic, in 
which the performers had arms ; but these 
seem to have been entirely mimetic, and not 
practised with any view to training for war. 
Such was the Carpaea (jtapvaia.\ peculiar to 
the Aenianians and Magnetes, and described 
by Xenophon in the Anabasis. Such dances 
were frequently performed at banquets for 
the entertainment of the guests, where also 
Ae tumblers (jn^urnipti) were often intro- 
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duced, who in the coarse of their danee dung 
themselves on their head and alighted again 
upon their feet. These tumblers were also 
accustomed to make their somersets over 
knives and swords, which was called Kvfiwram 
eU lULxaiftojs. We learn firom Tacitus that the 
German youths also used to dance among 
swords and spears pointed at them. Other 
kinds of dances were ft^uently performed at 
entertainments, in Rome as well as in Greece, 
by courtezans, many of which were of a very 
indecent and lascivious nature. Among the 
dances performed without arms one of the 
most important was the Hormo* (opfUK), 
which was danced at Sparta by youths and 
maidens together: the youth danced first 
some movements suited to his age, and of a 
military nature;* the maiden followed is 
measured steps and with feminine gestures. 
Another common dance at Sparta was the 
hibasis (fiifiatrisX ^ which the dancer sprang 
rapidly from the ground and struck the feet 
behind. — Dancing was common among the 
Romans in ancient times, in connection with 
religious festivals and rites, because the an- 
cients thought that no part of the body should 
be free tram the influence of religion. The 
dances of the Salii, which were performed 
by men of patrician families, are described 
elsewhere. [Ancile.] Dancing, however, 
was not performed by any Roman citizens 
except in connection with religion, and it 
was considered disgracefal for any fl*eeman 
to dance. The mimetic dances of the Romans, 
which were carried to such i)erfection under 
the empire, are described under Pan^tomimus. 
The dancers on the tight-rope {^nambuli) 
under the empire were as skilftil as they are 
in the present day. 

SALUTATORES, the name given in the later 
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times of the republic, and under the empire, 
to a class of men who obtained their living by 
Tinting the houses of the wealthy early in 
the morning, to pay their respects to them 
{salutare)y and to accompany them when they 
went abroad. This arose from the visits 
'Which the clients were accustomed to pay to 
their patrons, and degenerated in later times 
into the above-mentioned practice : such i)er- 
sons seem to have obtidned a good living 
among the great number of wealthy and vain 
persons at Rome, who were gratified by this 
attention. [Sportvla.] 

SAMBtCA (<ratifivK7i\ a harp, was of 
oriental origin. The performances of sambu- 
eislriae (tratifivKCarpuu) were only known to 
the early Romans as luxuries brought over 
from Asia. Sambuea was also the name of a 
military engine, used to scale the walls and 
towers of besieged cities. It was called by 
this name on account of its general resem- 
blance to the form of a harp. 

8AMNITE8. [Gladiatores.] 

SANDALIUM (aavioAiov or <Tdy6akov\ a 
kind of shoe worn only by women. The 
wandalinm must be distinguished from the 
hypodema (yir^v^La\ which was a simple 
sole bound under the foot, whereas the san- 
dalium was a sole with a piece of leather 
covering the toes, so that it formed the tran- 
sition ftrom the hypqdema to real shoes. The 
piece df leather over the toes was called ^vyik 
or ivy6v, 

SANDAPILA. [FuNTJS.] 

SARCOPHAGUS. \¥wvb.^ 

SARISSA. [Hasta.] 

SARRACUM, a kind of common cart or 
waggon, which was used by the coimtry- 
people of Italy for conveying the produce of 
their fields, trees, and the like, ft-om one 
place to another. 

SATCra, the root of which is «a^ literally 
means a mixture of all sorts of things. The 
name was accordingly applied by the Romans 
in many ways, but always to things consist- 
ing of various parts or ingredients, e. g. lanx 
aatura^ an offering consisting of various 
ftnits, such as were offered at harvest festi- 
vals and to Ceres ; lex per saturam lata^ a 
law which^ contained several distinct regula- 
tions at once, and to a species of poetry, after- 
wards called Satira. 

SATURNALIA, the festival of Satumus, to 
whom the inhabitants of Latium attributed 
the introduction of agriculture and the arts 
of civilised life. Falling towards the end of 
December, at the season when the agricul- 
tanl labours of the year were ftilly com- 
pleted, it was celebrated in ancient times by 
the rustic population as a sort of Joyots 
harvest-home, and in every age was viewed 



by all classes of the community as a period of 
absolute relaxation and unrestrained merri- 
ment. During its continuance no public 
business could be transacted, the law courts 
were closed, the schools kept holiday, to 
commence a war was impious, to punish a 
malefactor involved pollution. Special in- 
dulgences were granted to the slaves of each 
domestic establishment ; they were relieved 
from all ordinary toils, were permitted to 
wear the pileus^ the badge of freedom, were 
granted frill fireedom of speech, and partook 
of a banquet attired in the clothes of their 
masters, and were waited upon by them at 
table. All ranks devoted themselves to 
feasting and mirth, presents were inter- 
changed among friends, cerei or wax tapers 
being the common offering of the more 
humble to the^r superiors, and crowds 
thronged the streets, shouting, lo Saturnalia 
(this was termed clamare Saturnalia) y while 
sacrifices were offered with uncovered head, 
from a conviction that no iU-omened sight 
would interrupt the rites of such a happy 
day. Many of the peculiar customs of this 
festival exhibit a remarkable resemblance to 
the sports of our own Christmas and of the 
Italian Carnival. Thus on the Saturnalia 
public gambling was allowed by the acdiles, 
just as in the days of our ancestors the most 
rigid were wont to countenance card-playing 
on Christmas-eve ; the whole population 
threw off the toga, wore a loose gown, called 
syntheaiSy and walked about with the pileus 
on their heads, which reminds us of the 
dominos, the peaked caps, and other disguises 
worn by masques and mummers ; the cerei 
were probably employed as the moccoli now 
are on the last night of the Carnival ; and 
lastly, one of the amusements in private 
society was the election of a mock king, 
which at once calls to recollection the charac- 
teristic ceremony of Twelfth-night. During 
the republic, although the whole month of 
December was considered as dedicated to 
Saturn, only one day, the xiv. Kal. Jan., was 
set apart for the sacred rites of the divinity. 
When the month was lengthened by the addi- 
tion of two days upon the adoption of the 
Julian Calendar, the Saturnalia fell on the 
XVI. Kal. Jan., which gave rise to confusion 
and mistakes among the more ignorant por- 
tion of the people. To obviate this inconve- 
mence, and allay all religious scruples, 
Augustus enacted that three whole days, the 
17 th, 18th, and 19th of December, should in 
all time coming be hallowed, thus embracing 
both the old and new style. Under the em- 
pire the merry-making lasted for seven days, 
and three different festivals were celebrated 
during this period. First came the SatW' 
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nalia proi)er, commencing on xn. Kal. Dec., 
followed by the Opalia, anciently coincident 
with the Satnnudia, on xnr. Kal. Jan. ; these 
two together lasted for five days, and the 
sixth and seventh were occupied with the 
SigUlaria^ so called ftrom little earthenware 
figures {sigUlay oseilla) exposed for sale at 
this season, and given as toys to children. 

SCALPTCRA or SCULPTCRA, originally 
signified cutting figures out of a solid mate- 
rial, but was more particularly applied to the 
art of cutting figures into the material (intag- 
lios), which was chiefly applied to producing 
seals and matrices for the mints ; and 2. the 
art of producing raised figures (cameos), 
which served for the most part as ornaments. 
Sculpture in our sense of the word was 
usually designated by the term Statua&ia. 
The first artist who Is mentioned as an en- 
graver of stones is Theodorus, the son of 
Telecles, the Samian, who engraved Uie stone 
in the ring of Polycrates. The most cele- 
brated among them was Pyrgoteles, who 
engraved the seal-rings for Alexander the 
Great. Several of the successors of Alexander 
and other wealthy persons adopted the cus- 
tom of adorning their gold and silver vessels, 
craters, candelabras, and the like, with pre- 
cious stones on which raised figures (cameos) 
were worked. The art was in a particularly 
flourishing state it Rome under Augustus 
and his successors, in the hands of Dioscu- 
rides and other artists, many t)f whose works 
are still preserved. Numerous specimens of 
intaglios and cameos are still preserved in 
the various museums of Europe. 

8CAMNUM, dim. SCABELLUM, a step 
which was placed before the beds of the 
ancients in order to assist persons in get- 
ting into them, as some were very high : 
others which were lower required also lower 
steps, which were called scabella. A scam- 
num was also used as a footstool. A scam- 
num extended in length becomes a bench, 
and in this sense the word is frequently 
used. The benches in ships were sometimes 
called scamna. 

SCfiNA. [Thbateum.] 

SCEPTRUM (o-K^flrrpoi'), which originally 
denoted a simple staff or walking-stick, was 
emblematic of station and authority. In 
ancient authors the sceptre is represented as 
belonging more especially to kings, princes, 
and leaders of tribes : but it is also borne by 
judges, by heralds, and by priests and seers. 
The sceptre descended from father to son, 
and might be committed to any one in order 
to express the transfer of authority. Those 
who bore the sceptre swore by it, solemnly 
taking it in the right hand and raising it 
towards heaven. The ivoi-y sceptre of the 



kings of Rome, which descended to the con- 
suls, was surmounted by an eagle. 

SCH0ENU8 (o, 17, oxou^), an Egyptian 
and Persian measure, the length of which is 
stated by Herodotus at 60 stadia, or 2 para- 
sangs. It was used especially for measuring 
land. 

SCORPIO. [TOBMEMTUM.] 

8CRIBAE, public notaries or clerks, in 
the pay of the Roman state. They were 
chiefly employed in making up the public 
accounts, copying out laws, and recording the 
proceedings of the different ftinctionaries of 
the state. The phrase acriptum facere was 
used to denote their occupation. Being very 
numerous, they were divided into companies 
or classes {decuriae)^ and were assigned by 
lot to different magistrates, whence tttey 
were named Quaestorii, Aedilicii, or Praetorii, 
ft-om the officers of state to whom they were 
attached. The appointment to the office of a 
" scriba " seems to have been either made on 
the nomination of a magistrate, or purchased. 
Horace, for instance, bought for himself a 
"patent place its clerk in the treasury" 
{acriptum quaeatorium cotnparavit). In Ci« 
cero's time, indeed, it seems tiiat any one 
might become a scriba or public clerk by 
purchase, and consequently, as freedmen and 
their sons were eligible, and constituted a 
great portion of the public clerks at Rome, 
the office was not highly esteemed, thou|^ 
frequently held by ingenui or free-bom citi- 
zens. Very few instances are recorded of 
the scribae being raised to the higher digni- 
ties of the state. Cn. Flavins, the scribe of 
Appius Claudius, was raised to the office of 
curule aedUe in gratitude for his making 
public the various forms of actions, which 
had previously been the exclusive property 
of the patricians [Actio] ; but the returning 
officer refused to acquiesce in his election 
till he had given up his books and left hit 
profession. 

SCRINIUM. [Capsa.] 

SCRIPTA DUODECIM. [Latbuncuu.] 

SCRIPTtRA, that part of the revenue of 
the Roman Republic which was derived tnaa 
letting out, as pasture land, those portions of 
the ager publicus which were not taken into 
cultivation. The names for such parts of the 
ager publicus were, paacua publicOf acUtua^ or 
ailvae. They were let by the censors to the 
publicani, like all other vectigalia ; and the 
persons who sent their cattle to graze on 
such public pastures had to pay a certain tax 
or duty to the publicani, which of course 
varied according to the number and quality 
of the cattle which they kept upon them. 
The publicani had to keep the lists of persont 
who sent their cattle upon the public pas- 
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tures, together with the nuirber and quality 
of the cattle. From this regristering {saribere) 
the duty itself was called acriptura^ the public 
pasture land ager aeripturaritUf and the 
publicani, or their agents who raised the tax, 
scripturarii. The Lex Thoria (b. c. Ill) did 
away with the scriptura in Italy, where the 
public pastures were very numerous and 
extensive, especially in Apulia, and the lands 
themseWes were now sold or distributed. In 
the provinces, where the public pastures 
were also let out in the same manner, the 
practice continued until the time of the empire ; 
but afterwards the sqiriptura Is no longer 
mentioned^ 

SCRTJPULUM, or more properly Scaipr- 
LiTM or ScRiPLUM (ypdfifui\ the smallest 
denomination of weight among the Romans. 
It was the 24th part of the Uncia, or the 
288th of the Libra, and therefore = 18-06 
grains English, which is about the average 
weight of the scrupular aurei still in existence. 
[AuBtm.] As a square measure, it was the 
smallest division of the jugerum, which con- 
tained 288 scrupula. [JvoEkuM.] 

SCUTUM (_evpe6i\ the Roman shield worn 
by the heavy-armed infantry, instead of being 
round, like the Greek Clipetjs, was adapted 
to the form of the human body, by being 
made either oval or of the shape of a door, 
(Ovpa\ which it also resembled in being 




Scuta, shields. (Bartoli, Arcus Triumph.) 

made of wood or wicker-work, and tram 
which consequently its Greek name was 
derived. Polybius says that the dimensions 
of the scutum were 4 feet by 2 k. 

SCI^TALE (a-KVToAij) is the name applied 
to a secret mode of writing, by which the 
Spartan cphors communicated with their 



kings and generals when abroad. When a 
king or general left Sparta, the ephors gave 
to him a staff of a definite length and thick- 
ness, and retained for themselves another of 
precisely the same size. When they had 
any communications to make to him, they cut 
the material upon which they intended to 
write into the shape of a narrow riband, 
wound it round their staff, and then wrote 
upon it the message which they had to send 
to him. When the strip of writing material 
was taken from the staff, nothing but single 
letters appeared, and in this state the strip was 
sent to the general, who, after having wound 
it round his staff, was able to read the com- 
munication. 

SCtTHAE (Sicvflat). [Demosii.] 
SECESPItA, an instrument used by the 
Roman priests in killing the victims at sacri- 
fices, probably an axe. In the annexed coin, 
the reverse represents a culter, a simpuvium, 
and a secespita. 




Seowpita, Culter, and Simpuvhun. (Coia of Sulpicia Gens.) 

SECTIO, the sale of a man's property by 
the state {publice). This was done in conse> 
quence of a condemnatio, and for the purpose 
of repayment to the state of such sums of 
money as the condemned person had im- 
properly appropriated ; or in consequence of 
a proscriptio. Sometimes the things sold 
were called aectio. Those who bought the 
property were called aectorea. The property 
was sold atib haata. 

SECTOR. [Sectio.] 

SECCRIS (o^iVjj, irAeicvs), an axe or 
hatchet. The axe was either made with a 
single edge, or with a blade or head on 
each side of the haft, the latter kind being 
denominated bipennia. The axe was used as 
a weapon of war chiefiy by the Asiatic nations. 
It was a part of the Roman fasces. [Fasces.] 

SECTJtORES. [Gladiatokes.] 

SELLA, the general term for a seat or 
chair of any description. — (1) Sella Cueulis, 
the chair of state. Curulia is derived by the 
ancient writers from currua^ but it more 
probably contains the same root as curia. 
The sella curulis is said to have been used at 
Rome from a very remote period as an em- 
blem of kingly power, having been imported, 
along with various otiier insignia of royalty, 
from Etruria. Under the republic the right 
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of sitting upon this chair belonged to the 
consuls, praetors, curule aediles, and censors ; 
to the flamen dialis ; to the dictator, and to 
those whom he deputed to act under himself, 
as the wutffitter eqvUum^ since he might be 
said to comprehend all magistracies within 
himself. After the downfal of the constitu- 
tion, it was assigned to the emperors also, or 
to their statues in their absence; to the 
augustales, and i)erhaps, to the praefectus 
urbi. It was displayed upon all great public 
occasions, especially in the circus and the- 
atre ; and it was the seat of the praetor when 
he administered justice. In the provinces it 
was assumed by inferior magistrates, when 
they exercised proconsular or propraetorian 



authorif jr. We find it occasionally exhibited 
on the medals of foreign monarchs likewise, 
as on tiose of Ariobarzanes II. of Cappadocia, 
for it was the practice of the Bomans to 
preseiAt a curule chair, an ivory sceptre, a 
toga praetexta, and such-like ornaments, as 
tokens of respect and confidence to those 
rulers whose Ariendship they desired to culti- 
vate. The sella curulis appears from the 
first to have been ornamented with ivory ; and 
at a later period it was overlaid with gold. 
In shape it was extremely plain, closely re- 
sembling a common folding camp-stool with 
crooked legs. The sella curulis is fireqaently 
represented upon the denarii of Roman Cuni- 
lies. In the following cut are represented 




Selinc Curuie*. (The top figure from the Vhtlcon collection ; the two bottom figure» from the Muwum at Napta.) 



two pair of bronze legs, belonging to a sella 
curulis, and likewise a sella curulis itself. 
— (d) Sella Gestatokla^ or Fektokia, a 
sedan used both in town and country, 
and by men as well as by women. It 
is expressly distinguished from the Lectica, 
a portable bed or sofa, in which the per- 
son carried lay in a recumbent position, 
while the sella was a portable chair, in 
which the occupant sat upright. It differed 
from the cathedra also, but in what the dif- 
ference consisted, it is not easy to determine. 
[Cathedra.] It appears not to have been 
introduced until long after the lectica was 
common, since we scarcely, if ever, find any 
allusion to it until the period of the empire. 
The sella was sometimes entirely open, but 
more frequently shut in. It was made some- 
times of plain leather, and sometimes orna- 
mented with bone, ivory, silver, or gold, 
according to the fortune of the proprietor. 
It was furnished with a pillow to support the 
head and neck (cervical) ; the motion was so 
easy that one might study without inconve- 
nience, while at the same time it afforded a 
healthful exercise. — (3) Chairs for ordinary 



domestic purposes have been discovered in 
excavations, or are seen represented in ancient 
rescoes, many displaying great taste. 




Sellae, Chain. (The nght-hand tigare flnoi 
ooUectioQ ; the left-band figure fhim 
Pompeii.) 

SEMIS, SEMISSIS. [As.] 

SEMUNCIA. [Uncia.] 

SEMUNCIARIUM FENUS. [Fkihts.] 

SENATUS. In all the repubUcs of an- 
tiquity the government was divided between 
a senate and a popular assembly; and in 
cases where a king stood at the head of 
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affledrs, as at Sparta and in early Borne, the 
kingr had little more than the executive. A 
senate in the early times was always regarded 
as an assembly of elders, which is in fact 
the meaning of the Roman senatus, as of the 
Spartan (ycpovo-ui), and its members were 
elected firom among the nobles of the nation. 
The number of senators in the ancient re- 
publics always bore a distinct relation to the 
number of tribes of which the nation was 
composed. [Boule; Gerottsia.] Hence in 
the earliest times, when Bome consisted of only 
one tribe, its senate consisted of one hundred 
members {senatores or patres ; compare Pa- 
Titicii), and when the Sabine tribe or the 
Tities became united with the Latin tribe or 
the Bamnes, the number of senators was in- 
creased to two hundred. This number was 
again augmented to three hundred by Tar- 
quinius Priscus, when the third tribe or the 
Luceres became incori>orated with the Bo- 
man state. The new senators added by Tar- 
quinins Priscus were distinguished from those 
belonging to the two older tribes by the ap- 
pellation patres minorum gentium^ as pre- 
viously those who represented the Tities had 
been distinguished, by the same name, from 
those who represented the Bamnes. Under 
Tarqpinius Superbus the number of senators 
is said to have become very much dimi- 
nished, as he is reported to have put many 
to death and sent others into exile. This 
account however appears to be greatly exag- 
gerated, and it is probable that several va- 
cancies in the senate arose from many of the 
senators accompanying the tyrant into his 
exUe. The vacancies which had thus arisen 
were filled up immediately after the esta- 
blishment of the republic, when several noble 
plebeians of equestrian rank were made se- 
nators. These new senators were distin- 
guished from the old ones by the name of 
ConscripU; and hence the customary mode 
of addressing the whole senate henceforth 
always was : Patres Omscriptiy that is, Pa- 
tres et Oonscripti. — The number of 300 se- 
nators appears to have remained unaltered 
for several centuries. The first permanent 
increase to their number was made by Sulla, 
and the senate seems henceforth to have con- 
sisted of between five and six hundred. 
Julius Caesar augmented the number to 900, 
and raised to this dignity even common sol- 
diers, freedmen, and peregrini. Augustus 
cleared the senate of the unworthy members, 
who were contemptuously called by the 
people Oreini senatoresy and reduced its num- 
ber to 600. — In tbe time of the kings the 
senate was probably elected by the gentes, 
each gens appointing one member as its re- 
presentative ; and as there were 300 gentes, 



there were consequently 300 senators. The 
whole senate was divided into decuries, each 
of which corresponded to a curia. When the 
senate consisted of only one hundred mem- 
bers, there were accordingly only ten de- 
curies of senators; and ten senators, one 
being taken trom each decury, formed the 
Decern Primit who represented the ten curies. 
When subsequently the representatives of 
the two other tribes were admitted into the 
senate, the Bamnes with their decem primi 
retained for a time their superiority over the 
two other tribes, and gave their votes first. 
The first among the decem primi was the 
prineeps senatusy who was appointed by the 
king, and was at the same time custos urbis. 
[Pbaefectvs ubbi.] Bespecting the age at 
which a person might be elected into the 
senate during the kingly period, we know no 
more than what is indicated by the name 
senator itself, that is, that they were persons 
of advanced age. — Soon after the establish- 
ment of the republic, though at what time is 
uncertain, the right of appointing senators 
passed from the gentes into the hands of the 
consuls, consular tribunes, and subsequently 
of the censors. At the same time, the right 
which the magistrates possessed of electing 
senators was by no means an arbitrary 
power, for the senators were usually taken 
from among those whom the people had pre- 
viously invested with a magistracy, so that 
in reidity the people themselves always no- 
minated the candidates for the senate, which 
on this account remained, as before, a repre- 
sentative assembly. After the institution of 
the censorship, the censors alone had the 
right of introducing new members into the 
senate from among the ex-magistrates, and 
of excluding such as they deemed unworthy. 
[Censor.] The exclusion was effected by 
simply passing over the names, and not en- 
tering them on the lists of senators, whence 
such men were called Praeteriti Senatores, 
On one extraordinary occasion the eldest 
among the ex-censors was invested with dic- 
tatorial power for the purpose of filling up 
vacancies in the senate. — As all curule ma- 
gistrates, and also the quaestors, had by 
virtue of their office a seat in the senate, 
even if they had not been elected senators, 
we must distinguish between two classes of 
senators, viz., real senators, or such as had 
been regularly raised to their dignity by the 
magistrates or the censors, and such as had, 
by virtue of the office which they held or 
had held, a right to take their seats in the 
senate and to speak {sententiatn diccrcy jus 
8entent%ae)t but not to vote. To this ordo 
senatorius also belonged the pontifex maxi- 
mus and the flamen dialis. Though these 
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■enators had no right to rote, they might, 
when the real senators had voted, step over 
or join the one or the other party, whence 
they were called Senatores Pedarii^ an appel- 
lation which had in former times heen applied 
to those juniores who were not oonsulars. 
When at length all the state offices had be- 
come equally accessible to the plebeians and 
the patricians, and when the minority of 
offices were held by the former, their number 
in the senate naturally increased in propor- 
tion. The senate had gradually become an 
assembly representing the people, as formerly 
it had represented the populus, and down to 
the last century of the republic the senatorial 
dignity was only regarded as one conferred 
by the people. But notwithstanding this 
apparently popular character of the senate, 
it was never a popular or democratic assem- 
bly, for now its members belonged to the 
nobiles, who were as aristocratic as the pa- 
tricians. [NoBiLBs.] The office of princeps 
senatus, which had become independent of 
that of praetor urbanus, was now given 
by the censors, and at first always to the 
eldest among the ex-censors, but afterwards 
to any other senator whom they thought 
most worthy; and unless there was any 
charge to be made against him, he was 
re-elected at the next lustrum. This dis- 
tinction, however, great as it was, afforded 
neither power nor advantages, and did not 
even confer the privilege of presiding at the 
meetings of the senate, which only belonged 
to those magistrates who had the right of 
convoking the senate. — During the repub- 
lican period no senatorial census existed, 
although senators naturally always belonged 
to the wealthiest classes. The institution of 
a census for senators belongs to the time of 
the empire. Augustus first fixed it at 400,000 
sesterces, afterwards increased it to double 
this sum, and at last even to 1,200,000 ses- 
terces. Those senators whose property did 
not amount to this sum received grants from 
the emperor to make it up. As regpards the 
age at which a person might become a se- 
nator, we have no express statement for the 
time of the republic, although it appears to 
have been fixed by some custom or law, as 
the aetas senatoria is frequently mentioned, 
especially during the latter period of the 
republic. But we may by induction discover 
the probable age. We know that, according 
to the lex annalis of the tribune Villius, the 
age fixed for the quaestorship was 31. Now 
as it might happen that a quaestor was made 
a senator immediately after the expiration 
of his office, we may presume that the 
earliest age at wnicb a man could become a 
senator ww 82. Augustus at last fixed the 



senatorial age at 25, which appears to have 
remained unaltered throughout the time of 
the empire. — No senator was allowed to 
carry on any mercantile business. About 
the commencement of the second Punic war, 
some senators appear to have violated this 
law or custom, and in order to prevent its 
recurrence a law was passed, with the vehe- 
ment opposition of the senate, that none of 
its members should be permitt^ to possess a 
ship of more than 300 amphorae in tonnage, 
as this was thought sufficiently large to eon- 
vey to Bome the produce of their estates 
abroad. It is clear, however, that this law 
was frequently violated. — ^Regular meetings < 
of the senate {aetuUtu legitimus) took i^aee 
during the republic, and probably daring the 
kingly period also, on the calends, nones, 
and ides of every month : extraordinary 
meetings {»enatua indietus) might be con- 
voked on any other day, with the exception 
of those which were atxi, and those on which 
comitia were held. The right of convoking 
the senate during the kingly period belonged 
to the king, or to his vicegerent, the costos < 
urbis. This right was* during the repuUie 
transferred to the curule magistrates, and at 
last to the tribunes also. If a senator did 
not appear on a day of meeting, he was 
liable to a fine, for which a pledge was taken 
{pignoris captio) until it was paid. Towards 
the end of the republic it was decreed, that 
during the whole month of February the senate 
should give audience to foreign ambassadors ^ 
on all days on which the senate could law- 
fully meet, and that no other matters 
should be discussed until these afliairs were 
settled. — The places where the meetings of &e 
senate were held {curiae, senacula) were 
always inaugurated by the augurs. [Tem- 
PLTJH.] The most ancient place was the 
Curia Hostilia, in which alone originally a 
senatus-consultum could be made. After- 
wards, however, several temples were used 
for this purpose, such as the temple of Oaib> 
cordis, a place near the temple of BeUona 
[Leoatvs], and one near the porta Capena. 
Under the emperors the senate also met in 
other places : under Caesar, the Curia Julia, 
a building of* extraordinary splendour, was 
commenced ; but subsequently meetings of 
the senate were frequently held in the house of 
a consul. — The subjects laid before the senate 
belonged partly to the internal affairs of the 
state, partly to legislation, and partly to 
finance ; and no measure could be brought 
before the populus without having previoody 
been discussed and prepared by the senate 
The senate was thus the medium through 
which all affairs of the whole government 
had to pass: it considered and discussed 
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Tvhatever measures the king thought proper 
to introduce, and had, on the other hand, a 
I>erfect control over the assembly of the popu- 
Ixia, which could only accept or reject -what 
tlie senate brought before it. When a king 
died, the royal dignity, until a successor was 
elected, was transferred to the Decern Primi, 
each of whom in rotation held this dignity 
for five days. Under the republic, the senate 
liad at first the right of proposing to the 
comitia the candidates for magistracies, but 
this right was subsequently lost : the comitia 
centuriata became quite free in regard to 
elections, and were no longer dependent upon 
the proposal of the senate. The curies only 
still possessed the right of sanctioning the 
election ; but in the year b. c. 299 they were 
comi>elled to sanction any election of magis- 
trates which the comitia might make, before 
it took place, and this soon after became law 
by the Lex Maenia. When at last the curies 
uo longer assembled for this empty show of 
power, the senate stepped into their place, and 
henceforth in elections, and soon after also in 
matters of legislation, the senate had pre- 
viously to sanction whatever the comitia 
might decide. After the Lex Hortensia a 
decree of the comitia tributa became law, 
even without the sanction of the penate. The 
original state of things had thus gradually 
become reversed, and the senate had lost very 
important branches of its i)ower, which had 
all been gained by the comitia tributa. In 
its relation to the comitia centuriata, how- 
ever, the ancient rules were still in force, as 
laws, declarations of wai, conclusions of 
X>eace, treaties, &c., were brought before 
them, and decided by them on the propo- 
sal of the senate. — The powers of the senate, 
after both orders were placed upon a per- 
fect equality, may be thus briefly summed 
up. The senate continued to have the su- 
preme superintendence in all matters of reli- 
gion ; it determined upon the manner in 
which a war was to be conducted, what 
legions were to be placed at the disposal of a 
conunander, and whether new ones were to 
be levied ; it decreed into what provinces the 
consuls and praetors were to be sent [Pro- 
vincia], and whose imperium was to be pro- 
longed. The commissioners who were gene- 
rally sent out to settle the administration of 
a newly-conquered country, were always ap- 
pointed by the senate. All embassies for the 
conclusion of peace or treaties with foreign 
states were sent out by the senate, and such 
ambassadors were generally senators them- 
selves, and ten in number. The senate alone 
carried on the negotiations with foreign am- 
bassadors, and received the complaints of 
subject or- allied nations, who always re- 



garded the senate as their common protector. 
By virtue of this office of protector it also 
settled all disputes which might arise among 
the municipia and colonies of Italy, and 
punished all heavy crimes committed in 
Italy, which might endanger the public peace 
and security. Even in Rome itself, the ju- 
dices to whom the praetor referred important 
cases, both public and private, were taken 
from among the senators, and in extraordi- 
nary cases the senate appointed especial com- 
missions to investigate them; but such a 
conmiission, if the case in question was a 
capital offence committed by a citizen, re- 
quired the sanction of the people. When 
the republic was in danger, the senate might 
confer unlimited power upon the magistrates 
by the formula, Videant coii8i*le8y ne guid 
reapvbUca detrimenti capiat^ which was 
equivalent to a declaration of martial law 
within the city. This general care for the 
internal and external welfare of the republic 
included, as before, the right of disposing of 
the finances requisite for these purposes. 
Hence all the revenue and expenditure of the 
republic were under the direct administration 
of the senate, and the censors and quaestors 
were only its ministers or agents. [Censor ; 
Quaestor.] All the expenses necessary for 
the maintenance of the armies required the 
sanction of the senate, before anything could 
be done, and it might even prevent the tri- 
umph of a returning general, by refusing to 
assign the money necessary for it. There 
are, however, instances of a general triumph- 
ing without the consent of the senate. — How 
many members were required to be present 
in order to constitute a legal assembly, is 
uncertain, though it appears that there ex- 
isted some regulations on this point, and 
there is one instance on record, in which at 
least one hundred senators were required to 
be present. The presiding magistrate opened 
the business with the words Quod bonum, 
faustum^ felix fortunatumque ait populo Ro- 
mano QuiritibuSf and then laid before the 
assembly {referre., relatio) what he had to 
propose. Towards the end of the republic 
the order in which the question was put to 
the senators appears to have depended upon 
the discretion of the presiding consul, who 
called upon each member by pronoimcing his 
name ; but he usually began with the prin- 
ceps senatus, or if consules desig^ati were 
present, with them. The consul generally 
observed all the year round the same order in 
which he had commenced on the first of 
January. A senator when called upon to 
speak might do so at fall length, and even 
introduce subjects not directly connected with 
the point at issue. It depended upon the 
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president whieh of the opinions expressed be 
would put to the Tote, and which he would 
pass orer. The majority of Totes always 
decided a question. The majority was ascer- 
tained either by numeratio or di»ee$9io ; that 
is, the president either counted the Totes, or 
the members who roted on the same side 
separated firom those who voted otherwise. 
The latter mode seems to have been the 
usual one. What the senate determined was 
called senatus amtultum, because the consul, 
who introduced the business, was said Mno- 
tum eoruulere. In the enacting part of a lex 
the populus were said /u6«r0, and in a plebis- 
citum scire ; in a senatusconsultum the senate 
was said eensere. Certain forms were ob- 
served in drawing up a senatusconsultum, of 
which there is an example in Cicero : <* 8. C. 
Auctoritates Pridie Kal. Octob. in Aede 
Apollinis, scribendo adftierunt L. Domitius 
Cn. Filius Ahenobarbus, &c. Quod M. Mar- 
cellus Consul V. F. {verba fecit) de prov. 
Cons. D. E. R. I. C. {de ea re ita eeneuerunt 
Utif 4«.)" The names of the persons who 
were witnesses to the drawing up of the 
senatusconsultum were called the auctoritateSf 
and these auctoritates were cited as evidence 
of the fact of the persons named in them 
having been present at the drawing up of the 
8. C. There can be no doubt that certain 
persons were required to be present scribendo^ 
but others might assist if they chose, and a 
person in chis way might testify his regard 
for another on behalf of whom or with refer- 
ence to whom the 8. C. was made. Besides 
the phrase scribendo adesse^ there are esse ad 
scribendum and poni ad scribendum. When 
a S. C. was made on the motion of a person, 
it was said to be made in sententiam ^jus. 
If the 8. C. was carried, it was written on 
tablets, and placed in the Aerarium. 8ena- 
tusconsulta were, properly speaking, laws, 
for it is clear that the senate had leg^lative 
power even in the republican period ; but it 
is difficult to determine how far their legis- 
lative power extended. A decretum of the 
senate was a rule made by the senate as to 
some matter which was strictly within its 
competence, and thus differed from a senatus- 
consultum, which was a law ; but these words 
are often used indiscriminately and with 
little precision. Many of the senatusconsulta 
of the republican period were only determi- 
nations of the senate, which became leges by 
being carried in the comitia. One instance 
of this kind occurred on the occasion of the 
trial of Clodius for violating the mysteries of 
the Bona Dea. A rogatio on the subject of 
the trial was proposed to the comitia ex 
senatu8coi\pulto, which is also spoken of as 
the auctaritas of the senate. A senate was 



not allowed to be held before sunrise or to be 
prolonged after sunset : on extraordinary 
emergencies, however, this r^nlation was set 
aside. — During the latter part of the republie 
the senate was degraded in various ways by 
8ulia, Caesar, and others, and on many oeea- 
sions it was only an instrument in the hand* 
of the men in power. In this way it became 
prepared for the despotic government of the 
emperors, when it was altogether the creature 
and obedient instrument of the prinoepn. 
The emperor himself was generally also 
princepe senatus, and had the power of con- 
voking both ordinary and extraordinary 
meetings, although the consuls, praetors and 
tribunes continued to have the same riffht. The 
ordinary meetings, according to a regulation 
of Augustus, were held twice in every 
month. In the reign of Tiberius the election 
of magistrates was transferred from the peo- 
ple to the senate, which, however, was en- 
joined to take especial notice of thoee candi- 
dates who were recommended to it by the 
emperor. At the demise of an emperor the 
senate had the right of appointing his suc- 
cessor, in case no one had been nominated by 
the emperor himself; but the senate very 
rarely had an opportunity of exercising this 
right, as it was usurped by the soldiers. The 
aerarium at first still continued nominally to 
be under the control of the senate, but the 
emperors gradually took it under their own 
exclusive management, and the senate re- 
tained nothing but the administration of the 
funds of the city {area publica)^ which were 
distinct both fiom the aerarium and fhxn 
the flscus. Augustus ordained that no accu- 
sations should any longer be brought before 
the comitia, and instead of them he raised 
the senate to a high court of justice, upon 
which he conferred the right of taking cogni- 
sance of capital offences committed by sena- 
tors, of crimes against the state and the per- 
son of the emperors, and of crimes committed 
by the provincial magistrates in the adminis- 
tration of their provinces. Respecting the 
provinces of the senate, see Psovikcia. 
Under the empire, senathsconsulta began to 
take the place of leges, properly so called, 
and as the senate was, with the exception of 
the emperor, the only legislating body, such 
senatusconsulta are frequently designated by 
the name of the consuls in whose year of 
office they were passed. — The distinctions and 
privileges enjoyed by senators were : 1. The 
tunica with a broad purple stripe {latvs 
clavus) in front, which was woven in it, and 
not, as is commonly believed, sewed upon it. 
2. A kind of short boot, with the letter C. on 
the front of the foot. This C. is generally 
supposed to mean centumt and to refer to the 
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ofriginal number of 100 {centum) senators. 
S. The right of sitting in the orchestra in the 
tlieatres and amphitheatres. This distinction 
'was first procured for the senators by Scipio 
Afticanns Major, 194 b. c. 4. On a certain 
day in the year a sacrifice was offered to 
Japiter in the Capitol, and on this occasion 
tlie senators alone had a feast in the Capitol ; 
tbe right was called the Jtu publice epukmdi, 
5. The Jus Kberae legationis, [Lboatus, p. 
224.] 

SENIORES. [Comitia.] 
8EPTEMVIRI EPULONES. [Eptjlootss.] 
SEPTIMONTIUM, a Roman festival which 
'was held in the month of December. It was 
celebrated by the montani, or the inhabitants 
of the seven ancient hills or rather distficts 
of Rome, who offered on this day sacrifices to 
the gods in their respective dis^cts. These 
sacra were, like the Paganalia, not sacra 
INiblica, but privata. They were believed to 
liave been instituted to commemorate the 
enclosure of the seven hills of Rome within 
the walls of the city, and must certainly be 
refierred to a time when the Capitoline, Qui- 
rinal, and Yiminal were not yet incorporated 
with Rome. 

SEPTUM. [CoMTTiA, p. 107.] 
8EPTUNX. [As.] 
8EPULCRUM. [FuNXTS.] 
SERA. [Jakua.j 

SERICUM iaiifMt6v\ silk, also called lom- 
hyeinutn. Raw silk was brought firom the 
interior of Asia, and manufactured in Cos. as 
early as the fourth century b. c. From this 
island it appears that the Roman ladies ob- 
tained their most splendid garments [Coa 
Vestis], which were remarkably thin, some- 
times of a fine purple dye, and variegated 
with transverse stripes of gold. Silk was 
supposed to come from the country of the Seres 
in Asia, whence a silk garment is usually 
called Serica vestis. Under the empire the 
rage for such garments was constantly on the 
increase. Even men aspired to be adorned 
with silk, and hence the senate, early in the 
reign of Tiberius, enacted ne vestis Serica viros 
fcedaret. The eggs of the dlkworm were first 
brought into Europe in the age of Justinian, 
A. n. 530, in the hollow stem of a plant from 
**Serinda," which was probably Khotan in 
Little Bucharia, by some monks who had learnt 
the method of hatching and rearing them. 
SERTA. [Corona.] 

SERYUS (dovAo$), a slave. (1) Gbzsk. 
Slavery existed almost throughout the whole 
of Greece ; and Aristotle says that a complete 
household is that which consists of slaves 
and freemen, uid he defines a slave to be a 
Iving working-tool uid possession. None 
of the Greek philosophers ever seem to have 



objected to slavery as a thing morally wrong ; 
Plato in his perfect state only desires that ne 
Greeks should be made slaves by Greeks, and 
Aristotle defends the justice of the institutioii 
on the ground of a diversity of race, and 
divides mankind into the free and those who 
are slaves by nature; under the latter de- 
scription he appears to have regarded all 
barbarians in the Greek sense of the word, 
and therefore considers their slavery justifi- 
aUe. In the most ancient times there are 
said to have been no slaves in Greece, but we 
find them in the H<»neric poems, though by 
no means so generally as in later times. 
They are usually prisoners taken in war, 
who serve their conquerors : but we also 
read as well of the purchase and sale of 
slaves. They were, however, at that time 
mostly confined to the houses of the wealthy. 
There were two kinds of slavery among the 
Greeks. One species arose when the inhabit- 
ants of a country were subdued by an invad- 
ing tribe, and reduced to the condition of 
serfs or bondsmen. They lived upon and 
cultivated the land which their masters had 
appropriated to themselves, and paid them a 
certain rent. They also attended their 
masters in war. They could not be sold out 
oi the country or separated fh)m their fomi- 
lies, and could acquire property. Such were 
the Helots of Sparta [Hslotes], and the 
Penestae of Thessaly [Pbitestae]. The other 
species of slavery consisted of d<»ne8tic slaves 
acquired by purchase, who were entirely the 
property of their masters, and could be dis- 
posed of like any other goods and chattels : 
these were the dovAot properly so called, and 
were the kind of slaves that existed at Athens 
and Corinth. In commercial cities slaves 
were very numerous, as they performed the 
work of the artisans and manufacturers of 
modem towns. In poorer republics, which 
had little or no capital, and which subsisted 
wholly by agriculture, they would be few : 
thus in Phocis and Locris there are said to 
have been originally no domestic slaves. 
The majority of slaves was purchased ; few 
comparative^ were bom in the family of the 
master, partiy because the number of female 
slaves was very small in comparison -with the 
male, and partiy because the cohabitation of 
slaves was discouraged, as it was considered 
cheaper to purchase than to rear slaves. It 
was a recognised rule of Greek national law 
that the persons of those who were taken 
prisoners in war became the property of the 
c<mqueror, but it was the practice for Greeks 
to give liberty to those of their own nation 
on ' payment of a ransom. Consequentiy 
almost all slaves in Greece, with the excep- 
tion of the werfB above-mentioned, were bar- 
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Variant. The chief lupply seems to have 
oome from the Greek colonies in Asia Minor, 
which had abundant opportunities of obtain- 
ing them from their own neighbourhood and 
the interior of Asia. A considerable number 
of slaves also came firom Thrace, where 
the parents fluently sold their children. — 
At Athens, as well as in other states, there 
was a r^ular slave-market, called the 
KVKkas, because the slaves stood round in 
a eirole. They were also sometimes sold by 
auction, and were then placed on a stone, 
as is now done when slaves are sold in the 
United States of North America : the same 
was also the practice in Bome, whence the 
phrase homo de lapide emtut. [Avotio.] At 
Athens the number of slaves was far greater 
than the free population. Even the poorest 
citizen had a slave for the care of his house- 
hold, and in every moderate establishment 
many were employed for all possible occujmu 
tions, as bakers, cooks, tailors, &c. — Slaves 
either worked on their masters' account or 
their own (in the latter case they paid their 
masters a certain sum a day) ; or they were 
let out by their master on hire, either for the 
mines or any other kind of labour, or as hired 
servants for wages. The rowers on board 
the ships were usually slaves, who either 
belonged to the state or to private persons, 
who let them out to the state on payment of 
a certain sum. It appears that a consider- 
able number of persons kept large gangs of 
slaves merely for the purpose of letting out, 
and found this a profitable mode of investing 
their capital. Great numbers were required 
for the mines, and in most cases the mine- 
lessees would be obliged to hire some, as they 
would not have sufficient capital to purchase 
as many as they wanted. The rights of pos- 
session with regard to slaves differed in no 
respect frx)m any other property ; they could 
be given or taken as pledges. The condition, 
however, of Greek slaves was upon the whole 
better than that of Roman ones, with the 
exception perhaps of Sparta, where, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, it is the best place in the 
world to be a freeman, and the worst to be a 
slave. At Athens especially the slaves seem 
to have been allowed a degree of liberty and 
indulgence which was never granted to them 
at Rome. The life and person of a slave at 
Athens were also protected by the law : a 
person who struck or maltreated a slave was 
liable to an action ; a slave too could not be 
put to death without legal sentence. He 
could even take shelter frt)m the cruelty of 
his master in the temple of Theseus, and 
there claim the privilege of being sold by 
him. The person of a slave was, of course, 
not considered so sacred as that of a free- 



man : his offences were punished with cor- 
poral chastisement, which was the last mode 
of punishment inflicted on a freeman ; he 
was not believed upon his oath, but his evi- 
dence in courts of justice was always taken 
with torture. Notwithstanding the generally 
mild toeatment of slaves in Greece, their 
insurrection was not unfrequent: but these 
insurrections in Attica were usually confined 
to the mining slaves, who were treated witii 
more severity than the others. Blares were 
sometimes manumitted at Athens, though not 
so frequently as at Rome. Those who were 
manumitted (aireAevtfepot) did not become 
citizens, as they might at Rome, but ; 
into the condition of metoiei. They 
obliged to honour their former 
as their patron (irpoaranjf), and to frilfll 
certain duties towards him, the neglect of 
which rendered them liable to the Bliai aarooTB- 
<rtov, by which they might again be sold into 
slavery. Respecting the public dares at 
Athens, see Dbx osn. It appears that there 
was a tax upon slaves at Athens, which was 
probably three oboli a year for each slave. — 
(8) Roman. The Romans viewed liberty as 
the natural state, and slavery as a conditioa 
which was contrary to the natural state. The 
mutual relation of slave and master among the 
Romans was expressed by the terms Servus and 
Dotnintu ; and the power uid interest which 
the dominus had over and in the slave was ex- 
pressed by Domtmum. Slaves existed at Rome 
in the earliest times of which we hare any 
record ; but they do not appear to have been 
numerous under the kings and in the earliest 
ages of the republic. The different trades 
and the mechanical arts were chiefiy carried 
on by the clients of the patricians, and the 
small farms in the country were cultivated 
for the most part by the labours of the 
proprietor and of his own fcimily. But as 
the territories of the Roman state were ex- 
tended, the patricians obtained possession 
of large estates out of the ager publicus, 
since it was the practice of the Romans to 
deprive a conquered people of part <tf their 
land. These estates probably required a 
larger number of hands for their cultivatkui 
than could readily be obtained among the 
free population, and since the fireemen were 
constantly liable to be called away fh>m then- 
work to serve in the armies, the lands began 
to be cultivated almost entirely by slave 
labour. Through war and commerce slaves 
could easily be obtained, and at a cheap rate, 
and theii number soon became so great, that 
the poorer class of f^reemen was thrown 
almost entirely out of employment. This 
state of things was one of the chief argu- 
ments used by licinius and the Gracchi for 
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limiting the qxiantity of public land which a 
person might possess. In Sicily, which sup- 
plied Borne with so great a quantity of com, 
the number of agricultural slaves was im- 
mense : the oppressions to which they were 
exposed drove them twice to open rebellion, 
and their numbers enabled them to defy for 
a time the Roman power. The first of these 
servile wars began in b. c. 184 and ended in 
B. 0. 132, and the second commenced in b. c. 
102 and lasted almost four years. Long, 
however, after it had become the custom to 
employ large gangs of slaves in the cultiva- 
tion of the land, the number of those who 
served as personal attendants still continued 
to be small. Persons in good circumstances 
seem usually to have had one only to wait 
upon them, who was generally called by the 
name of his master with the word por (that 
is, puer) affixed to it, as Caipor^ Lucipor^ 
MarcipoTf FubUpoTf QuintipoTt &c. But 
during the latter times of the republic and 
under the empire the number of domestic 
slaves greatty increased, and in every family 
of importance there were separate slaves to 
attend to all the necessities of domestic life. 
It was considered a reproach to a man not to 
keep a considerable number of slaves. The 
first question asked respecting a person's 
fortune was Quot pascit servos^ " How many 
slaves does he keep?" Ten slaves seem to 
have been the lowest number which a person 
could keep in the age of Augustus, with a 
proper regard to respectability in society. 
The immense number of prisoners taken in 
the constant wars of the republic, and the 
increase of wealth and luxury, augmented 
the number of slaves to a prodigious extent. 
A freedman under Augustus, who had lost 
much property in the civil wars, left at his 
death as many as 4,116. Two hundred was 
no uncommon number for one person to keep. 
The mechanical arts, which were formerly 
in the hands of the clients, were now entirely 
exercised by slaves: a natural growth of 
things, for where slaves perform certain 
duties or practise certain arts, such duties or 
arts are thought degrading to a freeman. 
It must not be forgotten, that the games of 
the amphitheatre required an iounense num- 
ber of slaves trained for the purpose. [Gla- 
DiATOREs.] Like the slaves in Sicily, the 
gladiators in Italy rose in b. c. 78 against 
their oppressors, and under the able g^eneral- 
ship of Spartacus, defeated a Roman con- 
sular army, and were not subdued till b. c. 
71, when 60,000 of them are said to have 
fallen in battle. — ^A slave could not contract 
a marriage. His cohabitation with a woman 
was eontubemium ; and no legal relation 
between him and his children was recognized. 



A slave could have no property. He was 
not incapable of acquiring property, but his 
acquisitions belonged to his master. Slaves 
were not only employed in the usual do- 
mestio offices and in the labours of the field, 
but also as factors or agents for their masters 
in the management of business, and as me- 
chanics, artisans, and in every branch of 
industry. It may easily be conceived that, 
under these circumstances, especially as they 
were often entrusted with property to a large 
amount, there must have arisen a practice of 
allowing the slave to consider part of his 
gains as his own ; this was his Peculiumy a 
term also applicable to such acquisitions of a 
filiusfamilias as his father allowed him to 
consider as his own. [Patbia Potestas.] 
According to strict law, the pecuHum was 
the property of the master, but according to 
usage, it was considered to be the property 
of the slave. Sometimes it was agreed be- 
tween master and slave, that the slave 
should purchase his ft'eedom with hia peeu^ . 
Hum when it amounted to a certain sum. A 
runaway slave {fugitivus) could not lawfully 
be received or harboured. The master was 
entitled to pursue him wherever he pleased ; 
and it was the duty of all authorities to give 
him aid in recovering the slave. It was the 
object of various laws to check the nmning 
away of slaves in every way, and accord- 
ingly a runaway slave could not legally be 
an object of sale. A class of persons called 
Fugitivarii made it their business to recover 
nmaway slaves. A person was a slave either 
jure gentium or jure civili. Under the re* 
public, the chief supply of slaves arose from 
prisoners taken in war, who were sold by 
the quaestors with a crown on their heads 
{sub corona venire, vender e), and usually on 
the spot where they were taken, as the care 
of a large number of captives was inconve- 
nient. Consequently slave-dealers usually 
accompanied an army, and frequentiy after a 
great battie had been gained many thousands 
were sold at once, when the slave-dealers 
obtained them for a mere nothing. The 
slave trade was also carried on to a great 
extent, and after the fall of Corinth and 
Carthage, Delos was the chief mart for this 
traffic. When the Cilician pirates had pos- 
session of the Mediterranean, as many as 
10,000 slaves are said to have been imported 
and sold there in one day. A large number 
came from Thrace and the countries in the 
north of Europe, but the chief supply was 
from Africa, and more especially Asia^ 
whence we frequently read of Pluygians, 
Lycians, Cappadocians, &c. as slaves. The 
trade of slave-dealers {tnangones) was con- 
sidered disreoutable ; but it was very lucra- 
z 2 
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tire, and great fortunes were frequently 
realised from it. Slaves were usoally sold 
by auction at Rome. They were placed 
either on a raised stone (hence de lapide 
emtu»)t or a raised platform {eatatta)^ so that 
erery one might see and handle them, even 
if they did not wish to purchase them. Pur- 
chasers usually took care to have them 
stripped naked, for slave-dealers had recourse 
to as many tricks to conceal personal defects 
as the horse-jockeys of modem times : some- 
times purchasers called in the advice of me- 
dical men. Newly imported slaves had their 
feet whitened with chalk, and those that 
came from the East had their ears bored, 
which we know was a sign of slavery among 
many eastern nations. The slave-market, 
like all other markets, was under the juris- 
diction of the aediles, who made many regu- 
lations by edicts respecting the sale of slaves. 
The character of the slave was set forth in 
a scroll {titvlua) hanging around his neck, 
. which was a warranty to the purchaser : the 
vendor was bound to announce fairly all his 
defects, and if he gave a false account had to 
take him back within six months from the 
time of his sale, or make up to the purchaser 
what the latter had lost through obtaining 
an inferior kind of slave to what had been 
warranted. The chief points which the 
vendor had to warrant, were the health of the 
slave, especially freedom from epilepsy, and 
that he had not atraidency to thievery, run- 
ning away, or committing suicide. Slaves 
sold without any warranty wore at the time 
of sale a cap [pUeua) upon their head. 
Slaves newly imported were generally pre- 
ferred for common work : those who had 
served long were considered artful {veterck- 
tores) ; and the pertness and impudence of 
those born in their master's house, called 
vemaet were proverbial. The value of slaves 
depended of course upon their qualifications ; 
but under the empire the increase of luxury 
and the corruption of morals led purchasers 
to pay immense sums for beautiful slaves, 
or such as ministered to the caprice or whim 
of the purchaser. Eunuchs always fetched 
a very h^h price, and Martial speaks of 
beautiful boys who sold for as much as 
100,000 or 200,000 sesterces each (8852. 8«.4d. 
and 17702. 169. Sd.). Slaves who possessed 
a knowledge of any art which might bring 
profit to their owners, also sold for a large 
sum. Thus literary men and doctors fre- 
quently fetched a high price, and also slaves 
fitted for the stage. — Slaves were divided into 
many various classes : the first division was 
into public or private. The former belonged 
to the state and public bodies, and their con- 
dition was preferable to that of the common 



slaves. They were less liable to be sold, tad 
under less control, than (ordinary slaves: 
they also possessed the privilege of the tes- 
tamenti factio to the amount of one half of 
their property, which shows that they were 
regarded in a different light from other slaves. 
Public slaves were employed to take care of 
the public buildings, and to attend upon ma- 
gistrates and priests. A body of slaves be- 
longing to one person was called famUiOf but 
two were not considered sufficient to consti- 
tute a familia. Private slaves were dirided 
into urban {familia urbana) and rustic 
{familia rustica) ; but the name oi urbaa 
was given to those slaves who served in tbe 
villa or country residence as well as in tiM 
town house ; so that the words urban and 
rustic rather characterised the nature of thdr 
occupations than the place where they served. 
Slaves were also arranged in certain dasset^ 
which held a higher or a lower rank aocwd- 
ing to the nature of their occupation. These 
classes are ordinarOf vulgares^ and meduutim, 
— Ordinarii seem to have been those slaves 
who had the superintendence of certain parts of 
the housekeeping. ^ Tfaey:were always chosen 
from those who had the:aonfidence of the? 
master, and they generally had certain slaves 
under them. To this class the aotores, pro- 
curatoresy and dispensatores belong, who 
occur in the familia rustica as well as the 
familia urbana, but in the former are almost 
the same as the villici. They were stewards 
or bailiffs. To the same class also belong the 
slaves who had the charge of the different 
stores, and who correspond to our house- 
keepers and butlers : they are called edlarn, 
promiy condij proatratorea penij &c— Fu/^jforw 
included the great body of slaves in a house 
who had to attend to any particular duty in 
the house, and to mimster to the domestie 
wants of their master. As there were dis- 
tinct slaves or a distinct slave fbr abcoti 
every department of household eooncnny, as 
bakers {pistores)^ cooks {coqui)f confectionen 
{dulciarii)t picklers {aeUmentarii)^ &c., it is 
unnecessary to menti<m these more particu- 
larly. This class also included the porters 
{oatiarii), the bed-chamber slaves {evbicv- 
larii)f the litter-bearers {lectiearii), and all 
personal attendants of any kind. — MedioB' 
tiniy the name given to slaves used for any 
common purpose, was chiefly apidied to cer- 
tain slaves belongring to the fomilia rustica. 
— The treatment of slaves of course varied 
greatly, according to the dispo^tion of their 
masters, but they were upon the whde, as 
has been already remarked, treated i»ith 
greater severity and cruelty than among the 
Athenians. Originally the master could use 
the slave as he pleased : nnd^ the republU 
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the law does not seem to have protected the 
person or life of the slave at all; but the 
cmelty of masters was to some extent re- 
strained under the empire by rarious enact- 
ments. In early times, when the number of 
slaves was small, they were treated with 
more indulgence, and more like members of 
the fonuly : they joined their masters in 
offering up prayers and thanksgivings to the 
gods, and partook of their meals in common 
with their masters, though not at the same 
table with them, but upon benches {attbsellia) 
placed at the foot of the lectus. But with 
the increase of numbers and of luxury among 
masters, the ancient simplicity of manners 
was chajiged : a certain quantity of food was 
allowed them {dimensum or detnensum)^ which 
was granted to them either monthly {men- 
gtruum) or daily (diarium). Their chief food 
was the com called faVf of which either four 
or five modii were granted them a month, or 
one Roman pound {libra) a day. They also 
obtained an allowance of salt and oil : Cato 
allowed Ms slaves a sextarius of oil a month 
and a modius of salt a year. They also got 
a small quantity of wine, with an additional 
allowance on the Saturnalia and Compitalia, 
and sometimes fruit, but seldom vegetables. 
Batcher's meat seems to have been hardly 
erer given them. Under the republic they 
were not allowed to serve in the army, 
though after the battle of Cannae, when the 
state was in imminent danger, 8000 slaves 
were purchased by the state for the army, 
and subsequently manumitted on account of 
their bravery. The offences of slaves were 
punished with severity, and frequently with 
the utmost barbarity. One of the mildest 
punishments was the removal from the 
familia urbana to the rustica, where they 
were obliged to work in chains or fetters. 
They were frequently beaten with sticks or 
scourged with the whip. Runaway slaves 
{fugitivi) and thieves {/ures) were branded 
on the forehead with a mark (stigma) ^ whence 
they are said to be notaii or inscripti: Slaves 
were also punished by being hung up by their 
hands with weights suspended to their feet, 
or by being sent to work in the Ergastulum 
or Pistrinum. [EaoASTULUH.] The carrying 
of the furca was a very common mode of 
punishment. [Fvkca.] The toilet of the 
Roman ladies was a dreadful ordeal to the 
female slaves, who were often barbarously 
punished by their mistresses for the slightest 
mistake in the arrangement of the hair or a 
part of the dress. Masters might work their 
slaves as many hours in the day as they 
pleased, but they usually allowed them holi- 
days on the public festivals. At the festival 
of Satamus, in particular, special indulgences 



were granted to all slaves, of which an ac- 
count is given under Satuenalia. There 
was no distinctive dress for slaves. It was 
once proposed in the senate to give slaves a 
distinctive costume, but it was rejected, since 
it was considered dangerous to show them 
their number. Male slaves were not allowed 
to wear the toga or bulla, nor females thi 
stola, but otherwise they were dressed nearlj 
in the same way as poor people, in clothes a 
a dark colour (pullati) and slippers (crc* 
pidae). The rights of burial, however, were 
not denied to slaves, for, as the Romans re- 
garded slavery as an institution of society, 
death was considered to put an end to the dis- 
tinction between slaves and ft>eemen. Slaves 
were sometimes even buried with their masters, 
and we find ftmeral inscriptions addressed to 
the Dii Manes of slaves (Dt» Manibus). 
SESCUNX. [As.] 

SESTERTIUS, a Roman coin, which pro- 
perly belonged to the silver coinage, in which 
it was one-fourth of the denarius, and there- 
fore equal to 2^ asses. Hence the name, 
which is an abbreviation of semis tertius 
(sc. nummus)y the Roman mode of expressing 
2i^. The word nummus is often expressed 
with sestertius^ and often it stands alone, 
meaning sestertius. Hence the symbcd H 8 
or 1 1 S, which is used to designate the ses- 
tertius. It stands either for L L S {Libra 
Libra et Semis) ^ or for I I S, the two I's 
merely forming the numeral two (sc. asses or 
librae), and the whole being in either case 
equivalent to dupondius et semis. When the 
as was reduced to half an ounce, and the 
number of asses in the denarius was made 
sixteen instead of ten [As, Denamus}, the 
sestertius was still \ of the denarius, and 
therefore contained no longer 2 J, but 4 asses. 
The old reckoning of 10 asses to the denarius 
was kept, however, in paying the troops. 
After this change the sestertius was coined 
in brass as well as in silver ; the metal used 
for it was that called aurichalcum, which 
was much finer than the common aes^ of 
which the asses were made. The sum of 
1000 sestertii was caUed sestertium. This 
was also denoted by the symbol H S, the 
obvious explanation of which is " 1 1 S (2^ 
millia)." The sestertium was always a sum of 
money, never a CMn; the cot» used in the pay- 
ment of large sums was the denarius. Accord- 
ing to the value we have assigned to the Dena- 
rius, up to the time of Augustus, we have — 
£. s. d. farth. 
the sestertius =0 2 -5 
the sestertium = 8 17 1 
After the reign of Augustus — 

the sestertius =0 13-5 
the sestertium = 7 16 3 
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The sestertius was the denominatioii of money 
almost always used in reckoning considerable 
amounts. There are a very few examples of 
the use of the denarius for this purpose. 
The mode of reckoning was as follows : — 
Sestertius = sestertius nummus ^= nummus. 
Sums below 1000 sestertii were expressed by 
the numeral adjectives joined with either of 
these forms. The sum of 1000 sestertii = 
tnille sestertii = M sestertium (for sesterti<h- 
rum) ^ M nummi = M nummum (for num- 
iiMrum) = M sestertii nummi = M sestertium 
nummum = sestertium. These forms are used 
with the numeral adjectives below 1000 : 
sometimes millia is used instead of sestertia : 
sometimes both words arc omitted : some- 
times nummum or sestertium is added. For 
example, 600,000 sestertii = «e«cmto sestertia 
= sescenta millia = sescenta = seseenta ses- 
tertia nummum. For sums of a thousand 
sestertia («'. e. a million sestertii) and upwards, 
the numeral adverbs in ies {decies, undecies^ 
vicies, ^c.) are used, with which the words 
tentena millia (a hundred thousand) must be 
understood. With these adverbs t^e neuter 
singular sestertium is joined in the case re- 
quired by the construction. Thus, decies 
sestertium ^ decies eentena millia s^tertium 
e= ten times a hundred thotuand sestertH ^^^ 
1,000,000 sestertii = 1000 sestertia: millies 
H 8 = millies eentena millia sestertium = a 
thousand times one hundred thousand sestertii 
» 100,000,000 sestertii = 100,000 sestertia. 
When the numbers are written in cypher, it 
is often difficult to know whether sestertii or 
sestertia are meant. A distinction is some- 
times made by a line placed over the numeral 
when sestertia are intended, or in other 
words, when the numeral is an adverb in ies. 
Thus 

H8. M.C. = 1100 sestertii, but 

HS. mT^. = HS millies centies 
s= 110,000 sestertia = 
110,000,000 sestertii. 

Sesterce is sometimes used as an English 
word. If so, it ought to be used only as the 
translation of sestertius, never of sestertium. 

6EVIR. [EauiTES.] 

SEX SUFFRAGIA. [EaurrES.] 

SEXTANS. [As.] 

SEXTARIUS, a Roman dry and liquid 
measure. It was one-sixth of the cong^ius, 
and hence its name. It was divided, in the 
same manner as the As, into parts named 
vncia, sextans^ quadrans, triens, quincunx^ 
semissiSf 4-c. The uncia, or twelfth part of 
the sextarius, was the Cyathus ; its sextans 
was therefore two cyathi, its quadrans three, 
its triens four, its quincunx five, &o. (See 
Tables.) 



SIBYLLINI LIBRI. These books are said 
to have been obtained in the reign of Tar- 
quinius Priscus, or according to other ac- 
counts in that of Tarquinius Snperbus, when a 
Sibyl (lXpvXXn\ or prophetic woman, presented 
herself before the king, and offered nine 
books for sale. Upon the king refusing to 
purchase them, she went and burnt three, 
and then returned and demanded the same 
price for the remaining six as she had done 
for the nine. The king again refused to 
purchase them, whereupon she burnt three 
more, and demanded the same sum for the 
remaining three as she had done at first for 
the nine ; the king's curiosity now became 
excited, so that he purchased the books, and 
then the Sibyl vanished. These books were 
probably written in Greek, as the later ones 
undoubtedly were. They were kept in a 
stone chest under ground in the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus, under the custody 4^ 
certain officers, at first only two in number, 
but afterwards increased successively to ten 
and fifteen, of whom an account is given 
under Degeuvibi. The public were not 
allowed to inspect tiie books, and they were 
only consulted by the officers, who had the 
charge of them, at the special command of 
the senate. They were not consulted, as the 
Greek oracles were, for the purpose of getting 
light concerning fliture events ; but to learn 
what worship was required by the gods, when 
they had manifested their wrath by national 
calamities or prodigies. Accordingly we find 
that the instruction they give is in the same 
spirit ; prescribing what honour was to be 
paid to the deities already recognised, of 
what new ones were to be imported from 
abroad. When the temple of Jupiter Capito- 
linus was burnt in b. c. 82, the Sibylline 
books perished in the fire ; and in order to 
restore them, ambassadors were sent to various 
towns in Italy, Greece, and Asia Minor, to 
make fresh coUections, which on the rebuild- 
ing of the temple were deposited in the same 
place that the former had occupied. The 
Sibylline books were also called Fata Sibyl- 
Una and JAbri Fatales. Along with tiic 
Sibylline books were preserved, under tiie 
guard of the same officers, the books of the 
two prophetic brothers, the Marcii, the Etrus- 
can prophecies of the nymph Bygoe, and 
those of Albuna or Albunea of Tibur. Those 
of the Marcii, which had not been placed 
there at the time of the battle of Cannae, 
were written in Latin. 

SICA, dim. SIClLA, whence the Englidi 
sickle f a curved dagger, adapted by its form 
to be concealed under the clothes, and tiiere- 
fore carried by robbers and murderers. SiM 
may be translated a scimitaTf to dlstingniA 
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it from Puoio, which denoted a dagger of the 
common kind. SicarittSt though properly 
meaning one who mnidered with the sica, 
was applied to murderers in general. Hence 
the forms de aieariis and inter sioarioa were 
used in the criminal courts in reference to 
murder. Thus judicium inter sicartos, "a 
trial for murder;" defetidere inter 8ieario8t 
** to^ defend against a charge of murder." 
SIGILLARIa. [SATuaNALiA.] 
SIGNA MILITARIA (<nj/*eia, cnjAtouai), 
military ensigns or standards. The most 
ancient standard employed by the Romans is 
said to have been a handful of straw fixed to 
the top of a spear or pole. Hence, the com- 
pany of soldiers belonging to it was called 
Manipulus. The bundle of hay or fern was 
soon succeeded by the figures of animals, viz. 
the eagle, the wolf, the minotaur, the horse, 
and the boar. These appear to have cor- 
responded to the five divisions of the Roman 
army as shown on p. 165. The eagle {aquila) 
was carried by the aquilifer in the midst of 
the hastatij and we may suppose the wolf to 
"have been carried among the prineipes^ and 
80 on. In the second consulship of Marius, 
B. c. 104, the four quadrupeds were entirely 
laid as^de as standards, the eagle being alone 
retained. It was made of silver, or bronze, 
and with expanded wings, but was probably 
of a &mall size, since a standard-bearer {sig- 



nifer) under Julius Caesar is said in circum* 
stances of danger to have wrenched the eagle 
from its staff, and concealed it in the folds of 
his girdle. Under the later emperors the 
eagle was carried, as it had been for many 
centuries, with the legion, a legion being on 
that account sometimes called aquilOy and at 
the same time each cohort had for its own 
ensign the serpent or dragon [draco^ fipoieuv), 
which was woven on a square piece of cloth, 
elevated on a gilt staff, to which a cross-bar 
was adapted for the purpose, and carried by 
the draconarius. Another figure used in the 
standards was a ball {pila)^ supposed to have 
been emblematic of the dominion of Rome 
over the world; and for the same reason 
a bronze figure of Victory was sometimes 
fixed at the top of the staff. Under the 
eagle or other emblem was often placed a 
head of the reig^ning emperor, which was 
to the army the object of idolatrous adora- 
tion. The minor divisions of a cohort, 
called centuriest had also each an ensign, 
inscribed with the number both of the cohort 
and of the century. By this provision every 
soldier was enabled with the greatest ease to 
take his place. The standard of the cavalry, 
properly called vexillumt was a square piece 
of cloth expanded upon a cross in the manner 
already indicated, and perhaps surmounted 
by some figure. The foUowing cut, contain- 
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ing sereral standards, represents the perform- 
ance of the sacrifice called tuovetaurilia. 
'fhe imperial standard from the time of Ck>n- 
stantine was called labarum ; on it a figure 
or emblem of Christ was woven in gold upon 
purple cloth, and this was substituted for the 
head of the emperor. Since the movements 
of a body of troops and of every portion of it 
were regulated by the standards, all the evo- 
lutions, acts, and incidents of the Roman 
army were expressed by phrases derived from 
this circumstance. Thus aiffna inferre meant 
to advance, referre to retreat, and cenvertere 
to fiuje about; efferre, or eastris vellere, to 
march out of the camp ; ad signa eonveniret 
to re-assemble. Notwithstanding some ob- 
scurity, in the use of terms, it appears that, 
whilst the standard of the legion was properly 
called aguilaj those of the cohorts were in a 
special sense of the term called fignaf their 
bearers being signiferi^ and that those of the 
manipuli or smaller divisions of the cohort 
were denominated vexilia, their bearers being 
vexillarii. In time of peace the standards 
were kept in the Ae&arium, under the care 

of the Ql7A£ST0Il. 

SiLICERNIUM. [FuNUB.] 

SIMPULUM or SIMPUVIUM, the name of 
a small cup used in sacrifices, by which liba- 
tions of wine were offered to the gods. It is 
represented on the coin figured under Seces- 
prrA. There was a proverbial expression ex- 
citare fliictus in simjpulOf " to make much ado 
about nothing." 

SIPARIUM, a piece of tapestry stretched 
on a frame, which rose before the stage of the 
theatre, and consequently answered the pur- 
pose of the drop-scene with us, although, 
contrary to our practice, it was depressed 
when the play began, so as to go below the 
level of the stage {aulciea premuntw)^ and 
was raised again when the performance was 
concluded {tolluntur). It appears that human 
figures were represented upon it, whose feet 
seemed to rest upon the stage when this 
screen was drawn up. These figures were 
sometimes those of Britons woven in the 
canvass, and raising their arms in the atti- 
tude of lifting up a purple curtain, so as to 
be introduced in the same manner as Atlantes, 
Persae, and Caryatides. [Cabtatides.] In 
a more general sense, siparium denoted any 
piece of cloth or canvass stretched upon a 
firame. 

SISTRtJM (o-eMTTpo*'), a mystical instru- 
ment of music, used by the ancient Egyp- 
tians in their ceremonies, and especially in 
the worship of Isis. It was held in the right 
hand (see cut), and shaken, ftrom which cir- 
cumstance it derived its name. The intro- 
duction of the worship of Isis into Italy 



shortly before the commencement of the 
Christian aera made the Romans liumliar 
with this instrument. 




S'wtra. (The two figures on the left hand (nm ■paintiim 
found at Portici ; the right-taHnd figure repfc a cmt n a Si>- 
truinfonnerlybdoiigingtothelibnu7QfSt.C ' * 

Paris.) 



SITELLA. [SiTULA.] 

SITOPHtLACES (criTO<^vA.aic«), a board of 
officers, chosen by lot, at Athens. They were 
at first three, afterwards increased to fifteen, 
of whom ten were for the city, five for the 
Peiraeus. Their business was partly to watch 
the arrival of the corn ships, take account of 
the quantity imported, and see that the im- 
port laws were duly observed; partly to 
watch the sales of com in the market, and 
take care that the prices were fair and reasmi- 
able, and none but legal weights and mea- 
sures used by the factors ; in which respect 
their duties were much the same as those of 
the Agoranomi and Metronomi with regard to 
other saleable articles. 

SITOS (crtTos), com. The soil of Attica, 
though favourable to the production of figs, 
olives, and grapes, was not so favourable for 
com ; and accordingly a large quantity of 
corn was annually imported. Exportation 
was entirely prohibited, nor was any Atiie- 
nian or resident alien allowed to carry com 
to any other place than Athens. Whoever 
did so, was punishable with death. Of the 
com brought into the Athenian port two- 
thirds was to be brought into the city and 
sold there. No one might lend money on a 
ship that did not sail with an express con- 
dition to bring a return cargo, part of it com, 
to Athens. Strict regulations were made with 
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respect to the sale of com in the market. 
Conspiracies among the corn-dealers (o-ito- 
iruAot) to buy up the com (<ruwui'eta^ai), or 
raise the price (<rvvt.<rTavau. ras Tt/*as), were 
punished with death. The sale of com was 
placed under the supervision of a special 
board of officers called Sitophylaces (criTtx^v- 
Voices), while that of all other marketable 
commodities was superintended by the agora- 
nomi. It was their business to see that meal 
and bread were of the proper quality, and 
sold at the legal weight and price. Notwith- 
standing these careful provisions, scarcities 
(o-iTodeuu) frequently occurred at Athens. 
The state then made great efforts to supply 
the wants of the people by importing large 
quantities of com, and selling it at a low 
price. Public granaries were kept in the 
Odeum, Fompeum, Long Porch, and naval 
storehouse near the sea. Sitonae (crtrwj'ai) 
■were appointed to get in the supply and 
manage the sale. Persons called apodectae 
CairoSacrai) received the com, measured it out, 
and distributed it in certain quantities. 

SITOU DICE (crtTou Stioj). If anything 
happened to sever a marriage contract, the 
husband or his representative was bound to 
repay the marriage portion (Tpotf ) ; or, if he 
faUed to do so, he was liable to pay interest 
upon it at the rate of eighteen per cent, per 
annum. A woman's fortune was usually 
secured by a mortgage of the husband's pro- 
perty ; but whether this was so or not, her 
-guardian might bring an action against the 
party who unjustly withheld it ; fi"oi irpot#c6s, 
to recover the principal, fitioj crtVov, for the 
interest. The interest was called o-itos (ali- 
mony or maintenance), because it was the 
income out of which the woman had to be 
maintained. The word criros is often used 
generally for provisions, just as we use the 
word "bread. 

SITULA, dim. SITELLA (y8pCa\ was pro- 
bably a bucket or pail for drawing and 
carrying water, but was more usually applied 
to the vessel from which lots were drawn. 
The diminutive sitelluj however, was more 
commonly used in this signification. It ap- 
];>ears that the vessel was filled with water (as 
among the Greeks, whence the word vSpta), 
and that the lots [sortes) were made of wood ; 
and as, though increasing in size below, it 
had a narrow neck, only one lot could come 
to the top of the water at the same time, 
when it was shaken. The vessel used for 
drawing lots was also called uma or orca as 
well as Situla or Sitella. It is important to im- 
derstand the difference in meaning, between 
Sitella and Cista, in their use in the oomitia 
and courts of justice, since they have been 
frequently confounded. The Sitella was the 



urn, from which the names of the tribes ox 
centuries were drawn out by lot, so that each 
might have its proper place in voting, and 
the Cista was the ballot-box into which the 
tabellae were cast in voting. The Cista 
seems to have been made of wicker or similar 
work. 






SOCCUS, dim. SOCCCLUS, was nearly if 
not altogether equivalent in meaning to Cue- 
riDA, and denoted a slipper or low shoe, 
which did not fit closely, and was not fas- 
tened by any tie. The Soccus was worn by 
comic actors, and was in this respect opposed 
to the CoTHuaNTJS. 




Sooci, Blippent, worn by a Mimus or Buffoon. (From an 
ancient Painting.) 

SOCil (<rv|b4buixoi). In the early times, 
when Rome formed equal alliances with any 
of the surrounding nations, these nations 
were called Sodi. After the dissolution of 
the Latin league, when the name Latini^ or 
Nomen Latinum, was artificially applied to a 
great number of Italians, only a few of whom 
were real inhabitants of the old Latin towns, 
and the majority of whom had been made 
Latins by the will and the law of Rome, 
there necessarily arose a difference between 
these Latins and the Socii, and the expres- 
sion Socii Nomen Latinum is one of the old 
asyndeta, instead of Socii et Nomen Latinum. 
The Italian allies again must be distinguished 
from foreign allies. The Italian allies con- 
sisted, for the. most part, of such nations as 
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had either been conquered by the Romans, 
or had come under their dominion through 
other circumstances. When such nations 
formed an alliance with Rome, they gener- 
ally retained their own laws ; or if they 
were not allowed this privilege at first, they 
usually obtained it subsequently. The con- 
dition of the Italian allies varied, and mainly 
depended upon the manner in which they 
had come under the Roman dominion ; but 
in reality they were always dependent upon 
Rome. The following are the principal duties 
which the Italian Socii had to perform to- 
wards Rome : they had to send subsidies in 
troops, money, com, ships, and other things, 
whenever Rome demanded them. The num- 
ber of troops requisite for completing or in- 
creasing the Roman armies was decreed 
every year by the senate, and the consuls 
fixed the amount which each allied nation 
had to send, in proportion to its population 
capable of bearing arms, of which each nation 
was obliged to draw up accurate lists, called 
formulae. The consul also appointed the 
place and time at which the troops of the 
socii, each part under its own leader, had to 
meet him and his legions. The infantry of 
the allies in a consular army was usually 
equal in numbers to that of the Romans ; the 
cavalry was generally three times the number 
of the Romans : but these numerical propor- 
tions were not always observed. The consuls 
appointed twelve praefects as commanders of 
the socii, and their power answered to that 
of the twelve military tribunes in the con- 
sular legions. These praefects, who were 
probably taken from the allies themselves, 
and not from the Romans, selected a third of 
the cavalry, and a fifth of the infantry of the 
socii, who formed a select detachment for 
extraordinary cases, and who were called the 
iixtraordinarii. The remaining body of the 
socii was then divided into two parts, called 
the right and the left wing. The infantry of 
the wings was, as usual, divided into cohorts, 
and the cavalry into turmae. In some cases 
also legions were formed of the socii. Pay 
and clothing were given to the allied troops 
by the states or towns to which they be- 
longed, and which appointed quaestors or 
paymasters for this purpose : but Rome Air- 
nished them with provisions at the exi)en8e 
of the republic: the infantry received the 
same as the Roman infantry, but the cavalry 
only received two-thirds of what was given 
to the Roman cavalry. In the distribution 
of the spoil and of conquered lands they tre' 
quently received the same share as the Ro- 
mans. They were never allowed to take up 
arms of their own accord, and disputes among 
them were settled by the senate. Notwith- 



standing all this, the socii fell gradnallf 
under the arbitrary rule of the senate and 
the magistrates of Rome ; and after the year 
B. c. 173, it even became customary for n>s> 
gistrates, when they travelled through Italy, 
to demand of the authorities of allied towns 
to pay homage to them, to provide them with 
a residence, and to fbmish them with beasts 
of burden when they continued their journey. 
The only way for the allies to obtain any 
protection against such arbitrary proceedings, 
was to enter into a kind of clientela with 
some influential and powerful Roman. Sodi 
who revolted against Rome were frequently 
punished with the loss of their ft-eedom, or 
of the honour of serving in the Bonua 
armies. Such punishments however varied 
according to circumstances. After the dritas 
had been granted to all the Italians by tbe 
Lex Julia de Civitate (b. c. 90), the relatkm 
of the Italian socii to Rome ceased. Bnt 
Rome had long before this event applied tbe 
name Socii to foreign nations also which were 
allied with Rome, though the meaning of the 
word in this case differed ftrom that of the 
Socii Italici. There were two principal kinds 
of alliances with foreign nations : 1. foeiut 
aequumy such as might be concluded either 
after a war in which neither party had 
gained a decisive victory, or with a natioa 
with which Rome had never been at war; 
2. Sifoedus iniquumi when a foreign natkn 
conquered by the Romans was obliged to 
form the alliance on any terms proposed hy 
the conquerors. In the latter case the foreign 
nation was to some extent subject to fiome, 
and obliged to comply with anything that 
Rome might demand. But all foreign socii, 
whether they had an equal or unequal alli- 
ance, were obliged to send subsidies in troopi 
when Rome demanded them ; these troopi, 
however, did not, like those of the Italiiut 
socii, serve in the line, but were employed 
as light-armed soldiers, and were called 
tnilites auxiliarest auxiliariit auxiliOf orsrane- 
times auxilia externa. Towards the end of 
the republic all the Roman allies, whether 
they were nations or kings, sank down to the 
condition of mere subjects or vassals of BraM. 
whose freedom and independence oonsLsted in 
nothing but a name. [Compare Foedebatai 

CrVITATES.] 

SODIlMuM. [Ambitus.] 

SOLARIUM. [HOROLOOIXTM.] 

SOLEA was the simplest kind of saadal 
[Sandaliux], consisting of a s6le with little 
more to fasten it to the foot than a strap 
across the instep. 

SOLIDUS. [AuniTM.] 

SOLiTAURILIA. [Sackificium ; Lotiia« 
Tio; and woodcut on p. 343.] 
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SOPHRONISTAE. [Gymnastom.] 
80RTES, lots. It was a frequent practice 
among the Italian nations to endeavour to 
ascertain a knowledge of future events by 
dra-mng lots {sorte») : in many of the ancient 
Italian temples the will of the gods was con- 
sulted in this way, as at Praeneste, Caere, 
&c. These sortes or lots were usually little 
tablets or counters, made of wood or other 
mateilals, and were commonly thrown into 
a sitella or urn, filled with water, as is ex- 
plained under Situla. The lots were some- 
times thrown like dice. The name of sortes 
was in fact given to anything used to deter- 
mine chances, and was also applied to any 
verbal response of an oracle. Various things 
were written upon the lots according to cir- 
cmnstances, as for instance the names of the 
persons using them, &c. : it seems to have 
been a favourite practice in later times to 
write the verses of illustrious poets upon 
little tablets, and to draw them out of the 
urn like other lots, the verses which a person 
thus obtained being supposed to be applicable 
to him. 

SPECULARIA. [Dojnis.] 
SPECULATORES, or EXPLOrXtORES, 
were scouts or spies sent before an army, to 
reconnoitre the ground and observe the 
movements of the enemy. Under the em- 
perors there was a body of troops called Spe- 
culatores, who formed part of the praetorian 
cohorts, and had the especial care of the em- 
peror's person. 

SPECULUM (/caTOwrpov, eowrrpoi/, ct/ott- 
rpov), a mirror, a looking-glass. The look- 
ing-glasses of the ancients were usually made 
of metal, at first of a composition of tin and 
copper, but afterwards more frequently of 
silver. The ancients seem to have had glass 
mirrors also Uke ours, consisting of a glass 




Looking-gbiM held hv h Nymph. (From a PMnting at 
Herculaneam.) 



plate covered at the back with a thin leaf of 
metal. They were manufactured as early as 
the time of Pliny at the celebrated glass- 
houses of Sidon, but they must have teen in- 
ferior to those of metal, since they never 
came into general use, and are never men- 
tioned by ancient writers among costly 
pieces of fUmiture, whereas metal mirrors 
frequently are. Looking-glasses were gene- 
rally small, and such as could be carried in 
the hand. Instead of their being fixed so as 
to be hung against the wall or to stand upon 
the table or floor, they were generally held 
by female slaves before their mistresses when 
dressing. 

8PECU8. [Aqxtaeductus.] 

SPHAERISTERIUM. [Gymnasium.] 

SPICULUM. [Hasta.] 

SPIRA (<nretpa), dim. SPlRtJLA, the base 
of a column. This member did not exist in 
the Doric order of Greek architecture, but 
was always present in the Ionic and Co- 
rinthian, and, besides the bases properly 
belonging to those orders, there was one 
called the Attic, which may be regarded as a 
variety of the Ionic [Atticuhoes]. In the 
Ionic and Attic the base commonly consisted 
of two ton [torus superior and torus inferior) 
divided by a scotia (rpoxiXos), and in the 
Corinthian of two tori divided by two scotiac. 
The upper torus was often fluted (i&a/58a>To«), 
and surmounted by an astragal [Asteaoalus], 
as in the left-hand figure of the annexed 
woodcut, which shows the form of the base 




Spirae (baaea) of Colamns. (From ancient Columna.) 

in the Ionic temple of Panops on the Ilissus. 
The right-hand figure in the same woodcut 
shows the corresponding part in the temple 
of Minerva Polias at Athens. In this the 
upper torus is wrought with a plaited orna- 
ment, perhaps designed to represent a rope 
or cable. In these two temples the spira 
rests not upon a plinth {plintkuSf vKCv0os)t but 
on a podium. 

SP5iJA. Four words are commonly em- 
ployed to denote booty taken in war, Fraeda^ 
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Manubiae^ Exuviae^ Spolia. Of these Praeda 
bean the most comprehensiye meaning, being 
used for plunder of every description. Manu- 
hiae vould seem strictly to signify that por- 
tion of the spoil which fell to the share of 
the commander-in-chief, the proceeds of 
which were frequently applied to the erection 
of some public building. Exuviae indicates 
anything stripped from the person of a foe, 
while Spolui^ properly speaking, ought to be 
confined to armour and weapons, although 
both words are applied loosely to trophies, 
such as chariots, standards, beaks of ships 
and the like, which might be preserved and 
displayed. Spoils collected on the battle- 
field after an engagement, or found in a 
captured town, were employed to decorate 
the temples of the gods, triumphal arches, 
porticoes, and other places of public resort, 
and sometimes in the hour of extreme need 
served to arm the people ; but those which 
were gained by individual prowess were 
considered the undoubted property of the 
successful combatant, and were exhibited in 
the most conspicuous part of his dwelling, 
being hung up in the atrium, suspended 
from the door-posts, or arranged in the ves- 
tibulum, with appropriate inscriptions. They 
were regarded us peculiarly sacred, so that 
even if the house was sold the new possessor 
was not permitted to remove them. But 
while on the one hand it was unlawful to 
remove spoils, so it was forbidden to replace 
or repair them when they had fallen down or 
become decayed through age; the object of 
this regulation being doubtless to guard 
against the frauds of false pretenders. Of 
all spoils the most important were the spolia 
optma^ a term applied to those only which 
the commander-in-chief of a Boman army 
stripped in a field of battle from the leader 
of the foe. Plutarch expressly asserts that 
R<Mnan history up to his own time afforded 
but three examples of the spolm opitna. The 
first were said to have been won by Romulus 
from Aero, king of the Caeninenses, the 
second by Aulus Cornelius Cossus from Lar 
Tolumnius, king of the Veientes, the third by 
M. Claudius Marcellus from Viridomarus, 
king of the Gaesatae. In all these cases, in 
accordance with the original institution, the 
spoils were dedicated to Jupiter Feretrius. 
SPONSA, SPONSUS, SPONSALIA. [Ma- 

TRIMONIUM.] 

SPORTULA. In the days of Roman free- 
dom, clients were in the habit of testifying 
respect for their patron by thronging his 
atxium at an early hour, and escorting him 
to places of public resort when he went 
abroad.- As an acknowledgment of these 
courtesies, some of the niunber were usually 



invited to partite of the evening meaL 
After the extinction of liberty, the presence 
of such guests, who had now lost all politinl 
importance, was soon regarded as an irksome 
restraint, while at the same time many o( 
the noble and wealthy were unwilling to 
sacrifice the pompous display of a nnmerou 
body of retainers. Hence the practice was 
introduced under the empire of bestowing ra 
each client, when he presented himself fcnrhis 
morning visit, a certain portion of food asasab- 
stitute and compensation for the occasi<mal in* 
vitation to a regular supper {coena reeta)^ and 
this dole, being carried off in a little basket pro- 
vided for the purpose, received the name of 
sportula. For the sake of convenieiiee it 
soon became common to give an equivaleat 
in money, the sum established by gaml 
usage being a hundred quadrantes. The 
donation in money, however, did not entirdy 
supersede the sportula given in kind, for ve 
find in Juvenal a lively descripti(m of a great 
man's vestibule crowded with dependents, 
each attended by a slave bearing a portable 
kitchen to receive the viands and keep thm 
hot while they were carried home. Under 
the empire great numbers of the lower (nders 
derived their whole sustenance, and the 
fUnds for ordinary expenditure, excluaTdy 
from this source, while even the higkbocn 
did not scniple to increase their incomes by 
taking advantage of the ostentatious proftisioa 
of the rich and vain. 

STADIUM (oardSuK and rb araUw), a 
Greek measure of length, and the chief one 
used for itinerary distances. It was equal to 
600 Greek or 625 Roman feet, or to 125 
Roman paces ; and the Roman mile contained 
8 stadia. Hence the stadium contained 606 
feet 9 inches English. This standard pre- 
vailed throughout Greece, under the name of 
the Olympic stadium, so called because it was 
the exact leng^th of the stadium or fo(^race 
course at Olympia, measured between the 
pillars at the two extremities of the cooiae. 
The first use of the measure seems to be con- 
temporaneous with the formation of the 
stadium at Olympia when the Olympic games 
were revived by Iphitus (b. c. 884 or 82S]. 
This distance doubled formed the fiuxwAos, the 
'iTTtrucov was 4 stadia, and the fidXtxos is dif- 
ferently stated at 6, 7, 8, 12, 20, and 2< 
stadia. A day's journey by land was reckoned 
at 200 or 180 stadia, or for an army 150 
stadia. The stadium at Olympia ^as used 
not only for the fOot-race, but also for the 
other contests which were added to the games 
from time to lime [Olympia], except the 
horse-races, for which a place was set apart, 
of a similar form with the stadium, bnt 
larger ; this was called the Hippodrome G"*' 
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8po|M>9). The name stadium vas also given 
to all other places throughout Greece wherever 
games were celebrated. The stadium was an 
oblong area terminated at one end by a straight 
line, at the other by a semicircle having the 
bresidth of the stadium for its base. Round 
this area were ranges of seats rising above 
one another in steps. 

STATER (oraT^p), which means simply a 
ttandard (in this case both of weight and 
more particularly of money), was the name 
of the principal gold coin of Greece, which 
was also called Chrysm (x/w<rovs). The stater 
is said to have been first coined in Lydia by 
Croesus, and probably did not differ materi- 
ally from the stater which was afterwards 
cnrrent in Greece, and which was equal in 
toeiffht to two drachmae, and in value to 
ttoenty. The Macedonian stater, which was 
the one most in use after the time of Philip 
and his son Alexander the Great, was of the 
value of about 1/. 8«. Bd. In calculating the 
value of the stater in our money the ratio of 
gold to silver must not be overlooked. Thus 
the stater of Alexander, which we have 
valued, according to the present worth of gold, 
at 1^. 3». 6rf., passed for twenty drachmae, 
which, according to the present value of 
silver, were worth only 16«. Sd. But the 
former is the true worth of the stater, the 
difference arising from the greater value of 
BUver in ancient times than now. 
STATIONES. [Castea.] 
STATOR, a public servant, who attended 
on the Roman magistrates in the provinces. 
The Statores seem to have derived their name 
from standing by the side of the magistrate, 
and thus being at hand to execute all his 
commands ; they appear to have been chiefly 
employed in carrying letters and messages. 

STATUARIA ARS is in its proper sense 
the art of making statues or busts, whether 
they consist of stone or metal or other mate- 
rials, and includes the art of making the 
various kinds of reliefs (alto, basso, and 
mezzo relievo). These arts in their infant 
state existed among the Greeks from time 
immemorial. There is no material applicable 
to statuary which was not used by the Greeks. 
As soft clay is capable of being shaped with- 
out difficulty into any form, and is easily 
dried, either by being exposed to the sun or 
by being baked, we may consider this sub- 
stance to have been the earliest material of 
which figures were made. The name plastic 
art (yi wkaxmini), by which the ancients some- 
times de^gnate the art of statuary, properly 
signifies to form or shape a thing of clay. 
The second material was vfood, and figures 
made of wood were called i6ava, from ^«b>, 
" polish " or- ** carve.'^ It was chiefly used 



for making images of the gods, and probably 
more on account of the facility of working in 
it, than for any other reason. Stone was 
little used in statuary during the early ages 
of Greece, though it was not altogether un- 
known, as we may infer from the relief on 
the Lion-gate of Mycenae. In Italy, where 
the soft peperino afforded an easy material 
for working, stone appears to have been used 
at an earlier period and more commonly than 
in Greece. But in the historical times the 
Greeks used all the principal varieties of 
marble for their statues. Different kinds of 
marble and of different colours were some- 
times used in one and the same statue, in 
which case the work is called Polylithic sta- 
tuary. Bronze (x^i^oi, aes)^ silver ^ and gold 
were used profusely in the state of society 
described in the Homeric poems. At that 
period, however, and long after, the works 
executed in metal were made by means of the 
hammer, and the different pieces were joined 
together by pins, rivets, cramps, or other 
mechanical fastenings, and, as the art ad- 
vanced, by a kind of glue, cement, or solder. 
Iron came into use much later, and the art of 
casting both bronze and iron is ascribed to 
Rhoecus and to Theodorus of Samos. Ivory 
was employed at a later period than any of 
the before-mentioned materials, and then was 
highly valued both for its beauty and rarity. 
In its application to statuary, ivory was 
generally combined with gold, and was used 
for the parts representing the flesh. The 
history of ancient art, and of statuary in par- 
ticular, may be divided into five periods. 

I. Mrst Period, from the earliest times till 
about 580 B. c. — ^Three kinds of artists may 
be distingruished in the mythical period. 
The first consists of gods and daemons ; such 
as Athena, Hephaestus, the Phrygian or Dar- 
danian Dactyli, and the Cabiri. The second 
contains whole tribes of men distinguished 
from others by the mysterious possession of 
superior skill in the practice of the arts, such 
as the Telchines and the Cyclopes. The 
third consists of individuals who are indeed 
described as human beings, but yet are 
nothing more than personifications of par- 
ticular branches of art, or the representatives 
of families of artists. Of the latter the most 
celebrated is DaedaluSy whose name indicates 
nothing but a smith, or an artist in general, 
and who is himself the mythical ancestor of 
a numerous family of artists {Daedalids), 
which can be traced fh)m the time of Homer 
to that of Plato, for even Socrates is said to 
have been a descendant of this family. Smilis 
(from <r/uitX»j, a carving-knife) exercised his 
art in Samos, Aegina, and other places, and 
some remarkable works were attributed to 
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him. JBndoeu* of Athens is called a disciple 
of Daedalus. According to the popular tra- 
ditions of Greece, there vas no period in 
which the gods were not represented in some 
form or other, and there is no doubt that for 
a long time there existed no other statues in 
Greece than those of the gods. The earliest 
representations of the gods, however, were 
only symbolic. The presence of a god was 
indicated by the simplest and most shapeless 
symbols, such as unhewn blocks of stone (Ai9oc 
ofvyot), and by simple pillars or pieces of wood. 
The general name for a representation of a 
god not consirting of such a rude symbol was 
ayoAfia. In the Homeric poems there are suffi- 
cient traces of the existence of statues of the 
gods ; but they probably did not display any 
artistic beauty. The only work of art which 
has come down to us from the heroic age is 
the relief above the ancient gate of Mycenae, 
representing two lions standing on their hind 
legs, with a sort of pillar between them (wood- 
cut under Murus). The time which elapsed 
between the composition of the Homeric 
poems and the beginning of the fifth century 
before our aera may be termed the age of dis- 
covery; for nearly all the inventions, upon 
the application of which the developement of 
the arts is dependent, are assigned to this 
period. Glaucus of Chios or Samos is said to 
have invented the art of soldering metal 
(<n£^pov koAAi^o-k). The two artists most 
celebrated for their discoveries were the two 
brothers Telecles and Theodorus of Samos, 
about the time of Polycrates. They invented 
the art of casting figures of metal. During 
the whole of this period, though marble and 
bronze began to be extensively applied, yet 
wood was more generally used for repre- 
sentations of the gods. These statues were 
painted [Fictura], and in most cases dressed 
in the most gorgeous attire. The style in 
which they are executed is called the archaic 
or the hieratic style. The figures are stiff 
and clumsy, the countenances have little or 
no individuality, the eyes long and small, and 
the outer angles turned a little upwards ; the 
mouth, which is likewise drawn upwards at 
the two corners, has a smiling appearance. 
The hair is carefully worked, but looks stiff 
and wiry, and hangs generally down in 
straight lines, which are curled at the ends. 
The arms hang down the sides of the body, 
imless the figure carries something in its 
hands. The drapery is likewise stiff, and the 
folds are very symmetrical and worked with 
little regard to nature. 

II. Second Period, from 580 to 480 b. c. — 
The number of artists who flourished during 
this period is truly astonishing. The lonians 
of Asia Minor and the islanders of the Aegean, 



who had previously been in adranoe of tb» 
other Greeks in the exercise of the flue 
arts, had their last flourishing period from 
560 to 528 B. c. Works in metal were 
produced in high perfection in Sanww, in 
Aegina and Argos, while Chios gained tiie 
greatest reputation from its poesessing tiie 
earliest great school of sculptors in marble, in 
which Bupalus and Anthermus were the 
most distinguished about. 540 b. c llieir 
works were scattered over varioos parti of 
Greece, and their value may be inferred from 
the fact that Augustus adorned with them 
the pediment of the temple of Aik>11o on tiie 
Palatine. Sicyon also possessed a celebrated 
school of sculptors in marble, and ahcrat 580 
B. c. Dipoenus and Scyllis, who had come fhm 
Crete; were at the head of it, and executed 
several marble statues of gods. 'ELespettiag 
Magna Graecia and Sicily we know few par- 
ticulars, though it appears that the arts here 
went on improving and continued to he in ad- 
vance of the mother-country. The most ode- 
brated artists in southern Italy were Dsmeas 
of Croton, and Pythagoras of Khegium. Ii 
Athens the arts made great prioress under 
the patronage of the Pisistratids. The most 
celebrated among the Athenian sculptors d 
this period were Critias and Hegias, or H^e- 
sias, both distinguished for their works in 
bronze. The former of them made in 47 7 b. c 
the statues of Harmodius and Aiistogit(Hi. 
Argos also distinguished itself; and it is a 
curious circumstance, that the greatest Attks 
artists with whom the third period opens, and 
who brought the Attic art to its enlminatiiig 
point, are disciples of the Argive Ageladas 
(about 516 fi. c.) In the statues of the gods 
(dyoAfiara), which were made for temples as 
objects of worship, the hieratic style was m»e 
or less conscientiously retained, and it is thore- 
fore not in these statues that we have to seek 
for proofs of the pn^ess of art. But even in 
temple-statues wood began to give way to 
other and better materials. Besides bnnue, 
marble also, and ivory and gold were nov 
applied to statues of the gods, and it was not 
uncommon to form the body of a statue of 
wood, and to make its head, arms, and fleet 
of stone (aicpoXidot), or to cover the whole of 
such a wooden figure with ivory and gold. 
From the statues of the gods erected for wot- 
ship we must distinguish those statues whidi 
were dedicated in temples as ovoftj/utaTo, and 
which now became customary instead of 
craters, tripods, &c. In these the artists 
were not only not bound to any traditiraial or 
conventional forms, but were, like the poets, 
allowed to make free use of mythological sub- 
jects, to add, and to omit, or to modify the 
stones, so as to render them more adapted 
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for their artistic parposes. A third class of 
statues, which were erected during this 
period in great numbers, were those of the 
Tictors in the national games, and, though 
more rarely, of other distinguished persons 
(dyj^Movres). Those of the latter kind appear 
generally to have been portraits (eiKdM«, 
stiUwie iconicae). The first iconic statues 
of Harmodius and Aristogiton were made 
by Antenor in 509 b. c, and in 477 b. c. 
new statues of the same persons were made 
by Critias. It was also at the period we 
are now describing that it became customary 
to adorn the pediments, friezes, and other 
parts of temples with reliefs or groups of 
statues of marble. We still possess two 
great works of this kind which are sufficient 
to show their general character during this 
period. 1. The Selinuntine Marbles, or the 
metopes of two temples on the acropolis of 
Selinus in Sicily, which were discovered in 
1823, and are at present in the Museum 
of Palermo. 2. The Aeginetan MarhleSt 
which were discovered in 1812 in the island 
of Aegina, and are now at Munich. They 
consist of eleven statues, which adorned 
two pediments of a temple of Athena, and 
represent the goddess leading the Aeadds 
against Troy, and contain manifest allusions 
to the war of the Greeks with the Persians. 

III. Thii'd Period, frim 480 to 886 b. c. — 
During this period Athens was the centre 
of the fine arts in Greece. Statuary went 
hand in hand with the other arts and with 
literature : it became emancipated from its 
ancient fetters, from the stiflhess and con- 
ventional forms of former times, and reach<«d 
its culminating point in the sublime and 
mighty works of Phidias. His career begins 
about 452 b. c. The geniiis of this artist 
was so great and so generally recognised, 
that all the great works which were exe- 
cuted in the age of Pericles were placed 
under his direction, and thiis the whole host 
of artists who were at that time assembled at 
Athens were engaged in working out his de- 
signs and ideas. Of these we have still 
some remains:-^!. Parts of the eighteen 
sculptured metopes, together with the frieze 
of the small sides of the cella of the temple of 
Theseus. Ten of the metopes represent the 
exploits of Hercules, and the eight others 
those of Theseus. The figures in the frieze 
are manifestly gods, but their meaning is un- 
certain. Casts of these figures are in the 
British Museum. 2. A considerable number 
of the metopes of the Parthenon, which are 
all adorned with reliefs in marble, a great 
part of the frieze of the cella, some colossal 
figures, and a number of fragments of the 
two pediments of this temple. The greater 



part of these works is now in the British 
Museum, where they are collected under the 
name of the Elgin Marbles. Besides the 
sculptures of these temples, there are also 
similar ornaments of other temples extant, 
which show the influence which the school of 
Phidias exercised in various parts of Greece. 
Of these the most important are, the Phigalian 
marbles, which belonged to the temple of Apollo 
Epicurius, built about 436 b. c, by Ictiniis. 
They were discovered in 1812, and consist of 
twenty-three plates df marble belonging to 
the inner frieze of the cella. They are now 
in the British Museum. The subjects repre- 
sented in them are fights with Centaurs and 
Amazons, and one plate shows Apollo and 
Artemis drawn in a chariot by stags. About 
the same time that the Attic school rose 
to its highest perfection under Phidias, the 
school of Argos was likewise raised to its 
summit by Polycletus. The art of making 
bronze statues of athletes was carried by him 
to the greatest perfection : ideal youthful and 
manly beauty was the sphere in which he ex- 
celled. One of his statues, a youthful Dory- 
phorus, was made with such accurate obser- 
vation of the proportions of the parts of the 
body, that it was looked upon by the ancient 
artists as a canon of rules on this point. 
Myron of Eleutherae, about 432 b. c, adhered 
to a closer imitation of nature than Polycle- 
tus, and as fieur as the impression upon the 
senses was concerned, his works were most 
pleasing. The cow of Myron in bronze was 
celebrated in all antiquity. The change which 
took, place after the Peloponnesian war in the 
public mind at Athens could not fail to show 
its influence upon the arts also. It was espe- 
cially Scopas of Faros and Praxiteles of 
Athens, about one generation after Myron 
and Polycletus, who gave the reflex of their 
time in their productions. Their works ex- 
pressed the softer feelings and an excited state 
of mind, such as would make a strong im- 
pression upon and captivate the senses of the 
beholders. Both were distinguished as sculp- 
tors in marble, and both worked in the same 
style ; the legendary circles to which most of 
their ideal productions belong are those of 
Dionysus and Aphrodite, a fact which also 
shows the character of the age. Cephisso- 
dorus and Timarchus were sons of Praxiteles. 
There were several works of the former at 
Rome in the time of Pliny ; he made his art 
subservient to passions and sensual desires. 
Most of the above-mentioned artists, however 
widely their works differed from those of the 
school of Phidias, may yet be regarded as 
having only continued and developed its 
principles of art in a certain direction ; but 
towards the end of this peiiod Euphranorand 
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Lysippas of SioyoB carried out the principles 
of the Argire school of Polycletus. Their 
principal object was to represent the highest 
poesihie degree oi physical beauty and of ath- 
letio and heroic power. The chief oharacter- 
istio of Lysippos and his school is a close 
imitation of nature, which eren contrived to 
represent bodily defects in some interesting 
manner, as in his statues of Alexander. 

IV. Fourth Period, from 336 to 146 B.C. — 
During the first fifty years of this period 
the schoc^ of Praxiteles and Lysippus con- 
tinued to flourish, especially in works of 
bronze; but after this time bronze statues 
were seldom made, until the art was carried 
on with new vigour at Athens about the 
end of the period. The school of Lysippus 
gave rise to that of Rhodes, where his dis- 
ciple Chares formed the most celebrated 
among the hundred colossal statues of the 
•un. It was seventy cubits high, and partly 
of metal. It stood near the tiarbour, and was 
thrown down by an earthquake about 225 
B.C. Antiquarians assign to this part of the 
%urth period several very beautiful works 
still extant, as the magnificent group of Lao- 
coon and his sons, which was' discovered in 
1506 near the baths of Titus, and is at present 
at Rome. This is, next to the Niobe, the most 
beautiM group among the extant works of 
ancient art ; it was according to Pliny the 
w<M-k of three Rhodian artists : Agesander, 
Polydorus, and Athenodorus. The celebrated 
Famesian bull is likewise the work of two 
Rhodian artists, Apollonius and Tauriscus. 
In the various kingdoms which arose out of 
the conquests of Alexander the arts were 
more or less cultivated. Not only were the 
great master-works of former times copied to 
adorn the new capitals, but new schools of 
artists sprang up in several of them. At 
Pergamus the celebrated groups were com- 
posed which represented the victories of Atta- 
ins and Eumenes over the Gauls. It is 
believed by some that the so-called dying 
gladiator at Rome is a statue of a Gaul, which 
originally belonged to one of these groups. 
The Borghe^e gladiator in the Louvre is sup- 
posed to be the work of an Ephesian Agasias, 
and to have originally formed a part of such a 
battle-scene. About the close of this period, 
and for more than a century afterwards, the 
Romans, in the conquest of the countries 
where the arts had fiourished, made it a 
regular practice to carry away the works of 
art. The triumphs over Philip, Antiochus, 
the Aetolians, the Gauls in Asia, Perseus, 
Pseudo-Philip, and above all the taking of 
Corinth, and subsequently the victories over 
Mithridates and Oeopatra, filled the Roman 
temples and porticoes with the greatest 



variety of works of art. The sacrUegionu 
plunder of temples and the carrying away of 
the sacred statues ftrom the public sanetoaxiea 
became afterwards a common imM^tice. The 
manner in which Yerres acted in Sicily is bat 
one kA many instances of the extent to which 
these robberies were carried on. The em- 
perors, especially Augustus, Caligula, and 
Nero, followed these examples, and the im- 
mense number of statues which, notwith- 
standing all this, remained at Rhodes, Del|^ 
Athens, and (Mympia, is truly astoniiihing. — 
We can only briefly advert to the history of 
statuary among the Etruscans and Ronuuis 
down to the year 146 b.c. The Etruscans 
were on the whole an industrious and enter- 
prising people. With the works of Oredan 
art they must have become acquainted at aa 
early time through their intercourse with the 
Greeks of southern Italy, whoee infloenee 
upon the art of the Etruscans is evident ia 
nimierous cases. The whole rang« of tiw 
fine arts was cultivated by the Etmaeans at 
an early period. Statuary in clay (whkh 
here supplied the place of wood, f^ova, used 
in Greece) and in bronze appears to have 
acquired a high degree of perfection. In 367 
B. c. no fewer than 2000 bronze statues aie 
said to have existed at Yolsinii, and nmnenms 
works of Etruscan art are still extant, whidi 
show great vigour and life, though they do 
not possess a very high degree of beauty. 
Some of their statues are worked in a Greek 
style ; others are of a character peculiar to 
themselves, and entirely different fnnn works 
of Grecian art, being stiff and ugly : others 
again are exaggerated and forced in their 
movements and attitudes, and resemble the 
figures which we meet with in the repre- 
sentations of Asiatic nations. The Bomaas 
previously to the time of the first Tarquia 
are said to have had no images of the gods ; 
and for a long time afterwards their statues 
of gods in clay or wood were made by Etna- 
can artists. During the early part of the 
republic the works executed at Rome were 
alt<^:ether of a useftd and practical, and not 
of an ornamental character; and stata ar y wa s 
in consequence little cultivated. But in tiie 
course of time the senate and the people, as 
well as foreign states which desired to ahow 
their gratitude to some Roman, b^an to 
erect bronze statues to distinguished persoBS 
in the Forum and other places. 

y. Fifth Period, from b. o. U^tothifM 
of the Western Empire, — During this period 
Rome was the capital of nearly the whole of 
the ancient world, not tluough its intellectoal 
superiority, but by its military and politieai 
power. But it nevertheless became the eentre 
of art and literature, as the artists 
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thither from all parts of the empire for 
the purpose of seeking employment in the 
houses of the gr^eat. The mass of the peo« 
pie, however, had as little taste for and were 
as little concerned about the arts as ever. 
In the time of Nero, who did much for the 
arts, we meet with Zenodorus, a founder of 
metal statues, who was commissioned by the 
emperor to execute a colossal statue of 110 
feet high, representing Nero as the Sun. In 
the reign of Hadrian the arts seem to begin 
a new aera. He himself was undoubtedly a 
real lover of art, and encouraged it not only 
at Rome, but in* Greece and Asia Minor. 
The great Villa of Hadrian below Tivoli, the 
ruins of which cover an extent of ten Roman 
miles in circumference, was richer in works 
of art than any other place in Italy. Here 
more works of art have been dug out of the 
ground than anywhere else within the same 
compass. Some statues executed at this time 
are worthy of the highest admiration. Fore- 
most among these stand the statues and busts 
of Antinous, for whom the emperor enter- 
tained- a passionate partiality, and who was 
represented in innumerable works of art. 
The colossal bust of Antinous in the Louvre 
is reckoned one of the finest works of ancient 
art, and is placed by some critics on an 
equality with the best works that Greece has 
produced. There are also some very good 
works in red marble which are referred to 
this period, as that material is not known to 
have been used before the age of Hadrian. 
Ab the arts had received such encouragement 
and brought forth such fruits in the reign of 
Hadrian, the effects remained visible for some 
time during the reigns of the Antonines. 
The firieze of a temple, which the senate 
caused to be erected to Antoninus Pius and 
Faustina, is adorned with griffins and vessels 
of very exquisite workmanship. The best 
among the extant works of this time are the 
equestrian statue of M. Aorelius of gilt 
bronze, which stands on the Capitol, and the 
column of M. Aurelius with reliefs represent- 
ing scenes of his war against the Marco- 
manni. After the time of the Antonines the 
symptoms of decline in the arts became more 
and more visible. The most numerous works 
continued to be busts and statues of the em- 
perors, but the best among them are not free 
from affectation and mannerism. In the time 
of Caracalla many statues were made, espe- 
cially of Alexander the Great. Alexander 
Severus was a great admirer of statues, not 
from a genuine love of art, but because he 
delighted in the representations of great and 
good men. The reliefs on the triumphal 
arch of Septimius Severus, representing his 
victories over the Fnrthians, Arabs, and Adia- 



benians, have scarcely any artistic merits. 
Art now declined with great rapidity : busts 
and statues were more seldom made than 
before, and are awkward and poor ; the hair 
is frequently indicated by nothing else but 
holes bored in the stone. The reUefk on the 
sarcophagi gradually become monotonous and 
lifeless. The reliefs on the arch of Constan- 
tine, which are not taken from that of Trajan, 
are perfectly rude and worthless, and those 
on the column of Theodosius were not better. 
Before concluding, it remains to say a few 
words on the destruction of ancient works of 
art. During the latter part of the reign of 
Constantine many statues of the gods were 
destroyed, and not long after his time a sys- 
tematic destruction began, which under Theo- 
dosius spread to all parts of the empire. The 
spirit of destruction, however, was not di- 
rected against works of art in general and as 
such, but only against the pagan idols. The 
opinion, therefore, which is entertained by 
some, that the losses we have sustained in 
works of ancient art, are mainly attributable 
to the introduction of Christianity, is too 
sweeping and general. Of the same cha- 
racter is another opinion, accordiag to which 
the final decay of ancient art was a consequence 
of the spiritual nature of the new religion. 
The coincidence of the general introduction 
of Christianity with the decay of the arts is 
merely accidental. That the early Christians 
did not despise the arts as such, is dear fh>m 
several facts. We know that they erected 
statues to their martyrs, of which we have a 
specimen in that of St. Hippolytus in tiie 
Vatican library. The numerous works, lastly, 
which have been found in the Christian cata- 
combs at Rome, might alone be a sufficient 
proof that the early Christians were not hos- 
tile towards the representation of the heroes 
of their religion in works of art. In fact, 
Christianity during the middle ages became 
as much the mother of the arts of modem 
times, as the religion of Greece was the mo- 
ther of ancient art. Another very general 
and yet incorrect notion is, that the northern 
barbarians after the conquest of Rome inten- 
tionally destroyed works of art. This opinion 
is not supported by any of the contemporary 
historians, nor is it at all probable. The bar- 
barians were only anxious to carry with 
them the most precious treasures in order to 
enrich themselves ; a statue must have been 
an object of indifference to them. What pe- 
rished, perished naturally by the circum- 
stances and calamities of the times. In times 
of need bronze statues were melted down and 
the material used for other purposes ; marble 
statues were f^quently broken to pieces and 
used for building materials. If we consider 
2 A 
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the history of Rome during the first centuries 
after the conquest of Italy by the Germans, 
we hare every reason to wonder that so, 
many specimens of ancient art have come 
down to our times. The greatest destruction, 
at one time, of ancient works of art is sup- 
posed to have occurred at the taking of C!on- 
stantinople, in the beginning of the thirteenth 
centnry. Among the few works saved from 
this devastation are the celebrated bronze 
horses which now decorate the exterior of 
St. Mark's church at Venice. They have 
been ascribed, but without sufficient au- 
thority, to Lysippus. 

STILUS or STYLUS is in aU probability 
the same word with the Greek orwAos, and 
conveys the general idea of an object taper- 
ing like an architectural column. It signi- 
fies, (1) An iron instrument, resembling a 
pencil in size and shape, used for writing 
upon waxed tablets. At one end it was 
sharpened to a point for scratching the 
characters upon the wax, while the other 
end, being fiat and circular, served to render 
the surface of the tablets smooth again, and 
so to obliterate what had been written. 




Stilus. (Muaeo Borboniuo, vol. vi. tar. 85.) 

Thus, vertere stilum means to eraser and 
hence to correct. The stylus was also termed 
ffrapkiurn, and the case in which it was kept 
graphiarium. — (2) A sharp stake or spike 
placed in pitfalls before an entrenchment, 
to embarrEtss the progress of an attacking 
enemy. 

STIPENDIlRII. The stipendiariae urbes 
of the Roman provinces were so denominated, 
as being subject to the payment of a fixed 
money-tribute, stipendiumj in contradistinc- 
tion to the vectigales, who paid a certain 
portion as a tenth or twentieth of the pro- 
duce of their lands, their cattle, or customs. 
The word stipendium was used to signify the 
tribute paid, as it was originally imposed for 
and afterwards appropriated to the purpose 
of ftimishing the Roman soldiers with pay. 
The condinon of the urbes stipendiariae is 



generally thought to have been more honoor- 
able than that of the vectigales, but the dis- 
tinction between the two terms was not 
always observed. - The word stipendiarins is 
also applied to a person who receives a fixed 
salary or pay, as a stipendiarius tniles. 

STIPENdIuM, a pension or pay, from 
ttipetn and pendo, because before silver was 
coined at Rome the copper money in use was 
paid by weight and not by tale. According 
to livy, the practice of giving pay to the 
Roman soldiers was not introduced till B.C. 
405, on the occasion of the taking of Tazia- 
cina or Anxnr. It is probable, however, that 
they received pay before this time, but, smoe 
it was not paid regularly, its first institutiao 
was referred to this year. In b.c. 408 a 
certain amoimt of pay was assigned to the 
knights also, or Eauirss, p. 156, b. This, 
however, had reference to the citizens who 
possessed an equestrian fortune, but had no 
horse [equtu publieus) assigned to than bj 
the state, for it had always been customaiy 
for the knights of the 18 centuries to recdTe 
pay out of the common treasury, in the shape 
of an allowance for the purchase of a Imr^ 
and a yearly pension of 2000 asses for its 
keep. [Abs EaxTESTBE*, Ass Hobbsasium.] 
In the time of the republic the pay of a 
legionary soldier amounted to two oboli, or 
S| asses ; a centurion r^^ived double, and 
an eques or horseman triple. Polybius states 
that foot soldiers also received in com eTCiy 
month an allowance {demensum) of § of an 
Attic medimnus, or about 2 bushels of wheat: 
the horsemen 7 medimni of barley and 2 of 
wheat. The infantry of the allies recared 
the same allowance as the Roman : the horse- 
men 1^ medimni of wheat and 5 of bariey. 
But there was this diflference, that the allied 
forces received their allowances as a gra- 
tuity ; the Roman soldiers, on the contrary, 
had deducted from their pay the money valne 
of whatever they received in com, armour, 
or clothes. There was Indeed a law passed 
by C. Gracchus, which provided that besides 
their pay the soldiers should receive from 
the treasury an allowance for clothes; tat 
this law seems either to have been repealed 
or to have fedlen into disuse. The pay was 
doubled for the legionaries by Julius Caesar 
before the civil war. He also gave them 
com whenever he had the means, without 
any restrictions. Under Augustus it appears 
to have been raised to 10 asses a day (three 
times the original sum). It was still fiir- 
ther increased by Domitian. The praetorian 
cohorts received twice as much as the 
legionaries. 

STOLA, a female dress worn over the 
tunic ; it came as low as the ankles or feet, 
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and was fastened round the body by a girdle, 
leaving above the breast broad folds. The 
tunic did not reach much below the knee, 
but the essential distinction between the tunic 
and stola seems to have been that the latter 
always had an instita or flounce sewed to 
the bottom and reaching to the instep. Over 
the stola the palla or pallium was worn 
[Pallivx], as we see in the cut annexed. 
The stola was the characteristic dress of the 
Boman matrons, as the toga was of the 
Homen men. Hence the meretrices were 
not allowed to wear it, but only a dark- 
coloured toga ; and accordingly Horace speaks 
of the matrona in contradistinction to the 
togata. For the same reason, women who 
had been divorced from their husbands on 
accoimt of adultery, were not allowed to wear 
the stola, but only the toga. 




StoK female dress (Miueo Borboaico, vol. lii. tav, 87.) 

STRATEGUS (orpaTTryjfe), general. This 
office and title seems to have been more 
especially peculiar to the democratic states 
of ancient Greece : we read of them, for 
instance, at Athens, Tarentum, Syracuse, 
Argos, and Thurii; and when the tyrants of 
the Ionian cities in Asia Minor were deposed 
by Aristagoras, he established strategi in 
their room, to act as chief magistrates. The 
strategi at Athens were instituted after the 
remodelling of the constitution by Clisthenes, 
to discharge the duties which had in former 
times been performed either by the king or 
the archon polemarchus. They were ten in 
number, one for each of the ten tribes, and 
chosen by the suffrages (xeiporoi'Mt) of the 
people. Before entering on their duties they 
were required to submit to a docimasia, or 
examination of their character ; and no one 
was ehgible to the office unless he had legiti- 
mate children, and was possessed of landed 



property in Atiica. They were, as their name 
denotes, entrusted with the command on mili- 
tary expeditions, with the superintendence of 
all warlike preparations, and with the regu- 
lation of all matters in any way connected 
with the war department of the state. They 
levied and enlisted the soldiers, either per- 
sonally or with the assistance of the tdxiorchs. 
They were entrusted with the collection and 
management of the property taxes (eur^opot) 
raised for the purposes of war ; and also pre- 
sided over the courts of justice in which any 
disputes connected with this subject or the 
trierarchy were decided. They nominated 
from year to year persons to serve as 
trierarchs. They had the power of con- 
vening extraordinary assemblies of the people 
in cases of emergency. But their most im- 
portant trust was the command in war, and 
it depended upon circumstances to how many 
of the number it was given. At Marathon 
all the ten were present, and tiie chief com- 
mand came to each of them in turn. The 
archon polemarchus also was there associated 
with them, and, according to the ancient 
custom, his vote in a council of war was 
equal to that of any of the generals. Usually, 
however, three only were sent out; one of 
these (rpiTos avrds) was considered as the 
commander-in-chief, but his colleagues had 
an equal voice in a council of war. The 
military chiefs of the Aetolian and Achaean 
leagues were also called strategi. The 
Achaean strategi had the power of convening 
a general assembly of the league on extra- 
ordinary occasions. Greek writers on Ro- 
man affairs give the name of strata to the 
praetors. 

STR£NA, a present given on a festive 
day, and for the sake of good omen. It was 
chiefly applied to a new year's gift, to a 
present made on the calends of January. In 
accordance with a senatusconsultum, new 
year's gifts had to be presented to Augustus 
in the Capitol, even when he was absent. 

STRIGIL^ [Balneum.] 

STRSPHIUM (Totvta, rtuv^iovt air66t<r- 
fJM9)j a girdle or belt worn by women round 
the breast and over the inner tunic or che- 
mise. It appears to have been usually made 
of leather. 

BTUPRUM. [Adultebium.] 

SUBSIGNlNI, privileged soldiers in the 
time of the empire, who fought under a 
standard by themselves, and did not form 
part of tiie legion. They seem to have been 
the same as the vexillarii. 

SUFFRlGIA SEX. [Eaurrxs.] 

SUFFRAgIum, a vote. At Athens the 
voting in the popular assemblies and the 
courts of justice was either by show of hand's 
2 ▲ 2 
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(Xtiporor^) or by ballot C^*^^). Respecting 
the mode of voting at Borne, see Comitza, p. 
107, and Lsoss Tabkluluab. 

BUGOESTUS, means in general any ele- 
vated place made of materials heaped up 
{tub and gero), and is specially applied : ( 1 ) 
To the stage or pulpit fh>m which the orators 
addressed the people in the comitia. [Rob- 
TBA.] — (S) To the elevation from which a 
general addressed the soldiers. — (8) To the 
elevated seat from which the emperor beheld 
the public games, also called eubictUum. 

[CUBICULVX.] 

SUOVETAURILIA. [SAcaiFicitJM, p. 825 ; 
LusTKATio ; and woodcut on p. 343.] 

SUPPARUM^ [Navis, p. 267, 6.] 

SUPPLICATIO, a solemn thanksgiving or 
supplication to the gods, decreed by the se- 
nate, when all the temples were opened, and 
the statues of the gods frequently phuxd in 
public upon couches (ptUtnnaria), to which 
the people offered up their thanksgivings and 
prayers. [Lectistebniuk.] A mpplicatio ^as 
decreed for two different reasons. 1. As a 
thanksgiving, when a great victory had been 
gained: it was usually decreed as soon as 
official intelligence of the victory had been 
received by a letter ftrom the general in com- 
mand. The number of days during which it 
was to last was proportioned to the import- 
ance of the victory. Sometimes it was decreed 
for only one day, but more commonly for 
three or five days. A supplication of ten 
days was first decreed in honour of Pompey 
at the conclusion of the war with Mithridates, 
and one of fifteen days after the victory over 
the Belgae by Caesar, an honour which had 
never been granted to any one before. Sub- 
sequently a supplicatio of twenty days was 
decreed after his conquest of Yercii^etorix. 
A supplicatio was usually regarded as a pre- 
lude to a triumph, but it was not always 
followed by one. This honour was conferred 
upon Cicero on account of his suppression of 
the conspiracy of Catiline, which had never 
been decreed to any one before in a civil ca- 
pacity {togattu). — 2. A supplicatio^ a' solemn 
supplication and humiliation, was also decreed 
in times of public danger and distress, and on 
account of prodigies, to avert the anger of 
the gods. 

STCOPHANTfiS (oviccx^kuttjO. At an early 
period in Attic history a law was made pro- 
hibiting the exportation of figs. Whether it 
was made in a time of dearth, or through 
the foolish policy of preserving to the natives 
the most valuable of their productions, we 
cannot say. It appears, however, that the 
law continued in force long after the cause of 
its enactment, or the general belief of its 
utility, had ceased to exist; and Attic fig- 



growers exported their fruit in spite <rf pro- 
hibitions and penalties. To inform against 
a man for so doing was considered harsh and 
vexatious ; as all people are apt to think that 
obsolete statutes may be infringed with im- 
punity. Hence the term ovko^kutco', which 
originally signified to lay an information 
against another for exporting figs, came to 
be applied to all ill-natured, malicious, ground- 
less, and vexatious accusations. Sycophamia 
in the time of Aristophanes and Demosthenes 
designated a person of a peculiar class, not 
capable of being described by any single word 
in our lang^uage, but well understood and 
appreciated by an Athenian. He had not 
much in common with our sycophant, bat 
was a happy compound of the common bar- 
rator, informer, pettifogger, busybody, rogue, 
liar, and slanderer. The Athenian law pa- 
mitted any citizen Qjhv fiovXofievov) to grn 
information against public offenders, and 
prosecute them in courts of justice. It was 
the policy of the legislator to encourage the 
detection of crime, and a reward (such as 
half the penalty) was frequently given to the 
successM accuser. Such a power, with soeh 
a temptation, was likely to be abused, unless 
checked by the force of public opinicm, m 
the vigilance of the judicial tribunals. Un- 
fortunately, the character of the Athenian 
democracy and the temper of the judges 
furnished additional incentives to the in- 
former. Eminent statesmen, orators, ge- 
nerals, magistrates, and all persons of wealth 
and infiuence were regarded with jealousy 
by the people. The more causes came into 
court, the more fees accrued to the judges, 
and fines and confiscations enriched the 
public treasury. The prosecutor therefore in 
public causes, as weU as the plaintiff in ciTfl, 
was looked on with a more favourable eye 
than the defendant, and the chances of sue- 
cess made the employment a lucrative one. 
It was not always necessary to go to trial, 
or even to commence l^al proceedings. 
The timid defendant was glad to compromise 
the cause, and the conscious delinquent to 
avert the threat of a prosecution, by paying 
a sum of money to his opponent. Thriving 
informers found it not very difficult to pro- 
cure witnesses, and the profits were divided 
between them. 

STLAE (ffvAot). "When a Greek state, or 
any of its members, had received an injury or 
insult from some other state or some of its 
members, and the former was unwilling, or 
not in a condition, to declare open war, it 
was not unusual to give a commission, or 
gprant public authority to individuals to niake 
reprisals. This was called iniXat, or <ruA«, 
SMvai. This ancient practice may be o«a- 
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pared with the modem one of granting letters 
of marque and reprisal. 

SYLLOGEIS (avAXoYeis), usually called 
SvAAoyei; tov £^/xov, or the Collectors of the 
People, were special commissioners at Athens, 
■who made out a list of the property of the 
oligarchs previously to its confiscation. 

8YMB0LAE0N, StNALLAGMA, SYN- 
TH£C£ (avftp6k(uoiy, owoAAayjuia, ow^in)), 
are all words used to signify a contract, but 
are distinguishable from one another. Sv/x- 
fioXcuov is used of contracts and bargains 
between private persons, and peculiarly of 
loans of money. Thus, <TvitfiaXtZv tis avSpd- 
9ro£ov is, to lend upon the security of a slave. 
J.vvdXXayfia signifies any matter negotiated 
or transacted between two or more persons, 
whether a contract or anything else. Xvv 
Bijicri is used of more solemn and important 
contracts, not only of those made between 
private individuals, but also of treaties and 
conventions between kings and states. 

SYMPOSIUM C<TviJLir6<nav, comissaHo, eon- 
vivium)t a drinking-party. The symposium 
must be distinguished from the deipnon (Setir- 
yov)j for though drinking almost always fol- 
lowed a dinner-i>arty, yet the former was 
regarded as entirely distinct from the latter, 
was regulated by different customs, and fre- 
quentiy received the addition of many guests, 
who were not present at the dinner. For 
the Greeks did not usually drink at their 
dinner, and it was not tiU the conclusion of 
the meal that wine was introduced. Sym- 
posia were very frequent at Athens. Their 
enjoyment was heightened by agreeable con- 
versation, by the introduction of music and 
dancing, and by games and amusements of 
various kinds : sometimes, too, philosophical 
subjects were discussed at them. The sym- 
posia of Plato and Xenophon give us a lively 
idea of such entertainments at Athens. The 
name itself shows, that the enjoyment of 



drinking was the main object of the sym- 
posia : wine from the juice of the grape (olvos 
dfiireAivo«) was the only drink partaken of by 
the Greeks, with the exception of water. 
The wine was almost invariably mixed with 
water, and to drink it unmixed ioKparov) was 
conisidered a characteristic of barbarians. 
The mixture was made in a large vessel 
■called the C&ateb, from which it was con- 
veyed into the drinking-cups. The guests at 
a symposium reclined on couches, and were 
crowned with garlands of flowers. A master 
of the revels (opxwi' rqs woo-etDS, avfi'oxKrCapxot, 
or ^oo-tAevs) was usually chosen to conduct 
the symposium, whose commands the whole 
company had to obey, and who regulated the 
whole order of the entertalmuent, proposed 
the amusements, &c. The some practice 
prevailed among the Romans, and their sym- 
posiarch was called Magistery or Rex Con- 
viviif or the Arbiter Bibendi. The choice 
was generally determined by the throwing of 
astragali or tali. The proportion in which 
the wine and water were mixed was fixed by 
him, and also how much each of the com- 
I>any was to drink, for it was not usually 
left to the option of each of the company to 
drink as much or as little as he pleased. 
The cups were always carried round from 
right to left (enrl fie^ux), and the same order 
was observed in the conversation, and in 
everything that took place in the entertain- 
ment. The company frequently drank to the 
health of one another, and each did it e^e- 
cially to the one to whom he handed the 
same cup. Bespecting the games and amuse- 
ments by which the symposia were enlivened, 
it is unnecessary to say much here, as most 
of them are .described in separate articles in 
this work. Enigmas or riddles (olvtyfiaTo 
or ypi<^i) were among the most usual and 
favourite modes of diversion. Each of the 
company proposed one in turn to his right- 
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- hand ndghboor ; if he solved it, he was re- 
warded with a crown, a garland, a cake, or 
something of a similar kind, and sometimes 
with a kiss ; if he failed, he had to drink a 
cap of unmixed wine, or of wine mixed with 
salt water, at one draught. The oottahoe 
was also another favourite game at symposia, 
and was played at in various ways. [Cot- 
tabus.] Bepresentations of symposia are 
very common on ancient vases. Two guests 
usually reclined on each couch (tXCvriX as 
is explained on p. 95, but sometimes there 
were five persons on one couch. A drinking- 
party among the Bomans was sometimes 
called eonviviumf but the word eomis$atio 
more nearly corresponds to the Greek sym- 
posium. [Ck>xi8SATio.] The Romans, how- 
ever, usually drank during their dinner 
{coena)f which they ft^quently prolonged 
during many hours, in the later times of the 
republic and under the empire. Their cus- 
toms connected with drinking differed little 
tram those of the Greeks, and have been in- 
cidentally noticed above. 

8TNDICU8 (<nw«uco?), an advoeatet is fre- 
quentiy used as synonymous with the word 
tynegorua (awtfyopoiX to denote any one who 
pleads the cause of another, whether in a 
court of justice or elsewhere, but was pecu- 
liarly applied to those orators who were sent 
by the state to plead the cause of their coun- 
trymen before a foreign tribunaL Aeschines, 
for example, was appointed to plead before 
the Amphictyonio council on the subject of 
the Delian temple; but a certain discovery 
having been made, not very creditable to his 
patriotism, the court of Areiopagus took upon 
themselves to remove him, and appoint Hyi>e- 
rides in Us stead. There were other tyndiei, 
who acted rather as magistrates or judges 
than as advocates, though they probably 
derived their name from the circumstance of 
their being appointed to protect the interests 
of the state. These were extraordinary ftmc- 
tionaries, created from time to time to exer- 
cise a jurisdiction in disputes concerning 
oonfiscated property. 

St^NEDRI (oi;vedpoi), a name given to the 
members of any council, or any body of men 
who sat together to consult or deliberate. 
The congress of Greeks at Salamis is called 
tnviSpvov, Frequent reference is made to the 
general assembly of the Greeks, rh xotvbv rSty 
EAA^Miv <rw&(uoVf at Corinth, Thermopylae, 
or elsewhere. The congress of the states 
belonging to the new Athenian alliance, 
formed after B.C. 377, was called ovv^piov, 
and the deputies <nJv«dpoi, and the sums fur- 
nished by the allies <rvvrafei$, in order to 
avoid the old and hateftil name of 4>^po9 or 
tribute. The name of owApiov was given at 



Athens to any magisterial or official body, as 
to the court of Areiopagus, or to the i^^ioe 
where they transacted business, their board 
or council-room. 

S'tNEGOBUS (ovnjyopos). In eauses of 
importance, wherein the state was materially 
interested, more especially in those which 
were brought before the court upon an t'unrf 
ytX(a, it was usual to appoint public advo- 
cates (called <Tw^yop<H, <h/v6ucotf or xaTiJyopot) 
to manage the prosecution. In ordinary eases 
however the accuser or prosecutor (Konfyo- 
ptK) was a distinct person from the awi^yopos, 
who acted only as auxiliary to him. It 
might be, indeed, that the wyrjyopot per- 
formed the most important part at the trial, 
or it might be that he performed a snbOTdi- 
nate part, making only a short speech in 
support of the prosecution, which was called 
hrikoyof. But however this might be, he 
was in point of law an auxiliary only, and 
was neither entitied to a share of the reward 
(if any) given by the law to a successftil ac- 
cuser, nor liable, on the other hand, to a 
penalty of a thousand drachms, or the an|ua 
consequent upon a failure to get a fifth part 
of the votes. The fee of a drachm (rb owf 
yopiK6v) mentioned by Aristophanes wis 
probably the sum paid to the public advocate 
whenever he was employed on behalf ot the 
state. There appears to have been (at least 
at one period) a regular appointment <rf owf- 
Yopot, ten in number. For what puzpose 
they were appointed, is a matter about whieh 
we have no certain information : but it Ib not 
unreasonable to suppose that these ten <rvnf- 
yopoi were no other than the public advocates 
who were employed to conduct state j^tMS- 
cutions. 

SYNGBAPHfi (<no7pa^), signifies a writ- 
ten contract : whereas ffw^«n} and avufio' 
Aotov do not necessaril/ import that the 
contract is in writing ; and ifioAoyta is, 
strictiy speaking, a verbal agreement. At 
Athens important contracts were usually le- 
duced to writing ; such as leases OuaAi<r««?), 
loans of money, and all executory agree- 
ments, where certain conditions Vere to be 
performed. The whole was contained in a 
littie tablet of wax or wood (/Ji/SAtbv or ypof^' 
fianioVf sometimes double, iiwrvxoi'), which 
was sealed, and deposited with some third 
person, mutually agreed on between the 
parties. 

StNOIKiA (crwouaa).— (1) A festival cele- 
brated every year at Athens on the 16th (tf 
Hecatombaeon in honour of Athena. It wss 
believed to have been instituted by Theseas 
to commemorate the concentration of the 
government of the various towns of Attica 
at Athens. — (S) A house adapted to hold 
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seyeral families, a lodgingr-house, innila, as 
the Bomans would say. The lodging-houses 
were let mostly to foreigners who came to 
Athens on business, and especially to the 
fUroucoi, whom the law did not allow to 
acquire real property, and who therefore 
could not purchase housed of their own. The 
rent was commonly paid by the month. 
Lodging-houses were frequently taken on 
speculation by persons called wvtcXijpot or 
<rra0juu)vxoi, who made a profit by underletting 
them. 

SYNTHESIS, a garment frequently worn 
at dinner, and sometimes also on other occa- 
sions. As it was inconvenient to wear the 
toga at table, on account of its many folds, it 
was customary to have dresses especially ap- 
propriated to this purpose, called vestes cot' 
natoriae^ or eoenatoria, accubitoriOy or synthe- 
ses. The synthesis appears to have been a 
kind of tunic, an indumentum rather than an 
amictus. [Amictus.] That it was, however, 
an easy and comfortable kind of dress, as we 
should say, seems to be evident from its use 
at table above mentioned, and also from its 
Deing worn by aU classes at the Saturna- 
lia, a season of universal relaxation and 
enjo3rment. More than this respecting its 
form we cannot say ; it was usually dyed 
with some colour, and was not white, like the 
toga. 

SYRINX (<n;ptyf), the Pan's pipe, or Pan- 
dean pipe, was the appropriate musical instru- 
ment of the Arcadian and other Grecian 
shepherds, and was regarded by them as the 
indention of Pan, their tutelary god. When 
the Roman poets had occasion to mention it, 
they called it fistula. It was formed in 
general of seven hollow stems of cane or 
reed, fitted together by means of wax, having 
been previously cut to the proper lengths, 
and adjusted so as to form an octave; but 
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sometimes nine were admitted, giving an 
equal number of notes. A syrinx of eight 
reeds is represented on p. 278. 

SYRMA C<rvpixa\ which properly means 
that which is drawn or dragged (from <n^), 
is applied to a dress with a train. It was 
more especially the name of the dress worn 
by the tragic actors, which had a train to it 
trailing upon the ground. Hence we find 
syrma used metaphorically for tragedy itself. 

SYSSlTIA (<rv<r<rcTia). The custom of 
taking the principal meal of the day in 
public prevailed extensively amongst the 
Greeks from very early ages, but more par- 
ticularly in Crete and at Sparta. The Cretan 
name for the syssitia was Andreia (aLvh(ma\ 
the singular of which is used to denote the 
building or public hall where they were 
given. This title aifords of itself a sufficient 
indication that they were confined to men 
and youths only. All the adult citizens par- 
took of the public meals amongst the Cretans, 
and were divided into companies or " messes,*' 
called hetaeriae (erotpuu), or sometimes an^ 
dreia. The syssitia of the Cretans were 
distinguished by simplicity and temperance. 
They always sat at their tables, even in later 
times, when the custom of reclining had been 
introduced at Sparta. In most of the Cretan 
cities, the expenses of the syssitia were de- 
frayed out of the revenues of the public 
lands, and the tribute paid by the perioeci, 
the money arising from which was applied 
partly to the service of the gods, and partly 
to the maintenance of all the citizens, both 
male and female ; so that in this respect 
there might be no diiference between the rich 
and the poor. The Spartan syssitia were in the 
main so similar to those of Crete, that one was 
said to be borrowed from the other. They dif- 
fered from the Cretan in the following respects. 
The expenses of the tables at Sparta were not 
defrayed out of the public revenues, but every 
head of a family was obliged to contribute a 
certain portion at his own cost and charge ; 
those who were not able to do so were excluded 
from the pubUo tables. The guests were 
divided into companies, generally of fifteen 
persons each, and all vacancies were filled up 
by ballot, in which unanimous consent was 
indispensable for election. No persons, not 
even the kings, were excused from attend- 
ance at the public tables, except for some 
satisfactory reason, as when engaged in a 
sacrifice, or a chase, in which latter case the 
individual was required to send a present to 
his table. Each person was supplied with a 
cup of mixed wine, which was filled again 
when required : but drinking to excess was 
prohibited at Sparta as well as in Crete. 
The repast was of a plain and simple cha- 
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raoter, &nd the contribution of each member 
of a mess (^i2tnT«) was settled by law. The 
principal dish was the black broth OUAa$ 
^M^), with pork. Moreover, the entertain- 
ment was enlivened by cheerful conversation, 
thoogh on public matters. Singing also was 
frequently introduced. " The arrangements 
were under the superintendence of the po- 
lemarchs. 



miBELLA, dim. of TABtJLA, a billet or 
X tablet, with which each citizen and judex 
voted in the comitia and courts of justice. 
For details see pp. 107, 236. . 

TABELLArIuS, a letter-carrier. As the 
lUnnans had no public post, they were obliged 
to employ special messengers, who were called 
tabellariif to convey their letters {tabellaey 
literae)^ when they had not an opportunity 
of sending them otherwise. 

TABERNACIJLUM. [Templvm.] 

TABLINUM. [Domxjs.] 

TABULAE. This word properly means 
planks or boards, whence it is applied to 
several objects, as gaming-tables, pictures, 
but more especially to tablets used for writing. 
Generally, tabulae and tabelUte signify waxen 
tablets [tabulae ceratae)^ which were thin 
pieces of wood, usually of an oblong shape, 
covered over with wax {cera). The wax was 
written on by means of the stilus. These 
tabulae were sometimes made of ivory and 
citron-wood, but generally of the wood of a 
more common tree, as the beech, fir, &c. The 
outer sides of the tablets consisted merely of 
the wood ; it was only the inner sides that 
were covered over with wax. They were 
fastened together at the back by means of 
wires, which answered the purpose of hinges, 
so that they opened and shut like our books ; 
and to prevent the wax of one tablet rubbing 
against the wax of the other, there was a 
raised margin around each, as is clearly seen 
in the woodcut on p. 354. There were 
sometimes two, three, four, five, or even 
more, tablets fastened together in the above- 
mentioned manner. Two such tablets were 
called diptycha (BCirrvxa.\ which merely 
means " twice-folded " (from utuo-ow, " to 
fold"), whence we have wtvictiov, or with 
the T omitted, iruicrtov. The Latin word pu- 
gillaresy which is the name frequently given 
to tablets covered with wax, may perhaps be 
connected with the same root, though it is 
usually derived from puffillusy because they 
were small enough to be held in the hand. 
Three tablets fastened together were called 
triptycha ; in the same way we also read of 
pentaptycha, and oipolyptycha or multiplices 



(oerae). The pages of these tablets were 
frequently caUed by the name of cerae alone ; 
thus we read of prima cera, altera eera, 
"first page," "second page." In tablets 
containing important legal documents, esp^ 
cially wills, the outer edges were piereed 
through with boles {foramina) , through 
which a triple thread {linum) was passed, 
and upon which a seal was then placed. 
This was intended to guard against forgrary, 
and if it was not done such documents were 
null and void. Waxen tablets were used 
among the Romans for almost every species 
of writing, where great len^h was not re- 
quired. Thus letters were frequently wr i t te n 
upon them, which were secured by being 
fastened together with packthread and sealed 
with wax. Legal documents, and especially 
wills, were almost always written on waxen 
tablets. Such tablets were also used for ac- 
counts, in which a person entered what he 
received and expended {tahtUae or coie* 
accepti et expensi), whence novae tabulae 
mean an abolition of debts either wholly or 
in part. The tablets used in voting in the 
comitia and the courts of justice were also 
called tabulae^ as well as tabeUae. [Tabklla.] 

TABULARII were notaries or accountants, 
who are first mentioned under this name in 
the time of the empire. Public notaries, 
who had the charge of public documoits, 
were also called tabularii. They were first 
established by M. Antoninus in the provinces, 
who ordained that the births of all children 
were to be announced to the tabularii within 
thirty days frt>m the birth. 

TABULARIUM, a place where the public 
records {tabulae publieae) were kept. These 
records were of various kinds, as for instance 
senatusconsulta, tabulae censoriae, r^pstos 
of births, deaths, of the names of those who 
assumed the toga virilis, &c. There were 
various tabularia at Rome, all of which were 
in temples; we find mention made of ta- 
bularia in the temples of the Nymphs, of 
Lucina, of Juventus, of Libitina, of CereK, 
and more especially in that of Saturn, which 
was also the public treasury. 

TAGUS (ravos), a leader or general, was 
more especially the name of the military 
leader of the Thessalians. He is sometimes 
called king (/Soo-iAevs). His conunand was of 
a military rather than of a civil nature, and 
he seems only to have been appointed when 
there was a war or one was apprehendedi 
We do not know the extent of the power 
which the Tagus possessed constitutionally, 
nor the time for which he held the office; 
probably neither was precisely fixed, and de- 
pended on the circumstances of the times 
and the character of the individual. 
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TIiARI A, small wings, fixed to the ancles 
of Hermes and reckoned among his attri- 
butes (ireiiAo, irTT}voir«5iAo«). In many works 
of ancient art they are represented growing 
from his ancles (see cut, p. 63) ; but more 
frequently he is represented with sandals, 
which have wings fastened to them on each 
side oTer the ancles* 




Talaria. (From a Statue of Hermes at Napln.) 

TALASSIO. [MATRiMOimrM.] 

TALENTUM (toAoktoi') meant originally 
a balance [Libra], then the substance 
weighed, and lastly and commonly a certain 
weight, the talent. The Greek system of 
money, as well as the Roman [As], was 
founded on a reference to weight. A cer- 
tain weight of silver among the Greeks, as 
of copper among the Romans, was used as a 
representative of a value, which was origin- 
ally and generally that of the metal itself. 
The talent therefore and its divisions are 
denominations of money as well as of weight. 
The Greek system of weights contained four 
principal denominations, which, though dif- 



ferent in different thnes and places, and even 
at the same place for different substances, 
always bore the same relation to each other. 
These were the talent (toAovtoi/), which was 
the largest, then the mina (j^^a), the drachma 
(SpaxM), and the obolus (o^oAos). [See 
Tables.] The Attic and Aeginetan were the 
two standards of money most in use in Greece. 
Tlie Attic mina was 41. Is. 3(2., and the talent 
2432. I5s. The Aeginetan mina was 5/. 14«. 7d., 
and the talent 843/. 15». The Euboic talent 
was of nearly the same weight as the Attic. 
A much smaller talent was in use for gold. 
It was equal to six Attic drachmae, or about 
f oz. and 71 grs. It was called the gold 
talenty or the Sicilian talent^ from its being 
much used by the Greeks of Italy and Sicily. 
This is the talent always meant when the 
word occurs in Homer. This small talent 
explains the use of the term gi-eat talent 
{magnum talentum), which we find in Latin 
authors, for the silver Attic talent was great 
in comparison with this. But the use of the 
word by the Romans is altogether very in- 
exact. Where talents are mentioned in the 
classical writers without any specification of 
the standard, we must generally understand 
the Attic. 

TALIO, from Talis, signifies an equivalent, 
but it is used only in the sense of a punish- 
ment or penalty the same in kind and degree 
as the mischief which the guilty person has 
done to the body of another. Talio, as a 
punishment, was a part of the Mosaic law. 

TALUS (oerrpayoAos), a huckle-bone. The 
huckle-bones of sheep and goats were used 
to play with from the earliest times, princi- 
pally by women and children, occasionally by 
old men. To play at this game was some- 
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timM called wtmkiBlittv, because five bones 
or other objects of a similar kind were em- 
ployed ; and this number is retained among 
ourselres. When the sides of the bone were 
marked with different values, the game be- 
'carne one of chance. [Alea ; Tessera.] The 
two ends were left blank, because the bone 
could not rest upon either of them on account 
of its curvature. The four remaining sides 
were marked with the numbers 1, 3, 4, 6 ; 
1 and 6 being on two opposite ddes, and 
3 and 4 on the other two opposite sides. 
The Greek and Latin names of the numbers 
were as follows : — 1. Moi/as, els, mW, Xto«; 
Ion. Otn} : UniOt VulturitUy cants : 8. Tpta;, 
Ttmio ; 4. Trrpa?, QmUemio ; 6. 'E^<w, ef wt^, 
K^ ; Senio, Two persons played t(^ther 
at this game, using four bones, which they 
threw up into the air, or emptied out of a 
dice-box, and observing the numbers on the 
uppermost sides. The nmnbers on the four 
sides of the four bones admitted of thirty-five 
different combinations. The lowest throw 
of all was four aces {Jacere vultorios qtut- 
tuor). But the value of a throw was not in 
all cases the sum of the four numbers turned 
up. The highest in value was that called 
Ventu, or jactus Venereua, in which the 
numbers cast up were all different, the sum 
of them being only fourteen. It was by ob- 
taining this throw that the king of the feast 
was appointed among the Romans [Stmpo- 
sixtm], and hence it was also called Beuilicus. 
Certain other throws were called by particu- 
lar names, taken from gods, illustrious men 
and women, and heroes. Thus the throw, 
consisting of two aces and two trays, making 
eight, which number, like the jactus Vene- 
reus, could be obtained only once, was de- 
nominated Stesichorua. 

TAMIAE (TOftMti), the treasurers of the 
temples and the revenue at Athens. The 
wealthiest of all the temples at Athens was 
that of Athena on the Acropolis, the treasures 
of which were under the guardianship of ten 
tamiae, who were chosen annually by lot 
from the class of pentacosiomedimnl, and 
afterwards, when the distinction of classes 
had ceased to exist, from among the wealthi- 
est of Athenian citizens. The treasurers of 
the other gods were chosen in like manner ; 
but they, about the 90th Olympiad, were all 
united into one board, while those of Athena 
remained distinct. Their treasury, however, 
was transferred to the same place as that of 
Athena, viz., to the opisthodomus of the 
Parthenon, where were kept not only all the 
treasures belonging to the temples, but also 
the state treasure {wna xp^Mara, as contra- 
distinguished from ''■tpo.')^ under the care of 
the treasurers of Athena. All the ftinds of 



the state were considered as being In a man- 
ner consecrated to Athena; while on the 
other hand the people reserved to themselves 
the right of making use of the sacred mo- 
nies, as well as the other property of the 
temples, if the safety of the state should re- 
quire it. Payments made to the temples 
were received by the treasurers in the pre- 
sence of some members of the' senate, just as 
public monies were by the Ai>odectae; and 
then the treasurers became responsible for 
their safe custody. — The treasurer of the 
revenue (ja^iiaq or eirtfi^ip-v^s t^ icou^ 
irpo<r6Jov) was a more important personage 
than those last mentioned. He was not t 
mere keeper of monies, like them, nor t 
mere receiver, like the apodectae; but t 
general paymaster, who received through the 
apodectae all money which was to be dis- 
bursed for the purposes of the administratiaB 
(except the property-taxes, which were paid 
hito the war-office, and the tribute from the 
allies, which was paid to the hellenotamiae 
[Hellskotamiae]), and then distributed it in 
such manner as he was required to do by the 
law ; the surplus (if any) he paid into the 
war-office or 4;he theoric fund. As this per- 
son knew all the channels in which the 
public money had to fiow, and exerciwdt 
greneral superintendence over the expendi- 
ture, he was competent to give advice to the 
people upon financial measures, with a view 
to improve the revenue, introduce economy, 
and prevent abuses ; he is sometimes called 
TtmCas rrjs fiiotK^tretof, or h eirl t^ Sumb^ 
<reta»s, and may be regarded as a sort of minis- 
ter of finance. He was elected by vote (x«po- 
Toi'ta), and held his office for four years, bat 
was capable of being re-elected. A law, 
however, was passed during the administra- 
tion of Lycurgus, the orator, prohibiting re- 
election ; so that Lycurgus, who is reported 
to have continued in office for twelve years, 
must have held it for the last eight years 
under fictitious names. The power <rf thii 
officer was by no means free from control ; 
inasmuch as any individual was at liberty to 
propose financial measures, or institute crimi- 
nal proceedings for malversation or waste <rf 
the public funds ; and there was an ayrtypa- 
^vs T^s fitouc^o-eti)? appointed to check the 
accounts of his superior. Anciently tiiere 
were persons called Foristae (woptoro*), who 
appear to have assisted the tamiae in some 
part of their duties. The money disbursed 
by the treasurer of the revenue was some- 
times paid directly to the various persons in 
the employ of the government, sometimes 
through subordinate pay offices. Many pub- 
lic functionaries had their own paymasters, 
who were dependent on the treasurer of the 
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revenue, receiving their funds from him, 
and then distributing them in their re- 
spective departments. Such were the rpiTjpo- 
irotoi, Te(xon'OlO^ 6doiroioi, rcu^poiroioi, cire/yic< 
Aiyral I'cwpuav, who received through their 
own tamiae such sums as they required fh>m 
time to time for the prosecution of their 
works. The payment of the judicial fees 
was made by the Colacretae (icwAaxp^ai), 
which, and the providing for the meals in 
the Prytaneium, were the only duties that 
remained to them after the establishment of 
the apodectae by Cleisthenes. The tamiae 
of the sacred vessels (r^f UapdXov and r^ 
S aX n/i cytos) acted not only as treasurers, but 
as trierarchs, the expenses (amounting for 
the two ships t(^ther to about sixteen ta- 
lents) being provided by the state. They 
were elected by vote. Other trierarchs had 
their own private tamiae. — ^The war ftmd at 
Athens (independently of the tribute) was 
provided firom two sources : first, the pro- 
perty-tax (ei<r<^<£), and secondly, the sur- 
plus of the yearly revenue, which remained 
after defraying the expenses of the civil 
administration. Of the ten strategi, who 
were annually elected to preside over the 
war department, one was called arparviyin it 
iwi T^ ^iouci}<re<iK, to whom the management 
of the war fund was entrusted. He had 
under him a treasurer, called the rofiioc rStv 
oTparuarucwv, who gave out the pay of the 
troops, and defrayed all other expenses inci- 
dent to the service. So much of the surplus 
revenue as was not required for the pur- 
poses of war, was to be paid by the treasurer 
of the revenue into the theorio ftmd; of 
which, after the archonship of Euclides, 
special managers were created. [Thsoiuga.] 
— Lastly, we have to notice the treasurers of 
the demi (fi^fuov Tofuou), and those of the 
tribes (^kmv Taiiitu), who had the care of 
the ftinds belonging to their respective com- 
munities, and performed duties analogous 
to those of the state treasurers. The demi, 
as well as the tribes, had their common lands, 
which were usually let to farm. The rents of 
these formed the principal part of their revenue. 
TAXIARCHI (Tof uipx<M), military oflloers 
at Athens, next in rtmk to the strategi. 
They were ten in number, like the strategi, 
one for each tribe, and were elected by vote 
(xcipoToi'iiai). In war each commanded the 
infantry of his own tribe, and they were ft*e- 
quently called to assist the strategi with their 
advice at the war-counoU. In peace they 
assisted the strategi in levying and enlisting 
soldiers, and seem to have also assisted the 
strategi in the discharge of many of their 
other duties. The taxiarchs were so called 
from their commanding taxei$ (raf eif), which 



were the principal divisions of the hoplites 
in the Athenian army. Each tribe (<^vA^j 
formed a taxis. As there were ten tribes, 
there were consequently in a complete Athe- 
nian army ten taxeiSf but the number of men 
contained in each would of course vary ac- 
cording to the importance of the war. Among 
the other Greeks, the taxis was the name of 
a much smaller division of troops. The 
loehus (^x^) among the Athenians was a 
subdivision of the taxis, and the lochagi 
(Aoxa-yoi) were probably appointed by the 
taxiarchs. 

TEGULA (le^pofM)?, dim. K^pafiiiX a roofing- 
tile. Roofing-tiles were originally made, 
like bricks, of baked clay (y^i hrrrvii), Byzes 
of Naxos first introduced tiles of marble 
about the year 620 b. c. A still more ex- 
pensive and magnificent method of roofing 
consisted in the use of tiles made of bronze 
and gilt. At Home the houses were origin- 
ally roofed with shingles, and continued to 
be so down to the time of the war with 
Pyrrhus, when tiles began to supersede the 
old roofing material. 

TEICHOPOII (reixoiroMH), magistrates at 
Athens, whose business it was to build and 
keep in repair the public walls. They ap- 
pear to have been elected by vote (xetpo- 
Tovia), one from each tribe, and probably 
for a year. Funds were put at their dis- 
posal, for which they had their treasurer 
(rafuas) dependent on the treasurer of the 
revenue. They were liable to render an 
account (evOvvn) of their management of 
these funds, and also of their general con- 
duct, like other magistrates. This office 
has been invested with peculiar interest in 
modem times, on account of its having been 
held by Demosthenes, and its having given 
occasion to the famous prosecution of Ctesi- 
phon, who proposed that Demosthenes should 
receive the honour of a crown before he had 
rendered his account according to law. 

TELA (i<rr<is), a loom. Although weav- 
ing was among the Greeks and Romans a 
distinct trade, carried on by a separate class 
of persons (v^dyrai, textores and tsxirioes, 
litUeones)f yet every considerable domestic 
establishment, especially in the country, con- 
tained a loom, together with the whole appa- 
ratus necessary for the working of wool 
{lanificium, raXturiot rakcurwvpyia). [Caijl- 
THTTS.] These occupations were all supposed 
to be carried on under the protection of 
Athena or Minerva, specially denominated 
JSrgane ('Epyaioi). When the farm or the 
palace was sufficiently large to admit of it, a 
portion of it called the histon (l<rn»v) or tsx- 
tritium was devoted to this purpose. The 
work was there principally carried on by 
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female slares {qua8Ulariae)j under the super- 
intendence of the mistress of the house. 
Every thing woven consists of two essential 
parts, the warp and the woof, called in Latin 
stamen and subtegmen, tubUmeny or trama; 
in Greek <rnnJMv and xpoK^. The warp was 
called stamen in Latin (from stare) on ac- 
count of its erect posture iu the loom. The 
corresponding Greek term m-itijuuv, and like- 
wise ioTo?, have evidently the same deriva- 
tion. For the same reason, the very first 
operation in weaving was to set up the loom 
(larw oT^o-oMrtfat) ; and the web or cloth, 
before it was cut down or " descended " from 
the loom, was called vesOs pendens or pen-' 
dula telttf because it hung from the trans- 
verse beam, or Jugum. These particulars 
are all clearly exhibited in the picture of 
Circe's loom given in the annexed cut. We 
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Tela, Loom. (From the Vatican MS. of Virgil.) 

observe in the preceding woodcut, about the 
middle of the apparatus, a transverse rod 
passing through the warp. A straight cane 
was well adapted to be so used, and its appli- 
cation is clearly expressed by Ovid in the 
words stamen secemit arundo. In plain 
weaving it was inserted between the threads 
of the warp so as to divide them into two 
portions, the threads on one side of the rod 
alternating with those on the other side 
throughout the whole breadth of the warp. 
In a very ancient form of the loom there was 
a roller imdemeath the jugimi, turned by a 
handle, and on which the web was wound as 
the work advanced. The threads of the warp, 
besides being separated by a transverse rod 
or plank, were divided into thirty or forty par- 
cels, to each of which a stone was suspended for 
the purpose of keeping the warp in a perpen- 
dicular position, and allowing the necessary 
play to the strokes of the spatha. Whilst 
the comparatively coarse, strong, and much- 
twisted thread designed for the warp was 
thus arranged in parallel lines, the woof re- 
mained upon the spindle [Fusvs], forming a 
spoolf 6o66m, or pen (ttjitj). This was either 
conveyed through the warp without any 
additional contrivance, or it was made to 



revolve in a shuttle (radius). This was 
made of box brought A*om the shores of the 
Euxine, and was pointed at its extremities, 
that it might easily force its way through 
the warp. All that is effected by the shuttle 
is the conveyance of the woof across the 
warp. To keep every thread of the woof in its 
proper place, it is necessary that the threads 
of the warp should be decussated. This was 
done by the leashes, called in Latin lieiOj in 
Greek furoi. By a leash we are to under- 
stand a thread having at one end a loop, 
through which a thread of the warp was 
passed, the other end being fastened to t 
straight rod called liciatoriumf and in Greek 
Ktwiav. The warp, having been divided \rf 
the arundo, as already mentioned, into two 
sets of threads, all those of the same set were 
passed through the loops of the correspond- 
ing set of leashes, and all these leashes were 
fastened at their other end to the same 
wooden rod. At least one set of leashes was 
necessary to decussate the warp, even in the 
plainest and simplest weaving. The number 
of sets was increased according to the com- 
plexity of the pattern, which was calkd 
bilix or triiiXy i^ivrost rpifUTOs, or soAw. 
M^rof, according as the number was two, 
three, or more. The process of axinexiiig 
the leashes to the warp was called ordiri te- 
lamj also licia telae adders, or adneetere. It 
occupied two women at the same time, one 
of whom took in regular succession eadi 
separate thread of the warp, and handed it 
over to the other (iropeu^peiv, vopaSiJorac, or 
TrptKr^pcMT^eu} ; the other, as she received 
each thread, passed it through the loc^ in 
proper order ; an act which we call " enter- 
ing," in Greek fiia^eotfa*. Supposing the warp 
to have been thus adjusted, and the pen or 
the shuttle to have been carried through it, it 
was then decussated by drawing forwards the 
proper rod, so as to carry one set of the threads 
of the warp across the rest, after which the 
woof was shot back again, and by the eooti- 
nual repetition of this process the warp ai^ 
woof were interlaced. Two staves were occa- 
sionally used to fix the rods in such a positian 
as was most convenient to assist the weaver 
in drawing her woof across her warp. After 
the woof had been conveyed by the shuttle 
through the warp, it was driven sometimes 
downwards, as is represented in the woodcut, 
but more commonly upwards. Two different 
instruments were used in this part of the luro- 
cess. The simplest, and probably the most 
ancient, was in the form of a large wooden 
sword [spatha, <nra0ri). The spatha was, how- 
ever, in a great degree superseded by the oomb 
{pecten, #cep*cis), the teeth of which were in- 
serted between the threads of the warp, and 
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thus made by a forcible impulse to drive the 
threads of the woof close together. — The lyre, 
the favourite musical instrument of the 
Greeks, was only known to the Romans as a 
foreign invention. Hence they appear to 
have described its parts by a comparison 
with the loom, with which they were fami- 
liar. The terms jugum and stamina were 
transferred by an obvious resemblance from 
the latter to the former object ; and, although 
they adopted into their own language the 
Greek word plectrum^ they used the Latin 
pecten to denote the same thing, not because 
the instrument used in striking the lyre was 
at all like a comb in shape and appear- 
ance, but because it was held in the right 
hand, and inserted between the stamina of 
the lyre, as the comb was between the sta- 
mina of the loom. 

TELaMONES. [Atlantm.] 

TELONES (tcAwvtj?), a farmer of the pub- 
lic taxes at Athens. The taxes were let by 
auction to the highest bidder. Companies 
often took them in the name of one person, 
■who was called apx«i^ or TeAwvapxn?, and 
-was their representative to the state. Sure- 
ties were required of the farmer for the pay- 
ment of his dues. The ofllce was frequently 
undertaken by resident aliens, citizens not 
liking it, on account of the vexatious pro- 
ceedings to which it often led. The farmer 
■was armed with considerable powers : he 
carried with him his books, searched for con- 
traband or uncustomed goods, watched the 
harbour, markets, and other places, to pre- 
■vent smuggling, or unlawful and clandestine 
sales ; brought a pTwais (/i>dat^) or other leg^ 
process against those whom he suspected of 
defrauding the revenue ; or even seized their 
I>ersons on some occasions, and took them 
before the magistrate. To enable him to 
perform these duties, he waa exempted from 
military service. Collectors (eitAoyeis) were 
sometimes employed by the formers; but 
frequently the farmer and the collector were 
the same person. The taxes were let by the 
oommissioners (irwA^rcu), acting under the 
authority of the senate. The payments were 
made by tiie farmer on stated prytaneias in 
the senate-house. There was usually one 
payment made in advance, irpoicaro/SoAi;, and 
one or more afterwards, called irpo<r»taTo/8ATjf*o. 
Upon any default of payment, the farmer 
became atimus, if a citizen, and he was liable 
to be imprisoned at the discretion of the 
court, upon an information laid against him. 
If the debt was not paid by the expiration of 
the ninth prytaneia, it was doubled ; and if 
not then paid, his property became forfeited 
to the state, and proceedings to confiscation 
might be taken forthwith. Upon this sub- 



ject, see the speech of Demosthenes against 
Timocrates. 

TELOS (tAos), a tax. The taxes imposed 
by the Athenians, and collected at heme, were 
either ordinary or extraordinary. The former 
constituted a reg^ular or permanent source of 
income ; the latter were only raised in time 
of war or other emergency. The ordinary 
taxes were laid mostly upon property^ and 
upon citizens indirectly, in the shape of toll 
or customs ; though the resident aliens paid 
a poll-tax (called fterotieioi'), for the liberty of 
residing at Athens imder protection of the 
state. There was a duty of two per cent. 
(ireKn}ieo<rT^), levied upon all exports and im- 
I)orts. An excise was paid on all sales in 
the market (called imtvCaX though we know 
not what the amount was. Slave-owners 
paid a duty of three obols for every slave tiiey 
kept ; and slaves who had been emancipated 
paid the same. This was a very productive 
tax before the fortification of Deceleia by the 
Lacedaemonians. The justice fees (irpvroycu^ 
irapMrram, &c.) were a lucrative tax in time 
of peace. The extraordinary taxes were the 
property-tax, and the compulsory services 
called liturgies (ktirovpyiai). Some of these 
last were regular, and recurred annually; 
the most important, the trierarckia, was a 
war-service, and performed as occasion re- 
quired. As these services were all performed, 
wholly or partly, at the expense of the indi- 
vidual, they may be regarded as a species of 
tax. [Eisfhora; Lkitoitboia; TaiEBABCHiA.] 
The tribute (<^<^) paid by the allied states 
to the Athenians formed, in the flourishing 
period of the republic, a reg^ar and most 
important source of revenue. In Olymp. 91 
2, the Athenians substituted for the tribute a 
duty of five per cent. (eueo<m}) on all commo- 
dities exported or imported by the subject 
states, thinking to raise by this means a 
larger income than by direct taxation. This 
was terminated by the issue of the Pelopon- 
nesian "war, though the tribute was after- 
wards re'rived, on more equitable principles, 
under the name otavvTa$ts. Other sources 
of revenue were derived by the . Athenians 
from their mines and public lands, fines, and 
confiscations. The public demesne lands, 
whether pasture or arable, houses or other 
buildings, were usually let by auction to pri- 
vate persons. The conditions of the lease 
were engraven on stone. The rent was pay- 
able by prytaneias. These various sources of 
revenue produced, according to Aristophanes, 
an annual income of two thousand talents in 
the most flourishing period of Athenian em- 
pire. Tekelv sigrnifles *' to settle, complete, or 
perfect," and hence ** to settle an account," 
and generally ** to pay." Thus T^Aix comes 
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to mean any payment in the nature of a tax 
or duty. The -words are connected with 
Mohhn in German, and the old sense of tale 
in English, and the modem word tol/. Though 
rdXot may signify any payment in tiie nature 
of a tax or daty, it is more commonly used of 
the ordinary taxes, as cnstoms, &c. 'I<roT^ia 
signifies the right of being taxed on the same 
footing, and having other priyileges, tiie same 
as the citixens ; a right sometimes granted to 
resident aliens. 'AreXcui signifies an exemption 
from taxes, or other duties and services ; an 
honour very rarely granted by tiie AthenUms. 
As to the farming of the taxes, see Telones. 
TEMPLUM is the same word as the Greek 
TewtenoM (t^f*«w, fromT<f«*», to cut off) ; for 
temphtm was any place which was circum- 
scribed and separated by the augurs from the 
rest of the land by a certain solemn formula. 
The technical terms for this act of the augurs 
are Uberare and effari^ and hence a templum 
itself is a loom liberatus et effatus. A place 
thus set apart and hallowed by the augurs 
was always intended to serve religious pur- 
poses, but chiefly for taking the auguries. 
The place in the heavens within which the 
observations were to be made was likewise 
called templum, as it was marked out and 
separated from the rest by the staff of the 
augur. When the augur had defined the 
templum within which he intended to make 
his observations, he fixed his tent in it {taber~ 
nacuhtm capere), and this tent was likewise 
called templwn^ or, more accurately, templum 
minus. The place chosen for a templum was 
generally an eminence, and in the city it was 
the arz, where the fixing of a tent does not 
appear to have been necessary, because here 
a place called auguraculum was once for all 
consecrated for this purpose. Besides this 
meaning of the word templum in the language 
of the augurs, it also had that of a temple 
in the common acceptation. In this case, 
however, the sacred precinct within which a 
temple was built, was always a locw liberatua 
et efatue by the augurs, that is, a templum or 
a fanum ; the consecration was completed by 
the pontiffs, and not until inauguration and 
consecration had taken place, could sacra be 
performed or meetings of the senate be held 
in it. It was necessary then for a temple to 
be sanctioned by the gods, whose will was 
ascertained by the augurs, and to be conse- 
crated or dedicated by the will of man (pon- 
tiffs.) Where the sanction of the gods had 
not been obtained, and where the mere act of 
man had consecrated a place to the gods, such 
a place was only a aacrumt aacrariumy or 
aaeellum. The ceremony performed by the 
augurs vras essential to a temple, as the con- 
secration by the pontiffs took place also in 



other sanctuaries which were not templa, bat 
mere sacra or aedes sacrae. Thus the sanc- 
tuary of Vesta was not a templum, but an 
aedes sacra, and the various curiae (Hostilis, 
Pompeia, Julia) required to be made temida 
by tiie augurs before senatusconsolta could be 
made in them. It is impossible to determine 
with certainty in what respects a temiAmn 
differed from a delubrum, — ^Temples appear to 
have existed in Greece from the earliest 
times. They were separated from the pro- 
fane land around them (towos fii^riXtK or rk 
/3^Aa), because every one was allowed to 
walk in the latter. This separation was in 
early times indicated by very simple means, 
such as a string or a rope. Subsequently, 
however, they were surrounded by more effi- 
cient fences, or even by a wall (^pcw, v^tip^- 
Ao$). The whole space enclosed in such a 
mpCfio^of was called rifievoi, or sometimes 
tepov; and contained, besides the temple 
itself; other sacred buildings, and sacred 
ground planted with groves, &c. WiOiin 
the precincts of the sacred enclosure no 
dead were generally allowed to be buried, 
though there were some exceptions to this 
rule, and we have instances of persons being 
buried in or at least near certain temito. 
The religious laws of the island of Delos did 
not allow any corpses to be buried within the 
whole extent of the island, and when this 
law had been violated, a part of the island 
was first purified by Pisistratus, and rabse- 
quently the whole island by the Athoiiam 
people. The temple itself was called va6t or 
vews, and at its entrance fonts (n-cpt^poyr^pui) 
were generally placed, that those who Altered 
the sanctuary to pray or to offer sacrifices 
might first purity themselves. The act of 
consecration, by which a temple was dedi- 
cated to a god, was called ISpuaxs. The cha- 
racter of the early Greek temples was dark 
and mysterious, for they had no windows, 
and they received light only through the 
door, which was very large, or fi:t>m lamps 
burning in them. Architecture in the con- 
struction of magnificent temples, however, 
made great progress even at an earlier time 
than either painting or statuary, and long 
before the Persian wars we hear of temples of 
extraordinary grandeur and beauty. All 
temples were built either in an oblong or 
round form, and were mostly adorned with 
columns. Those of an oblong form had 
columns either in the front alone, in the fore 
and back fronts, or on all the four ndes. 
Bespecting the original use of these portieoes 
see Posticus. The friezes and metopes were 
adorned with various sculptures, and no ex- 
pense was spared in embellishing the abodes 
of the gods. The light, which was formeHj 
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let in at the door, was now frequently let in 
from above through an opening in the middle. 
Most of the great temples consisted of three 
parts : 1. the irpovaos or irp65o|uu)«, the vesti- 
bule ; 2. the cella (coos, cnjicos) ; and 3. the 
hnrur^oSofiog. The cella was the most important 
I>art, as it was, properly speaking, the tem- 
ple or the habitation of the deity whose statue 
it contained. In one and the same cella 
there were sometimes the statues of two or 
more divinities, as in the Erechtheum at 
Athens, the statues of Poseidon, Hephaestus, 
and Butas. The statues always faced the en- 
trance, which was in the centre of the pro- 
stylus. The place where the statue stood was 
called cS(K, and was surrounded by a balus- 
trade or railings. Some temples also had 
more than one cella, in which case the one 
was generally behind the other, as iu the 
temple of Athena Polias at Athens. In tem- 
ples where oracles were given, or where the 
worship was connected with mysteries, the 
oella was called aSvTOVj fUyapov^ or dvoueropov, 
and to it only the priests and the initiated 
had access. The oirurtfoSofiof was. a building 
which was sometimes attached to the back 
front of a temple, and served as a place in 
which the treasures of the temple were kept, 
and thus supplied the place of 0))<ravp<M, 
which were attached to some temples. — Quad- 
rangular Temples were described by the fol- 
lowing terms, according to the number and 
arrangement of the columns on the fronts 
and sides. 1. 'AotvXos, astyUj without any 
columns. 2. 'Ei' iropaordo-t, in antis, with 
two columns in front between the antae. 3. 
IIp6<m;Ao«, prostyle^ With four columns in 
front. 4. 'A/i<^iirpo(rrvA.o$, amphiprostyUf with 
four columns at each end. 5. XXeptTrrepos or 
ofi^ucuoi', peripteral^ with columns at each 
end and along each side. 6. Aiirr«pos, dip- 
teralt with two ranges of columns (irrepd) all 
round, the one within the other. 7. *«v6o- 
£(trrepo$, paeudodipteral, with one range only, 
but at the same distance from the walls of 
the cella as the outer range of a fitnrepos. To 
these must be added a sort of sham invented 
by the Roman architects, namely : 8. *ev6o- 
Yrepurrepof , pseudoperipteral, where the sides 
had only half-columns (at the angles three- 
quarter columns), attached to the walls of the 
cella, the object being to have the cella large 
without enlarging the whole building, and 
yet to keep up something of the splendour of 
a peripteral temple. Names were also ap- 
plied to the temples, as well as to the porti- 
coes themselves, according to the niunber of 
columns in the portico at either end of the 
temple : namely, rerpaorvAof, tetraatyle, when 
there were four columns in front, efoorwAo?, 
hexastyle, when there were nx, oKraxmiXxK 



octastyle, when there were eight, dexaarvXos, 
decastyle, when there were ten. There were 
never more than ten columns in the end por- 
tico of a temple ; and when there were only 
two, they were always arranged in that pecu- 
liar form caUed in antis (iv nafKurraxrC). The 
number of columns in the end porticoes was 
never uneven, but the number along the 
sides of a temple was generally uneven. The 
number of the side columns varied : where 
the end portico was tetrastyle, there were 
never any columns at the sides, except false 
ones, attached to the walls : where it was 
hexastyle or octastyle, there were generally 
13 or 17 columns at the sides, counting in 
the comer columns : sometimes a hexastyle 
temple had only eleven colxmms on the sides. 
The last arrangement resulted from the rule 
adopted by the Roman architects, who coimted 
by intercolumniations (the spaces between 
the columns) , and whose rule was to have twice 
as many intercolumniationa along the sides oj 
the building as in front. The Greek architects 
on the contrary, coimted by columns, and 
their rule was to have tunce as many columns 
along the sides as in front, and one more, 
counting the comer columns in each case. 
Another set of terms, applied to temples and 
other buildings having porticoes, as well as 
to the porticoes themselves, was derived ftrom 
the distances between the columns as com- 
pared i^th the lower diameters of the co- 
lumns. They were the following : — 1. Hvk- 
v6<mfko9, pycnostyle, the distance between the 
columns a diameter of a column and half a 
diameter. 2. SvorvAos, systyle, the distance 
between the columns two diameters of a 
column. 8. EvorvXos, eustyle, the distance 
between the columns two diameters and a 
quarter, except in the centre of the front and 
back of the building, where each intercolum- 
niation {intercolumnium) was three diame- 
ters; called eustyle, because it was best 
adapted both for beauty and convenience. 4. 
AiocrrvAof, diastyle, the intercolumniation, or 
distance between the columns, three diame- 
ters. 5. 'ApouSoTvAos, araeostyle, the dis- 
tances excessive, eo that it was necessary to 
make the epistyle (nrurruAiov), or architrave, 
not of stone, but of timber. These five kinds 
of intercolumniation are illustrated by the 
following diagram. Independently of the 
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> treasures contained in many of the 
Greek temples, which were either utensils or 
ornaments, and of the tithes of spoils, &c., 
the property of temples, from which they de- 
rived a regular income, consisted of lands 
(rffi^ni), either fields, pastures, or forests. 
These lands were generally let out to farm, 
unless they were, by some curse which lay 
on them, prevented from being taken int^ 
cultivation. Respecting the persons en- 
trusted with the superintendence, keeping, 
cleaning, &c., see AxDmri. In the earliest 
times tiiere appear to have been very few 
temples at Rome, and on many spots the 
worship of a certain divinity had been estab- 
lished from time immemorial, whue we hear 
of the building of a temple for the same di- 
vinity at a comparatively late period. Thus 
the foundation of a temple to the old Italian 
divinity Satumus, on the Capitoline, did not 
take place till b. c. 498. In the same manner, 
Quirinus and Mars had temples built to them 
at a late period. Jupiter also had no temple 
till the time of Ancus Martins, and the one 
then built was certainly very insignificant. 
We may therefore suppose that the places of 
worriiip among the earliest Romans were in 
most cases simple altars or sacella. The 
Roman temples of later times were con- 
structed in the Greek style. As regards the 
property of temples, it is stated that in early 
times lands were assigned to each temple, 
but these lands were probably intended for 
the maintenance of the priests alone. [Saoek- 
Dos.] The supreme superintendence of the 
temples of Rome, and of all things connected 
with them, belonged to the college of pontiffs. 
Those persons who had the immediate care of 
the temples were the Aedititi. 

TEPIDARIUM. [Balnkum, p. 66.] 
TERMINALIA, a festival in honour of the 
god Terminus, who presided over boundaries. 
His statue was merely a stone or post stuck 
in the ground to distinguish between pro- 
perties. On the festival the two owners of 
adjacent property crowned the statue with 
garlands, and raised a rude altar, on which 
they offered up some corn, honeycombs, and 
wine, and sacrificed a lamb or a sucking-pig. 
They concluded with singing the praises of 
the god. The public festival in honour of 
this god was celebrated at the sixth mile- 
stone on the road towards Laurentum, doubt- 
less because this was originally the extent of 
the Roman territory in that direction. The 
festival of the Terminalia was celebrated on 
the 28rd of February, on the day before the 
Regiftigium. The Terminalia was cele- 
brated on the last day of the old Roman 
year, whence some derive its name. We 
know that February was the last month of the 



Roman year, and that when the intercalary 
montii Mercedonius was added, the last five 
days of February were <added to the interca- 
lary month, making the 23rd of February the 
last day of the year. 

TERUNCiUS. [As.] 

TESSERA C^viSoc), a square or cube; a 
die; a token. The dice used in games at 
chance were tesserae, small squares or cubes, 
and were commonly made of ivory, bone, or 
wood. They were numbered on all the rix 
sides, like the dice still in use ; and in this 
respect as well as in their form they differed 
from the tali. [Taltts.] Whilst four tali were 
used in playing, only three tesserae were an- 
ciently employed. Objects of the same ma- 
terials with dice, and either formed Iilre 
them, or of an oblong shape, were used as 
tokens for different purposes. The tessera 
Ju>»pitalis was the token of mutual hoqii- 
tality, and is spoken of under Hospmrs. 
This token was probably in many cases of 
earthenware, having the head of Jupiter 
HospitaUs stamped upon it. Tesserae fiit- 
mentariae and numnumae were tokens given 
at certain times by the Roman magistrates 
to the poor, in exchange for which they re- 
ceived a fixed amount of com or money. 
From the application of this term to tc^en» 
of various khids, it was transferred to the 
word used as a token among soldiers. This 
was the tessera fnilit<iriSt the avv^/ia of the 
Greeks. Before joining battle it was given 
out and passed through the ranks, as a me- 
thod by which the soldiers might be aUe tc 
distinguish friends firom foes. 

TESTAMENTUM, a wilL In order to be 
able to make a valid Roman will, the Testa- 
tor must have the Testamentifactio, which 
term expresses the legal capacity to make a 
valid wilL The testamentifactio was the pri- 
vilege only of Roman citizens who were pa- 
tresfamilias. The following persons conse- 
quently had not the testamentifactio : thorn. 
who were in the Potestas or Manus of sn- 
other, or in Mancipii causa, as aaoB and 
daughters, wives In manu and slaves : La- 
tini Juniani, Dediticii : Peregrini cusld not 
dispose of their proi)erty according to the 
form of a Roman will : an Impubes could 
not dispose of his property by will even witb 
the consent of his Tutor ; when a male wu 
fourteen years of age, he obtained the testa- 
mentifactio, and a female obtained the power, 
subject to certain restraints, on the comple- 
tion of her twelfth year : muti, aurdi, ftiriori, 
and prodigi " quibus l^e bonis interdietum 
est " had not the testamentifactio. In order 
to constitute a valid will, it was necessary 
that a heres should be instituted, which 
might be done in such terms as follow :— 
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Titiufi heres esto, Titium heredem esse jubeo. 
[HssES (Roman.)] Originally there were 
two modes of making wills ; either at Calata 
Comitia, which were appointed twice a year 
for that purpose ; or in proeinctu, that is, 
when a man was going to battle. A third 
mode of making wills was introduced, which 
was effected per aes et libram, whence the 
name of Testamentum per aes et libram. If 
a man had neither made his will at Calata 
Comitia nor In proeinctu, and was in immi- 
nent danger of death, he would mancipate 
{mancipio ddbat) his Familia, that is, his 
Patrimonium to a friend and would tell him 
what he wished to be given to each after his 
death. There seems to have been no rule of 
law that a testament must be written. The 
heres might either be made by oral declara- 
tion {nuneupatio) or by writing. Written 
wills however were the common form among 
the Romans at least in the later republican 
and in the imperial periods. They were 
written on tablets of wood or wax, whence 
the word " cera " is often used as equivalent 
to "tabella;" and the expressions prima, 
Becunda cera are equivalent to prima, secun- 
da pagina. The will must have been in 
some way so marked as to be recognized, and 
the practice of the witnesses [testes) sealing 
and signing the will at last became common. 
It was necessary for the witnesses both to 
seal {signare), that is, to make a mark with 
a ring {annulus) or something else on the 
■wax and to add their names [adacribere). 
"WHils were to be tied with a triple thread 
{linum) on the upper part of the margin 
-which was to be perforated at the middle 
part, and the wax was to be put over the 
thread and sealed. Tabulae which were pro- 
duced in any other way had no validity. 
A man might make several copies of his wiU, 
which was often done for the sake of caution. 
When sealed, it was deposited with some 
friend, or in a temple, or with the Vestal 
Virgins ; and after the testator's death it 
was opened {resignare) in due form. The 
witnesses or the major part were present, 
and after they had acknowledged their seals, 
the thread [linum) was broken and the will 
was opened and read, and a copy was made ; 
the original was then sealed with the public 
seal and placed in the archium, whence a 
fresh copy might be got, if the first copy 
should ever be lost. 

TESTIS, a witness. — (1) Greek. [Mae- 
TTBiA.] — (2) Roman. [Jusjxtrandum.] 

TEST0DO (xeAwioj), a tortoise, was the 
name given to several other objects. — (1) To 
the Lyra, because it was sometimes made of 
a tortoise-shell. — (S) To an arched or vaulted 
roof. — (3) To a military machine moving 



upon wheels and roofed over, used in be- 
sieging cities, under which the soldiers 
worked in undermining the walls or otherwise 
destroying them. It was usually covered 
with raw hides, or other materials which 
could not easily be set on fire. The batter- 
ing-ram [Abies] was ft^quently placed under 
a testudo of this kind, which was then called 
Testudo Arietaria. — (4) The name of testudo 
was also applied to the covering made by a ■ 
close body of soldiers who placed their shields 
over their heads to secure themselves against 
the darts of the enemy. The shields fitted so 




Testudo. (From the Antoniiw Coliunn.) 

closely together as to present one unbroken 
surface without any interstices between them, 
and were also so firm that men could walk 
upon them, and even horses and chariots be 
driven over them. A testudo was formed 
[testudinem.facere) either in battle to ward 
off the arrows and other missiles of the ene- 
my, or, whith was more frequently the case, 
to form a protection to the soldiers when 
they advanced to the walls or gates of a town 
for the purpose of attacking them. Some- 
times the shields were disposed in such a 
way as to make the testudo slope. The sol- 
diers in the first line stood upright, those in 
the second stooped a little, and each line suc- 
cessively was a little lower than the prece- 
ding down to the last, where the soldiers 
rested on one knee. Such a disposition of 
the shields was called fastigata testttdOf on 
account of their sloping like the roof of a 
3 B 
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ng. The advantagts of this pian -were 
obrloas : the stones and missiles thrown upon 
the shields rolled off them like water from a 
roof; besides which, other soldiers fi^qnently 
adranced upon them to attack the enemy up- 
on the walls. The Bomans were accustomed 
to ftmn this kind of testudo, as an exercise, 
in the games of the circus. 

T£TBABCH£S or TETBABCHA (rerpop- 
Xn^). This word was originally used, according 
to its etymological meaning, to signify the go- 
Temor of the fourth part of a country (rrrpap- 
X^ or TvrpoJopxuiX We hare an example 
in the ancient division of Thessaly into four 
tetrarchies, which was reviyed by Philip. 
Each of the three Gallic tribes which settled 
m Galatia was divided into four tetrarchies, 
each ruled by a tetrarch. Some of the tribes 
of Syria were ruled by tetrarchs, and several 
of the princes of the house of Herod ruled in 
Palestine with this title. In the later i)eriod 
of the republic and under the empire, the 
Bomans seem to have used the title (as also 
tiiose of ethnarch and phylarch) to de- 
signate those tributary princes who were 
not of sufficient importance to be called 
kings. 

TETTABAKONTA, HOI (o£ Ttrrapa- 
Kavra)j the Forty ^ were certain officers chosen 
by lot, who made regular circuits through the 
demi of Attica, whence they are called fiucflurral 
Kara, fiij/uuovs, to decide all cases of aticia and tA 
irepl Tuv fiiaCfov, and also all other private 
causes, where the matter in dispute was not 
above the value of ten drachmae. Their 
number was originally thirty, but was in- 
creased to forty after the expulsion of the 
thirty tyrants, and the restoration of the de- 
mocracy by Thrasybulus, in consequence, it 
is said, of the hatred of the Athenians to the 
number of thirty. 

THABGELIA (dapy^Aui), a festival cele- 
brated at Athens on the 6th and 7th of Thar- 
gelion, in honour of Apollo and Artemis. 
The real festival, or the Thargelia in a nar- 
rower sense of the word^ appears to have 
taken place on the 7 th; and on the pre- 
ceding day, the city of Athens or rather its 
inhabitants were purified. The manner in 
which this purification was effected is very 
extraordinary, and is certainly a remnant of 
very ancient rites, for two persons were put 
to death on that day, and the one died on 
behalf of the men and the other on behalf of 
the women of Athens. The name by which 
these victims were designated was pharmaci 
(^op/uuucoO. It appears probable, however, 
that this sacrifice did not take place annually, 
but only in case of a heavy calamity having 
befallen the city, such as the plague, a fa- 
mine, &c. The victims appear to have been 



criminals sentenced to death. The 
day of the thargelia was solemnized with a 
procession and an agon, which consisted of a 
cyclic chorus, i)erformed hymen at the expense 
of a choragus. The prize of the victor in 
this agon was a tripod, which he had to de- 
dicate in the temple of Apollo which had 
been built by Pisistratus. On this day it 
was customary for persons who were adcqited 
into a family to be solemnly registered, and 
received into the gpenos and the phratria (tf 
the adoptive parents. This solemnity was 
the same as that of registering one's ovn 
children at the Apaturia. 

THEATBUM (eeaTpov), a theatre. The 
AUienians before the time of Aeschylus had 
only a wooden scaffolding on which their 
dramas were performed. Such a wooden 
theatre was only erected for the time of the 
Dionysiac festivals, and was afterwards pulled 
down. The first drama that Aeschylus brought 
upon the stage was performed upon such a 
wooden scaffold, and it is recorded as a sin- 
gular and ominous coincidence that on that 
occasion (500 b. c.) the scaffolding bn^ 
down. To prevent ^e recurrence of such an 
accident, the building of a stone theatre was 
forthwitii commenced on the south-eastern 
descent of the Acropolis, in the Lenaea; 
for it should be observed, that throughout 
Greece theatres were always built upon emi- 
nences, or on the sloping side of a hiU. 
The new Athenian theatre was bmlt on a 
very large scale, and appears to have beoi 
constructed with great skill in regard to 
its acoustic and i>ers];>ective arrangements. 
Subsequently theatres were erected in «11 
parts of Greece and Asia Minor, although 
Athens was the centre of the Greek drama, 
and the only place which produced great 
masterworks in this department of literature. 
All the theatres, however, which were ooo- 
structed in Greece were probably built afta 
the model of that of Athens, and, with slight 
deviations and modifications, they all re- 
sembled one another in the main points, as 
is seen in the numerous ruins of theatres in 
various parts of Greece, Asia Minor, and 
Sicily. The Attic theatre was, like all tiie 
Greek theatres, placed in such a manner that 
the place for the spectators formed the uppei 
or north-western, and the stage with aU that 
belonged to it the south-eastern part, and 
between these two parts lay the orchestara. 
The annexed plan has been made ttaso. the 
remains of Greek theatres still extant, and 
frcHU a careful examination of the passages 
in ancient writers which describe the whde 
or parts of a theatre. — 1. The place for tiie 
spectators was in a narrower sense of the 
word called theatrum. The seats for the 
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Bpcctators, which were in most cases cut out 
of the rock, consisted of rows of benches 
rising one above another; the rows them- 
selves (a) formed parts (nearly three-fourths) 



of concentric circles, and were at intervals 
divided into compartments by one or more 
broad passages (6) running between them, 
and parallel with tiie benches. These pas- 
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Plan of Greek Theatre. 



sages were called 8ia^«/*aTa, or icararoiiax^ 
LAt. praecinctioneSf and when the concourse 
of people was very great in a theatre, many 
persons might stand in them. Across the 
rows of benches ran stairs, by which persons 
might ascend from the lowest to the highest. 
But these stairs ran in straight lines only 
from, one praecinctio to another; and the 
stairs in the next series of rows were just 
between the two stairs of the lower series of 
benches. By this course of the stairs the 
seats were divided into a number of com- 
Xmrtments, resembling cones from which the 
tops are cut oflf; hence they were termed 
jccoK(5e«, and in Latin eunei. The whole of 
the place for the spectators (tfAiTpov) was 
sometimes designated by the name koiAov, 
lAtin caveOf it being in most cases a real 
excavation of the rock. Above the highest 
row of benches there rose a covered portico 
(e), which of course far exceeded in height 
the opposite buildings by which the stage 



was surrounded, and appears to have also 
contributed to increase the acoustic effect. 
The entrances to the seats of the spectators 
were partly underground, and led to the 
lowest rows of benches, while the upper 
rows must have been accessible from above. 
— 2. The orchestra (opxiyorpa) was a circular 
level space extending in Aront of the specta- 
tors, and somewhat below the lowest row of 
benches. But it was not a complete circle, 
one segment of it being appropriated to the 
stage. The orchestra was the place for the 
chorus, where it performed its evolutions 
and dances, for which purpose it was covered 
with boards. As the chorus was the clement 
out of which the drama arose, so the or- 
chestra was originally the most important 
part of a theatre: it formed the centre 
around which all the other parts of the 
building were grouped. In the centre of 
the circle of the orchestra was the thymele 
{9viUki\), that is, the altar of Dionysus (<Q, 
2 B 2 
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which was of coarse nearer to the stage than 
to the seats of the spectators, the distance 
from which was precisely the length of a 
radios of the circle. In a wider, sense the 
orchestra also comprised the broad passages 
(iropoJoi, e) on each side, between the pro- 
jecting wings of the stage and the seats of 
the spectators, through which the chorus en- 
tered the orchestra. The chorus generally 
arranged itself in the space between the 
thymele and the stage. The thymele itself 
was of a square form, and was used for 
various purposes, according to the nature of 
the different plays, such as a funeral monu- 
ment, an altar, &c. It was made of boards, 
and surrounded on all sides with steps. It 
thus stood upon a raised platform, which 
was sometimes occupied by the leader of the 
chorus, the flute-player, and the rhabdophori. 
The orchestra as well as the theatrum lay 
under the open sky ; a roof is nowhere men- 
tioned. — 3. The stage. Steps led from each 
side of the orchestra to the stage, and by 
them the chorus probably ascended the stage 
whenever it took a real part in the action 
itself. The back side of the stage was closed 
by a wall called the acena (<r/oj»^), from 
which on each side a wing projected which 
was called the parascenium (nofMo-KT^viov). 
The whole depth of the stage was not very 
great, as it only comprised a segment of the 
circle of the orchestra. The whole space 
from the scena to the orchestra was termed 
the proscenium (wpo<r*c^i'iov), and was what 
we should call the real stage. That part of 
it which was nearest to the orchestra, and 
where the actors stood when they spoke, 
was the logeium (Aoyeiby), also called ocribas 
(oxpi/Sos), in Latin pulpitwHf which was of 
course raised above the orchestra, and pro- 
bably on a level with the thymele. The 
seena was, as we have already stated, the 
wall which closed the stage {proscenium and 
logeium) from behind. It represented a suit- 
able background, or the locality in which the 
action was going on. Before the play begpan 
it was covered with a curtain (irapatreTatrfui, 
irpo<rKrfvt.ov, avAouu), Latin aidaea or siparium. 
When the play began this curtain was let 
down, and was rolled up on a roller under- 
neath the stage. The proscenium and lo- 
geium were never concealed from the spec- 
tators. As regards the scenery represented 
on the scenoy it was different for tragedy, 
comedy, and the satyric drama, and for each 
of these kinds of poetry the scenery must 
have been capable of various modifications, 
according to the character of each individual 
play; at least that this was the case with the 
various tragedies, is evident from the scenes 
described in the tragedies still extant. In 



the latter however the back-ground (scena) 
in most cases represented the front of a 
palace with a door in the centre (») which 
was called the royal door. Tins palace 
generally consisted of two stories, and npon 
its flat roof there appears to have been some 
elevated place from which persons might 
observe what was going on at a distance. 
The palace presented on each side a pro- 
jecting wing, each of which had its 8^>arate 
entrance. These wings generally repre- 
sented the habitations of gn^ests and visitors. 
All the three doors must have been visible 
to the spectators. The protagonistes always 
entered the stage through the middle or 
royal door, the deuteragonistes and tritago- 
nistes through those on the right and left 
wings. In tragedies like the Prometheus, 
the Persians, Philoctetes, Oedipus in Oo- 
lonus, and others, the back-ground did not 
represent a palace. There are other pieca 
again in which the scena must have been 
changed in the course of the performance, as 
in the Eumenides of Aeschylus and the Ajax 
of Sophocles. The dramas of Euripides re- 
quired a great variety of scenery ; and if in 
addition to this we recollect that several 
pieces were played in one day, it is manifest 
that the mechanical parts of stage i>erform- 
ance, at least in the days of Euripides, must 
have been brought to great perfection. The 
scena in the satyric drama appears to have 
always represented a woody district with 
hills and grottos ; in comedy the scena repre- 
sented, at least in later times, the fronts ci 
private dwellings or the habitations of daves. 
The art of scene-painting must have been 
applied long before the time of Sophocles, 
although Aristotle ascribes its introduction 
to him. The whole of the cavea in the 
Attic theatre must have contained about 
50,000 spectators. The places for generals, 
the archons, priests, foreign ambassadors, 
and other distinguished persons, were in the 
lowest rows of benches, and nearest to the 
orchestra, and they appear to have beoi 
sometimes covered with a sort of canopy. 
The rows of benches above these were occu- 
pied by the senate of 500, those next in 
succession by the ephebi, and the rest by 
the people of Athens. But it would seem 
that they did not sit indiscriminately, but 
that the better places were let at a higher 
price than the others, and that no one had a 
right ,to take a place for which he had not 
paid. The usual fee for a place was two 
obols, which was subsequently given to the 
poorer classes by a law of Pericles. [Theo- 
BicA.] Women were allowed to be present 
during the performance of tragedies, but not 
of comedies. — The B^mans must have be- 
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come acquainted with the theatres of the 
Italian Greeks at an early period, whence 
they erected their own theatres in similar 
positions upon the sides of hills. This is 
still clear from the ruins of very ancient 
theatres at Tusculum and Faesulae. The 
Romans themselves, however, did not possess 
a regular stone theatre until a very late 
period, and although dramatic representa- 
tions were very popular in earlier times, it 
api)ears that a wooden stage was erected 
when necessary, and was afterwards pulled 
down again, and the plays of Plautus and 
Terence were performed on such temporary 
scaffoldings. In the mean while, many of 
the neighbouring towns of Rome had their 



stone theatres, as the introduction of Greek 
customs and manners was less strongly 
opposed in them than in the city of Rome 
itself. Wooden theatres, adorned with the 
most profuse magnificence, were erected at 
Rome even during the last period of the 
republic. In b. c. 55 Cn. Pompcy built the 
first stone theatre at Rome, near the Cam- 
pus Martins. It was of great beanty, and is 
said to have been built after the model of 
that of Mytilene ; it contained 40,000 spec- 
tators. The construction of a Roman theatre 
resembled, on the whole, that of a Greek 
one. The principal differences are, thai 
the seats of the spectators, which rose in 
the form of an amphitheatre around the 
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orchestra, did not form more than a semi- 
circle ; and that the whole of the orchestra 
likewise formed only a semicircle, the dia- 
meter of which formed the front line of the 
stage. The Roman orchestra contained no 
thymele, and was not destined for a chorus, 
but contained the seats for senators and 
other distinguished persons, such as foreign 
ambassadors, which are called primus sub' 
selliorum ordo. In b. c. 68 the tribune L. 
Roscius Otho carried a law which regulated 
the places in the theatre to be occupied by 



the different classes of Roman citizens : it 
enacted that fourteen ordines of benches 
were to be assigned as seats to the equites. 
Hence these qnatuordecim ordines are some- 
times mentioned without any further addi- 
tion, as the honorary seats of the equites. 
They were undoubtedly close behind the 
seats of the senators and magistrates, and 
thus consisted of the rows of benches imme- 
diately behind the orchestra. 

THENSAE or TENSAE, highly orna- 
mented sacred vehicles, which, in the solemn 
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pomp of the Circenaian games, conveyed tiie 
statues of certain deities with all their deco- 
rations to the polTinaria, and after the 
sports were over bore tiiem back to their 
shrines. We are ignorant of their precise 
form. We know that they were drawn by 
horses, and escorted {deduoere) by the chief 
senators in robes of state, who, along with 
pueri patrimi [Pat&imi], laid hold of the 
bridles and traces, or perhaps assisted to 
drag the carriage by means of thongs at- 
tached for the purpose (and hence the pro- 
posed derivation ftt>m tendo). So sacred 
was this duty considered, that Augustus, 
when labouring under sickness, deemed it 
necessary to accompany the tensae in a litter. 
If one of the horses knocked up, or the 
driver took the reins in Ms left hand, it was 
necessary to recommence the procession, and 
for one of the attendant boys to let go the 
thong, or to stumble, was profanation. The 
only gods distinctly named as carried in 
tensae are Jupiter and Minerva, though 
others appear to have had the same honour 
paid them. 

THEOPHXnIA (deoi^avia), a festival cele- 
brated at Delphi, on the occasion of which 
the Delphians filled the huge silver crater 
which had been presented to the Delphic god 
by Croesus. 

THEORIA. [Theobi.] 

THEORICA (dewpiica). Under this name 
at Athens were comprised the monies ex 
pended on festivals, sacrifices, and public 
entertainments of various kinds ; and also 
monies distributed among the people in the 
shape of largesses from the state. There 
were, according to Xenophon, more festivals 
at Athens than in aU the rest of Greece. At 
the most important of the public festivals, 
such as the Dionysia, Panathenaea, Eleusinia, 
Thargelia, and some others, there were not 
only sacrifices, but processions, theatrical ex- 
hibitions, gymnastic contests, and games, 
celebrated with great splendour and at a 
great expense. A portion of the exi>en8e was 
defrayed by the individuals upon whom the 
burden of the liturgies devolved ; but a con- 
siderable, and perhaps the larger, part was 
defrayed by the public treasury. Demos- 
thenes complains, that more money was spent 
on a single Panathenaic or Dionysiac festival 
than on any military expedition. The re- 
ligious embassies to Delos and other places, 
and especially those to the Olympian, Ne- 
mean, Isthmian, and Pythian games, drew 
lately upon the public exchequer, though a 
part of the cost fell upon the wealthier 
citizens who conducted them. The largesses 
distributed among the people had their ori- 
gin at an early period, and in a measure 



apparently harmless, tiiough from a small 
beginning they afterwards rose to a height 
most ii^urious to the commonwealth. The 
Attic drama used to be performed in a 
wooden theatre, and the entrance was firee to 
all citizens who chose to go. It was found, 
however, that the crushing to g^et in led to 
much confusion and even danger. On one 
occasion, about b. c. 500, the wooden scaffold- 
ing of the theatre fell down, and caused great 
alarm. It was then determined that the 
entrance should no longer be gratnitoos. 
The fee for a place was fixed at two obds, 
which was paid to the lessee of the theatre, 
(called dtarpmr^t Oearpowukiii, or apxireicnMr,) 
who undertook to keep it in repair, and con- 
stantly ready for use, on condition of being 
allowed to receive the profits. This i)ayment 
continued to be exacted after the stone 
theatre was built. Pericles, to relieve the 
poorer classes, passed a law which enabled 
them to receive the price of admission from 
the state ; after which all those citizens who 
were too poor to pay for their places applied 
for the money in the public assembly, which 
was then frequently held in the theatre. In 
process of time this donation was extended to 
other entertainments besides theatrical ones; 
the sum of two oboli being given to each citi- 
zen who attended ; if the festival lasted two 
days, four oboli ; and if three, six oboli ; but 
not beyond. Hence all theoric largesses re- 
ceived the name of diobelia (duo/SeAta). It Ib 
calculated that from 25 to 30 talents were 
spent upon them annually. So large an ex- 
penditure of the public funds upon shows and 
amusements absorbed the resources, whieh 
were demanded for services of a more im- 
portant nature. By the ancient law, the 
whole surplus of the annual revenue whieh 
remained after the expense of the civil admi- 
nistration (tA irepiovra -xp^iiAra Trfi hiouaiafm) 
was to be carried to the military fund, and 
applied to the defence of the commonwealth. 
Since the time of Pericles various demagogues 
had sprung up, who induced the i)eople to 
divert all that could be spared from the other 
branches of civil expenditure into the theoric 
fund, which at length swallowed up the whole 
surplus, and the supplies needed for the pur- 
pose of war or defence were left to depend 
upon the extraordinary contributions, or pro- 
perty-tax (ei(r^paO. An attempt was made 
by the demagog^tie Eubulus to perpetuate this 
system. He passed a law, which made it a 
capital offence to propose that the theoric 
fund should be applied to military service. 
The law of Eubulus was a source of great 
embarrassment to Demosthenes, in the prose- 
cution of his schemes for the national de- 
fence ; and he seems at last, but not befon 
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B. c. 339, to have succeeded in repealing it. 
In the earlier times there was no person, or 
board of persons, expressly appointed to 
manage the theoric fund. The money thus 
appropriated was disbursed by the Helleno- 
tamiae. After the anarchy, the largess sys- 
tem having been restored by Agyrrhius, a 
board of managers was appointed. They were 
elected by show of hands at the period of the 
great Dionysia, one from each tribe. 

THEORI (dewpoi), persons sent on special 
missions (OtwpUu) to perform some religious 
duty, as to consult an oracle, or to offer a 
sacriifice, on behalf of the state. There were 
among some of the Dorian states, as the Aegi- 
netans, Troezenians, Messenians, and Manti- 
neans, official priests called Theori^ whose 
duty it was to consult oracles, interpret the 
responses, &c., as among the Spartans there 
were men called Pythii, chosen by the kings 
to consult the oracle at Delphi. At Athens 
there were no official persons called Theori, 
but the name was given to those citizens who 
were appointed from time to time to conduct 
religious embassies to various places; of 
which the most important were those that 
were sent to the Olympian, Pythian, Nemean, 
and Isthmian games, those that went to con- 
sult the God at Delphi, and those that led 
the solemn procession to Delos, where the 
Athenians established a quadriennial festival, 
in revival of the ancient Ionian one, of which 
Homer speaks. The expense of these embas- 
sies was defrayed partly by the state, and 
partly by wealthy citizens, to whom the ma- 
nagement of them was entrusted, called Ar- 
chitheori (opxiOewpot), chiefs of the embassy. 
This was a sort of liturgy, and frequently a 
very costly one ; as the chief conductor re- 
presented the state, and was expected 'to 
appear with a suitable degree of splendour ; 
for instance, to wear a golden crown, to drive 
into the city with a handsome chariot, reti- 
nue, ftc. The Salaminian, or Delian, ship 
was also called deutpU vavs, and was princi- 
pally used for conveying embassies to Delos, 
though, like the Paralus, it was employed on 
other expeditions besides. 

THERMAE. [Balneum.] 

THESAURUS (drjaavpo?), a treasure-house. 
Tradition points to subterranean buildingns in 
Greece, of unknown antiquity and of pecu- 
liar formation, as having been erected during 
the heroic period, for the purpose of pre- 
serving precious metals, arms, and other pro- 
perty (Keifi^Aia). Such are the treasury of 
Minyas, at Orchomenus, of which some re- 
mains still exist, and those of Atreus and 
his sons at Mycenae, the chief one of which, 
the so-called Treasury of Atreus, still exists 
almost in a perfect state. It is, however, 



very questionable whether these edifices were 
treasuries at all : some of the best archae- 
ologists maintain that they were tombs. In 
the historical times, the public treasury was 
either in a building attached to the offora, or in 
the opisthodomm of some temple. Respecting 
the public treasury at Rome, see Aerabiitm. 

THESEIA (^<reta), a festival celebrated by 
the Athenians in honour of their national 
hero Theseus, whom they believed to have 
been the author of their democratical form of 
government. In consequence of this belief 
donations of bread and meat were given to 
the poor people at the Theseia, which was 
thus for them a feast at which they felt no 
want, and might fancy themselves equal to 
the wealthiest citizens. The day on which 
this festival was held was the eighth of every 
month (oySooi), but more especially the eighth 
of Pyanepsion, whence the festival was some- 
times called 6y866iov. It is probable that 
the festival of the Theseia was not instituted 
till B. c. 469, when Cimon brought the re- 
mains of Theseus from Scyrus to Athens. 

THESMOPHORIA (eea/toi^opia), a great 
festival and mysteries, celebrated in honour 
of Demeter in various parts of Greece, and 
only by women, though some ceremonies 
were also performed by maidens. It was 
intended to commemorate the introduction of 
the laws and regulations of civilised life, 
which was universally ascribed to Demeter. 
The Attic thesmophoria probably lasted only 
three days, and began on the 11th of Pya- 
nepsion, which day was called avt^oi or 
Kado6os, because the solemnities were opened 
by the women with a procession from Athens 
to Eleusis. In this procession they carried 
on their heads sacred laws (vo/mifioi fiifikoi or 
$e<Tiu>iX the introduction of which was as- 
cribed to Demeter (Oe<r/*o^<Jpos), and other 
symbols of civilised life. The women spent 
the night at Eleusis in celebrating the mys- 
teries of the goddess. The second day, called 
mforeia, was a day of mourning, during which 
the women sat on the ground around the 
statue of Demeter, and took no other food 
than cakes made of sesame and honey. On 
this day no meetings either of the senate or 
the people were held. It was probably in the 
afternoon of this day that the women held a 
procession at Athens, in which they walked 
barefooted behind a waggon, upon which 
baskets with mystical symbols were conveyed 
to the thesmophorion. The third day, called 
KoKXiyiyeuif from the circumstance that De- 
meter was invoked under this name, was a 
day of merriment and raillery among the 
women themselves, in commemoration of 
lambe, who was said to have made the god* 
dess smile during her grief. 
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THESMOTHETAE. [Abchon.] 

TIIETES. [Census.] 

THOLOS (06ko9, also called (rKidK)^ a name 
giTen to any round building which termi- 
nated at the top in a point, -whatever might 
be the purpose for which it was used. At 
Athens the name was in particular applied 
to the new roimd prytaneium near the senate- 
house, which should not be confounded with 
the old prytaneium at the foot of the acro- 
polis. It was therefore the place in which 
the prytanes took their common meals and 
offered their sacrifices. It was adorned with 
some small silver statues, and near it stood 
the ten statues of the Attic EponymL 

THORAX. [LoRiCA.] 

THRACES. [Gladiatorks.] 

THRANITAE. [Navis.] 

THRONUS (0p&votX a throne, is a Greek 
word, for which the proper Latin term is 
Solium, This did not differ from a chair 
(KoMpa) [Cathedba ; Sella] except in being 
higher, larger, and in all respects more mag- 
nificent. On account of its elevation it was 
always necessarily accompanied by a foot- 
stool {tubselliutnt inrovoSiovt dpdvtov). The 
accompanying cut shows two gilded thrones 
with cushions and drapery, intended to be. 
the thrones of Mars and Venus, which is ex- 
pressed by the helmet on the one and the 
dove on the other. 
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THI^MELE. [Theatrtjm.] 

TKYRSU& (Wp<ro«), a pole carried by 
Bacchus, and by Satyrs, Maenades, and 
others who engaged in Bacchic festivities 
and rites. [Diontsia.] It was sometimes 
terminated by the apple of the pine, or fir- 
cone, that tree (»rev#nj) being dedicated to 
Bacchus in consequence of the use of the 
turpentine which flowed from it, and also 
of its cones, in making wine. The monu- 
ments of ancient art, however, most com- 
monly exhibit, instead of the pine-apple, a 
bunch of vine or ivy-leaves, with grapes or 
berries, arranged into the form of a cone. 



The fabulous history of Bacchus relates that 
he converted the thyrsi carried by himself 
and his followers into dangerous weapons, 
by concealing an iron point in the head of 
the leaves. Hence his thyrsus is called 
" a spear enveloped in vine-leaves," and its 
point was thought to incite to madness. 

TIARA or TIARAS (rtapa or rtapas : AtL 
KvpfiaviaX a hat with a large high crown. 




TIanu (From a Coin in the Britisb MuMum.) 

This was the head-dress which characterised 
the north-western Asiatics, and more espe- 
cially the Armenians, Farthians, and Per- 
sians, as distinguished from the Greeks and 
Romans, whose hats fitted the head, or had 
only a low crown. The king of Persia wore 
an erect tiara, whilst those of. his subjects 
were soft and flexible, falling on one side. 
The Persian name for this regal head-dress 
was eidaris. 
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TTbIa (ovAo?), a pipe, the commonest mu- 
sical instrument of the Greeks and Romans. It 
was very frequently a hollow cane, perforated 
with holes in the proper places. In other 
instances it was made of some kind of wood, 
especially box, and was bored with a gimbleu 
When a single pipe was used by itself, the 
performer upon it, as well as the instrument, 
was called monatUot. Among the varieties 
of the single pipe the most remarkable weio 
the bagpipe, the performer on which was 
called utrtculariiu or d<neavAi)« ; and the 
ttvkhi n-Aayios or irAayuivAo?, which, as its 
name implies, had a mouth-piece inserted 
into it at right angles. Pan was the reputed 
inventor of this kind of tibia as weU as of 
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the fistula or syrinx [Sybinx]. But among 
the Greeks and Romans it was much more 
usual to play on two pipes at the same time. 
Hence a performance on this instrument 
{tibicinium), even when executed by a single 
person, was called canere or cantare tihiis. 
This act is exhibited in very numerous works 
of ancient art, and often in such a way as to 
make it manifest that the two pipes were 
perfectly distinct, and not connected, as some 
have supposed, by a common mouth-piece. 
The mouth-pieces of the two pipes often 
passed through a capistrum. Three different 




Woman Playiiig on two Pipea, Tibiae. (Prom a Yaae m 
Uw Britwh Museum.) 



kinds of pipes were originally used to pro- 
duce music in the Dorian, Phrygian, and 
Lydian modes. It appears, also, that to pro- 
duce the Phrygian mode the pipe had only 
two holes above, and that it terminated in a 
horn bending upwards. It thus approached 
to the nature of a trumpet, and produced 
slow, grave, and solemn tunes. The Lydian 
mode was much quicker, and more varied 
and animating. Horace mentions "Lydian 
pipes" as a proper accompaniment, when he 
is celebrating the praise of ancient heroes. 
The Lydians themselves used this instrument 
in leading their troops to battle; and the 
pipes employed for the purpose are distin- 
guished by Herodotus as " male and female," 
i. e. probably bass and treble, corresponding 
to the ordinary sexual difference in the hu- 
man voice. The corresponding Latin terms 
are tihia dextra and sinistra : the respective 
instruments are supposed to have been so 
called, because the former was more properly 



held in the right hand and the latter in the 
left. The "tibia dextra" was used to lead 
or commence a piece of music, and the " si- 
nistra" followed it as an accompaniment. 
The comedies of Terence having been ac- 
companied by the pipe, the following notices 
are prefixed to explain the kind of music 
appropriate to each : tihiis paribus^ i. e. with 
pipes in the same mode; tih. imparibuSf 
pipes in different modes ; t^. duabus dextris, 
two pipes of low pitch ; tib. par. dextris ei 
sinistrisy pipes in the same mode, and of both 
low and high pitch. The use of the pipe 
among the Greeks and Romans was three- 
fold, viz. at sacrifices {tibieie sacrificae)^ en- 
tertainments (ludicrae), and funerals. The 
pipe was not confined anciently, as it is with 
us, to the male sex, but avAijrpi^s, or female 
tibicines were very common. 

TIMEMA (rifirtna). The penalty imposed 
in a court of criminal justice at Athens, 
and also the damages awarded in a civil 
action, received the name of TtifMi/na, be- 
cause they were estimated or assessed accord- 
ing to the injury which the public or the 
individual might respectively have sustained. 
The penalty was either fixed by the judge, 
or merely declared by him accorcUng to some 
estimate made before the cause came into 
court. In the first case the trial was called 
ayiov Ti/unfrb*, in the second case aywi/ art- 
/u.i7T0f , a distinction which applies to civil as 
well as to criminal trials. Where a man 
sought to recover an estate in land, or a 
house, or any specific thing, as a ring, a 
horse, a slave, nothing further was required, 
than to determine to whom the estate, the 
house, or the thing demanded, of right be- 
longed. The same would be the case in an 
action of debt, xP^ow 6«o|, where a sum cer- 
tain was demanded. In these and many 
other similar cases the trial was arCfJUfTOi, 
On the other hand, wherever the damages 
were in their nature unliquidated^ and no 
provision had been made concerning them 
either by the law or by the agreement of the 
parties, they were to be assessed by the di- 
casts. The following was the course of pro- 
ceeding in the TtfiTjTol ayStv^t, The bill of 
indictment (eyKkrifia) was always super- 
scribed with some penalty by the person who 
preferred it. He was said iTnypAt^o^ax 
r(>T7fta, and the penalty proposed is called 
twiypofiiJM. If the defendant was found 
guilty, the prosecutor was called upon to 
support the allegation in the indictment, 
and for that purpose to mount the plat- 
form and address the dicasts (avafiaCvtiv ei$ 
TifirifjM). If the accused submitted to the 
punishment proposed on the other side, there 
was no further dispute ; if he thought it too 
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serere, he made a counter proposition. 
He was then said oifTirniao^ait or iaan^ n- 
liav^ai. He was allowed to address the court 
in mitigation of punishment. After both 
parties had been heard, the dicasts were 
called upon to giye their verdict. Some- 
times the law expressly empowered the jury 
to impose an additional penalty (irpoori- 
HillJui) besides the ordinary one. Here the 
proposition emanated from the jury them- 
selves, any one of whom might move that 
the punishment allowed by the law should 
be awarded. He was said irpoori/yuurtfai, 
• and the whole dicasts, if (upon a division) they 
adopted his proposal, were said npwmtt^v. 

TINTINNABULUM (KutSiov), a bell. Bells 
were of various forms among the Greeks and 
Uomans, as among us. 

TIRO, the name given by the Romans to 
a newly enlisted soldier, as opposed to vete- 
remusy one who had had experience in war. 
The mode of levying troops is described un- 
der ExKBCiTvs. The age at which the lia- 
bility to military service commenced was 17. 
From their first enrolment the Roman sol- 
diers, when not actually serving against an 
enemy, were perpetually occupied in military 
exercises. They were exercised every day, 
the tirones twice, in the morning and after- 
noon, and the veterani once. The state of a 
tiro was called tirocinium: and a soldier 
who had attained skill in his profession was 
then said tirodnium ponere, or deponere. In 
civil life the terms tiro and tirocinium were 
applied to the assumption of the toga virilis, 
which was called tirocinium fori [Tooa], and 
to the first appearance of an orator at the 
rostrum, tirocinum eloquentiae. 

TIROCINIUM. [Tiro.] 

TITII SODALES, a sodalitas or college of 
priests at Rome, who represented the se- 
cond tribe of the Romans, or the Titles, that 
is, the Sabines, who, after their imion with 
the Ramnes or Latins, continued to perform 
their own ancient Sabine sacra. To super- 
intend and preserve these, T. Tatius is said 
to have instituted the Titii sodales. During 
the time of the republic the Titii sodales are 
no longer mentioned, as the sacra of the 
three tribes became gradually united into one 
common religion. Under the empire we 
again meet with a college of priests bearing 
the name of Sodales Titii or Titienses, or Sa- 
cerdotes Titiales Flaviales ; but they had no- 
thing to do with the sacra of the ancient tribe 
of the Titles, but were priests instituted to 
conduct the worship of an emperor, like the 
Augustaies. 

TITIES or TITIeNSES. [Patricii.] 

TOGA (rrifievvosX a gown, the name of the 
pnncipal outer garment worn by the Romans, 



seems to have been received by them from 
the Etruscans. The toga was the peculiar 
distinction of the Romans, who were thence 
called togati or gens togata. It was origi- 
nally worn only in Rome itself, and the 
use of it was forbidden alike to exiles and to 
foreigners. Gradually, however, it went out 
of common use, and was supplanted by the 
pallium and lacema, or else it was worn in 
public under the lacema. [Lackrita.] But it 
was still used by the upper classes, who re- 
garded it as an honourable distinction, in the 
courts of justice, by clients when fhey re- 
ceived the Sportvla, and in the theatre or 
at the games, at least when the emperor 
was present. The exact form of the toga. 




Fig. 1.— Form of the Toga Bpread not. 

and the manner of wearing it, have occa- 
sioned much dispute ; but the following ac- 
count, for which the writer is indebted to his 
friend Mr. George Scharf, jun., will set these 
matters in a clearer light than has hitherto 
been the case. The complete arrangement of 
this dress may be seen in many antique sta* 
tuesjbut especially in that of Didius Julianns, 




Fig. S.-«tatue or Didius 
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in the Louvre, and a bronze figure of the elder 
Drasus discovered at Herculaneum. (Sec 
figs. 2, 3.) The letters upon particular paits 




Pig. 8.— Bronze of the elder Dnuus. (From Herculaneum.) 

of the illustrations correspond with each 
other, and refer to the same places upon the 
general form of the toga given above. The 
method of adjusting the toga is simply this : 
the straight edge {abgd) being kept towards 
the neck, and the rounded towards the hand, 
the first part of the toga hangs in front over 
the left shoulder to the ground (a, fig. 4), so 
as to cover that entire half of the figure 
viewed in firont. The remainder falling be- 
hind is wrapped round the body, being car- 
ried under the right arm, and brought up- 
wards, like a belt, across the chest, covering 
the left arm and shoulder for a second time. 
It again falls behind, and terminates in the 
point d (fig. 5), somewhat higher than the 
front portion (o). So far any mantle of sufft- 
cient length might be folded, but two dis- 
tinctive features of Roman dress, the umbo 
(/) and the sinus (c c), have yet to be con- 
sidered. The sinus {c e) is that upper hang- 
ing portion with the curved edge downwards 
which shows conspicuously upon the right 
thigh. When the toga has been brought 
round to the front of the right leg, it has 
attained its greatest width {e c e), although 
on the figure less space is required for it. It 
is therefore folded over at the top, the upper 



part falling forward, down almost to the 
knee. It may be easily raised (see fig. 5) 
and used as a lap — Whence the name sinus — 




Mode of putting on tlie Toga. 

to carry fruits and fiowers, so often repre- 
sented in ancient art. The fold at c thus 
becomes the upper edge, and forms the 
balteuB, which may be made still more 
effective by being rolled round and slightly 
twisted, as in figs. 2 and 5. A variety again 
was sometimes produced by lifting the hang- 
ing edge (e) of this sinus up on to the 
shoulder, so as to cover the right arm with 
that alone, and Quintilian hints that it is not 
ungraceful to throw back the extreme edge 
of that again, an effect still to be admired in 
some of the ancient sculptures. Fig. 5 is in 
the act of raising the edge. The umbo (/), 
a projecting mas& of folds in front of the 
body, like the boss of a shield, was formed 
after the rest of the dress had been put on 
in a very simple manner : a part of the 
front upright line (a 6), almost covered up 
by the adjustment of the upper shoulder por- 
tion {g)f was pulled out and made to hang 
down over the balteus or belt-like part 
(fig. 6). It is clearly traceable in both sta- 
tues here given (figs. 2 and 8), and fig. 4 is 
intended to show the formation of the umbo 
more clearly by the right hand holding the 
edge, which falls over the fingers instead of 
the balteus. In proportion as the umbo (/) 
projects, so of course the end (a) is raised 
ft-om the ground. The smaller figures (4 and 
5) are both drawn without under-garments 
in order to avoid confusion. During sacri- 
fice, when necessary to cover the head, the 
edge (6) nearest the neck was pulled up and 
made to cover the head, as in fig. 3, where 
the entire length of the edge, passing ftom 
the umbo into the sinus, is very clearly 
visible. The dress here is very ample, and 
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can spare an extra length, but in the statue 
of a priest in the Louvre the head is covered 
at the expense of the umbo, which has en- 
tirely di8ai>peared. Fig. 6 is intended to 
show the interlacing and arrangement of the 
toga by following the course of the straight 
edge alone from a tod. In many ancient sta- 
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tnes the sleeves and folds of the tunic, being 
very full, are apt to be confounded with the 
rest, but in the best style of art this is not 
the case. Quintilian cautions his orators 
against these incumbrances. A diflference in 
size and fulness of the toga, modified according 
to the rank of the wearer, may be detected in 
coins and sculpture, but in all cases the mode 
of acyustment appears to be the same. — One 
mode of wearing the toga was the Cinctus Ga- 
binus. It consisted in forming a part of the 
toga itself into a girdle, by drawing its outer 
edge roimd the body and tying it in a knot 
in front, and at the same time covering the 
head with another portion of the garment. 
It was worn by persons offering sacrifices, 
by tiie consul when he declared war, and by 
devoted persons, as in the case of Decius. 
Its origin was Etruscan, as its name im- 
plies. Persons wearing this dress were said 
to be procincti (or incincti) cinctu (or ritu) 
Oabino. —The colour of the toga worn by 
men {toga virilis) was generally white, that 
is, the natural colour of white wool. Hence 
it was called pura or vestimentttm puruniy in 
opposition to the praetexta mentioned below. 
A brighter white was given to the toga of 
candidates for offices {candidati from their 
toga Candida) by rubbing it with chalk. 
There is an allusion to this custom in the 
phrase eretata ambitio. White togas are 
often mentioned as worn at festivals, which 
does not imply that they were not worn com- 
monly, but that new or fresh-cleaned togas 
were first put on at festivals. The toga was 
kept white and clean by the fuller. When 
this was neglected, the toga was called sor- 
didUf and those who wore such garments 
tordidati. This dress (with disarranged hair 



and other marks of disorder about the per- 
son) was worn by accused x>er8ons, as in the 
case of Cicero. The toga ptUla, which was 
of the natural colour of black wool, was worn 
in private mourning, and sometimes also by 
artificers and others of the lower orders. — 
The toga picta, which was ornamented with 
Phrygian embroidery, was worn by generals 
in triumphs [Tkiumfhus], and under the 
emperors by the consuls, and by the praetms 
when they celebrated the games. It was 
also called Capitolina. The toga palmatm 
was a kind of toga picta. — The toga praetexta 
had a broad purple border. It was worn 
with the BuLiJ^, by children of both sexes. 
It was also worn by magistrates, both tho« 
of Rome, and those of the colonies and muni- 
cipia ; by the sacerdotes, and by persons en- 
gaged in sacred rites or paying vows. Among 
those who possessed the Jus togae praetexta* 
hahendae^ the following may be more par- 
ticularly mentioned: the dictator, the con- 
suls, the praetors (who laid aside the prae- 
texta when about to condemn a Roman dti^ 
zen to death), the augurs (who, however, 
are supposed by some to have worn the tra- 
bea), the decemviri sacris faciundis, the 
aediles, the triumviri epulones, the senators 
on festival days, the mag^istri collegii, and 
the magistri vicorum when celebrating games. 
In the case of the tribuni plebis, censors, 
and quaestors, there is some doubt upon tiie 
subject. The toga praetexta is said to have 
been derived from the Etruscans, and to have 
been first adopted, with the latus claw 
[Clavtjs Latus], by Tullus Hostilius as the 
royal robe, whence its use by the magistrates 
in the republic. The toga praetexta and the 
bulla aurea were first given to boys in the 
case of the son of Tarquinius Priscus, who, 
at the age of fourteen, in the Sabine war, 
slew an enemy with his own hand. Re- 
specting the leaving off of the toga praetexta, 
and the assumption of the toga virilis, see 
Impubes and Clavtts Latus. The occasian 
was celebrated with great rejoicings by the 
friends of the youth, who attended him in a 
solemn procession to the Forum and Capi- 
tol. This assumption of the toga virilis was 
called tirocinium fori^ as being the young 
man's introduction to public Ufe. Girls wore 
the praetexta till their marriage. — ^Thc trahea 
was a toga ornamented with purple horizmi- 
tal stripes. There were three kinds of tr»» 
beae ; one wholly of purple, which was sacred 
to the gods, another of purple and white, 
and another of purple and saffh)n, which be- 
longed to augurs. The purple and white 
trabea was a royal robe, and is assigned to 
the Latin and early Roman kings, especially 
to Romulus. It was worn by the consiilfl in 
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public solemnities, snch as opening the tem- 
ple of Janus. The equites -wore it at the 
tranwectioy and in other public solemnities. 
Hence the trabea is mentioned as the badge 
of the equestrian order. Lastly, the toga 
■worn by the Boman emperors was wholly of 
purple. It appears to have been first as- 
sumed by Julius Caesar. — The material of 
-which the toga was commonly made was 
wool. It was sometimes thick and sometimes 
fhin. The former was the toga densoy pin- 
ffuiSf or hirta. A new toga, with the nap 
neither worn off nor cut close, was called 
pexay to which is opposed the trita or rasoy 
which was used as a summer dress. The 
tog^a was originally worn by both sexes ; but 
when the stola came to be worn by matrons, 
the toga was only worn by the meretrices, and 
by women who had been divorced on account 
of adultery. [Siola.] In war the toga was 
laid aside, and replaced by the Palvdamentxtm 
and Saotjm. Hence togattu is opposed to miles. 

TONSOR. [Barba.] 

TORCULAR, TORCULUM. [VnniM.] 

TORMENTUM (oc^-njpto opyaya\ a mili- 
taiy engine, so called from the twisting 
(torquendo) of hairs, thongs, and vegetable 
fibres. The principal military engines were 
the halista and catapulta. The halista 
(xrerpo^jJAos) was used to shoot stones; the 
catapulta (jcaTaireXnjs, Karan-eAriic^) to project 
darts, especially the falarica [Hasta], and a 
kind of missile, 4^ feet long, called trifax. 
Whilst in besieging a city the ram [Abies] was 
employed in destroying the lower part of the 
wall, the halista was used to overthrow the bat- 
tlements {propugruunUay efroA^eis), and the ca- 
tapult to shoot any of the besieged who appeared 
between them : the forms of these machines 
being adapted to the objects which they were 
intended to throw; the catapult was long, the 
baUsta nearly square. Instances are recorded 
in which the halista threw stones to the dis- 
tance of a quarter of a mile. Some baUstae 
threw stones weighing three hundredweight. 
Of the Scorpio or onager y which was also a spe- 
cies of tormentum, we know next to nothing. 

TORMENTUM {fi&iTavoi)y torture. (1) 
Gbeek. — By a decree of Scamandrius it was 
ordained that no free Athenian could be put 
to the torture, and this appears to have been 
the general practice. The evidence of slaves 
was, however, always taken with torture, and 
their testimony was not otherwise received. 
From this circumstance their testimony ap- 
I)ears to have been considered of more value 
than that of freemen. Any person might 
offer his own slave to be examined by tor- 
ture, or demand that of Ms adversary, and 
the offer or demand was equally called 
irp6«Aij(r« eis fiduravov. The parties interested 



either superintended the torture themselves, 
or chose certain persons for this purpose, 
hence called pturaviaraXy who took the evidence 
of the slaves. (2) Roman. — During the 
time of the republic freemen were never put 
to the torture, and slaves only were exposed 
to this punishment. Slaves, moreover, could 
not be tortured to prove the guilt of their 
own master, except in the case of incestus, 
which was a crime against the gods, or un- 
less the senate made an exception in some 
special instance. At a later time slaves 
might be tortured to bear witness against 
their masters in cases of majestas and adul- 
tery. Under the emperors even free persons 
were put to the torture to extract evidence 
from them in cases of majestas ; and although 
this indignity was confined for the most part 
to persons in humble circumstances, we read 
of cases in which even Roman senators and 
equites were exiKMsed to it. 

TORQUES or TORQUIS (oTpetrros), an 
ornament of gold, twisted spirally and bent 
into a circular form, which was worn round 
the neck by men of distinction among the 
Persians, the Gauls, and other Asiatic and 
northern nations. It was by taking a collar 
from a Gallic warrior that T. Manlius ob- 
tained the cognomen of Torquatus. Such 
collars were among the rewards of valour 
bestowed after an engagement upon those 
who had most distinguished themselves. 

TORUS, a bed covered with sheets or 
blankets, called Toralia. 

TRABEA. [TooA.] 

TRAGOEDIA (jpayt^iaX tragedy. (1) 
GsEEK. The tragedy of the ancient Greeks 
as well as their comedy confessedly origi- 
nated in the worship of the god Dionysus. 
The peculiarity which most strikingly dis- 
tinguishes the Greek tragedy from that of 
modern times, is the lyrical or choral part. 
This was the offspring of the dithyrambic 
and choral odes from which, as applied to 
the worship of Dionysus, Greek tragedy took 
its rise. The name of Tragedy (rpaycpfito) 
is probably derived from the goatlike appear- 
ance of the Satyrs who sang or acted with 
mimetic gesticulations (6pxTj<rts) the old Bac- 
chic songs, with Silenus, the constant com- 
panion of Dionysus, for their leader. The 
Dionysian dithyrambs were sometimes of a 
gay and at other times of a mournful charac- 
ter : it was from the latter that the stately 
and solemn tragedy of the Greeks arose. 
Great improvements were introduced in the 
dithyramb by Arion, a contemporary of Pe- 
riander. Before his time the dithyramb was 
sung in a wild and irregular manner ; but he 
is said to have invented the Cyclic chorus, 
by which we are to understand that the 
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Dithyramb was danced by a chorus of fifty 
men round an altar. The choral Dithy- 
rambio songs prevailed to some extent, as all 
choral i)oetry did, amongst the Dorians of 
the Peloponnesus; whence the choral ele- 
ment of the Attic tragedy was always written 
in the Dorian dialect, thus showing its 
(«igin. The lyrical poetry was, however, 
especially popular at Sicyon and Corinth. In 
the latter city Arion made his improvements ; 
in the former " tragic choruses," i. e. dithy- 
rambs of a sad and plaintive character, were 
very ancient. From the more solemn Dithy- 
rambs then, as improved by Arion, ultimately 
sprang the dramatic tragedy of Athens, some- 
what in the following manner. The cho- 
ruses were under the direction of a leader 
or exarchus, who, it may be supposed, came 
forward separately, and whose part was 
sometimes taken by the poet himself. We 
may also conjecture that the exarchus in 
each case led off by singling or reciting his 
part in a solo, and that the chorus dancing 
round the altar then expressed their feelings 
of joy or sorrow at Ms story, representing 
the perils and sufferings of Dionysus, or some 
hero, as it might be. The subjects of this 
Dithyrambic tragedy were not, however, 
always confined to Dionysus. Even Arion 
wrote Dithyrambs, relating to different 
heroes, a practice in which he was followed 
by succeeding poets. It is easy to conceive 
how the introduction of an actor or speaker 
independent of the chorus might have been 
suggested by the exarchs coming forward 
separately and making short off-hand speeches, 
whether learnt by heart beforehand, or made 
on the spur of the moment. [Cho&us.] But 
it is also possible, if not probable, that it 
was suggested by the rhapsodical recitations 
of the epic and gnomic poets formerly pre- 
valent in Greece : the gnomic poetry being 
generally written in Iambic verse, the metre 
of the Attic dialogue. This however is cer- 
tain, that the union of the Iambic dialogue 
with the lyrical chorus took place at Athens 
under Pisistratus, and that it was attributed 
to Thespis, a native of Icaria, one of the 
country demes or parishes of Attica where 
the worship of Dionysus had long prevailed. 
The alteration made by him, and which gave 
to the old tragedy a new and dramatic cha- 
racter, was very simple but very important. 
He introduced an actor, as it is recorded, for 
the sake of giving rest to the chorus, and in- 
dependent of it, in which capacity he pro- 
bably appeared himself, taking various parts 
in the same piece, under various disguises, 
which he was enabled to assume by means 
of linen masks, the invention of which is 
attributed to him. Now as a chorus, by 



means of its leader, could maintain a dia- 
logne with the actor, it is easy to see how 
with one actor only a dramatic action migbt 
be introduced, continued, and concluded, by 
the speeches between the choral songs ex- 
pressive of the joy or sorrow of the chorus 
at the various events of the drama. "With 
respect to the character of the drama of 
Thespis there has been much doubt: some 
writers, and especially Bentley, have main- 
tained that his plays were aU satyrical and 
ludicrous, i. e. the plot of than was some 
story of Bacchus, the chorus consisted prin- 
cipally of satyrs, and the argument was merry. 
But perhaps the truth is that in the early 
part of his career Thesis retained the sa- 
tyrical character of the older tragedy, but 
afterwards inclined to more serious compod- 
tions, which would almost oblige him to dis- 
card the Satyrs from his choruses. That he 
did write serious dramas is intimated by the 
titles of the plays ascribed to him, as well as 
by the character of the fragments of Iambic 
verse quoted by ancient writers as his. It 
is evident that the introduction of the dia- 
logue must also have caused an alteration in 
the arrangement of the chorus, which could 
not remain cyclic or circular, but must have 
been drawn up in a rectangular form about 
the thymele or altar of Bacchus in fkt>nt of 
the actor, who was elevated on a platform ta 
table (eAeos), the forerunner of the stage. 
The lines of Horace {Ar. Poet, 276) : — 

" Dicitur et plauatris vexiaae poemata Thcspit, 
Quae canerent agerentque peruncti faecibia oia**— 

are founded on a misconception of the origin 
of the Attic tragedy, and the tale about the 
waggons of Thespis probably arose out of a 
confusion of the waggon of the comedian So- 
sarion with the platform of the Thespian actor. 
The first representation of Thespis was in b. c 
535. His immediate successtnrs were the Athe- 
nian Choerilus and Fhrynichus, the former of 
whom represented plays as early as b. c. 534. 
Fhrynichus was a pupil of Thespis, and gained 
Ms first victory in the dramatic contests b.g. 
511. In his works, the lyric or chOTsl de- 
ment still predominated over the dramatic, 
and he was distinguished for the sweetncGs 
of his melodies, which in the time of the 
Feloponnesian war were very popular with 
the admirers of the old style of music. The 
first use of female masks is also attributed to 
him, and he so far deviated firom the goieral 
practice of the Attic tragedians as to write 
a drama on a subject of contemporary histoiy, 
the capture of Miletus by the Persians, b. a 
494. — We now come to the first writer <rf 
Satyrical dramas, Pratinos of Phlius, a tofwn 
not far from Sicyon, and which laid claim to 
the invention of tragedy as well as comedy. 
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For some time previously to this poet, and 
inrobably as early as Thespis, tragedy had 
been gradoally departing more and more from 
its old characteristics, and iaclining to heroic 
&bles, to which the chorus of Satyrs was not 
a fit accompaniment. But the fan and mer- 
riment caused by them were too good to be 
lost. Accordingly the Satyrical drama, dis- 
tinct from the recent and dramatic tragedy, 
but suggested by the sportire element of the 
old Dithyramb, was founded by Pratinas, 
who however appears to have been surpassed 
in his own invention by Choerilns. It was 
always written by tragedians, and generally 
three tragedies and one Satyrical piece were 
represented together, which in some instances 
at least formed a connected whole, caUed a 
tetralogy (rtrpoKoyCa). The Satyrical piece 
was acted last, so that the minds of the spec- 
tators were agreeably relieved by a merry 
after-piece at the close of an earnest and en- 
grossing tragedy. The distinguishing feature 
of this drama was the chorus of Satyrs, in 
appropriate dresses and masks, and its sub- 
jects seem to have been taken from the same 
class of the adventures of Bacchus and of the 
heroes as those of tragedy ; but of course 
they were so treated and selected, that the 
presence of rustic satyrs would seem appro- 
priate. In their jokes and drollery consisted 
the merriment of the piece ; for the kings and 
heroes who were introduced into their company 
were not of necessity thereby divested of their 
epic and legendary character, though they were 
obliged to conform to their situation and suffer 
some diminution of dignity, f^om their posi- 
tion. Hence Horace {Ar. Poet. 231) says: — 

** Efiiitire lercK hidigiia Tragoedia venus 
Intererit Satyris paulum pudibunda proterris,"^ 

alluding in the first line to the mythic or 
epic element of the Satyric drama, which he 
calls Tragoedia, and in the second represent- 
ing it as being rather ashamed of its com- 
pany. The " Cyclops " of Euripides is the 
only Satyric drama now extant. — The great 
improvements in tragedy were introduced by 
Aeschylus. This poet added a second actor, 
diminished the parts of the chorus, and made 
the dialogue the principal part of the action. 
He also availed himself of the aid of Aga- 
tharchus, the scene-painter, and improved 
the costume of his actors by giving them 
thick-soled boots (e/x^arai), as well as the 
masks, which he made more expressive and 
characteristic. Horace {Ar. Poet. 278) thus 
alludes to Ms improvements : — 

** peraonae paUaeque r e pe rto r bon-tta* 
AeKhfliu, et modicis inxtravit puipita ngnia 
Et docuit magnusj^ue loqui, utique cothumo."— 

The custom of contending with trilogies (rpi- 
Aoyuu), or with three plays at a time, is said 



to have been also introduced by him. In 
fact he did so much for tragedy, and so com- 
pletely built it up to its " towering height,*' 
that he was considered the father of it. The 
subjects of his dramas were not connected 
with the worship of Dionysus ; but rather 
with the great cycle of Hellenic legends and 
some of the myths of the Homeric Epos. Ac- 
cordingly, he said of himself that his dramas 
were but scraps and fragments from the great 
feasts of Homer. In the latter part of his 
life Aeschylus made use of one of the im- 
provements of Sophocles, namely the rpiTa- 
yaw'Mrr^s, or third actor. This was the finish- 
ing stroke to the dramatic element of Attic 
tragedy, which Sophocles is said to have ma- 
tured by farther improvements in costume 
and scene-painting. Under him tragedy ap- 
pears with less of sublimity and sternness 
than in the hands of Aeschylus, but with 
more of calm grandeur and quiet dignity and 
touching incident. The plays of Sophocles 
are the perfection of the Grecian tragic dra- 
ma, as a work of art and poetic composition 
in a thoroughly chastened and classic style. 
In the hands of Euripides tragedy deterio- 
rated not only in dignity, but also in its 
moral and religious significance. He intro- 
duces his heroes in rags and tatters, and 
busies them with petty affairs, and makes 
them speak the language of every-day life. 
As Sophocles said of him, he represented 
men not as they ought to be, but as they are, 
without any ideal greatness or poetic charac- 
ter. His dialogues too were little else than 
the rhetorical and forensic language of his 
day cleverly put into verse : ftill of sophistry 
and quibbling distinctions. One of the 
peculiarities of his tragedies was the wpSko- 
■yo?, an introductory monologue, with which 
some hero or god opens the play, telling who 
he is, what is the state of affairs, and what 
has happened up to the time of Ms address, 
so as to put the audience in possession of 
every fact wMch it might be necessary for 
them to know : a very business-like pro- 
ceeding no doubt, but a poor make-sMft 
for artistical skill. The "Deus exmachina," 
also, though not always, in a " nodus, tali 
vindice dignus," was frequently employed by 
Euripides to effect the denoutnent of Ms 
pieces. The chorus too no longer discharged 
its proper and high fimctions either as a re- 
presentative of the feelings of unprejudiced 
observers, or, as one of the actors, and a part 
of the whole, joining in the development of 
the piece. Many of Ms choral odes in fact 
are but remotely connected in subject with 
the action of the play. Another novelty of 
Euripides was the use of the monodies or 
lyrical songs, in wMch not the chorus, but 
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the principal persons of the drama, declare 
their emotions and sufferings. Euripides 
was also the inventor of tragi-comedy. A 
specimen of the Euripidean tragi-comedy is 
still extant in the Alcestis, acted b. c. 438, as 
the last of four pieces, and therefore as a 
•ubstitute for a Satyrical drama. Though 
tragic in its form and some of its scenes, it 
has a mixture of comic and satyric characters 
(«. g. Hercules) and concludes happily. — ^The 
parts which constitute a Greek tragedy, a» to 
its fomif are, the prologue, episode, exode, 
and choral songs ; the last divided into the 
parode and stasimon. The irpoAoyos is all 
that part of a tragedy which precedes the 
parodos of the chorus, •'. «. the first act. The 
iir€i,a66tov is all the part between whole cho- 
ral odes. The e^b^ that part which has no 
choral ode after it. Of the choral part the 
vdpo6<K is the first speech of the whole chorus 
(not broken up into parts) : the stasimon is 
without anapaests and trochees. These two 
divisions were sung by all the choreutae, but 
the "songs on the stage" and the xdftfUH by 
a part only. The conmius, which properly 
means a wailing for the dead, was generally 
used to express strong excitement, or lively 
sympathy with grief and suffering, espe- 
cially by Aeschylus. It was common to the 
actors and a portion only of the chorus. 
Again the napoSoi was so named as being the 
passage-song of the chorus sung while it was 
advancing to its proper place in the orches- 
tra, and therefore in anapaestic or marching 
verse : the <rr«un/*ov, as being chaunted by 
the chorus when standing still in its proper 
position. — The materials of Greek tragedy 
were the national mythology, 

•* Preaenthig Thebes, or Pelop»» line, 
Or the tale of Troy diTine.** 

The exceptions to this were the two histori- 
cal tragedies, the " Capture of Miletus," by 
Phrynichus, and the " Persians " of Aeschy- 
lus ; but they belong to an early period of 
the art. Hence the plot and story of the 
Grecian tragedy were of necessity known to 
the spectators, a circumstance which strongly 
distinguishes the ancient tragedy from the 
modem. — The functions of the Chorus in 
Greek Tragedy were very important, as de- 
scribed by Horace {Ar. Poet. 193), 

" ActoiiB partes chonis offiriumque Ttrile 
Defendat : neu quid medios intercinat actus, 
QQod non proposito cooducat, et haereat apte^" ftc. 

It often expresses the reflections of a dispas- 
sionate and right-minded spectator, and in- 
culcates the lessons of morality and resigna- 
tion to the will of heaven, taught by the 
occurrence of the piece in which it is engaged. 
With respect to the number of the chorus 
see Chorvs. — (2) Soman. The tragedy of 



the Bomans was borrowed from the Gre^ ; 
but the construction of the Roman theatre 
afforded no appropriate place for the chorus, 
which was therefore obliged to appear on the 
stage, instead of in the orchestra. The first 
tragic poet and actor at Home was livins 
Andronious, a Greek by birth, who b^aa to 
exhibit in b. c. 240. In his monodies (or 
the lyrical parts sung, not by a chorus, hot 
by one person), it was customary to separate 
the singing firom the mimetic dancing, leav- 
ing the latter only to the actor, while the 
singing was performed by a boy placed near 
the flute-player {ante tibicinem) ; so that the 
dialogue only {diverbia) was left to be spcAen 
by the actors. Livius Andronicus was fol- 
lowed by Naevius, Ennius, Pacuvins, and 
Attius. These five poets belong to the earlier 
epoch of Roman tragedy, in which little was 
written but translations and imitations of the 
Greek, with occasional insertions of original 
matter. How they imitated the structure of 
the choral odes is doubtful — ^perhaps they 
never attempted it. In the age of Augustas 
the writing of tragedies, whether original or 
imitations, seems to have been quite a fhshion- 
able occupation. The emperor himself at- 
tempted an Ajax, but did not succeed. One 
of the principal tragedians of this epoch was 
Asinius Pollio, to whom the line (Yirg. £elog, 
viii. 10) applies — 

* Sola Sopbodeo tua cannhw digna cothmao.** 

Ovid wrote a tragedy on the subject of Me- 
dea. Quintilian says of Yarius, who was 
distinguished in epic as well as tragic poetry, 
that his Thyestes might be compared with 
any of the Greek tragedies. Some firagments 
of this Thyestes are extant, but we have no 
other remains of the tragedy of the Augustan 
age. The loss perhaps is not great. The 
only complete Roman tragedies that have 
come down to us are the ten attributed to the 
philosopher Seneca; but whether he wrote 
any of them or not is a disputed point. To 
whatever agfe they belong, they are be- 
yond description bombastic and fHgid, ut- 
terly unnatural in character and action, ftiU 
of the most revolting violations of pro- 
priety, and barren of all theatrical efliect 
Still they have had admirers : Heinsius calls 
the Hippolytus "divine," and prefers the 
Troadcs to the Hecuba of Euripides: even 
Racine has borrowed from the Hippolytus in 
PhMre. Roman tragedians sometimes wrote 
tragedies on subjects taken from their na> 
tional history. Pacuvius, «. g» wrote l 
Faulusy L. Accius a Brutus and a Deeita, 
Curiatins Matemus, also a distingui^ed ora- 
tor in the reign of Domitian, wrote a Do- 
mitius and a Cato, the latter of which gave 
offence to the rulers of the state. 
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TRAGtLA. [Hasta.] 

TRANSTRA. [Navis.] 

TRANSVECTIO EQUITUM. [EauiTKS, 
p. 157.] 

TRIARII. [ExEacrrxjs.] 

TRIBULA or TRIBULUM (rpt/W^os), a 
corn-drag, consisting of a thick and pon- 
derous -wooden board, which was armed un- 
derneath with pieces of iron or sharp flints, 
and drawn over the com by a yoke of oxen, 
either the driver or a heavy -weight being 
placed upon it, for the purpose of separating 
the grain and cutting the straw. 

TRIBt^LUS (Tpt^o\os), a caltrop, also 
called murex. When a place was beset with 
troops, the one party endeavoured to impede 
the cavalry of the other party, either by 
thro-wing before them caltrops, which neces- 
sarily lay -with one of their four sharp points 
turned upwards, or by burying the caltrops 
with one point at the surface of the ground. 

TRIbCNAL, a raised platform, on which 
the praetor and judices sat in the Basilica. 
[Basilica.] There was a tribunal in the 
camp, which was generally formed of turf, 
but sometimes, in a stationary camp, of stone, 
from which the general addressed the sol- 
diers, and where the consul and tribunes of 
the soldiers administered justice. When the 
general addressed the army from the tribunal 
the standards were planted in front of it, and 
the army placed round it in order. The ad- 
dress itself was called AllocuHo. 

TRIBCNUS, a tribune. This word seems 
originally to have indicated an officer con- 
nected with a tribe {tribus)^ or who repre- 
sented a tribe for certain puri>ose8 ; and this 
is indeed the character of the officers who 
were designated by it in the earliest times 
of Rome, and may be traced also in the later 
officers of this name. — ( 1 ) T&ibvkss of the 
THHKE ANCIENT T&iBEs. — At the time when 
all the Roman citizens were contained in the 
three tribes of the Ramnes, Titles, and Lu- 
ceres, each of them was headed by a tribune, 
and these three tribunes represented their 
respective tribes in all civil, religious, and 
military affairs ; that is to say, they were in 
the city the magistrates of the tribes, and 
performed the sacra on their behalf, and in 
times of war they were their military com- 
manders. The tribunus eelerum was the 
commander of the celerea, the king's body- 
guard, . and not the tribune of the tribe of 
the Ramnes, as is supposed by some modem 
writers. In what manner the tribunus ee- 
lerum was appointed is uncertain, but it is 
probable that he was elected by the tribes ; 
for we And that when the imperium was to 
be conferred xypan. the king, the comitia were 
held under the presidency of the tribunus 



eelerum ; and in the absence of the king, to 
whom this officer -was next in rank, he con- 
voked the comitia : it was in an assembly of 
this kind that Brutus proposed to deprive 
Tarquinius of the imperium. A law passed 
under the presidency of the tribunus eelerum 
was called a lex tribunicial to distinguish it 
from one passed under the presidency of tiie 
king. The tribunes of the three ancient 
tribes ceased to be appointed when these 
tribes themselves ceased to exist as political 
bodies, and when the patricians became in- 
corporated in the local tribes of Servius 
Tullius. [TniBus.] — (2) Tribunes of the 
Seb-vian tbibes (^vAopxoi, Tpirrvapxoi).— 
When Servius Tullius divided the common- 
alty into thirty local tribes, we again find a 
tribune at the head of these tribes. The 
duties of these tribunes, who were without 
doubt the most distinguished persons in their 
respective districts, appear to have consisted 
at first in keeping a register of the inhabit- 
ants in each district, and of their property, 
for purposes of taxation, and for levying the 
troops for the armies. When subsequently 
the Roman people became exempted from 
taxes, the main part of their business was 
taken from them, but they stiU continued to 
exist. The tr^ntni aerarii, who occur down 
to the end of the republic, were perhaps only 
the successors of the tribunes of the tribes. 
When (b. c. 406) the custom of giving pay 
(stipendium) to the soldiers was introduced, 
each of the tribuni aerarii had to collect the 
tributum in his own tribe, and with it to pay 
the soldiers ; and in case they did not ftilfil 
this duty, the soldiers had the right of pig- 
noris capio against them. In later times 
their duties appear to have been confined to 
collecting the tributum, which they made 
over to the military quaestors who paid the 
soldiers. [Quaestoe.] The Lex Aurelia, 
B. c. 70, called the tribuni aerarii to the 
exercise of judicial functions, along with the 
senators and equites, as these tribunes re- 
presented the body of the most respectable 
citizens. But of this distinction they were 
subsequently deprived by Julius Caesar. 
— (3) Tribuni Plbbis (ihjtiapxoi^ the office 
fii»/*apxM>i). — The ancient tribunes of the 
plebeian tribes had undoubtedly the right 
of convoking the meetings of their tribes, 
and of maintaining the privileges granted to 
them by king Servius, and subsequently by 
the Valerian laws. But this protection -was 
very inadequate against the insatiable am- 
bition and usurpations of the patricians. 
When the plebeians, impoverished by long 
wars, and cruelly oppressed by the patri- 
cians, at last seceded in b. c. 494 to the Mons 
Sacer, the {Mitricians were obliged to grant 
2 
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to the plebeians the right of appointing tri- 
bones {tribuni plebis) with more efficient 
powers to protect their own order than those 
which were possessed by the heads of the 
tribes. The purpose for which they were 
appointed was only to afford protection 
against any abuse on the part of the patrician 
magistrates ; and that they might be able to 
afford such protection their persons were 
declared sacred and inviolable, and it was 
agreed that whoever invaded this inviola- 
bility should be an outlaw, and that his pro- 
perty should be forfeited to the temple of 
Ceres. A subsequent law enacted that no 
one should oppose or interrupt a tribune 
while addressing the people, and that who- 
ever should act contrary to this ordinance 
should give bail to the tribunes for the pay- 
ment of whatever fine they should affix to 
his offence in arraigning him before the 
commonalty ; if he refused to give bail, his 
life and property were forfeited. The tri- 
bunes were thus enabled to afford protection, 
to any one who appealed to the assembly of 
the commonalty pr required any other assist- 
ance. They were essentially the representa- 
tives and the organs of the plebeian order, 
and their sphere of action was the comitia 
tributa. With the patricians and their co- 
mitia they had nothing to do. The tribunes 
themselves, however, were not judges, and 
could inflict no pxuiishments, but could only 
propose the imposition of a fine to the com- 
monalty {multatn irrogare). The tribunes 
were thus in their origin only a protecting 
magistracy of the plebs, but in the course of 
time their power increased to such a degree 
that it surpassed that of all other magistrates, 
and the tribunes then became a magistracy 
for the whole Roman people, in opposition to 
the senate and the oligarchicfd party in gene- 
ral, although they had nothing to do with the 
administration or the government. During 
the latter period of the republic they became 
true tyrants, and may be compared to the 
national convention of France during the 
first revolution. At first the number of the 
tribunes was only two, but soon afterwards 
they were increased to five, one being taken 
from each of the five classes, and subse- 
quently to ten, two being taken from each of 
the five classes. This last number appears 
to have remt^ed unaltered down to the end 
of the empire. The tribunes entered upon 
their office on the 10th of December, but 
were elected, at least in the time of Cicero, 
on the 17 th of July. It is almost superfiuous 
to state that none but plebeians were eligible 
to the office of tribune ; hence when, towards 
the end of the republic, patricians wished to 
obtain the office, they were obliged first to 



renounce their own order and to become ple- 
beians ; hence also under the empire it was 
thought that the princeps should not be tri- 
bune because he was a i)atrician. Bat the 
infiuence which belonged to this ofi3ce was 
too great for the emperors not to covet it. 
Hence Augustus was made tribune for life. 
During the republic, however, the old regu- 
lation remained in force, even after the tri- 
bunes had ceased to be the protectors of tiie 
plebs alone. There is only one instance re- 
corded in which patricians were elected to 
the tribuneship, and this was probably the 
consequence of an attempt to divide the ^- 
bnneship between the two orders. Although 
nothing appears to be more natural than 
that the tribunes should originally have been 
elected by that body of Roman citizens which 
they represented, yet the subject is involved 
in considerable obscurity. Some writers state 
that they were elected by the comitia of the 
curies ; others suppose that they were elected 
in the comitia of the centuries ; but whether 
they were elected in the latter or in the 
comitia of the tribes, it is certain that at first 
the sanction of the curies to the election was 
at all events necessary. But after the time 
of the Lex Publilia (b. c. 472) the sancti(m 
of the curies is not heard of, and the election 
of the tribunes was left entirely to the co- 
mitia tributa, which were convoked and held 
for this purpose by the old tribunes previous 
to the expiration of their office. One of the 
old tribunes was apx>ointed by lot to preside 
at the election. As the meeting could not 
be prolonged after sunset, and the business 
was to be completed in one day, it sometimes 
happened that it was obliged to break-up 
before the election was completed, and then 
those who were elected filled up the legiti- 
mate number of the college by cooptatio. 
But in order to prevent this irregularity, the 
tribune L. Trebonius, in 448 b. c, got an 
ordinance passed, according to which the 
college of the tribunes should never be com- 
pleted by cooptatio, but the elections should 
be continued on the second day, if they were 
not completed on the first, tiU the number 
ten was made up. The place where the elec- 
tion of the tribunes was held was originally 
and lawfidly the Forum, afterwards also the 
Campus Msj*tiu8, and sometimes the area of 
the Capitol. — ^We now proceed to trace the 
gradual growth of the tribunitiah power. 
Although its original character was merely 
protection [auxilium or /Soi^deui) against i>a- 
trician magistrates, the plebeians appear 
early to have regarded their tribunes also as 
mediators or arbitrators in matters among 
themselves. The whole power possessed by 
the coUege of tribunes was designated by the 
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name trUmnicia potestaSf and extended at no 
time farther than one mile beyond the gates 
of the city ; at a greater distance than this 
they came nnder the imperium of the ma- 
gistrates, like every other citizen. As they 
were the public guardians, it was necessary 
that every one should have access to them 
and at any time; hence the doors of their 
houses were open day and night for all who 
were in need of help and protection, which 
they were empowered to afford against any 
one, even against the highest magistrates. 
For the same reason a tribune was not al- 
lowed to be absent from the city for a whole 
day, except during the Feriae Latinae, when 
the whole people were assembled on the 
Alban Mount. In b. c. 456 the tribunes, in 
opposition to the consuls, assumed the right 
of convoking the senate, in order to lay 
before it a rogation, and discuss the same; 
for until that time the consuls alone had had 
the right of laying plebiscita before the 
senate for approbation. Some years after, 
B. c. 452, the tribunes demanded of the con- 
suls to request the senate to make a senatus- 
consultum for the appointment of persons 
to frame a new legislation ; and during the 
discussions on this subject the tribunes them- 
selves were present in the senate. The 
written legislation which the tribunes then 
wished can only have related to their own 
order ; but as such a legislation would only 
have widened the breach between the two 
orders, they afterwards gave way to the re- 
monstrances of the patricians, and the new 
legislation was to embrace both orders. 
From the second decemvirate the tribune- 
ship was suspended, but was restored after 
the legislation was completed, and now 
assumed a different character from the change 
that had taken place in the tribes. [Tbibtjs.] 
The tribunes now had the right to be present 
at the deliberations of the senate ; but they 
did not sit among the senators themselves, 
but upon benches before the opened doors of 
the senate house. The inviolability of the 
tribunes, which had before only rested upon 
a contract between the two estates, was now 
sanctioned and confirmed by a law of M. 
Horatius. As the tribes now also included 
the patricians and their clients, the tribunes 
might naturally be asked to interpose on 
behalf of any citizen, whether patrician or 
plebeian. Hence the patrician ex-decemvir, 
Appius Claudius, implored the protection of 
the tribunes. About this time the tribunes 
also acquired the right of taking the auspices 
in the assemblies of the tribes. They also 
assumed again the right, which they had 
exercised before the time of the decemvirate, 
of bringing patricians who had violated the 



rights of the plebeians before the comitia of 
the tribes. By the Lex Valeria passed in the 
Comitia Centuriata (a. c. 449), it was enacted 
that a plebiscitum, which had been voted by 
the tribes, should bind the patricians as well. 
While the college thus gained outwardly new 
strengrth every day, a change took place in 
its internal organisation, which to some ex- 
tent i)araly8ed its powers. Before b.o. 394, 
every thing had been decided in the college 
by a majority; but about this time, we do 
not know how, a change was introduced, 
which made the opposition {intercessio) of 
one tribune suflacient to render a resolution 
of his colleagues void. This new regulation 
does not appear in operation till 394 and 393 

B. c. ; the old one was still applied in b. c. 
421 and 415. From their right of appearing 
in the senate, and of taking part in its dis- 
cussions, and from their being the represen- 
tatives of the whole people, they gradually 
obtained the right of intercession against any 
action which a magistrate might undertake 
during the time of his office, and this even 
without giving any reason "for it. Thus we 
find a tribune preventing a consul from con- 
voking the senate, and preventing the pro- 
posal of new laws or elections in the comitia ; 
they interceded against the official flmctions 
of the censors ; and even against a command 
issued by the praetor. In the same manner 
a tribune might place his veto upon an ordi- 
nance of the senate ; and he could thus either 
compel the senate to submit the subject to a 
fresh consideration, or could raise the session. 
In order to propose a measure to the senate 
they might themselves convene a meeting, or 
when it had been convened by a consul they 
might make their proposal even in opposition 
to the consul, a right which no other magis- 
trates had in the presence of the consuls. 
The senate, on the other hand, had itself, in 
certain cases, recourse to the tribunes. Thus, 
in B. c. 431 it requested the tribunes to com- 
pel the consuls to appoint a dictator, in com- 
pliance with a decree of the senate, and the 
tribunes compelled the consuls, by threatening 
them with imprisonment, to appoint A. Pos- 
tumius Tubertus dictator. From this time 
forward we meet with several instances in 
which the tribunes compelled the consuls to 
comply with the decrees of the senate, si non 
esaent in auctoritate senatus^ and to execute 
its commands. In their relation to the senate 
a change was introduced by the Plebiscitum 
Atiniuntj which ordained that a tribune, by 
virtue of his office, should be a senator. 
When this plebiscitum was made is uncertain ; 
but we know that in b. c. 170 it was not yet 
in operation. It probably originated with 

C. Atinius, who was tribune in b. c. 132. 
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But as the quaestorship, at least in later 
times, was the oflftce which persons held pre- 
riously to the trihoneship, and as the quaes- 
torship itself conferred upon a person the 
right of a senator, the lav of Atinius was in 
most cases superfluous. — In their relation to 
other magistrates we may obserre, that the 
right of intercessio was not confined to stop- 
ping a magistrate in his proceedings, but 
they might even command their viatores to 
seize a consul or a censor, to imprison him, 
or to throw him fr<mi the Tarpeian rock. 
Whm the tribunes brought an accusation 
against any one before the people, they had 
the right of prehetmoy but not the right of 
voetUiOy that is, they might command a per- 
son to be dragged by their viatores before 
the oomitia, but they could not summon him. 
They might, as in earlier times, propose a 
fine to be inflicted upon the person accused 
before the comitia, but in some cases they 
dropped this proposal and treated the case as 
a capital one. The college of tribunes had 
also the power of making edicts. In cases in 
which one member of the college opposed a 
resolution of his colleagues nothing could be 
done, and the measure was dropped; but 
tMs useful check was removed by the example 
of Tiberius Gracchus, in which a precedent 
was given for proposing to the people that a 
tribune obstinately persisting in his veto 
should be deprived of his office. From the 
time of the Hortensian law the power of the 
tribunes had been gradually rising to such a 
height that at length.it was superior to every 
other in the state. They had acquired the 
right of proposing to the oomitia tributa or 
the senate measures on nearly all the im- 
portant affairs of the state, and it would be 
endless to enumerate the cases in which their 
power was manifested. Their proposals were 
indeed usually made ex auotoritate senatus, 
or had been communicated to and approved 
by it; but cases in which the people itself 
had a direct interest, such as a general legal 
regulation, granting of the franchise, a change 
in the duties and powers of a magistrate, and 
others, might be brought before the people, 
without their having been previously commu- 
nicated to the senate, though there are also 
instances of the contrary. Subjects bdonging 
to the administration could not be brought 
before the tribes without the tribunes having 
previously received through the consuls the 
auctoritas of the senate. This, howevei, was 
done very frequently, and hence we have 
mention of a number of plebiscita on matters 
of administration. It sometimes even occurs 
that the tribunes brought the question con- 
cerning the conclusion of peace before the 
tribes, and then compelled the senate to 



ratify the resolution, as expressing the wish 
of the whole people. Sulla, in his reform of 
the constitution on the early aristocratic 
principles, left to the tribunes only the yas 
auxiliandi, and deprived them of the right of 
making legislative or other proposals, either 
to the senate or the comitia, without ha-ving 
previously obtained the sanction of the aoiate. 
But this arrangement did not last, for Pom- 
pey restored to them their former rights. 
During the latter period of the repuUie, 
when the office of quaestor was in moait cases 
held inmiediately before that of tribune, tiie 
tribunes were generally elected from among 
the senators, and this continued to be the 
case under the empire. Sometimes, how- 
ever, equites also obtained the office, and 
thereby became members of the senate, where 
they were considered of equal rank with the 
quaestors. Tribunes of the people cantiniied 
to exist down to the flfth century of our era, 
though their powers became naturally much 
limited, especially in the reign of Nero. They 
continued however to have the right of inter- 
cession against decrees of the senate, and on 
behalf of injured individuals. — (4) Tnunnn 

mLITTJK CTJM COKSITI.ABI POTE8TATB. Whcn in 

B. c. 445 the tribune C. Canuleius brought 
forward the rogation that the consulship 
should not be confined to either ordra*, the 
patricians evaded the attempt by a change in 
the constitution; the powers which had 
hitherto been united in the consulship woe 
now divided between two new magistrates, 
viz. the Trtbtmi militutn cum conaulari pate$- 
tote and the censors. Consequently, in b. c 
444, three military tribunes, with consulai 
power, were appointed, and to this office the 
plebeians were to be equally eligible with the 
patricians. For the years following, how- 
ever, the people were to be at liberty, <m the 
proposal of the senate, to decide whethor 
consuls were to be elected according to the 
old custom, or consular tribunes. Hence- 
forth, for many years, sometimes consuls and 
sometimes consular tribunes were appointed, 
and the number of the latter varied from 
three to four, until in b. c. 405 it was in- 
creased to six, and as the censors were re- 
garded as their colleagues, we have some- 
times mention of eight tribunes. At last, 
however, in b. c. 367, the office of these 
tribunes was abolished by the licinian law, 
and the consulship was restored. These 
consular tribunes were elected in the comitia 
of the centuries, and undoubtedly with less 
solemn auspices than the consuls. — (0) Tai- 

BUMI MlLITARES [EXEBCTTUS, p. 169.] 

TRIBUS (<^vAov, ^Aq), a tribe. (1) Ganx. 
In the earliest times of Greek history men- 
tion is made of people being divided ints 
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tribes and clans. Homer speaks of such di- 
-visions in terms -which seem to imply that 
they were elements that entered into the 
composition of every community. A person 
not included in any clan (o^p^nop), was re- 
grarded as a vagrant or outlaw. These divi- 
sions were rather natural than political, 
depending on family connection, and arising 
out of those times, when each head of a 
family exercised a patriarchal sway over its 
members. The bond was cemented by reli- 
gious communion, sacrifices and festivals, 
-which all the family or clansmen attended, 
and at which the chief usually presided. 
— Of the Dorian race there were originally 
three tribes, traces of which are found in 
all the countries which they colonised. 
Hence they are called by Homer A(i>pi^$ 
Tpix^ujccs. These tribes were the Hylleit 
CYAA«I«), Pamphyli (Hofi^Aot), and Dymana- 
toe or Dymanes (/^vfjMvdTtu or Av/uuu«0. The 
first derived their name firom Hyllus, son of 
Hercules, the two last fh)m Pamphylns and 
Dymas, who are said to have fallen in the 
last expedition when the Dorians took pos- 
session of the Peloponnesus. The Hyllean 
tribe was perhaps the one of highest dignity; 
but at Sparta there does not appear to have 
been much distinction, for all the freemen 
there were by the constitution of Lycurgus 
on a footing of equality. To these three 
tribes others were added in different places, 
either when the Dorians were joined by other 
foreigrn allies, or when scnne of the old inha- 
bitants were admitted to the rank of citizen- 
ship or equal privileges. Thus the Cadmean 
Aegeids are said by Herodotus to have been 
a great tribe at Sparta, descended (as he 
says) from Aegeus, grandson of Theras, 
though others have thought they were in- 
corporated with the three Doric tribes. The 
subdivision of tribes iato phratriae (^parpuu) 
or patrae (iroTpat), geni (y^), trittyes {rpir. 
rvcf ), Ac. appears to have prevailed in various 
places. At Sparta each tribe contained ten 
oboe (w/3at), a word denoting a local division 
or district; each ohe contained ten triaeades 
(rpuutait^X communities containing thirty 
families. But very little appears to be known 
of these divisions, how far they were local, 
or how far genealogical. After the time of 
Cleomenes the old system of tribes was 
changed ; new ones were created correspond- 
ing to the different quarters of the town, 
and they seem to have been five in number. 
— ^The first Attic tribes that we read of are said 
to have existed in the reign, or soon after 
the reign, of Cecrops, and were caUed Ce- 
eropis (Keicpoirts), Autochthon (Avrrfx^w"), 
Aetaea CAicrata), and Paralia (napoAta). In 
the reign of a subsequent king, Cranaus, 



these names were changed to Cranais (Kpa. 
yoU), Atthis ('At^i?), Mesogaea (M€<r6yoia), 
and Diacris (Atcucpif). Afterwards we find 
a new set of names ; Duu (Aia«), AthetMis 
(•Aftjvofs), Poaeidoniat (no<rei6»i'u»s), and Se- 
phaestias ('H^tucrriac) ; evidently derived 
from the deities who were worshipped in the 
country. Some of those secondly mentioned, 
if not all of them, seem to have been geo- 
graphical divisions ; and it is not improbable' 
that, if not independent communities, they 
were at least connected by a very weak bond 
of union. But all these tribes were super- 
seded by four others, which were probably 
founded soon after the Ionic settlement in 
Attica, and seem to have been adopted by 
other Ionic colonies out of Greece. The 
names Geleontes CTekdovrti)^ Hopletes C^- 
Aryres), Argadei (^kpy&B€>^\ Aegicorea (Alyi- 
KopiU\ are said by Herodotus to have been 
derived firom the sons of Ion, son of Xuthus. 
Upon this, however, many doubts have been 
thrown by modem writers. The etymology 
of the last three names would seem to sug- 
g^est, that the tribes were so called firom the 
occupations which their respective members 
followed ; the Hopletes being the armed men, 
or warriors ; the Argades^ labourers or hus- 
bandmen ; the AegicoreSf goatherds or shep- 
herds. But whatever be the truth with 
respect to the origin of these tribes, one thing 
is certain, that before the time of Theseus, 
whom historians agree in representing as the 
great founder of the Attic commonwealth, 
the various people who inhabited the country 
continued to be disunited and split into fac- 
tions. — Theseus in some measure changed 
the relations of the tribes to each other, by 
introducing a gradation of ranks in each; 
dividing the people into ^Eupatridae (Evira- 
rplStu), Geomori (PewfA^oi), and Demiurgi 
(Arifuovpyol\ of whom the first were nobles, 
the second agriculturists or yeomen, the 
third labourers and mechanics. At the 
same time, in order to consolidate the na- 
tional unity, he enlarged the city of Athens, 
with which he incorporated several smaller 
towns, made it the seat of government, 
encouraged the nobles to reside there, and 
surrendered a part of the royal prerogative 
in tl\.eir favour. The tribes or phylae 
were divided, either in the age of Theseus 
or soon after, each into three phratriae (^pa- 
rpuuj a term equivalent to fraternities, and 
analogous in its political relation to the 
Roman curiae) ^ and each phr atria into thirty 
gene (y^t equivalent to the Roman OeiUe$), 
the members of a genoe (y^vos) being called 
gennetae iyewrjrai,) or homogalaetea {ofioya- 
AeucTcc). Each genos was distinguished by a 
particular name of a patronymic form, which 
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was derired from some hero or mythic an- 
oeetor. These divisioiis, though the names 
seem to import family connection, were in 
fact artificial; which shows that some ad- 
vance had now been made towards the esta- 
blishment of a closer political union. The 
members of the phratriae and gene had their 
respective religious rites and festivals, which 
were preserved long after these communities 
* had lost their political importance, and per- 
haps prevented them from being altogether 
dissolved. — After the age of Theseus, the 
monarchy having been first limited and after- 
wards abolished, the whole power of the 
state fell into the hands of the Eupatridae or 
nobles, who held all civil offices, and had be- 
sides the management of religious affairs, and 
the interpretation of the laws. Attica became 
agitated by feuds, and we find the people, 
bhortly before the legislation of Solon, divided 
into three parties, Pediaei (Ileiiouoi) or low- 
landers, Diacrii (Atoicpiot) or highlanders, 
and Parali (llapaAoi) or people of the sea- 
coast. The first two remind us of the an- 
cient division of tribes, Jtfesogaea and Dia- 
eris ; and the three parties appear in some 
measure to represent the classes established 
by Theseus, the first being the nobles, whose 
property lay in the champaign and most 
fertile part of the country ; the second, the 
smaller landowners and shepherds ; the 
third, the trading and mining class, who 
had by this time risen in wealth and im- 
portance. To appease their discords, Solon 
was applied to; and thereux>on framed his 
celebrated constitution and code of laws. 
Here we have only to notice that he retained 
the four tribes as he found them, but abo- 
lished the existing distinctions of rankf or at 
all events greatly diminished their import- 
ance, by introducing his property qualifica- 
tion, or division of the people into Pentaco- 
giomedimni {U.tvraKo<Tu>tij&i^voi\ , Hippeia 
(*Iinret5), Zeugitae (ZevyiTot), and Thetea 
(8^T6s). [Census, Greek.] The enactments 
of SoliJn continued to be the law at Athens, 
though in great measure suspended by the 
tyranny, until the democratic reform effected 
by Ciisthenes. He abolished the old tribes, 
and created ten new ones, according to a 
geographical division of Attica, and named 
after ten of the ancient heroes : JErechtheiSy 
AegeiSf PandumUt LeontiSy AcamantiSf OeneiSy 
Ceeropisy Sippothoontis, AeantiSy Antiochis. 
These tribes were divided each into ten 
demi (fi^^tot), the number of which was after- 
wards increased by subdivision ; but the 
arrangement was so made that several demi 
not contiguous or near to one another were 
joined to make up a tribe. [Demus.] The 
object of this arrangement was, that by the 



breaking of old associations a perfect and 
lasting revolution might be effected, in the 
habits and feelings, as well as the political 
organisation of the people. SoUm allowed 
the ancient phratriae to exist, but they wore 
deprived of all political imi)ortance. All 
foreigners admitted to the citizenship were 
registered in a phyle and demus, but not in 
a phratria or genos. The functions which 
had been discharged by the old tribes were 
now mostiy transferred to the demi. Among 
others, we may notice that of the forty-eight 
naucrariae into which the old tribes had 
been divided for the purpose of taxation, but 
which now became useless, the taxes being 
collected on a different system. The reforms 
of Ciisthenes were destined to be perma- 
nent. They continued to be in force (with 
some few interruptions) until the downfoll of 
Athenian independence. The ten tribes were 
blended with the whole machinery of the 
constitution. Of the senate of five hundred, 
fifty were chosen from each tribe. The 
allotment of dicasts was according to tribes ; 
and the same system of election may be 
observed in most of the principal offices <rf 
state, judicial and magisterial, civil and mili- 
tary, &c. In B. c. 307, Demetrius Polior* 
cetes increased the number of tribes to twelve 
by creating two new ones, namely, AntiffO' 
nias and DemetriaSy which afterwards re- 
ceived the names of Ptolemais and Attaiis ; 
and a thirteenth was subsequently added by 
Hadrian, bearing his own name. — (8) Bo- 
mast. The three ancient Bomulian tribes, 
the Bamnes, Tities, and Luceres, or the 
Ramnenses, Titienses, and Lucerenses, to 
which the patricians alone belonged, must 
be distinguished from the thirty plebeian 
tribes of Servius Tullius, which were entirely 
local, four for the city, and twenty-six for 
the country around Home. The history and 
organisation of the three ancient tribes are 
spoken of under Patkicu. They continued 
of political importance almost down to tiie 
period of the decemviral legislation ; but 
after this time they no longer occur in the 
history of Rome, except as an obsolete in- 
stitution. The institution and organisation 
of the thirty plebeian tribes, and their sub- 
sequent reduction to twenty by the conquests 
of Porsena, are spoken of imder Plebes. 
The four city tribes were called by the same 
names as the regions which they occupied, 
viz. Sxiburanay Esquilinay CoUina, and PaUh- 
tina. The names of^ the sixteen country 
tribes which continued to belong to Rome 
after the conquest of Porsena, are in their 
alphabetical order as follows : AemUiOy Co- 
milia, Oomelia, Fabia, Galeria^ HoratiOy ^ 

Zemonia, Menemia, Papiria, PolliOi PopUlia^ 
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Titpinia, Bomilia, SergiOy VettuHa, and VoU 
Hnia. As Rome gradually acquired posses^ 
sion of more of the surrounding territory, 
the number of tribes also was gradually in- 
creased. When Appius Claudius, with his 
numerous train of clients, emigrated to Rome, 
lands were assigned to them in the district 
where the Anio flows into the Tiber, and a 
new tribe, the tribw Claudia^ was formed. 
This tribe was subsequently enlarged, and 
"was then designated by the name Chnis- 
tunUna or Clustumina. This name is the 
first instance of a coimtry tribe being named 
after a place, for the sixteen older ones all 
derived their name from persons or heroes. 
In B. c. 387, the number of tribes was in- 
creased to twenty-five by the addition of 
four new ones, viz. the Stellatinay TromeU' 
Una, Sabatina, and Arniensis, In b. c. 358 
two more, the Pomptina and JPublilia, were 
formed of Yolscians. In b. c. 332, the cen- 
sors Q. Publilius Philo and Sp. Fostumius 
increased the number of tribes to twenty- 
nine, by the addition of the Maecia and 
Scaptia, In b. c. 318 the XJfentina and 
Fdlerina were added. In b. c. 299 two 
others, the Aniensia and Terentina, were 
added by the censors, and at last in b. c. 241, 
the number of tribes was augmented to 
thirty-five, by the addition of the Quirina 
and Velina, Eight new tribes were added 
iiX>on the termination of the Social War, to 
include the Socii, who then obtained the Ro- 
man franchise; but they were afterwards 
incorporated among the old 35 tribes, which 
continued to be the nxmiber of the tribes to 
the end of the republic. When the tribes, 
in their assemblies, transacted any business, 
a certain order {ordo tribuum) was observed, 
in which they were called upon to give their 
votes. The first in the order of succession 
was the Suburana, and the last the Ar- 
niensis. Any person belonging to a tribe 
had in important documents to add to his 
>Dwn name that of his tribe, in the ablative 
case. Whether the local tribes, as they were 
established by the constitution of Servius 
Tullius, contained only the plebeians, or 
included the patricians also, is a point on 
which the opinions of modem scholars are 
divided : but it appears most probable that 
down to the decemviral legislation the tribes 
and their assemblies were entirely plebeian. 
Flrom the time of the decemviral legislation, 
the patricians and their clients were un- 
doubtedly incorporated in the tribes. Re- 
specting the assemblies of the tribes, see 
C!oMiTiA Tribtjta. 

TRIBtJTUM, a tax which was partly ap- 
plied to cover the expenses of war, and 
partly those of the fortifications of the city. 



The usual amount of the tax was one for 
every thousand of a man's fortune, though 
in the time of Cato it was raised to three in 
a thousand. The tributnm was not a pro- 
perty-tax in the strict sense of the word, for 
the accounts respecting the plebeian debtors 
clearly imply, that the debts were not de- 
ducted in the valuation of a person's pro- 
perty, so that he had to pay the tributum 
upon property which was not his own, but 
which he owed, and for which he had conse- 
quently to pay the interest as well. It was 
a direct tax upon objects without any regard 
to their produce, like a land or house-tax, 
which indeed formed the main part of it. 
That which seems to have made it most op- 
pressive, was its constant fiuctuation. It 
was raised according to the regions or tribes 
instituted by Servius Tullius, and by the tri- 
bunes of these tribes, subsequently called 
tribuni aerarii. It was not, like the other 
branches tof the public revenue, let out to 
farm, but being fixed in money it was raised 
by the tribunes, unless (as was the case after 
the custom of giving pay to the soldiers was 
introduced) the soldiers, like the knights, 
demanded it firom the persons themselves 
who were bound to pay it. [Aes bqtjestre 
and HOBDEABiuH.] When this tax was to 
be paid, what sum was to be raised, and what 
portion of every thousand asses of tiie census, 
were matters upon which the senate alone 
had to decide. But when it was decreed, the 
people might refuse to pay it when they 
thought it too heavy, or unfairly distributed, 
or hoped to gain some other advantage by 
the refusal. In later times the senate some- 
times left its regulation to the censors, who 
often fixed it very arbitrarily. No citizen 
was exempt ft*om it, but we find that the 
priests, augurs, and pontiffs made attempts 
to get rid of it : but this was only an abuse, 
which did not last. After the war with Ma- 
cedonia (b. c. 147), when the Roman trea- 
sury was filled with the revenues accniing 
from conquests and fh>m the provinces, the 
Roman citizens became exempted from pay- 
ing the tributum, and this state of things 
lasted down to the consulship of Hirtius and 
Pansa (43 b. c), when the tributum was 
again levied, on account of the exhausted 
state of the aerarium. After this time it was 
imposed according to the discretion of the 
emperors. Respecting the tributum paid by 
conquered countries and cities, see Yecti- 

QALIA. 

TRICLINIUM, the dining-toom of a Ro- 
man house, the position of which, relatively 
to the other parts of the house, is seen in the 
"house of the Tragic poet" (see p. 144). 
It was of an oblong shape, and was twice 
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as long as it was broad. The saperintend- 
•noe of the dining-room in a great house 
was intrusted to a slave called trieHniarehei, 
who, through other slaves, took care that 
ererything was kept and proceeded in proper 
OTder. A tricIiniuM generally contained three 
couches, and as the usual number of persons 
occupying each couch was three, the triclinium 
vSoitded accommodation for a party of nine. 
Sometimes, however, as many as four lay on 
each of the couches. Each man in order to 
feed himself lay flat upon his breast or nearly 
so, and stretched out his hand towards the 
taUe ; but afterwards, when his hunger was 
satisfied, he turned upon his left side, lean- 
ing on his elbow. To this Horace alludes in 
describing a person sated with a particular 
dish, and turning in order to repose upon 
his elbow. {Sat. U. 4, 39.) We find the 
relative positions of two persons who lay 
next to one another, commonly expressed by 
the prepositicms super or auprat and infra. 
A passage of Livy (xxxix. 48), in which 
he relates the cruel conduct of the con- 
sul L. Quintius Flamininus, shows that 
if^fira aliquem cubare was the same as tn 
»iim alieiytu eubarey and consequently that 
each person was considered as helow him to 
whose breast his own head approached. On 
this principle we are enabled to explain the 
denominations both of the three couches, and 
of the three places on each couch. Sup- 
posing the annexed arrangement to represent 

lectus medius 
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the plan of a triclinium, it is evident that, 
as each guest reclined on his left side, the 
countenances of all when in this position 
were directed, first, ftrom No. 1 towards No. 
8, then firom No. 4 towards No. 6, and lastly, 
ftrom No. 7 towards No. 9 ; that the gu^ 
No. 1 lay, in the sense explained, above No. 
2, No. 3 helow No. 2, and so of the rest ; 
and that, going in the same direction, the 
couch to the right hand was above the otiiers, 
and the couch to the left hand helow the 
others. It will be found, that in a passage 
in the eighth satire of the second book of Ho- 
race, the guests are enumerated in the order 



ot their aocubation — an order exhibited la 
the annexed diagram. 
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TR!DENS. [Fuscina.] 

TRiENS. [As.] 

TRIERARCHIA (rpajpapx"*), one of the 
extraordinary war services or liturgies at 
Athens, the object of which was to provide 
for the equipment and maintenance of the 
ships of war belonging to the state. The 
persons who were charged with it were called 
trierarchs (rptijpapxot), as being the captains 
of triremes, though the name was also ap- 
plied to persons who bore the same charge 
in other vessels. It existed fi-om very eariy 
times in connection with the forty-ei^t 
naucraries of Solon, and the fifty of CKs- 
thenes : each of which corporations appears 
to have been obliged to equip and man a ves- 
sel. [Naucrabia.] Under the constitution 
of CUsthenes the ten tribes were at first 
severally charged with five vessels. This 
charge was of course superseded by the later 
forms of the trierarchy. The state furnished 
the ship, and either the whole or iMut of the 
ship's rigging and ftimiture, and also pay 
and provisions for the sailors. The trier- 
archs were bound to keep in repair the ship 
and its ftimiture, and were fluently put to 
great expense in paying the sailors uid sup- 
plying them with provisions, when the state 
did not supply sufficient money for the pur- 
pose. Moreover, some trierarchs, whether 
firom ambitious or patriotic motives, put 
themselves to unnecessary expense in fitting 
out and rigging their ships, firom which the 
state derived an advantage. The average 
expense of the trierarchy was 50 minae. 
In ancient times one person bore the whole 
charge of the trierarchy, afterwards it was 
customary for two persons to share it, who 
were then called syntrierareht (avrrpaipap- 
XO(). When this practice was first intro- 
duced is not known, b\it it was perhaps about 
the year 412 b. c, after the defeated the 
Athenians in Sicily, when the union of two 
persons for the choregia was first permitted. 
The syntrierarchy, however, did not entirely 
supersede the older and single form, being 
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only meant as a relief in case of emergency, 
when, there was not a sufficient number of 
wealthy citizens to bear the expense singly. 
In the case of a syntrierarchy the two trier- 
archs commanded their vessel in turn, six 
months each, according as they agreed be- 
tween themselves. — The third form of the 
trierarchy was connected with, or su^ested 
by, the syntrierarchy. In b. c. 358, the 
Athenians were unable to procure a sufficient 
number of legally appointed trierarchs, uid 
accordingly they summoned volunteers. 
This, however, was but a temporary expe- 
dient ; and as the actual system was not 
adequate to the public wants, they deter- 
mined to manage the trierarchy somewhat in 
the same way as the property-tax {eisphora), 
namely, by classes or symmoriae, according 
to the law of Feriander passed in b. c. 358, 
and which was the primary and original 
enactment on the subject. With this view 
1200 synteleis (^avvrekeW) or partners were 
appointed, who were probably the wealthiest 
individuals of the state, according to the 
census or valuation. These were divided into . 
20 symmoriae {<jvynu>piax) or classes ; out of 
which a number of persons (o-tifuiTa) joined 
for the equipment or rather the maintenance 
and management of a ship, under the title of 
a synUleia (oiwreAeia) or union. To every 
ship there was generally assigned a n/nteleia 
of fifteen persons of different degrees of 
wealth, as we may suppose, so that four ships 
only were provided for by each symmoria of 
sixty persons. It appears, however, that 
before Demosthenes carried a new law on 
this subject (b. c. 340), it had been customary 
for sixteen persons to unite in a synteleia or 
company for a ship, who bore the burden in 
equal shares. This being the case, it follows 
either that the members of the symmoriae 
had been by that time raised from 1200 to 
1280, or that some alterations had taken 
place in their internal arrangements, of which 
no account has come down to us. The su- 
X)erintendence of the whole system was in the 
hands of the 300 wealthiest members, who 
were therefore called the "leaders of the 
symmoriae" (^ycfuJi'es twv avmjLopuav\ on 
whom the burdens of the trierarchy chiefly 
fell, or rather ought to have fallen. The 
services performed by individuals under this 
system appear to have been the same as be- 
fore : the state still provided the ship's 
tackle, and the only duty then of the trier- 
archs under this system was to keep their 
vessels in the same repair and order as they 
received them. But even from this they 
managed to escape : for the wealthiest mem- 
bers, who had to serve for their synteleia, 
let out their trierarchies for a talent, and re- 



ceived that amount ft-om their partners (<rw^ 
TeAeis), so that in reality they paid next to 
nothing, or, at any rate, not what they ought 
to have done, considering that the trierarchy 
was a ground of exemption from other litur- 
gies. — ^To remedy these abuses Demosthenes 
carried a law when he was the «rt<rTaT*js toO 
vavTucoO, or the superintendent of the Athe- 
nian navy, thereby introducing the Fottrth 
form of the trierarchy. The provisions of 
the law were as follows : The naval services 
required from every citizen were to depend 
upon and be proportional to his property, 
or rather to his taxable capital, as roistered 
for the symmoriae of the property-tax, the 
rate being one trireme for every ten talents 
of taxable capital, up to three triremes and 
one auxiliary vessel (vmjpAriov) for the 
largest properties ; •'. e. no person, however 
rich, could be required to furnish more. 
Those who had not ten talents in taxable 
capital were to club together in synteleiae 
till they had made up that amount. By this 
law great changes were effected. All per- 
sons paying taxes were rated in proportion 
to their property, so that the poor were be- 
nefited by it, and the state likewise : for, as 
Demosthenes says, those who had formerly 
contributed one-sixteenth to the trierarchy 
of one ship were now trierarchs of two, in 
which case they must either have served by 
proxy, or done duty in successive years. He 
adds, that the consequences were highly be- 
neficial. We do not know the amount of 
property which rendered a man liable to serve 
a trierarchy or syntrierarchy, but we read of 
no instance of Uability arising from a pro- 
perty of less value than 500 minae. The ap- 
pointment to serve under the first and second 
forms of the trierarchy was made by the 
strategi, and in case any person was appointed 
to serve a trierarchy, and thought that any 
Qne else (not called upon) was better able to 
bear it than himself, he offered the latter an 
exchange of his property [Antidosis] subject 
to the burden of the trierarchy. In cases of 
extreme hardship, persons became suppliants 
to the people, or fled to the altar of Artemis 
at Munychia. If not ready in time, they 
were sometimes liable to imprisonment. On 
the contrary, whoever got his ship ready 
first was to be rewarded with the "crown 
of the trierarchy ;" so that in this way con- 
siderable emulation and competition were 
produced. Moreover, the trierarchs were virev- 
^voi, or liable to be called to account for 
their expenditure ; though they applied 
their own property to the service of the 
state. It has been already stated that the 
trierarchy was a .ground of exemption from 
the other liturgies, any of which, indeed, 
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gave an exeroption from all the rest during 

the following year. 

TRiNUNDlNUM. [Nundinae.] 
TRI0b6LON (Tp4«^oAw), the fee of three 

obols, which the Athenian dicasts received. 

[DlCAJTAB.] 

TRIPOS (rpCircvi), a tripod, •*. «. any uten- 
sil or article of furniture supported upon 
three feet. More especially (1) A three- 
legged table. — (2) A pot or caldron, used for 
boiling meat, and either raised upon a three- 
logged stand of bronze, or made with its 
three feet in the same piece. — (3) A bronze 
altar, not differing probably in its original 
form from the tall tripod caldron already de- 
scribed. It was from a tripod that the 
Pythian priestess at Delphi gave responses. 
[Cortina.] The celebrity of this tripod pro- 
duced innumerable imitations of it, which 
were made to be used in sacrifice, and still 
more frequently to be presented to the trea- 
sury both in that place and in many other 
Greek temples. 
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Tnpod of Apollo at Delphi. (RStttger't Amalthee, vol. i. 
p. 119.) 

TRIPttDIUM. [AxTSPicnm.] 

TRIREMIS. [Navis.] 

TRIUMPHTS (dptaft/3o?), a solemn pro- 
cession, in which a victorious general entered 
the city in a chariot drawn by four horses. 
He was preceded by the captives and spoils 
taken in war, was followed by his troops, 
and after passing in state along the Via 
Sacra, ascended the Capitol to offer sacrifice 
in the temple of Jupiter. From the beginning 
of the republic down to the extinction of 
liberty a regular triumph (Justus triumphus) 
was recognised as the summit of military 
glory, and was the cherished object of am- 
bition to every Roman general. A triumph 



might be granted for sacoeasftil achievementi ' 
either by land or sea, but the latter were 
comparatively so rare that we shall for the 
present defer the consideration of the naTal 
triumph. After any decisive battle had been i 
won, or a province subdued by a series of 
successftil operations, the imperator for- 
warded to the senate a laurel-wreatiied dis- 
patch {literae lawreatae)^ containing an ac- 
count of his exploits. If the intelligence 
proved satisfactory, the senate decreed a 
public thanksgiving. [Supplicatio.] After 
the war was concluded, the general with his 
army repaired to Rome, or ordered his army 
to meet him there on a given day, but did not ^ 
enter the city. A meeting of the senate was 
held without the walls, usually in the tonple 
either of Bellona or Apollo, that he might 
have an opportunity of urging his pretensions 
in person, and these were then scrutinised 
and discussed with the most jealous care. 
The following rules were for the most part 
rigidly enforced, although the senate assumed 
the discretionary power of relaxing them in 
special cases. 1. That no one could he per- ^ 
mitted to triumph unless he had held the 
office of dictator, of consul, or of praetar. 
The honours granted to Pompey, who tri- 
umphed in his 24th year (b.c. 81) before he 
had held any of the great offices of state, and 
again ten years afterwards, while stiU a 
simple eques, were altogether unprecedented. 
2. That the magistrate should have been 
actually in office both when the victory was ^ 
gained and when the triumph was to be cde- 
brated. This regulation was inrasted upon 
only during the earlier ages of the common- 
wealth. Its violation commenced with Q. 
Publilius Philo, the first person to whom the 
senate ever granted a prorogatio imperii vtber 
the termination of a magistracy, and thenoe> 
forward proconsuls and propraetors were 
permitted to triumph without question. S. 
That the war should have been prosecuted or | 
the battle fought under the auspices and in 
the province and with the troops of the 
general seeking the triumph. Thus if a vic- 
tory was gained by the legatus of a general 
who was absent from the army, the honour of 
it did not belong to the former, but to the 
latter, inasmuch as he had the auspices. 4. 
That at least 5000 of the enemy should have 
been slain in a single battle, that the advan- 
tage should have been positive, and not 
merely a compensation for some previous 
disaster, and that the loss on the part of the 
Rinnans should have been small compared 
with that of their adversaries. But still we 
find many instances of triumphs granted for 
general results, without reference to the 
numbers slain in any one engagement. 5. 
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That the war should have been a legitimate 
contest against public foes, and not a civil 
contest. Hence Catulus celebrated no tri- 
umph over Lepidus, nor Antonius over Cati- 
line, nor Cinna and Marius over their antago- 
nists of the Sullan party, nor Caesar after 
Pharsalia ; and when he did subsequently 
triumph after his victory over the sons of 
Pompey, it caused universal disgust. 6. 
That the dominion of the state should have 
been extended, and not merely something 
previously lost regained. The absolute ac- 
quisition of territory does not appear to have 
been essential. 7^ That the war should have 
been brought to a conclusion and the province 
reduced to a state of peace, so as to permit of 
«he army being withdrawn, the presence of 
the victorious soldiers being considered indis- 
pensable in a triumph. The senate claimed 
the exclusive right of deliberating upon all 
these points, and giving or withholding the 
honour sought, and they for the most part 
exercised the privilege without question, 
except in times of great political excitement. 
The sovereignty of the people, however, in 
this matter was asserted at a very early date, 
and a triumph is said to have been voted by 
the tribes to Valerius and Horatius, the con- 
suls of B. 0. 446, in direct opposition to the 
resolution of the fathers, and in a similar 
manner to C. Marcius Rutilus the first ple- 
beian dictator, while L. Postumius Megellus, 
consul B. c. 294, celebrated a triumph, 
although resisted by the senate and seven out 
of the ten tribunes. Nay, more, we read of 
a certain Appius Claudius, consul b. c. 143, 
who having persisted in celebrating a tri- 
umph in defiance of both the senate and 
people, was accompanied by his daughter (or 
sister) Claudia, a vestal virgin, and by her 
interposition saved from being dragged from 
his chariot by a tribune. A disappointed 
^neral, however, seldom ventured to resort 
to such violent measures, but satisfied him- 
self with going through the forms on the 
Alban Mount, a practice first introduced by 
C. Papirius Maso. If the senate gave their 
consent, they at the same time voted a sum 
of money towards defraying the necessary 
expenses, and one of the tribunes ex auctori- 
tate aenatus applied for a plebiscitum to per- 
mit the imperator to retain his imperium on 
the day when he entered the city. This last 
form could not be dispensed with either in an 
ovation or a triumph, because* the imperium 
conferred by the comitia curiata did not in- 
clude the city itself, and when a general had 
once gone forth paludatus^ his military power 
ceased as soon as he re-entered the gates, 
unless the general law had been previously 
suspended by a special enactment ; and in 



this manner the resolution of the senate was, 
as it were, ratified by the plebs. For this 
reason no one desiring a triumph ever entered 
the city until the question was deci4ed, since 
by so doing he would ipso facto have forfeited 
all claim. We have a remarkable example of 
this in the case of Cicero, who after his return 
from Cilicia lingered in the vicinity of Rome 
day after day, and dragged about his lictors 
from one place to another, without entering 
the city, in the vain hope of a triumph. — In 
later times these pageants were marshalled 
with extraordinary pomp and splendour, and 
presented a most gorgeous spectacle. Minute 
details would necessarily be different accord- 
ing to circumstances, but the general arrange- 
ments were as follows. The temples were all 
thrown open, garlands of fiowers decorated 
every shrine and image, and incense smoked 
on every altar. Meanwhile the imperator 
called an assembly of his soldiers, delivered 
an oration commending their valour, and 
concluded by distributing rewards to the most 
distinguished, and a sum of money to each 
individual, the amount depending on the 
value of the spoils. He then ascended his 
triumphal car and advanced to the Porta Tri- 
umphalis, where he was met by the whole body 
of the senate headed by the magistrates. The 
procession then defiled in the following order. 

1. The senate headed by the magistrate?. 

2. A body of trumpeters. 3. A train of 
carriages and frames laden with spoils, those 
articles which were especially Remarkable 
either on account of their beauty or rarity 
being disposed in such a manner as to be 
seen distinctly by the crowd. Boards were 
borne aloft on fercula, on which were 
painted in large letters the names of van- 
quished nations and countries. Here, too, 
models were exhibited in ivory or wood of 
the cities and forts captured, and pictures 
of the mountains, rivers, and other great 
natural features of the subjugated region, 
with appropriate inscriptions. Gold and 
silver in coin or bullion, arms, weapons, 
and horse fUmiture of every description, 
statues, pictures, vases, and other works of 
art, precious stones, elaborately wrought 
and richly embroidered stuffs, and every 
object which could be regarded as valuable 
or curious. 4. A body of flute players. 
5. The white bulls or oxen destined for 
sacrifice, with gilded horns, decorated with 
inftilae and serta, attended by the slaughter- 
ing priests with their implements, and fol- 
lowed by the Camilli bearing in their hands 
paterae and other holy vessels and instru- 
ments. 6. Elephants or any other strange 
animals, natives of the conquered districts. 
7. The arms and insignia of the leaders of 
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the foe. 8. The leaders themselyes, and 
■uch of their kindred as had heen taken pri- 
soners, followed hy the whole hand of inferior 
captives in fetters. 9. The coronae and 
other tributes of respect and gratitude be- 
stowed on the imperator by allied kings and 



states. 10. The lictors of the imperator in 
single file, their fasces wreathed with laureL 
11. The imperator himself in a circular 
chariot of a peculiar form, drawn by four 
horses, which were sometimes, though rarely, 
white. He was attired in a g<Ad-embn^ 




Triumphal Procosioa. (Zoq;a, Basn-rilievi, tav. 9, 76.) 



dered robe {toga picta) and flowered tunic 
(tunica palmata) : he bore in his right hand 
a laurel bough, and in his left a sceptre ; his 
brows were encircled with a wreath of 
Delphic laurel, in addition to which in 
ancient times, his body was painted bright 
red. He was accompanied in his chariot by 
his children of tender years, and sometimes 
by very dear or highly honoured friends, 
while behind him stood a public slave, hold- 
ing over his head a golden Etruscan crown 
ornamented with jewels. The presence of a 
slave in such a place at such a time seems to 
have been intended to avert invidia and the 
influence of the evU eye, and for the same 
purpose a fascinum, a little bell, and a 
scourge were attached to the vehicle. Ter- 
tullian tells us, that the slave ever and anon 
whispered in the ear of the imperator the 
warning words Respice post to, hominem me- 
mento to, but this statement is not confirmed 
by any earlier writer. 12. Behind the cha- 
riot or on the horses which drew it rode the 
grown-up sons of the imperator, together 
with the legati, the tribuni, and the equites, 
all on horseback. 18. The rear was brought 
up by the whole body of the infantry in 
marching order, their spears adorned with 
laurel, some shouting lo' Triumphe, and 
singing hymns to the gods, while others 
proclaimed the praises of their leader or 
indulged in keen sarcasms and coarse ri- 
baldry at his expense, for the most perfect 
ftreedom of speech was granted and exer- 
cised. Just as the pomp was ascending the 



Capitoline hill, some of the hostile ehieCi 
were led aside into the adjoining prisoft 
and put to death, a custom so barbarous that 
we could scarcely believe that it existed in 
a civilised age, were it not attested by ttie 
most unquestionable evidence. Pompey, in- 
deed, refhiined A*om perpetrating this atro- 
city in his third triumph, and Aurelian on 
like occasion spared Zenobia, but these are 
quoted as exceptions to the general rule. 
When it was announced that these murden 
had been completed, the victims were thea 
sacrificed, an offering firom the spoils was 
presented to Jupiter, the laurel wreath war 
deposited in the lap of the god, the impe- 
rator was entertained at a public feast al<nig 
with his friends in the temple, and returned 
home in the evening preceded by torches 
and pipes, and escorted by a crowd of citi- 
zens. The whole of the proceedings, gene- 
rally speaking, were brought to a close in one 
day ; but when the quantity of plunder was 
very great, and the troops very nomenms, 
a longer period was required for the exhibi- 
tion, and thus the triumph of FlaminiBs 
continued for three days in succession. Bat 
the glories of the imperator did not end with 
the show, nor even with his life. It was 
customary (we know not if the practice was 
invariable) to provide him at the publie ex- 
pense with a site for a house, such m^nfwns 
being styled triumphales domus. After death 
his kindred were permitted to deposit his 
ashes within the walls, and laur^-wreathed 
statues standing erect in triumphal cars, 
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displayed in the vestibuluin of the family 
mansion, transmitted his fame to posterity. — 
A TBunitPHvs Navaus appears to have differed 
in no respect from an ordinary triumph, ex- 
cept that it must have been upon a smaller 
scale, and would be characterised by th^ ex- 
hibition of beaks of ships and other nautical 
trophies. The earliest upon record was 
granted to C. Duillius, who laid the foundation 
of the supremacy of Kome by sea in the first 
Ptmic war ; and so elated was he by Ms suc- 
cess, that during the rest of his life, whenever 
he returned home at night from supper, he 
caused flutes to sound and torches to be borne 
before him. A second naval triumph was ce- 
lebrated by Lutatius Catulus for his victory 
off the Insulae Aegates, b. c. 241 ; a third 
by Q. Fabius Labeo, b. c. 189, over the 
Cretans ; and a fourth by C. Octavius over 
King Perseus, without captives and without 
sx>oiLB. — ^TmrMPirus Castkensis was a pro- 
cession of the soldiers through the camp in 
honour of a tribunus or some officer inferior 
to the general, who had performed a brilliant 
exploit. After the extinction of freedom, the 
emperor being considered as the commander- 
in-chief of all the armies of the state, every 
military achievement was understood to be 
performed under his auspices, and hence, 
according to the forms of even the ancient 
constitution, he alone had a legitimate claim 
to a triumph. This principle was soon fully 
recognised and acted upon ; for although 
Antonius had granted triumphs to his legati, 
and his example had been freely followed by 
Augustus in the early part of his career, yet 
after the year b. c. 14, he entirely discon- 
tinued the practice, and from that time for- 
ward triumphs were rarely, if ever, conceded 
to any except members of the imperial family. 
But to compensate in some degree for what 
was then taken away, the custom was intro- 
duced of bestowing what were termed Trium- 
phalia Omamenta, that is, permission to 
receive the titles bestowed upon and to appear 
in public with the robes worn by the impe- 
ratores of the commonwealth when they 
triumphed, and to bequeath to descendants 
triumphal statues. These triumphalia oma- 
menta are said to have been first bestowed 
upon Agrippa or upon Tiberius, and ever 
after were a common mark of the favour of 
the prince. ^ 

TEiUMTlRI, or TRESVIRI, were either 
ordinary magistrates or officers, or else extra- 
ordinary commissioners, who were frequently 
appointed at Rome to execute any public 
office. The following is a list of the most 
important of both classes. 

1. Triumviki Aoeo DiviDxmDo. [Taim- 

VIRI COLONIAX DSDXJCBNDAS.] 



2. TRiuMvnti CAPrrALBs were regular ma- 
gistrates, first appointed about b. c. 292. 
They were elected by the people, the comitia 
being held by the praetor. They succeeded 
to many of the functions of the Quaestores 
Parricidii. [QrAESTOR.] It was their duty 
to inquire into all capital crimes, and to re- 
ceive informations respecting such, and con- 
sequently they apprehended and committed 
to prison aU criminals whom they detected. 
In conjunction with the aediles, they had to 
preserve the public peace, to prevent all un- 
lawful assemblies, &c. They enforced the 
payment of fines due to the state. They had 
the care of public prisons, and carried into 
effect the sentence of the law upon criminals. 
In these points they resembled the magistraoy 
of the Eleven at Athens. 

4. Trtumviri Coloniab Dbducendax were 
persons appointed to superintend the forma- 
tion of a colony. They are spoken of under 
CoLONiA, p. 99, b. Since they had besides 
to superintend the distribution of the land 
to the colonists, we find them also called 
Triumviri Coloniae Beducendae Agroque JH- 
vidundOf and sometimes simply Triumviri 
Agro Dando. 

5. Triumviri Epulones. [Epulonxs.] 

6. Triumviri Equitum Turmas Recoo- 

N08CENDI, or LeOEMDIS EaUITTJM DECDRnS, 

were magistrates first appointed by Augustus 
to revise the lists of the equites, and to admit 
persons into the order. This was formerly 
part of the duties of the censors. 

7. Triumviri Mensarii. [MENSARn.] 

8. Triumviri Monetales. [Moneta.] 

9. Triumviri Nocturni were magistrates 
elected annually, whose chief duty it was to 
prevent fires by night, and for this purpose 
they had to go round the city during the 
night {viffilias circumire). If they neglected 
their duty they appear to have been accused 
before the people by the tribunes of the plebs. 
The time at which this office was instituted 
is unknown, but it must have been pre- 
viously to the year b.c. 804. Augustus 
transferred their duties to the Praefectus 
Vigilum. [Praefectus Vigilum.] 

10. Triumviri Rsficiendis Aedibus, ex* 
traordinary officers elected in the Comitia 
Tributa in the time of the second Punic war, 
were appointed for the purpose of repairing 
and rebuilding certain temples. 

11. Triumviri Rexpublicae Constituen- 
DAE. TV hen the supreme power was shared 
between Caesar (Octavianus), Antony, and 
Lepidus, they administered the affairs of ths 
state under the title of Triumviri JReipublieas 
OonsHfuendae. This office was conferred 
upon them in b. c. 48, for five years ; and on 
the expiration of the term, in b. c. 38, was 
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conferred upon them again, in b. c. 87, for 
Ave years more. The coalition between Ju> 
lius Caesar, Pompey, and Crassos, in b. c. 60, 
is usually called the first triumvirate, and 
that between Octayianus, Antony, and Lepi- 
dus, the second ; but it must be borne in 
mind that the former never bore the title of 
triumviri, nor were invested with any office 
under that name, whereas the latter were 
recognised as regular magistrates under the 
above-mentioned titie. 

12. T&njMviKi Sackis CoNaxxntEKDis Do- 
visairs Peksionandis, extraordinary officers 
elected in the C!omitia Tributa in the time of 
the second Punic war, seem to have had to 
take care that all property given or conse- 
crated to the gods was applied to that pur- 
pose. 

13. TaiuMviKi Senatus Leobndi were ma- 
gistrates appointed by Augustus to admit 
persons into the senate. This was previously 
the duty of the censors. 

TROCHUS (rpoxoj), a hoop. The Greek 
hoop was a bronze ring, and had sometimes 
bells attached to it. It was impelled by 
means of a hook with a wooden handle, 
called clavis, and eAar^p. From the Greeks 
this custom passed to the Romans, who con- 
sequently adopted the Greek term. The fol- 
lowing woodcuts from gems exhibit naked 
youths trundling the hoop by means of the 
hook or key. They are accompanied by the 
jar of oU and the laurel branch, the signs of 
eifort and of victory. 




Trochi, Hoops. (From 



Genu.) 



TROJAE LtJDUS. [Cmcrs.] 

TROPAEUM (rpoiraiov, Ait. TpowaZov), a 
trophy, a sign and memorial of victory, 
which was erected on the field of battle 
where the enemy had turned (tp^w, rpomj) 
to flight ; and in case of a victory gained at 
sea, on the nearest land. The expression 
for raising or erecting a trophy is Tpon-aioi' 
oT^<rat or oT^<rao^at, to which may be added 
airh or Kara rtov iro\efiuiiv. When the battie 
was not decisive, or each party considered it 
had some claims to the victory, both erected 
trophies. Trophies usually consisted of the 
arms, shields, helmets, &c. of the enemy that 



were defeated ; and these were placed on the 
trunk of a tree, which was fixed on some 
elevation. The trophy was consecrated to 
some divinity, with an inscription -(«rtypaftfta), 
recording the names of the victors and of the 
defeated party ; whence trophies were re- 
garded as inviolable, which even the enemy 
were not permitted to remOve. Sometimes, 
however, a people destroyed a trophy, if they 
considered that the enemy had erected it 
without sufficient cause. That rankling and 
hostile feelings might not be perpetuated by 
the continuance of a tt^phy, it seems to have 
been originally part of Greek international 
law that trophies should be made only of 
wood, and not of stone or metal, and that 
they should not be repaired when decayed. 
It was not, however, unconmion to ereet 
trophies of metal. Pausanias speaks of seve- 
ral which he saw in Greece. The trophies 
erected to commemorate naval victories woe 
usually ornamented with the beaks or aero- 
teria of ships [Acbotebittm ; Rost&a] ; and 
Were generally consecrated to Poseidon or 
Neptune. Sometimes a whole ship was 
placed as a trophy. The Romans, in eaxiy 
times, never erected any trophies on the field 
of battie, but carried home the spoils takxn 
in battle, with which they decorated the 
public buildings, and also the private hooses 
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of individuals. [Spolia.] Subsequentiy, 
however, the Komans adopted the Greek 
practice of raising trophies on the field of 
battle. The first trophies of this kind were 
erected by Domitias Ahenobarbus and Fabius 
Maximus in b. c. 121, after their conquest 
of the Allobroges, when they buUt at the 
junction of the Rhone and the Isara towers 
of white stone, upon which trophies were 
placed adorned with the spoils of the enemy. 
Pompey also raised trophies on the Pyrenees 
after his victories in Spain; Julius Caesar 
did the same near Ziela, after his victory 
over Phamaces ; and Drusus, near the Elbe, 
to commemorate his victory over the Ger- 
mans. StUl, however, it was more common 
to erect some memorial of the victory at 
Rome than on the field of battle. The 
trophies raised by Marius to commemorate 
his victories over Jugurtha and the Cimbri 
and Teutoni, which were cast down by Sulla, 
and restored by Julius Caesar, must have 
been in the city. In the later times of the 
republic, and under the empire, the erection 
of triumphal arches was the most common 
way of commemorating a victory, many of 
which remain to the present day. [A&cus.] 
TROSStJLI. [EauiTBS, p. 157, a.] 
TRUA, dim. TRULLA (ropvioj), derived 
from rpvcii, Topw, &c., to perforate ; a large 
and fiat spoon or ladle, pierced with holes ; a 
trowel. The annexed woodcut represents 
such a ladle. The trulla vinaria seems to 



Trua. (From the House of Paua at Pompeii.) 

have been a species of colander [Colum], used 
as a wine-strainer. 

TRUTINA (rfnndyriX a general term, in- 
cluding both libra, a balance, and statera, a 
steelyard. Payments were originally made 
by weighing, not by counting. Hence a ba- 
lance [trutina) was preserved in the temple 
of Saturn at Rome. 

TUBA (o-aAn-iyf), a bronze trumpet, dis- 
tinguished from the eomu by being straight 
while the latter was curved. [Coam;.] The 
tuba was employed in war for signals of 
every description, at the games and public 
festivals, and also at the last rites to the 
dead : those who sounded the trumpet at fune- 
rals were termed siticiries, and used an instru- 
ment of a peculiar form. The tones of the 
tuba are represented as of a harsh and fear- 
inspiring character. The invention of the 
tuba is usually ascribed by ancient writers to 
the Etruscans. It has been remarked that 



Homer never introduces the <rd\iriy$ in his 
narrative . except in comparisons, which 
leads us to infer that, although known in his 
time, it had been but recently introduced 
into Greece ; and it is certain that, notwith- 
standing its eminently martial character, it 
was not untU a late i>eriod used in the 
armies of the leading states. By the Greek 
tragedians its Tuscan origin is fully recog- 
nised. According to one account it was first 
fabricated for the Tyrrhenians by Athena, 
who in consequence was worshipped by the 
Argives under the title of SoAn-iy^, whUe at 
Rome the tvbilustriumt or purification of 
sacred trumpets, was performed on the last 
day of the Quinquatrus. [QriNftUAxaus.] 
There appears to have been no essential 
difference in form between the Greek and 
Roman or Tyrrhenian trumpets. Both were 
long, straight, bronze tubes, gradually in- 
creasing in diameter, and terminating in a 
bell-shaped ai)erture. 




Soldiers blowing Tubac and Cornua. (From Column of 
Trajan.) 

TUBILUSTRIUM. [QuiwauATEXJS.] 
TULLIANUM. [Carcer.] 
TUMULTUARII. [Ttjmxjltus.] " 
TUMULTUS, the name given to a sudden 
or dangerous war in Italy or Cisalpine Gaul, 
and the word was supposed by the ancients 
to be a contraction of timor mtUtua. It was, 
however, sometimes applied to a sudden or 
dangerous war elsewhere ; but this does not 
appear to have been a correct use of the 
word. Cicero says that there might be a 
war without a tumultus, but not a tumultus 
without a war; but it must be recollected 
that the word was also applied to any sudden 
alarm respecting a war ; whence we find a 
tumultus often spoken of as of less import- 
ance than a war, beo&use the results were of 
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lem oonaeqaence, thoagh the fear might haye 
been much greater than in a regular war. In 
the case of a tumnltas there was a cessation 
firom all business {JusHHum), and all citizens 
were obliged to enlist without regard being 
had to the exemptions {vaeationes) trcm. mi- 
litary service, which were enjoyed at other 
times. As there was not time to enlist the 
soldiers in the regular manner, the magis- 
trate who was appointed to command the 
army displayed two banners {vexilla) from 
the Capitol, one red, to summon the infantry, 
and the other green, to summon the cavalry, 
and said, Qui rempuhlieam aalvam vult, me 
sequatur. Those that assembled took the 
military oath together, instead of one by one, 
as was the usual practice, whence they were 
called eanjuratit and their service cor^uratio. 
Soldiers enlisted in this way were termed 
TumtditMrii or Subitarii. 

TCnICA (x^rwv, dim, x*"*»^«o«f X***"**- 
vtov), an under-garment. (1) Greek. The 
chiton was the only kind of evivfia^ or under- 
garment worn by the Greeks. Of this there 
were two kinds, the Dorian and Ionian. The 
Dorian chiton, as worn by males, was a 
short woollen shirt, without sleeves ; the 
Ionian was a long linen garment, with sleeves. 
The former seems to have been originally 
worn throughout the whole of Greece ; the 
latter was brought over to Greece by the 
lonians of Asia. The Ionic chiton was com- 
monly worn at Athens by men during the 
Persian wars, but it appears to have entirely 
gone out of fashion for the male sex about the 
time of Pericles, from which time the Dorian 
chiton was the under-garment universally 
adopted by men through the whole of Greece. 
The distinction between the Doric and Ionic 
chiton still continued in the dress of women. 
The Spartan virgins only wore this one gar- 
ment, and had no upper kind of clothing, 
whence it is sometimes called Himatum 
[Pallium] as well as Chiton. They appeared 
in the company of men without any farther 
covering ; but the married women never did 
so without wearing an upper garment. This 
Doric chiton was made, as stated above, of 
woollen stuff; it was without sleeves, and 
was fastened over both shoulders by clasps or 
buckles (ir<ipirai, irepomi), which were often 
of considerable size. It was fluently so 
short as not to reach the knee. It was 
only joined together on one side, and on 
the other was left partly open or slit up 
iirxunhi xtTwO* to allow a free motion of the 
limbs. The following cut represents an 
Amazon with a chiton of thin kind : some 
parts of the figure appear incomplete, as the 
original is mutilated. The Ionic chiton, on 
the contrary, was a long and loose garment, 



reaching to the feet (iro&j/nT?), with wide 
sleeves (Kopot), and was usually made of 




Doric Chiton. (From a BaMdief in the British Mi 



linen. The sleeves, however, appear gene- 
rally to have covered only the upper part of 
the arm ; for in ancient works of art we 
seldom find the sleeve extending furtiier 
than the elbow, and sometimes not so fax. 
The sleeves were sometimes slit up, and 
fastened together with an elegant row of 
brooches. The Ionic chiton, according to 
Herodotus, was originally a Carian dress, 
and passed over to Athens from Ionia, as has 
been already remarked. The women at 
Athens originally wore the Doric chiton, bat 
were c6mi>elled to change it for the look, 
after they had killed with the buckles or 
clasps of their dresses the single Athenian 
who had returned alive from the expeditioa 
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against Aegina, because there were no buckles 
or clasps required in the Ionic dress. The 
preceding cut represents the Muse Thalia 
-wearing an Ionic chiton. The peplum has 
fallen o£f her shoulders, and is held up by 
the left hand. Both kinds of dress were fas- 
tened round the middle with a girdle, and as 
the Ionic chiton was usually longer than the 
body, part of it was drawn up so that the 
dress might not reach farther than the feet, 
and the part which was so drawn up over- 
bung or overlapped the girdle, and was called 
tcoknoi, — There was a peculiar kind of dress, 
-which seems to have been a species of 
double chiton, called Biplois (8t»r\ois), Z>i- 
ploidion (SiirXotStov), and Hemidiploidion (yit*-f- 
5iirAot8u>i/). It appears not to have been a 
separate article of dress, but merely the 
upper part of the cloth forming the chiton, 
-which was larger than was required, for the 
ordinary chiton, and was therefore thrown 
over the front and back. The following cuts 
-will give a clearer idea of the form of this 
garment than any description. Since the 





Diploidia, double Qiitoiu. (Muaeo Borbonico, vol il. 
tav.4,6.) 

Dlploidion was fastened OTer the shoulders 
by means of buckles or clasps, it was called 
Bpomis {€irtafiC^\ which is supposed by some 
writers to have been only the end of the gar- 
ment fastened on the shoulder. The chiton 
was worn by men next their skin ; but 
females were accustomed to wear a chemise 
(xi-T(oviop') under their chiton. It was the 
practice among most of the Greeks to wear 
an himation, or outer garment, over the 
chiton, but frequently the chiton was worn 
alone. A person who wore only a chiton 
was called fiovoxCrtav (oioxCrtav in Homer), an 
epithet given to the Spartan virgins. In the 
8am» way, a person who wore only an hima- 



tion, or outer garment, was called axirtov* 
The Athenian youths, in the earlier times, 
wore only the chiton, and when it became 
the fashion, in the Feloponnesian war, to 
wear an outer garment over it, it was re- 
garded as a mark of eflfeminacy, — (2) Ro- 
man. The Tunica of the Romans, like the 
Greek chiton, was a woollen under garment, 
over which the toga was worn. It was the 
Indumentum or Indutus, as opposed to the 
Amictus, the general term for the toga, pal- 
lium, or any other outer garment. [Amic- 
tus.] The Romans are said to have had no 
other clothing originally but the U^a, ; and 
when the tunic was first introduced, it was 
merely a short garment without sleeves, and 
was called Colobium. It was considered a 
mark of effeminacy for men to wear tunics 
with long sleeves {manicatae) and reaching 
to the feet {talares). The tunic was girded 
{cincta) with a belt or girdle around the 
waist, but it was usually worn loose, without 
being girded, when a person was at home, 
or wished to be at his ease. Hence we find 
the terms cincttiSf praecinctuSf and auodnctuSt 
applied, like the Greek ev^wvo?, to an active 
and diligent person, and discinctus to one 
who was idle or dissolute. The form of the 
tunic, as worn by men, is represented in 
many woodcuts in tbis work. In works of 
art it usually terminates a little above the 
knee ; it has short sleeves, covering only the 
upper part of the arm, and is girded at the 
waist : the sleeves sometimes, though less fre- 
quently, extend to the hands. — Both sexes at 
Home usually wore two tunics, an outer and an 
under, the latter of which was worn next the 
skin, and corresponds to our shirt and chemise. 
The under tunics were called Subucula and In- 
dusiumy the former of which is supposed to be 
the name of the under tunic of the men, and 
the latter of that of the women : but this is 
not certain.^ The word Interula was of later 
origin, and seems to have been applied 
equally to the under tunic of both sexes. It 
is doubtful whether the Supparus or Sup- 
parum was an outer or an under garment. 
Persons sometimes wore several tunics, as a 
protection against cold : Augustus wore four 
in the winter, besides a subucula. As the 
dress of a man usually consisted of an under 
tunic, an outer tunic, and the toga, so that 
of a woman, in like manner, consisted of an 
under tunic, an outer tunic, and the palla. 
The outer tunic of the Roman matron was 
properly called stola [Stola], and is repre- 
sented in the woodcut on p. 355 ; but the 
annexed woodcut, which represents a Roman 
empress in the character of Concordia, or 
Abundantia, gives a better idea of its form. 
Over tbe timic or stola the palla is thi-own 
2 n 
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in many folds, bat the shape of the former is 
•till distinctly shown. The tunics of women 




Roman Tuiuc (VbooDti, Monumenti Gabini, n. 84.) 

were larger and longer than those of men, 
and always had sleeves; but in ancient 
paintings and statues we seldom find the 
sleeves covering more than the upper part of 
the arm. Sometimes the tunics were adorned 
with golden ornaments called Leria, Poor 



people, who could not afford to ptirchaae a 
toga, wore the tunic alone, whence we And 
the common people called Tunicati. A per- 
son who wore only his tunic was frequently 
called Nvnus. Respecting the clavus latus 
and the clavus anguatus, worn on the tunics 
of the senators and equites respectilTely, see 
Clavus Latus, Clavus AiiausTUS. When a 
triumph was celebrated, the conqueror wore, 
together with an embroidered toga (Tbys 
pieta)y a flowered tunic {Tkmica palnuUa), 
also called Tunica Jovis^ because it was taken 
from the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. Tu- 
nics of this kind were sent as presents to 
foreign kings by the senate. 

TtRIBULUM (^fjtioTiJptoi'), a censer. The 
Greeks and Romans, when they sacrificed, 
commonly took a little frankincense out oif 
the AcERKA and let it fall upon the flaming 
altar. [Aka.] More rarely they used a cen- 
ser, by means of which they burnt the incense 
in greater profusion, and which was in fact 
a small moveable grate or Focul,I78. The an- 
nexed cut shows the performance of both of 
these acts at the same time. Winckelmann 
supposes it to represent livia, the wife, and 
Octavia, the sister of Augustus, sacrificing to 
Mars in gratitude for his safe return fhnn 
Spain. The censer here represented has two 
handles for the purpose of carrying it from 
place to place, and it stands upon feet so that 
the air might be admitted underneath, and 
pass upwards through the fuel. 
' TURMA. [Exehcitus, p. 166, b.] 




liTia and Octavia Sacrificing. (Ftom an anci«nt Fainttng.) 



TURRIS (nvpyoiX a tower. Moveable 
towers were among the most important en- 
gines used in storming a fortified place. They 
were generally made of beams and planks, 
and covered, at least on the three sides which 
were exposed to the besieged, with iron, not 
only for protection, but also to increase their 
weight, and thus make them steadier. They 



were also covered with raw hides and quilts, 
moistened, and sometimes with alum, to pro- 
tect them from fire. Their height was such 
as to overtop the walls, towers, and aU other 
fortifications of the besieged place. They 
were divided into stories {tdbtdata or Ueta)^ 
and hence they are called turret eotUabulatae, 
The sides of the towers were pierced with 
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windows, of which there were several to each 
story. The use of the stories was to receive 
the engines of war {tormenta). They con- 
tained balistae and catapults, and slingers and 
archers were stationed in them and on the 
tops of the towers. In the lowest story was 
a battering-ram [A&ies] ; and in the middle 
one or more bridges {pontes) made of beams 
aud planks, and protected at the sides by 
hurdles. Scaling-ladders {sealae) were also 
carried in the towers, and when the missiles 
had cleared the walls, these bridges and lad- 
ders enabled the besiegers to rush upon them. 
These towers were placed upon wheels (gene- 
rally 6 or 8), that they might be brought up 
to the walls. These wheels were placed for 
security intdde of the tower. 

TUTOR. [CURATOB.] 

TYMPANUM (rviJLiravovX a small drum 
carried in the hand. Of these, some resem- 
bled in all respects a modem tambourine 
with bells. Others presented a flat circular 
disk on the upper surface and swelled out 
beneath like a kettle-drum. Both forms are 
represented in the cuts below. Tympana 




Tympana. (Pram ancient PaintingB.) 



were covered with the hides of oxen, or of 
asses ; were beaten with a stick, or with the 
hand, and were much employed in all wild 
enthusiastic religions rites, especially the 
, orgies of Bacchus and Cybel6. — ( 2 ) A solid 
wheel without spokes, for heavy waggons, 
such as is shown in the cut on p. 298. 

TtRANNUS (rvpowos). In the heroic 
age all the governments in Greece were mon- 
archical, the king uniting in himself the 
functions of the priest, the judge, and mili- 
tary chief. In the first two or three cen- 
turies following the Trojan war various 
causes were at work, which led to the aboli- 
tion, or at least to the limitation, of the 
kingly power. Emigrations, extinctions of 
families, disasters in war, civil dissensions, 
may be reckoned among these causes. Here- 
ditary monarchies became elective; the dif- 
ferent functions of the king were distributed ; 
he was called Archon (^px«»')» Chamw («c<i<r- 



/u.o«), or Frytcmis (ir^ovts), instead of Ba^ 
sUetts (j8a<rtAevs), and his character was 
changed no less than his name. Noble and 
wealthy families began to be considered on a 
footing of equality with royalty ; and thus in 
process of time sprang up oligarchies or aris- 
tocracies, which most of the governments that 
succeeded the ancient monarchies were in 
point of fact, though not as yet called by 
such names. These oligarchies did not pos- 
sess the elements of social happiness or 
stability. The principal families contended 
with each other for the greatest share of 
power, and were only unanimous in disre- 
garding the rights of those whose station 
was beneath their own. The people, op- 
pressed by the privileged <slasses, began to 
regret the loss of their old paternal form of 
government ; and were ready to assist any 
one who would attempt to restore it. Thus 
were opportunities offered to ambitious and 
designing men to raise themselves, by start- 
ing up as the champions of popular right. 
Discontented nobles were soon found to pro- 
secute schemes of this sort, and they had a 
greater chance of success, if descended A*om 
the ancient royal family. Fisistratus is an 
example ; he was the more acceptable to the 
people of Athens, as being a descendant of 
the family of Codrus. Thus in many cities 
arose that species of monarchy which the 
Greeks called tyrannU (rvpawis), which 
meant only a despotism, or irresponsible 
dominion of one man ; and which frequently 
was nothing more than a revival of the an- 
cient government, and, though unaccom- 
panied with any recognised hereditary title, 
or the reverence attached to old name and 
long prescription, was hailed by the lower 
orders of people as a good exchange, after suf- 
fering under the domination of the oligarchy. 
AH tyrannies, however, were not so accept- 
able to the majority ; and sometimes we find 
the nobles concurring in the elevation of a 
despot, to ftirther their own interests. Thus 
the Syracusan Oamori, who had been ex- 
pelled by the populace, on receiving the 
protection of Gelon, sovereign of Gela and 
Camarina, enabled him to take possession of 
Syracuse, and establish his kingdom there. 
Sometimes the conflicting parties in the 
state, by ihutual consent, chose some emi- 
nent man, in whom they had confidence, to 
reconcile their dissensions; investing him 
with a sort of dictatorial power for that pur- 
pose, either for a limited period or otherwise. 
Such a person they called Aesymnetes (euav/m. 
vT^rrii). The tyrannus must be distinguished, 
on the one hand, from the aesymnetes, inas- 
much as he was not elected by general con- 
sent, but commonly owed his elevation to 
9 s 2 
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some violent movemeBt or stratagem, such 
ma the oreati<m of a body-guard for him by 
the people, or the seizure of the citadel ; and 
on the oUier hand, from the ancient king, 
whose right depended, not on usurpation, 
but on inheritance and traditionary aoknow- 
ledgmoit. The power of a king might be 
more absolute than that of a tyrant; as 
Phidon of Argos is said to have made the 
royal prerogative greater than it was under 
his predecessors ; yet he was still regarded as 
a king ; for the difference between the two 
names depended on title and origin, and not 
on the manner in which the power was ex- 
ercised. The name of tyrant was originally 
so far from denoting a person who abused 
his power, or treated his subjects with 
cruelty, that Fisistratus is praised for the 
moderation of his government. Afterwards, 
when tyrants themselves had become odious, 
the name also grew to be a word of reproach, 
just as rex did among the Romans. Among 
the early tyrants of Greece those most 
worthy of mention are : CUsthenes of Sicyon, 
grandfather of the Athenian CUsthenes, in 
whose family the government continued for 
a century since its establishment by Ortha- 
goras, about b. c. 672 ; Cypselus of Corinth, 
who expelled the Bacchiadae, b. c. 656, and 
his son Feriander, both remarkable for their 
cruelty ; their dynasty lasted between seventy 
and eighty years ; Frocles of Epidaurus ; 
Fantaleon of Fisa, who celebrated the thirty- 
fourth Olympiad, depriving the Eleans of 
the presidency ; Theagenes of Megara, father- 
in-law to Cylon the Athenian; Fisistratus, 
whose sons were the last of the early tyrants 
on the Grecian continent. In Sicily, where 
tyranny most flourished, the principal were 
Fhalaris of Agrrigentum, who established his 
power in B. c. 568 ; Theron of Agrigentum ; 
Gelon, already mentioned, who, in conjunc- 
tion with Theron, defeated Hamilcar the 
Carthaginian, on the same day on which the 
battle of Salamis was fought; and Hieron, 
his brother : the last three celebrated by 
Findar. The following also are worthy of 
notice : Folycrates of Samos ; Lygdamis of 
Naxos; Histiaeus and Aristagoras of Mile- 
tus. Ferhaps the last mentioned can hardly 
be classed among the Greek tyrants^ as they 
were connected with the Fersian monarchy. 
The general characteristics of a tyranny were, 
that it was bound by no laws, and had no 
recognised limitation to its authority, how- 
ever it might be restrained in practice by the 
good disposition of the tyrant himself, or by 
fear, or by the spirit of the age. It was 
commonly most odious to the wealthy and 
noble, whom the tyrant looked upon with 
jealousy as a check upon his power, and 



whom he often sought to get rid of by send* 
ing them into exile or putting them to death. 
The tyrant usually kept a body-guard oi 
foreign mercenaries, by aid of whom he ocm- 
trolled the people at home ; but he seldom 
ventured to make war, for fear of giving an 
opportunity to his subjects to revolt. The 
causes which led to the decline of tyramtg 
among the Greeks were partly the degene- 
racy of the tyrants themselves, corrupted by 
power, indolence, flattery, and bad educa- 
tion ; for even where the father set a good 
example, it was seldom followed by the son ; 
partly the cruelties and excesses of particular 
men, which brought them all into disrepute ; 
and partly the growing spirit of inquiry 
among the Greek people, who began to spe- 
culate upon political theories, and soon be> 
came discontented with a form of govern- 
ment, which had nothing in theory, and 
little in practice, to recommend it. Few 
dynasties lasted beyond the third generation. 
Most of the tyrannies, which flourished be- 
fore the Fersian war, are said to have been 
overthrown by the exertions of Sparta, jea* 
lous, probably, of any innovation upon the 
old Doric constitution, especially of any ten- 
dency to ameliorate the condition of the Fe- 
rioeci, and anxious to extend her own in- 
fluence over the states of Greece by means of 
the benefits which she conferred. Upon the 
fall of tyranny^ the various republican fOTnis 
of government were established, the Dorian 
states generally favouring oligarchy, the 
Ionian democracy. Of the tyrants of a later 
period, the most celebrated are the two 
Dionysii. The corruption of the Syracusans, 
their intestine discords, and the fear of the 
Carthaginian invaders, led to the appoint- 
ment of Dionysius to the chief military c<Hn- 
mand, with unlimited powers ; by means of 
.which he raised himself to the throne, b. c 
406, and reigned for 38 years, leaving his son 
to succeed him. The younger Dion3rsiu8, far 
inferior in every respect to his father, was 
expelled by Dion, afterwards regained the 
throne, and was again exi>eired by Timoleon, 
who restored liberty to the various states off 
SicDy. 



UDO, a sock of goat's-hair or felt, worn by 
countrymen with the low boots called 
perones. [Fbro.] 
ULNA. [Fes.] 
UMBILICUS. [LiBEa.] 
UMBO. rCLiPEUS.] 

UMBBACULUM, UMBELLA (<ricid«eior, 
a-Kta£iov, vKioSUriofiX a parasol, was used by 
Greek and Bxnnan ladies as a protection 
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against the sun. They seem not to have 
been carried generally by the ladies them- 
aelyes, but by female slaves, who held them 
over their mistresses. The daughters of the 
aliens (/meroutoi) at Athens had to carry para- 
sols after the Athenian maidens at the Pana- 
thenaea, as is mentioned under Htdria- 
PHORiA. The parasols of the ancients seem 
to have been exactly like our own parasols 
or umbrellas in form, and could be shut up 
and opened like ours. It was considered a 
mark of effeminacy for men to make use of 
parasols. The Roman ladies used them in 
the amphitheatre to defend themselves from 
the sun or some passing shower, when the 
wind or other circumstances did not allow 
the velarium to be extended. [Ajcphithea- 
TRUM.] To hold a parasol over a lady was 
one of the common attentions of lovers, and 
it seems to have been very common to give 
parasols a? presents. Instead of parasols, the 




Umbraculum, Pantol. (From an wadent Vaie.) 



Greek women in later times wore a kind of 
straw hat or bonnet, called tholia (0okia) 
The Romans also wore a hat with a broad 
brim (petasus) as a protection against the 
sun. 

UNCIA (oyicio, ovyKta, ovyyia), the twelfth 
part of the As or Libka, is derived by Varro 
from unuSf as being the unit of the divisions 
of the as. Its value as a weight was 433-666 
(H^ns, or f of an ounce and 105*36 grains 
avoirdupois. [Libra.] In connecting the 



Roman system of weights and money with 
the Greek another division of the uncia was 
used. When the drachma was introduced 
into the Roman system as equivalent to the 
denarius of 96 to the pound [Denasius ; 
Drachma], the uncia contained 8 drachmae, 
the drachma 3 scrupula, the scrupulum 2 
oboli (since 6 oboli made up the drachma), 
and the obolos 3 siliquae (KeparCa). In this 
division we have the origin of the modem 
Italian system, in which the pound is divided 
into 12 ounces, the ounce into 3 drams, the 
dram into 3 scruples, and the scruple into 
6 carats. In each of these systems 1728 
leeparui, siliquae, or carats, make up the 
pound. The Romans applied the uncial di- 
vision to all kinds of magnitude. [As.] In 
length the uncia was the twelfth of a foot, 
whence the word inch [Pes], in area the 
twelfth of a jugerum [Jugerum], in content 
the twelfth of a sextarius [Sextarivs ; Cta- 
THTs], in time the twelfth of an hour. 

UNCIARIUM FENUS. [Fkkus.] 

UNCTORES. [Balneum.] 

UNGUENTA, ointments, oils, or salves. 
The application of ungnenta in connection 
with the bathing and athletic contests of the 
ancients is stated under BAXNEim and Atb- 
letae. But although their original object 
was simply to preserve the health and elas- 
ticity of the human frame, they were in later 
times used as articles of luxury. They were 
then not only employed to impart to the body 
or hair a particular colour, but also to give 
to them the most beautiful fragrance pos- 
sible ; they were, moreover, not merely ap- 
plied after a bath, but at any time, to render 
one's appearance or presence more pleasant 
than usual. In short, they were used then 
as oils and pomatums are at present. At 
Rome these luxuries did not become very 
general till towards the end of the republic, 
while the Greeks appear to have been familiar 
with them from early times. The wealthy 
Greeks and Romans carried their ointments 
and perfumes with them, especially when 
they bathed, in small boxes of costly ma- 
terials and beautiful workmanship, which 
were called Narthecia, The trafftc which 
was carried on in these ointments and per- 
fumes in several towns of Greece and southern 
Italy was very considerable. The persons 
engaged in manufacturing them were called 
by the Romans Vhffuentarii, or, as they i^e- 
quently were women, Unguentariae^ and the 
art of manufacturing them Unguentaria, In 
the wealthy and effeminate city of Capua 
there was one great street, called the Seplasia, 
which consisted entirely of shops in which 
ointments and perfUmes were sold. 

tRAGUS. [CsNTtnuc] 
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UECEU8, a pitcher or water-pot, generally 
made of earthenware, was used by the priests 
at Rome in the sacrifices, and thus appears 
with other sacrificial emblems on Roman 




Unew and Utuiis on obvoiM of Coin of Pompejr. 



URNA, an urn, a Roman measure of ca- 
pacity for fluids, equal to half an Amphoka. 
This use of the term was probably founded 
upon its more general application to denote 
a vessel for holding water, or any other sub- 
stance, either fluid or solid. An urn was 
used to receive the names of the Judges 
{judiees) in order that the praetor might 
draw out of it a sufficient number to de- 
termine causes : also to receive the ashes of 
the dead. 

USTRlNA, USTRINUM. [Busttm.] 

TTstJCAPIO, the possession of property for 
a certain time without interruption. The 
Twelve Tables declared that the ownership 
of land, a house, or other immoveable pro- 
perty, could be acquired by ushcapio in two 
years ; and of moveable property by usucapio 
in one year. 

tSCRAE. [Fentjs.] 

tJSUS. [Matrimokium.] 

TTSUSFRUCTUS was the right to the en- 
joyment of a thing by one person, while the 
ownership belonged to another. He who 
had the ususfiructus was Ususfruetvarius or 
IVueUtaritUf and the object of ttie ususfruetus 
was Jtes Fructuaria. 

UTRICtLARIUS. [Tibia.] 

UXOR. [Matbdconiitu.] 

UXORIUM. [Aes Uxohixtm.] 



VX.CATIO. [ExKRCiTus, Ehubiti.] 
VADIMONIUM, VA8. [Actio ; Peaes.] 

VAGINA. [Gladius.] 

VALLUM, a term applied either to the 
whole or a portion of the fortifications of a 
Roman camp. It is derived from vallus (a 
stake), and prsperly means the palisade which 
ran along the outer edge of the agger, but it 
very frequently includes the agger also. The 
vallum^ in the latter sense, together with the 
fossa or ditch which surrounded the oamp 
outside of the vallum, formed a complete for- 



tification. The valli (x«P««), of which the 
vallum, in the former and more limited aaue, 
was composed, are described by Polybius and 
Livy, who make a comparison between the 
vallum of the Greeks and that of the Romans, 
very much to the advantage of the latter. 
Both used for valli young trees or arms <rf 
larger trees, with the side branches on them ; 
but the valli of the Greeks were much larger 
and had more branches than those of the 
Romans, which had either two or three, cfar at 
the most four branches, and these generally 
on the same side. The Greeks placed their 
valli in the agger at considerable intervaU, 
the spaces between them being filled up by 
the branches ; the Romans fixed theirs close 
together, and made the branches interlace, 
and sharpened their points carefully. Hence 
the Greek vallus could easily be taken hcdd of 
by its large branches and pulled from its 
place, and when it was removed a large open- 
ing was left in the vallum. The Roman 
vallus, on the contrary, presented no con- 
venient handle, required very great force to 
pull it down, and even if removed left a very 
small opening. The Greek valli were cut on 
the spot ; the Romans prepared theirs before- 
hand, and each soldier carried three or four 
of them when on a march. They were made 
of any strong wood, but oak was preferred. 
The word vallus is sometimes used as equiva- 
lent to vallum. In the operations of a siege, 
when the place could not be taken by storm, 
and it became necessary to establish a blodj- 
ade, this was done by drawing defences simi- 
lar to those of a camp round the town, which 
was then said to be eireumvallatum. Such 
a circumvallation, besides cutting off all com- 
munication between the town and the sur- 
rounding country, formed a defence against 
the sallies of the besieged. There was often 
a double line of fortifications, the inner 
against the town, and the outer against a 
force that might attempt to raise the siege. 
In this case the army was encamped betweai 
the two lines of works. This kind of cir- 
cumvallation, which the Greeks called o»wm- 
X^n*^ and irepvnixuriUf, was employed by the 
Peloponnesians in the siege of Plataeae. 
Their lines consLsted of two walls (appa- 
rently of turf) at the distance of 16 iSeet, 
which surrounded the city in the form of a 
circle. Between the walls were the huts of 
the besiegers. The wall had battlements 
(^oA^eis), and at every tenth battlement wis 
a tower, filling up by its depth the whole 
space between the walls. There was a pas- 
sage for the besiegers through the middle of 
each tower. On the outside of each waU wis 
a ditch (r^L^pof). This description would 
almost exactly answer to the Bomaa mode of 
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circumvaUation, of which some of the best 
examples are that of Carthage by Scipio, that of 
Nmnantia by Scipio, and that of Alesia by Cae- 
sar. The towers in such lines were similar to 
those used in attacking fortified places, but not 
80 high, and of coarse not moveable. [Tu&bjs.] 

VALVAE. [Janua,] 

VANNU8 (Aac/*o?, \lkvov\ a winnowing- 
▼an, «. e. a broad basket, into which the com 
mixed with chaff was received after thrash- 



ing, and was then thrown in the direction of 
the wind. Virgil dignifies this simple imple- 
ment by calling it myatica vannus laechi. 
The rites of Bacchus, as well as those of 
Ceres, having a continual reference to the 
occupations of rural life, the vannus was 
borne in the processions celebrated in honour 
of both these divinities. In the cut annexed 
the infant Bacchus is carried in a vannus by 
two dancing bacchantes clothed in skins. 




mmmnr -^^ 
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Bacebui canied in a YaiiniM. (From an Antefixa in the British Muaeum.) 



VAS (pi. va8a)y a general term for any 
kind of vessel. Thus we read of vas vinariumy 
V{U argentewUf v<Ma Corinthia et Beliaea, 
veua Samitit that is, made of Samian earthen- 
-ware, va»a Murrhina. [MraiiHiNA Vasa.] 
The word vas was used in a still wider signi- 
fication, and was applied to any kind of 
utensil used in the kitchen, agriculture, &c. 
The utensils of the soldiers were called vasa^ 
and hence vasa colUgere and vasa eonelamare 
signify to pack up the baggage, to give the 
signal for departure. 

VECTIGALIA, the general tdrm for all the 
regular revenues of the Roman state. It 
means anything which is brought {vehitinr) 
into the public treasury, like the Greek ^pos . 
The earliest regular income of the state was 
in all probability the rent paid for the use of 
the public land and pastures. This revenue 
was called pasoua^ a name which was used as 
late as the time of Pliny, in the tables or 
registers of the censors for all the revenues of 
the state in general. The senate was the 
supreme authority in all matters of finance, 
but as the state did not occupy itself with 
collecting the taxes, duties, and tributes, 
the censors were entrusted with the actual 
business. These officers, who in this respect 
may not unjustly be compared to modem 
ministers of finance, used to let the various 



branches of the revenue to the publicani for a 
fixed sum, and for a certain number of years. 
[Censor; Publicani.] As most of the 
branches of the public revenues of Bome are 
treated of in separate articles, it is only ne- 
cessary to give a list of them here, and to ex- 
plain those which have not been treated ot 
separately. 1. The tithes paid to the state 
by those who occupied the ager publicus. 
[Dbcxthak; Agbk Publicus.] 2. The sums 
paid by those who kept their cattle on the 
public pastures. [Scriptura.] 3. The har- 
bour duties raised upon imported and ex- 
ported commodities. [Pobtorium.] 4. The 
revenue derived from the salt-works. [Sali- 
NAE.] 5. The revenues derived from the 
mines {metalla). ITiis branch of the public 
revenue cannot have been very productive 
until the Romans had become masters of 
foreign countries. Until that time the mines 
of Italy appear to have been worked, but this 
was forbidden by the senate after the con- 
quest of foreign lands. The mines of con- 
quered countries were treated like the salinae. 
6. The hundredth part of the value of al! 
things which were sold {centesima rerum »c- 
naliwn). This tax was not instituted at 
Rome until the time of the civU wars ; the 
persons who collected it were called coactores. 
Tiberius reduced this tax to a two-hundredth 
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{dueente$ima), and Caligola abolished it for 
Italy altogether, whence upon Beveral coins 
of this emperor we read a. c. c, that is, 
Bemi*$a Ducmtesima. Respecting the tax 
raised npon the sale of slaves, see Quinqua- 
OKSiMA. 7. The Yioesima hereditatom et 
manumissionam. [Yicesima.] 8. The tri- 
bute imposed upon foreign countries was by 
&r the most important branch of the public 
rerenue during the time of Rome's greatness. 
It was sometimes raised at once, sometimes 
paid by instalments, and sometimes changed 
into a poll-tax, which was in many cases 
regulated according to the census. In regard 
to Cilicia and Syria we know that this tax 
amounted to one per cent, of a person's cen- 
sus, to which' a tax upon houses and slaves 
was added. In some cases the tribute was 
not paid according to the census, but con- 
sisted in a land-tax. 9. A tax upon bache- 
lors. [Aes Uxoannc.] 10. A door-tax. 
[OsTiABnni.] 11. The octavae. In the time 
of Caesar all liberti living in Italy, and pos- 
sessing property of 200 sestertia, and above 
it, had to pay a tax consisting of the eighth 
part of their property. — It would be interest- 
ing to ascertain the amount of income which 
Rome at various periods derived from these 
and other sources ; but our want of informa- 
tion renders it impossible. We have only the 
general statement, that previously to the time 
of Pompey the annual revenue amounted to 
fifty millions of drachmas, and that it was 
increased by him to eighty-five millions. 

YElARIUM. [Amphithxatrttm, p. 23.] 

YELITES, the light-armed troops in a Ro- 
man army. [ExEscirus, p. 169.] 

y£LUH (owAttui). — (1) A curtain. Cur- 
tains were used in private houses as coverings 
over doors, or they served in the interior of 
the house as substitutes for doors. — (a) Ve- 
iunty and more commonly its derivative velO' 
metit denoted the veil worn by women. That 
worn by a bride was specifically called yZafit- 
meutn. [Matrimonium.] — (3) ('larioi'.) A 
niL [Navis, p. 267.] 

VfiNlBULUM, a hunting-spear. This 
may have been distinguished from the spears 
used in warfare by being barbed ; at least it 
is often so formed in ancient works of art. 
It was seldom, if ever, thrown, but held so as 
to slant downwards and to receive the attacks 
of the wild boars and other beasts of chace. 

YSNATIO, hunting, was the name given 
among the Romans to an exhibition of wild 
beasts, which fought with one another and 
with men. These exhibitions originally 
formed part of the games of the circus. Ju- 
lius Caesar first built a wooden amphitheatre 
for the exhibition of wild beasts, and others 
were subsequently erected ; but we firequently 



read of venationes in the circus in snbaequest 
times. The persons who fought with the 
beasts were either condemned criminals or 
captives, or individuals who did so for the 
sake of pay, and were trained for the purpose. 
[Bestiarii.] The RxHnans were as passion- 
ately fond of this entertainment as of the ex- 
hibitions of gladiators, and during the latter 
days of the republic, and under the empire, 
an immense variety of animals was coUeeted 
from all parts of the Roman world for the 
gratification of the people, and many thou- 
sands were frequently slain at one time. We 
do not know on what occasion a venatio was 
first exhibited at Rome ; but the first men- 
tion we find of any thing of the kind is ia 
the year b. c. 251, when L. Metellus exhibi- 1 
ted in the circus 142 elephants, which he had ^ 
brought from Sicily after his victory over the i 

Carthaginians. But this can scarcely be re- J 
garded as an instance of a venatio, as it was 1 
understood in later times, since the elephants i 

are said to have been only killed because the 
Romans did not know what to do with them, I 

and not for the amusement of the people. ^ 
There was, however, a venatio in the later ' 

sense of the word in b. c. 186, in the games 1 

celebrated by M. Fulvius in fulfilment of the i 

vow which he had made in the Aetolian war ; in 
these games lions and panthers were exhibi- \ 

ted. It is mentioned as a proof of the grow- 
ing magnificence of the age that in the Indi 
circenaes, exhibited by the curule aediles P 
Cornelius Scipio Nasica and P. Lentulus b. c. 
168, there were 63 African panthers and 
40 bears and elephants. From about this 
time combats with wild beasts probably 
formed a regular part of the ludi droenaes, 
and many of the curule aediles made great 
efforts to obtain rare and curious ftnim^u, 
and put in requisition the services of their 
friends. Elephants are said to have first 
fought in the circus in the curule aedileship 
of Claudius Pulcher, b. c. 99, and tweaatj 
years afterwards, in the curule aedileship of 
the two Luculli, they fought against bulls. 
A hundred lions were exhibited by Sulla in 
his praetorship, which were destroyed by 
javelin-men sent by king Bocchns for the pur- 
pose. This was the first time that lions were 
allowed to be loose in the circus ; they were 
previously always tied up. The games, how- 
ever, in the curule aedileship of Scanrus, 
B. 0. 58, surpassed anything the Ronutns had 
ever seen; among other novelties, he first 
exhibited an hippopotamos and five crocodiles 
in a temporary canal or trench {euripui). At 
the venatio given by Pompey in his seeood 
consulship, b. c. 55, upon the dedicatuoi of 
the temple of Venus Yictrix, there was an 
immense number of animals slaughtered. 
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among which we find mention of 600 lions, 
and 18 or 20 elephants; the latter fought 
witii Gaetulians, who hurled darts against 
them, and they attempted to hreak through 
the railings {clathri) by which they were 
separated from the spectators. To guard 
against this danger Julius Caesar surrounded 
the arena of the amphitheatre with trenches 
(euripi). In the games exhibited by J. Caesar 
in his third consulship, b. c. 45, the venatio 
lasted for five days, and was conducted with 
extraordinary splendour. Cameleopards or 
giraffes were then for the first time seen in 
Italy. The venationes seem to have been 
first confined to the ludi circenses, but during 
the later times of the republic, and under the 
empire, they were frequently exhibited on 
the celebration of triumphs, and on many 
other occasions, with the view of pleasing the 
people. The passion for these shows con- 
tinued to increase under the empire, and the 
number of beasts sometimes slaughtered seems 



almost incredible. Under the emperors we 
read of a particular kind of venatio, in which 
the beasts were not killed by bestiarii, bat 
were gfiven up to the people, who were al- 
lowed to rush into the area of the circus and 
carry away what they pleased. On such oc- 
casions a number of large trees, which had 
been torn up by the roots, was planted in the 
circus, which thus resembled a forest, and 
none of the more savage animals were admit- 
ted into it. One of the most extraordinary 
venationes of this kind was that given by 
Probus, in which there were 1000 ostriches, 
1000 stags, 1000 boars, 1000 deer, and nimi- 
bers of wild goats, wild sheep, and other 
animals of the same kind. The more savage 
animals were slain by the bestiarii in the 
amphitheatre, and not in the circus. Thus, 
in the day succeeding the venatio of Probus 
just mentioned, there were slain in the am- 
phitheatre 100 lions and 100 lionesses, 100 
Libyan and 100 Syrian leopards, and 300 bears. 




Venationes. (From Bas-reliefii on the Tomb of Scaunia at Pompeii.) 



VENfFICiUM, the crime of poisoning, is 
frequently mentioned in Roman history. 
Women were most addicted to it : but it 
seems not improbable that this charge was 
frequently brought against females without 
sufiftcient evidence of their guilt, like that of 
witchcraft in Europe in the middle ages. 
We find females condemned to death for this 
crime in seasons of pestilence, when the peo- 
ple are always in an excited state of mind, 



and ready to attribute the calamities under 
which they suffer to the arts of evil-disposed 
persons. Thus the Athenians, when the 
pestilence raged in their city during the Pe- 
loponnesian war, supposed the wells to have 
been poisoned by the Peloponnesians, and 
similar instances occur in the history of 
almost all states. Still, however, the crime 
of poisoning seems to have been much more 
frequent in ancient than in modem times ; 
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and this circumstance would lead permns to 
suspect it in cases when there was no real 
ground for the suspicion. At Athens the 
Pharmacon Ghaphb was brought against 
Ix>LBoners. At Rome the first legislative 
enactment especially directed against poi- 
soning was a law of the dictator Sulla — Lex 
Cornelia de Sicariis et Veneflcis — passed in 
B. c. 82, which continued in force, with some 
alterations, to the latest times. It con- 
tained provisions against all who made, 
bought, sold, possessed, or gave poison for 
the purpose of poisoning. The punishment 
fixed by this law was the interdictio aquae et 
ignis. 

VER SACRUM (ero? Up6v). It was a 
custom among the early Italian nations, 
especially among the Sabines, in times of 
great danger and distress, to vow to the deity 
the sacrifice of everything bom in the next 
spring, that is, between the first of March 
and the last day of April, if the calamity 
under which they were labouring should be 
removed. This sacrifice in the early times 
comprehended both men and domestic ani- 
mals, and there is little doubt that in many 
cases the vow was really carried into effect. 
But in later times it was thought cruel to 
sacrifice so many infants, and accordingly 
the following expedient was adopted. The 
children were allowed to grow up, and in the 
spring of their twentieth or twenty-first year 
they were with covered faces driven across 
the frontier of their native country, where- 
upon they went whithersoever fortune or 
the deity might lead them. Many a colony 
had been founded by persons driven out in 
this manner ; and the Mamertines in Sicily 
were the descendants of such devoted per- 
sons. In the two historical instances in 
which the Romans vowed a ver sacrum, 
that is, after the battie of lake Trasimenus 
and at the close of the second Punic war, the 
TOW was confined to domestic animals. 

VERBfiNA. [Sagmina.] 

VERBfiNiRIUS. [Fetiaus.] 

VERNA. [Skuvus.] 

VERStRA. [Fentts.] 

VERU, VERUTUM. [Hasta.] 

VESPAE, VESPILLONES. [Fuktts, p. 188.] 

VESTALES, the virgin priestesses of Vesta, 
who ministered in her temple and watched 
the eternal fire. Their existence at Alba 
Longa is connected with the earliest Roman 
traditions, for Silvia the mother of Romulus 
was a member of the sisterhood ; their esta- 
blishment in the city, in common with 
almost all other matters connected with state 
reUgion, is generally ascribed to Numa, who 
selected four, two ftom the Titienses and two 
from the Ramnes ; and two more were sub- 



sequently added from the Luceres, by Tsr- 
quiniuB Priscus according to one authority, 
by Servius Tullius according to another. 
This number of six remained unchanged ti 
the latest times. They were originally 
chosen (capere is the technical word) by the 
king, and during the republic and empire by 
the pontifex maximus. It was necessary 
that the maiden should not be under six nor 
above ten years of age, perfect in all her 
limbs, in the fall enjoyment of all her senses, 
patrima et matrima [Patbihi], the daughter 
of free and freebom parents who had nenr 
been in slavery, who followed no dishon- 
ourable occupation, and whose home was in 
Italy. The Lex Papia ordained that whoi a 
vacancy occurred the pontifex maximiu 
should name at his discretion twenty quali- 
fied damsels, one of whom was publidy (m 
condone) fixed upon by lot, an exemptiioD 
being granted in favour of such as had a 
sister already a vestal, and of the daughtos 
of certain priests of a high doss. The above 
law appears to have been enacted in con- 
sequence of the unwillingness of fathers to 
resign all control over a chUd, and this re- 
luctance was manifested so strongly in later 
times, that in the age of Augustus libertmim 
were declared eligible. The castii^ of lots 
moreover does not seem to have been prac- 
tised if any respectable person came forward 
voluntarily, and offered a daughter who In- 
filled the necessary conditions. As socm as 
the election was concluded, the pontifex 
maximus took the girl by the hand and ad- 
dressed her in a solemn form. After this was 
pronounced she was led away to the atrimn 
of Vesta, and lived thenceforward within the 
sacred precincts, under the special superin- 
tendence and control of the pontifical college. 
The period of service lasted for thirty years. 
During the first ten the priestess was en- 
gaged in learning her mysterious duties, be- 
ing termed discipulat during the next ten in 
performing them, during the last ten in 
giving instructions to the novices, and so 
long as she was thus employed she was bound 
by a solemn vow of chastity. But after the 
time specified was completed, she might, if 
she thought fit, throw off the emblems of her 
office, unconsecrate herself {exaiigvrare)^ re- 
turn to the world, and even enter into the 
marriage state. Few however availed them- 
selves of these privileges ; those who did 
were said to have lived in sorrow and re- 
morse (as might indeed have been expected 
from the habits they had formed) ; hence 
such a proceeding was considered ominous, 
and the priestesses for the most part died, as 
they had lived, in the service of the goddess. 
The senior sister was entitled Fectolw . 
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ma, or Virgo Maxima, and we find also the 
expressions VesteUium vetustissima and tres 
maximae. Their chief office was to watch 
by turns, night and day, the everlastingr fire 
which blazed upon the altar of Vesta, its 
extinction being considered as the most fear- 
ful of all prodigies, and emblematic of the 
extinction of the state. If such misfortune 
befell, and was caused by the carelessness of 
the priestess on duty, she was stripped and 
scourged by the pontifex maximus, in the 
dark and with a screen interposed, and he 
rekindled the flame by the ftiction of two 
pieces of wood from a felix arbor. Their 
other ordinary duties consisted in presenting 
offerings to the goddess at stated times, and 
in sprinkling and purifying the shrine each 
morning with water, which according to the 
institution of Numa was to be drawn fi*om 
the Egerian fount, although in later times it 
was considered lawful to employ any water 
from a living spring or running stream, 
but not such as had passed through pipes. 
When used for sacrificial purposes it was 
mixed with muries, that is, salt which had 
been pounded in a mortar, thrown into an 
earthen jar, and baked in an oven. They 
assisted moreover at all great public holy 
rites, such as the festivals of the Bona Dea, 
and the consecration of temples ; they were 
invited to priestly banquets, and we are told 
that they were present at the solemn appeal 
to the gods made by Cicero during the con- 
spiracy of Catiline. They also guarded the 
sacred relics which formed the fatale pignus 
imperii, the pledge g^ranted by fate for the 
permanency of the Roman sway, deposited in 
the inmost adytum, which no one was per- 
mitted to enter save the virgins and the chief 
pontifex. What this object was no one 
knew ; some supposed that it was the palla- 
dium, others the Samothracian gods carried 
by Dardanus to Troy, and transported from 
thence to Italy by Aeneas, but all agreed in 
believing that something of awful sanctity 
was here preserved, contained, it was saic^ 
in a small earthen jar closely sealed, while 
another exactly similar in form, but empty, 
stood by its side. We have seen above that 
supreme imi>ortance was attached to the 
purity of the vestals, and a terrible punish- 
ment awaited her who violated the vow of 
chastity. According to the law of Nimia, she 
was simply to be stoned to death, but a more 
cruel torture was devised by Tarquinius 
Priscus, and inflicted from that time forward. 
When condemned by the college of ponti- 
fices, she was stripped of her vittae and other 
badges of office, was scourged, was attired 
like a corpse, placed in a close litter and 
borne through the forum attended by her 



weeping kindred, with all the ceremonies oi 
a real funeral, to a rising ground called the 
Campus Sceleratus, just within the city walls, 
close to the CoUine gate. There a small 
vault underground had been previously pre- 
pared, containing a couch, a lamp, and a 
table with a little food. The pontifex maxi- 
mus, having lifted up his hands to heaven 
and uttered a secret prayer, opened the litter, 
led forth the culprit, and placing her on the 
steps of the ladder which gave access to the 
subterranean cell, delivered her over to the 
common executioner and his assistants, who 
conducted her down, drew up the ladder, and 
having filled the pit with earth until the sur- 
face was level with the surrounding g^round, 
left her to perish deprived of all the tributes 
of respect usually paid to the spirits of the 
departed. In every case the paramour was 
publicly scourged to death in the forum. 
The honours which the vestals enjbyed were 
such as in a g^reat measure to compensate for 
their privations. They were maintained at 
the public cost, and from sums of money and 
land bequeathed from time to time to the 
corporation. From the moment of their con- 
secration they became as it were the property 
of the goddess alone, and were completely 
released from all parental sway, without go- 
ing through the form of emancipatio or suf- 
fering any capitis deminutio. They had a 
right to make a will, and to give evidence in 
a court of justice without taking an oath. 
From the time of the triimiviri each was 
preceded by a lictor when she went abroad; 
consuls and praetors made way for them, 
and lowered their fasces ; even the tribunes 
of the plebs respected their holy character, 
and if any one passed under their litter he 
was put to death. Augustus granted to them 
all the rights of matrons who had borne 
three children, and assigned them a con- 
spicuous place in the theatre, a privilege 
which they had enjoyed before at the gladia- 
torial shows. Great weight was attached to 
their intercession on behalf of those in dan- 
ger and difficulty, of which we have a re- 
markable example in the entreaties which 
they addressed to Sulla on behalf of Julius 
Caesar, and if they chanced to meet a crimi- 
nal as he was led to punishment, they had a 
right to demand his release, provided it could 
be proved that the encounter was acci- 
dental. Wills, even those of the emperors, 
were committed to their charge, for when in 
such keeping they were considered invio- 
lable ; and in like manner very solemn 
treaties, such as that of the triumvirs with 
Sextos Pompeius, were placed in their hands. 
That they might be honoured in death as in 
life, their ashes were interred within the 
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pomoeriam. They "vrere attired in a stola 
over which -was an upper vestment made of 
linen, and in addition to the infula and white 
woollen vitta, they wore when sacrificing a 
peculiar head-dress called 8t{ffibulumf con- 
sisting of a piece of white cloth bordered with 
purple, oblong in shape, and secnred by a 
clasp. In dress and general deportment they 
were required to observe the utmost sim- 
plicity and decorum, any fanciful ornaments 
in the one or levity in the other being always 
regarded with disgust and suspicion. Their 
hair was cut off, probably at the period of 
their consecration : whether this was re- 
peated from time to time does not appear, 
but they are never represented with flowing 
locks. The following cut represents the 
vestal Tuccia who, when wrongfully accused. 




Vectal Virgin. (From • Gem.) 

appealed to the goddess to vindicate her 
honour, and had power given to her to carry 
a sieve full of water ftrom the Tiber to the 
temple. The form of the upper garment is 
well shown. 

VESTIBIJLUM. [DoMTjs, p. 142, a.] 

VETERANUS. [Tiro.] 

VEXILLARII. [Exercittjs, p. 170, b.] 

VEXILLUM. [SiGNA MlUTABIA.] 

VIA, a public road. It was not until the 
period of the long protracted Samnite wars 
that the necessity was felt of securing a safe 
communication between the city and the 
legions, and then for the first time we hear 
of those famous paved roads, which, in after 
ages, connected Rome with her most distant 
provinces, constituting the most lasting of 
all her works. The excellence of the prin- 
ciples upon which they were constructed is 



suflScientiy attested by their extraordinary 
durability, many specimens being found in 
the country around Rome which have been 
used without being repaired for more tiun 
a thousand years. The Romans are said to 
have adopted their first ideas upon this 
subject from the Carthaginians, and it is 
extremely probable that the latter pe<^ 
may, from their commercial activity and tiie 
sandy nature of their soil, have been emn- 
pelled to turn their attention to the best 
means of facilitating the conve3ranoe of mer- 
chandise to different parts of tiieir territofy. 
The first great public road made by the 
Romans was the Via Appia, which, extended ^ 
in the first instance from Rome to Capos, 
and was made in the censorship of Ajqaos 
Claudius Caecus (b. c. 312.) The general ooo- 
struction of a Roman road was as follows :— 
In the first place, two shallow trenches {tvld) 
were dug parallel to each other, marking 
the breadth of the proposed road; tlus in 
the great lines is found to have been trom 
13 to 15 feet. The loose earth between the 
nUci was then removed, and the excavation ^ 
continued until a solid foundation {gre m um) 
was reached, upon which the materials of 
the road might firmly rest ; if this could not 
be attained, in consequence of the swan^j 
nature of the ground or from any peeuhartty 
in the soil, a basis was formed utificially by 
driving piles {fistueaUonibus). Above the 
gremium were four distinct strata. The 
lowest course was the statumen, conmsting 
of stones not smaller than the hand ooold 
just grasp; above the statumen was the 
ttMlM, a mass of broken stones oonented 
with lime, (what masons call rubhU-wcrk^) 
rammed down hard, and nine inches thid; 
above the nidus came the nucleus, composed 
of fragments of bricks and pottery, the 
pieces being smaller than in the mdus, oe> 
mented with lime, and six inches tliick. 
Uppermost was the pitvimentumf large poly- 
gonal blocks of the hardest stone (silex), 
usually, at least in the vicinity of Rome, 
basaltic lava, irregular in form, but fitted 
and jointed with the greatest nicety, so as to 
present a perfectly even surface, as fi-ee firom 
gaps or irregularities as if the whole had 
been one solid mass. The general a^Mct 
will be understood from the cut given bdow. 
The centre of the way was a littie ^vated, 
so as to permit the water to run off easily. 
Occasionally, at least in cities, rectangolar 
slabs of softer stone were employed instead 
of the irregular polygons of silex, and henee 
the distinction between the phrases sUiet. 
sterner e and snxo quadrato stemere. Nor ^ 
was this all. Regular foot-paths {margi$us, 
erepidineSf wnbonet) were raised upon each 
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side and strewed -with gravel, the different 
parts were strengthened and bound together 
with gomphi or stone wedges, and stone 



blocks were set np at moderate intervals on 
the side of the foot-paths, in order that tra- 
vellers on horseback might be able to mount 




without assistance. Finally, Caius Gracchus 
erected mile-stones along the whole extent 
of the great highways, marking the dist- 
ances from Rome, which appear to have been 
counted from the gate at which each road 
issued forth, and Augustus, when appointed 
inspector of the viae around the city, erected 
in the forum a gilded column {tnilliariutn 
aureum), on which were inscribed the dis- 
tances of the principal points to which the 
viae conducted. During the earlier ages of 
the republic the construction and general 
superintendence of the roads without, and 
the streets within the city, were committed 
like all other important works to the censors. 
These duties, when no censors were in office, 
devolved upon the consuls, and in their ab- 
sence on the praetor urbanus, the aediles, or 
such persons as the senate thought fit to ap- 
point. There were also under the republic 
foiu: officers, called quatuorviri viarumt for 
superintending the streets within the city, 
and two called curatores viarumy for super- 
iniending the roads without. Under the 
empire the curatores viarum were officers of 
high rank. The chief roads which issued 
from Rome are: — 1. The Via Appia, the 
Great South Road. It issued from the Porta 
Capet^a, and passing through AriciOy Tres 
Tabemaef Appii Forums Tarracina^ Fundij 
Formiaef Minturnaey Sinuessaf and Ckuili' 



of Pompeii. 



nuttty terminated at Capua, but was event- 
ually extended through Calatia and Caudium 
to Beneventumy and finally from thence 
through Venuiiay TarentuiHy and Uriay to 
BrunduHum. — 2. The Via Latin a, ftom the 
Porta Capenay another great line leading to 
Beneventum, but keeping a course farther 
inland than the Via Appia. Soon after 
leaving the city it sent off a short branch 
(Via Txtscvlana) to Tusculunty and passing 
through Compitum Anaginumy Ferentinumy 
Frusinoy Fregellaey FabrateriOy Aquinumy 
Casinuniy Venafrumy Teanunty Allifaey and 
Telesiay joined the Via Appia at Beneventum. 
A cross-road called the Via Hadriana, run- 
ning from Mintumae through Suessa Au- 
runca to TeanuMy connected the Via Appia 
with the Via Latina. — 3. From the Porta 
Esquilina issued the Via Labicana, which 
passing Labioum fell into the Via Latina at 
the station ad Biviumy 30 miles from Rome. 
— 4. The Via PkaenksMna, originally the Via 
Gabina, issued from the same gate with the 
former. Passing through Gahii and Prae- 
nestey it joined the Via Latina just below 
Anagnia. — 5. The Via Tibubtina, which 
issued from the Porta Tiburtinay and pro- 
ceeding N. E. to t^ury a distance of about 
20 miles, was continued from thence, in the 
same direction, under the name of the Via 
Valekia, and traversing the country of the 
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Sftbines passed through OarseoU and Cbr/I- 
nium to Atemum on the Adriatic, thence to 
AdriOy and so along the coast to Oastrum 
TruetUinum, where it fell into the Via So- 
laria. — 6. The Via Nomentaxa, anciently 
FicuLNBNSis, ran from the Porta Collinay 
crossed the Anio to Nomentum^ and a little 
beyond fell into the Via Solaria at JEretum. 
— 7. The Via Salabia, also from the Porto 
Collina (passing Fidenoe and Orustumerium) 
ran north and east through Sabinum and 
Picenum to Beate and Asculum Picenum. At 
Castrum Truentinum it reached the coast, 
which it followed until it joined the Via 
Flominia at Ancona. — 8, The Via Flaminia, 
the Oreat North Boady carried ultimately to 
Ariminum. It issued from the Porta Fla- 
miniOf and proceeded nearly north to Ocri- 
culum and Namia in Umbria. Here a branch 
struck off, making a sweep to the east through 
Jnteramna and Spoletiutny and fell again 
into the main trunk (which passed through 
Meoonia) at Fulginia. It continued through 
Fonum Flominii and NuceriOj where it again 
divided, one line running nearly straight to 
Fanum Fortunae on the Adriatic, while the 
other diverging to Ancona continued from 
thence along the coast to Fanwn Fortunae^ 
where the two branches uniting i>assed on 
to Ariminum through Pisourum. From 
thence the Via Flominia was extended under 
the name of the Via Abmilia, and traversed 
the heart of Cisalpine Gaul through Bono- 
nia, Mutinoy ParmOy Placentia (where it 
crossed the Po), to Mediolanum. — 9. The 
Via Aurblia, the Great Coast Boody issued 
originally from the Porta JonictUensUy and 
subsequently from the Porta Aurelia. It 
reached the coast at Alsiumy and followed 
the shore of the lower sea along Etruria 
and Liguria by Genoa as far as Forum Julii 
in Oanl. In the first instance it extended 
no farther than Pisa. — 10. The Via Pob- 
TUENsis kept the right bank of the Tiber to 
Portm Augusti. — 11. The Via Ostiensis 
originally passed through the Porta Trige- 
minoy afterwards through the Porta OstiensiSy 
and kept the left bank of the Tiber to Ostia. 
From thence it was continued under the 
name of Via Sevebiana along the coast 
southward through Lourentumy Antiumy and 
Circaeiy till it joined the Via Appia at Tor- 
raeina. The Via Lattbentima, leading direct 
to Lourentumy seems to have branched off 
from the Via Ostiensis at a short distance 
from Borne. — 12. The Via Ardkatina from 
Bome to Ardeo, According to some this 
branched off from the Via AppiOy and thus 
the circuit of the city is completed. 

VIATICUM is, properly speaking, every- 
Ihlnjf necessiary for a per ion setting out on a 



journey, and thus comprehends money, prm 
visions, dresses, vessels, &c. When a Komaa 
magistrate, praetor, proconsul, or quaestcv 
went to his province, the state provided him 
with all that was necessary for his journey. 
But as the state in this, as in most c^l^ 
cases of expenditure, preferred paying a sum 
at once to having any part in the actual 
business, it engaged contractors {redemp- 
tores) y who for a stipulated sum had to pro> < 
vide the magistrates with the viaticum, the ^ 
principal parts of which appear to have been 
beasts of burden and tents {muli et taber- 
nocula). Augustus introduced some modifi- 
cation of this system, as he once for all fixed 
a certain sum to be given to the proconails 
(probably to other provincial magistrates 
also) on setting out for their provinces, so 
that the redemptores had no more to do 
with it. 

VIATOB, a servant who attended upon 
and executed the commands of certun Boman 
magistrates, to whom he bore the same rela- 
tion as the lictor did to other magistrates. 
The name viatores was derived frtnn tiie dr- ^ 
cumstance of their being chiefly employed on ^ 
messages either to call upon senators to at- 
tend the meeting of the senate, or to sunmum 
I)eople to the comitia, &c. In the earUer 
times of the republic we find viatores as 
ministers of such magistrates also as had 
their lictors : viatores of a dictator and <rf 
the consuls are mentioned by Livy. In 
later times, however, viatores are only men- 
tioned with such magistrates as had oaij 
potestas and not imperium, such as the tri- 
bunes of the people, the censors, and the 
aediles. 

VICTIMA. [Sacbipiciujc.] 

VICESIMA, a tax of five per cent. Every 
Boman, when he manumitted a slave, had to 
pay to the state a tax of one-twentieth of his 
value, whence the tax was called vicesma 
manumissionis. This tax was first imposed 
by the Lex Manila (b.c. 357), and was not 
abolished when all other imposts were done 
away with in Bome and Italy. A tax called 
vicesima hereditatum et legatorum was intro* 
duced by Augustus i^Lex Julia Vicesimarim) : 
it consisted of five per cent., which every 
Boman citizen had to pay to the aerariom 
militare, upon any inheritance or l^acy kit 
to him, with the exception of such as were 
left to a citizen by his nearest relatives, and 
such as did not amoxmt to above a oertaia 
sum. It was levied in Italy and the pro- 
vinces by procuratores appointed for the 
purpose. 

ViCOMAGISTBI. [Vicijb.] 

VICUS, the name of the subdivisions into 
which the four regions occupied by the few 
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eity tribes of Servins Tullios were divided, 
while the country regions, according to an 
institution ascribed to Noma, were subdivided 
into pagi. This division, together with that 
of the four regions of the four city tribes, 
remained down to the time of Augustus, who 
made the vici subdivisions of the fourteen 
regions into which he divided the city. In 
this division each vicus consisted of one main 
street, including several smaller by-streets; 
their number was 424; and each was super- 
intended by four officers, called vxco-magistrif 
who had a sort of local police, and who, ac- 
cording to the regulation of Augustus, were 
every year chosen by lot from among the 
people who lived in the vicus. On certain 
days, probably at the celebration of the com- 
pitalia, they wore the praetexta, and each 
of them was accompanied by two lictors. 
These officers, however, were not a new in- 
stitution of Augustus, for they had existed 
during the time of the republic, and had had 
the same functions as a police for the vici of 
the Servian division of the city. 

VICTORIATUS. [Dbnabius.] 

VIGILES. [ExEBcrrus, p. 171.] 

VIGiLIAE. [Castka.] 

VIGINTISEXVIRI, twenty-six magistratus 
minores, among whom were included the Tri- 
umviri Capitales, the Triumviri Monetales, 
the Quatuorviri Yianun Curandarum for the 
city, the two Curatores Viarum for the roads 
outside the city, the Decemviri Litibus 
{stliWnu) Judicfmdis, and the four praefects 
who were sent into Campania for the pmpose 
of administering justice there. Augustus 
reduced the number of officers of this college 
to twenty {vigirUioit^y as the two curatores 
viarom for the roads outside the city and the 
four Campanian praefects were abolished. 
Down to the time of Augustus the sons of 
senators had generally sought and obtained 
a place in the college of the vigintisexviri, it 
being the first step towards the higher offices 
of the republic; but in a. d. 13 a senatus- 
consultum was passed, ordaining that only 
eqmtes should be eligible to the college of 
the vigintiviri. The consequence of this was 
that the vigintiviri had no seats in the 
senate, unless they had held some other 
magistracy which conferred this right upon 
them. The age at which a person might 
become a vigiativir appears to have been 
twenty. 

VIGINTIVIRI. [ViGINTISEXVIBI.] 

VILLA, a farm or country-house. The 
Roman writers mention two kinds of villa, 
the villa rustica or flEtrm-house, and the villa 
wbana- or paetulo-urbana, a residence in the 
country or in the suburbs of a town. When 
both of these were attached to an estate they 



were generally united in the same range of 
buildings, but sometimes they were placed at 
different parts of the estate. The interior 
arrangements of the villa urbana corresponded 
for the most part to those of a town-house. 

[DOMXTS.J 

VILLICUS, a slave who had the super- 
intendence of the villa rwticay and of all the 
business of the farm, except the cattle, which 
were under the care of the magister pecoris. 
The word was also used to describe a person 
to whom the management of any business 
was entrusted. 

VINALIA. There were two festivals of 
this name celebrated by the Romans: the 
Vinalia urbana or prior a, and the Vinalia' 
rustica or altera. The vinalia urbana were 
celebrated on the 23rd of April, when the 
wine-casks which had been filled the pre- 
ceding autumn were opened for the first time, 
and the wine tasted. The rustic vinalia, 
which fell on the 19th of August, and was 
celebrated by the inhabitants of aU Latium, 
was the day on which the vintage was opened. 
On this occasion the fiamen dialis offered 
lambs to Jupiter, and while the fiesh of the 
victims lay on the altar, he broke with his 
own hands a bxmch of grapes from a vine, 
and by this act he, as it were, opened the 
vintage, and no must was allowed to be con- 
veyed into the city until this solemnity was 
performed. TMs day was sacred to Jupiter, 
and Venus too appears to have had a share 
in it. 

VINDfiMliLIS FfiRIA. [Fbeiae.] 

VINDEX. [Actio.] 

VINDICTA. [Mantjmissio.] 

VINEA, in its literal signification, is a 
bower formed of the branches of vines ; and, 
from the protection which such a leafy roof 
affords, the name was applied by the Romans 
to a roof under which the besiegers of a 
town protected themselves against darts, 
stones, fire, and the like, which were thrown 
by the besieged upon the assailants. The 
whole machine formed a roof, resting upon 
posts eight feet in height. The roof itself 
was generally sixteen feet long and seven 
broad. The wooden frame was in most cases 
light, so that it could be carried by the 
soldiers ; sometimes, however, when the pur- 
pose which it was to serve required great 
strength, it was heavy, and then the whole 
fabric probably was moved by wheels at- 
tached to the posts. The roof was formed of 
planks and wicker-work, and the uppermost 
layer or layers consisted of raw hides or wet 
cloth, as a protection against fire, by which 
the besieged frequently destroyed the vineae. 
The sides of a vinea were likewise protected 
by wicker-work. Such machines were con- 
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stmcted in a safe place at some distance 
from the besieged town, and then carried or 
wheeled {agere) close to its walls. Here 
feveral of them were frequently joined to- 
gether, BO that a great number of soldiers 
might be employed under them. When 
Tineae had taken their place close to the 
walls, the soldiers began their operations, 
either by undermining the walls, and thus 
opening a breach, or by employing the bat- 
tering-ram {arte*). 

ViNUM (olvos). The general term for the 
fermented juice of the grape. In the Ho- 
meric poems the cultivation of the grape is 
represented as familiar to the Greeks. It is 
worth remarking that the only wine upon 
whose excellence Homer dilates in a tone 
approaching to hyperbole is represented as 
having been produced on the coast of Thrace, 
the region from which poetry and civilisation 
spread into Hellas, and the scene of several 
of the more remarkable exploits of Bacchus. 
Hence we might infer that the Felasgians 
introduced the culture of the vine when they 
wandered westward across the Hellespont, 
and that in like manner it was conveyed to 
the valley of the Po, when at a subsequent 
period they made their way round the head 
of the Adriatic. It seems certain that wine 
was both rare and costly in the earlier ages 
of Roman history. As late as the time of the 
Samnite wars, Papirius the dictator, when 
about to join in battle with the Samnites, 
vowed to Jupiter only a small cupful [vini 
pocUlum) if he should gain the victory. In 
the times of Marius and Sulla foreign wines 
were considered far superior to native 
growths ; but the rapidity with which luxury 
spread in this matter is well illustrated by 
the saying of M. Varro, that Lucullus when a 
boy never saw an entertainment in his 
father's house, however splendid, at which 
Greek wine was handed round more than 
once, but when in manhood he returned from 
his Asiatic conquests he bestowed on the 
people a largess of more than a hundred 
thousand cadi. Four different kinds of wine 
are said to have been presented for the first 
time at the feast given by Julius Caesar in 
his third consulship (b. c. 46.), these being 
Falemian, Chian, Lesbian, and Mamertine, 
and not until after this date were the merits 
of the niunerous varieties, foreigrn^ and do- 
mestic, accurately known and fully appre- 
ciated. But during the reign of Augustus 
and his immediate successors the study of 
wines became a passion, and the most scrupu- 
lous care was bestowed upon every process 
connected with their production and preser- 
vation. Pliny calculates that the number of 
wines in the whole world deserving to be ac- 



counted of high quality {nobilia) amoontad to 
eighty, of which his own coiintry could chdm 
two-thirds ; and that 195 distinct kinds 
might be reckoned up, and that if aU the 
varieties of these were to be included in tiie 
computation, the sum would be almost doubled. 
— The process followed in wine-making wu 
essentially the same among both the Greeks 
and the Bomans. After the grapes had been 
gathered they were first trodden with tiie 
feet in a rat (Aiiv6«, torcular) ; but as tiiis 
process did not press out all the juice oS tiie 
grapes, they were subjected to the more 
powerful pressure of a thick and heavy beam 
{prelum) for the purpose of obtaining all the 
juice yet remaining in them. From the jmm 
the sweet unfermented juice flowed into 
another large vat, which was sunk below Oe 
level of the press, and therefore called the 
under wine-vat^ in Gredc inro\i^vujv, in Latia 
locus, A portion of the must viras used at 
once, being drunk f^esh after it had be^i ela* 
rifled with vinegar. When it was desired to 
preserve a quantity in the sweet state, an 
amphora was taken and coated with pitdi 
within and without, and corked so as to be 
perfectly air-tight. It was then immersed in 
a tank of cold fresh wate? m* buried in wet 
sand, and allowed to remain for six weeks or 
two months. The contents after this process 
were found to remain imchanged for a year, 
and hence the name act yXevxoSy i. e. temper 
mustum. A considerable quantity of must from 
the best and oldest vines was inspissated by 
boiling, being then distinguished, by tbs 
Greeks under the general names of e^njiua or 
7Av^i$, while the Latin writers hare vartoos 
terms according to the extent to which the 
evaporation was carried. Thus, wnen the 
must was reduced to two-thirds of its original 
volume it became carenum, when one-half 
had evaporated defrutum, when two-thirds 
sapa (known also by the Greek names eiraemm 
and hepseina)^ but these words are firequoitly 
interchanged. Similar preparations are at 
the present time called in Italy musto cotto 
and sapa^ and in France aabe. The process 
was carried on in large caldrons of lead (mm 
defrutaria)^ over a slow fire of chips, cm a 
night when there was no moon, the scum 
being carefully removed with leaves, and the 
liquid constantly stirred to prevent it frmn 
burning. These grape-jellies, for they were 
nothing else, were used extensively for giving 
body to poor wines and making them keep, 
and entered as ing^redients into many drinks, 
such as the hurra/nica poHoy so called fhim 
its red colour, which was formed by mixing 
sapa with milk. The whole of the mustum 
not employed for some of the above purpooes 
was conveyed from the loom to the eella vi. 
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nttria, an apartment on the ground-floor or a 
little below the anrfaoe. Here were the dolia 
(v£0oi), otherwise called seriae or ct^Hie, long 
bell-moathed yeflsels of earthenware, rery 
carefully formed of the best clay, and lined 
-with a coating of pitch. They were ntnally 
sank {dipresta, defosaot demgrta) one-half or 
two-thirds in the groond; to the former 
depth, if the wine to be contained was likely 
to prove strong, to the latter if weak. In 
theee dolia the process of fennentation took 
place, which nsually lasted for aboi:^ nine 
days, and as soon as it had subsided, and the 
mustttm had become vinum, the dolia were 
eloeely covered. The lids {cpercukt doUontm), 
were taken off about once every thirty-eik 
da^ and oftener in hot weather, in order to 
oool and give air to the contents, to add any 
prep a ration required to preserve them sound, 
and to remove any impurities that might be 
thrown up. The commoner sorts of wine 
were drunk direct from the dolium, and 
hcmce draught wine was called vinum dohar$ 
or vM»«m de oupa, but the finer kinds were 
drawn off {d^^mdere, lurwffi^itw), into am- 
phorae. On the outside the title of the wine 
was painted, the date of the vintage being 
marked by the names of the consuls then in 
ofltoe. [AicPHOBA.] The amphorae were 
then stored up in repositories {apoiheoaej 
horrea, tabukUa), completely distinct ftom 
the ceUa vinaria, and usually placed in the 
upper story of the house (whence deteende, 
tsita, and derip^re horreo in Horace), for a 
reason explained afterwards. It is manifest 
that wine prepared and bottled in the man- 
ner described above must have contained a 
great quantity of dregs and sediment, and it 
became absolutely necessary to separate these 
before it was drunk. This was sometimes 
effected by flnmg with yolks of eggs, those of 
pigeons being considered most appropriate 
by the fastidious, but more commonly by 
simply straining through small cup-like uten- 
sils of silver or bronze perforated with nume- 
rous small holes. Occasionally a piece of linen 
cloth ((TducKo^, Meow) was placed over the 
eohun, and the wine filtered throtigh. [Coluii . ] 
in all the best wines hitherto described the 
grapes are supposed to have been gathered 
as soon as they were Ailly ripe, and fermen- 
tation to have run its full course. But a 
great variety of sweet wines were manufac- 
tured by checking the fermentation, or by 
partially drying the grapes, or by conrerting 
them completely into raisins. Pawum or 
roimn-icme was made from grapes dried in 
the sun until they had lost half their weight, 
or they were plunged into boiling oil, which 
produced a similar effect, or the bunches 
after they were ripe were allowed to hang 



some weeks upon the vine, the stalks 
being twisted or an incision made into the 
pith of the bearing shoot so as to put a stop 
to vegetation. The stalks and stones were 
removed, the raisins w^re steeped in must or 
good wine, and then trodden or subjected to 
the gentle action of the press. The quantity 
of juice which flowed forth was measured, 
and an equal quantity of water added to the 
pulpy residuum, which was again pressed, 
and the product raaployed for an inferior 
pa99um called ieow^dari^un. The passum of 
Crete was most prized, and next in rank 
were those of Cilida, Aflica, Italy, and the 
neighbouring provinces. The kinds known 
as Fsythivm and Melamptythium possessed 
the peculiar flavour of the grape and not 
that of wine. The grapes most suitable for 
passum were those which ripened early, 
especially the varieties Apianat SoirpviOj and 
Faithia. The Greeks recognised three co- 
lours in wines : red (jUkas), whiter L e. pale 
straw-oolour (Aevicik), and brown or amber- 
coloured (Kipp^). The Romans distinguish 
four : alOnu, answering to Aevic^ fuhme to 
ici^p6ff, while fUKa^ is subdivided into ean- 
guineue and fi^«r, the former being doubt- 
less applied to bright glowing wines like 
T«it and Burgundy, while the niger or 
ater would resemble Port. We have seen 
that wine intended for keeping was racked 
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off from the dolia into amphorae. When it 
-was necessary in the first instance to trans- 
port it firom one place to another, or when 
carried by travellers on a journey, it was 
contained in bags made of goat-skin (^xot, 
«rfre«) well pitched over so as to miJce the 
seams perfectly tight. As the process of 
wine-making among the ancients was for the 
most part conducted in an nnsoientiflo man- 
ner, it was found necessary, except in the 
case of the finest varieties, to have recourse 
to various devices for preventing or correct- 
ing acidity, heightening the flavour, and in- 
creasing the durability of the second growths. 
The object in view was accomplished some- 
times by merely mixing different kinds of 
wine together, but more frequently by throw- 
ing into the dolia or amphorae various con- 
diments or seasonings (opri^is, medicamwMf 
eondUurae), The principal substances em- 
idoyed as conditurae were, 1. sea-water; 
2. turpentine, either pure, or in the form 
of pitch {pix)j tar {pix Uquida)j or resin 
{retina) . 8. lime, in the form of gypsum, 
burnt marble, or calcined shells. 4. In- 
spissated must. 5. Aromatic herbs, spices, 
and gums; and these were used either 
■singly, or cooked up into a great variety of 
complicated confections. But not only were 
spices and gums steeped in wine or incor- 
porated during fermentation, but even the 
precious perfumed essential oils {unguenta) 
were mixed with it before it was drunk 
(jtvppwiif murrhina.) Of these compound be- 
verages the most i>opul&r was the oenomeli 
(oii^Xi) of the Greeks, the mulstun of the 
Bomans. This was of two kinds ; in the one 
honey, was mixed with wine, in the other 
with must. The former was said to have 
been invented by the legendary hero Aris- 
taeus, the first cultivator of bees, and was 
considered most perfect and palatable when 
made of some old rough {autterum) wine, 
such as Massic or Falemian (although Ho- 
race objects to the latter for this purpose), 
and new Attic honey. The proportions were 
four, by measure, of wine to one of honey, 
and various spices and perfumes, such as 
myrrh, cassia, costnm, malobathrum, nard, 
-and pepper, might be added. The second 
kind was made of must evaporated to one 
half of its original bulk, Attic honey being 
added in the proportion of one to ten. This, 
therefore, was merely a very rich fruit 
syrup, in no way allied to wine. Mulsum 
was considered the most appropriate draught 
upon an empty stomach, and was therefore 
swallowed immediately before the regular 
business of a repast began and hence the whet 
iffwtatio) coming before the cup of mulsnm 
was culled the promukis, MuUum was given 



at a triumph by the imi)erator to his sddien. 
Mulaum (sc. vinum) or oenomeli (olvidftcAt) ia 
perfectly distinct from mtUea (sc. aqua). The 
latter, or meadf being made of honey and 
water mixed and fermented, is the fnelierato» 
(jix^Kparov) or hydromeli (v5p^At) of the 
Greeks. The ancients considered (dd wine 
not only more grateful to the palate, but also 
more wholesome and invigorating. Gene- 
rally speaking the Greek wines do not seem j 
to have required a long time to ripen. Nertor i 
in the Odyssey, indeed, drinks wine ten 
years old; but the connoisseurs under tiie 
empire pronounced that all transmarine 
wines arrived at a moderate d^ree of ma- 
turity in six or seven. Many of the Italisa 
varieties, however, required to be kept tar 
twenty or twenty-five years before they were 
drinkable (which is now considered ample 
fof our strongest ports), and even the humble 
growths of Sabinum were stored up for fhm 
four to fifteen. Hence it became a matter 
of importance to hasten, if possible, the na- 
tural process. This was attempted in various 
ways, sometimes by elaborate condimoits, 
sometimes by sinking vessels containing the 
must in the sea, by which an artificial m^ 
lowness was induced {praecoz vetmUu) and 
the wine in consequence termed thakudUi; 
but more usually by the application of heat 
Thus it was customary to expose the am- 
phorae for some years to the ftdl fmroor of 
the sun's rays, or to construct the apo^ieeot 
in such a manner as to be exposed to titie hot 
air and smoke of the bath-furnaces, and 
hence the name fumaria applied to sudi 
apartments, and the phrases /»moffo«, fumMm 
bibere, fuliffine testae, in reference to the 
wines. If the operation was not conducted 
with care, and the amphorae not stoppered 
down perfectly tight, a disagreeable effect 
would be produced on the contents. In Italy, 
in the first century of the Christian aera, the 
lowest market price of the most ordinary 
quality of wine was 300 sesterces for 40 
umae, that is, 15 sesterces for the amphora, 
or 6d. a gallon nearly. At a much eariier 
date, the triimiph of L. Metellus during the 
first Punic war (b. c. 250), wine was sold at 
the rate of 8 asses the amphora. The price 
of native wine at Athens was four drachmas 
for the metretes, that is, about 4^4. the 
gallon, when necessaries were dear, and 
we may perhaps assume one half of tibis 
sum as the average of cheaper times. On 
the other hand, high prices were given fireely 
for the varieties held in esteem, since as 
early as the time of Socrates a metretes of 
Chian sold for a mina. — ^With respect to 
the way in which wine was drunk, and 
the customs observed by the Greeks and 
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Romans at their drinking entertainments, the 
reader is referred to the article SYMPosruM. — 
The vine of most early celebrity was that 
which the minister of Apollo, Maron, who 
dwelt upon the skirts of Thracian Ismanis, 
gare to Ulysses. It was red iipv$p6v\ and 
honey-sweet OuAtijiea), so precious, that it 
was unknown to all in the mansion save 
the wife of the priest and one trusty house- 
keeper ; so strong, that a single cup was min- 
gled with twenty of water ; so ihigrant, that 
even when thus diluted it diffused a divine 
and most tempting perflune. Homer men- 
tions also more than once iVamnian wine (oIvo9 
KpofU'eiof), an epithet which is variously in- 
terpreted by different writers. In after times 
a wine bearing the same name was produced 
in the island of Icaria, around the hill vil- 
lage of Latorea in the vicinity of Ephesus, 
in the neighbourhood of Smyrna, near the 
shrine of Cybele, and in Lesbos. But the 
wines of greatest renown at a later period 
were grown in the islands of Thasos, Lesbos, 
Chios, and Cos, and in a few favoured spots 
on the opposite coast of Asia, such as the 
slopes of Mount Tmolus, the ridge which 
separates the valley of the Hermus A:om that 
of the Cayster, Mount Messogis, which di- 
vides the tributaries of the Cayster firom 
those of the Meander, the volcanic region of 
the Catacecaumene, which still retains its 
fame, the environs of Ephesus, of Cnidus, of 
Miletus, and of Clazomenae. Among these 
the first place seems to have been by gene- 
ral consent conceded to the C^ian, of which 
the most delicious varieties were brought 
firom the heights of Ariusium in the central 
parts, and from the promontory of Phanae 
at the southern extremity of the island. 
The Tluuian and Lesbian occupied the se- 
cond place, and the Coan disputed the palm 
with them. In Lesbos the most highly 
prized vineyards were around Mytilene and 
Hethymna. There is no foundation what- 
ever for the remark that the finest Greek 
wines, especially the products of the islands 
in the Aegean and Ionian seas, belonged for 
the most part to the luscious sweet class. The 
very reverse is proved by the epithets av- 
imip6it vKi^p6t, A«irT6s, and the like, ap- 
plied to a great numb^, while yfwKv^ and 
y^MKo^uv are designations comparatively rare, 
except in the vague lang^uage of poetry. — The 
most noble Italian wines, with a very few 
exceptions, were derived from Latium and 
Campania, and for the most part grew with- 
in a short distance of the sea. In the first 
rank we must place the Setinum, which 
faiiMy deserves the title of Imperial^ since it 
was the chosen beverage of Augustus and 
most of his courtiera It grew upon the hills 



of Setia, above Forum Appii, looking down 
upon the Pomptine marshes. Before the age 
of Augustus the Caeovhum was the most 
prized of all. It grew in the poplar swamps 
bordering on the gulf of Amyclae, close to 
Fundi. In the time of Pliny its reputation 
was entirely gone, partly in consequence of 
the carelessness of the cultivators, and partly 
firom its proper soil, originally a very limited 
space, having been cut up by the canal of 
Nero extending from Baiae to Ostia. It was 
full-bodied and heady, not arriving at ma- 
turity until it had been kept for many years. 
The second rank was occupied by the Fal6r' 
nutn, of which the Fauatianum was the most 
choice variety, having gained its character 
fi:om the care and skill exercised in the cul- 
tivation of the vines. The Falemua ager 
commenced at the Pons> Campanus, on the 
left hand of those journeying towards the 
Urbana Colonia of Sulla, the Fauetiantu tiger 
at a village about six miles firom Sinuessa, 
so that the whole district in question may be 
regarded as stretching from the Massic hills 
to the river Yultumus. Falemian became 
fit for drinking in ten years, and might be 
used until twenty years old, but when kept 
longer gave headachs, and proved injurious 
to the nervous system. Pliny distinguishes 
three kinds, the rough {auateruin)^ the sweet 
{dtUee), and the thin {tenue). Others ar- 
ranged the varieties differently ; that which 
grew upon the hill tops they called Caucu- 
nuntf that on the middle slopes Fatutianum, 
and that on the plain Falemum. In the 
third rank was the Albanutn, from the Mons 
Albanus, of various kinds, very sweet {prae' 
dulce)t sweetish, rough, and sharp; it was 
invigorating {nervis utile) ^ and in perfection 
after being kept for fifteen years. Here too 
we place the Surrentinumf from the promon- 
tory forming the southern horn of the bay of 
Naples, which was not drinkable until it had 
been kept for five-and-twenty years, forj 
being destitute of richness, and very dry, it 
required a long time to ripen, but was 
strongly recommended to convalescents, on 
account of its thinness and wholesomeness. 
Of equal reputation were the Mtissicumy from 
the hills which formed the boundary be- 
tween Latium and Campania, although some- 
what harsh, and the Gauranumy firom the 
ridge above Baiae and Puteoli, produced in 
small quantity, but of very high quality, 
full-bodied, and thick. In the same class 
are to be included the Calenum firom Cales, 
and the Fundanum trom Fundi. The Cale- 
num was light and better for the stomach 
than Falemian; the Fundanum was full- 
oodied and nourishing, but apt to attack h6th. 
stomach and head ; tiiierefore little sought 
2 s 2 
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after at banquets. This list is closed by the 
VM U wr mm m K %f Prive maii m u m, and Siffnmmm, 
from Yditrae, PriTe mnm , and Signia, towns 
on tiie YolBcian hills; the first -was a soond 
wine, bat had this peculiarity, that it always 
tasted as if mixed with smne foreign sub- 
stance ; the second was thin and pleasant ; 
the last was locked upon only in tiie light of 
a medicine Taluable for its astringent qua- 
lities. We may safely bring in one more, 
tiie Ibnmkmum, trcm. the Gulf of Caieta, 
associated by Horace with the Caecuban, 
Falemian, and Calenian. The fSourtii rank 
c(mtained tiie Mamer^mwm^ ftxnn tiie neigh- 
bourhood of Messana, first brought into 
fuhi<m by Julius Caesar. The finest was 
sound, light, and at the same time not with- 
out body. 

VIBOiNES TESTlLES. [Yxstalss Ynt* 
oniEs.] 

YIS. Leges were passed at Rome for the 
purpose of prerenting acts of violence. The 
Lex Plotia or Plautia was enacted against 
those who occupied public places and car^ 
ried arms. The lex i>ropo6ed by the consul 
Q. Catolus <m the subject, with the assist- 
ance of Flantins the tribunus, appears to be 
the Lex Plotia. There was a Lex Julia of 
the dictator Caesar on this subject, which 
imposed the penalty of exile. Two Juliae 
Leges were iNtssed as to this matter in the 
time of Augustus, which were respectively 
entitled De Vi^Publica and De Vi Prirata. 

•yiSC EBlTIO. [FuNxrs, p. 190, *.] 

VTTIS . [Cektumo.] 

ViTKtJM (woAo?), glass. A story has been 
preserved by Pliny, that glass was first dis- 
covered accidentally by some merchants who, 
having landed on the Syrian coast at the 
mouth of the river Belus, and being unable 
to find stones to support their cooking-pots, 
fetched for this purpose from their ships 
some of the lumps of nitre which cixnposed 
the cai^. This being flised by the heat of 
the fire, united with the sand upon which it 
rested, and formed a stream of vitrified mat- 
ter. No conclusion can be drawn from this 
tale, even if true, in consequence of ^ 
vagueness; but it probably originated in 
the foct, that the sand of the district in 
question was esteemed peculiarly suitable for 
glass-making, and exported in great quan- 
tities to the workshops of Sidon and Alex- 
andria, long the most famous in the ancieut 
world. Alexandria sustained its reputation 
for many centuries : Rome .derived a gn^eat 
portion of its supplies from this source, and 
as late as the reign of Aurelian we find the 
manufacture still flourishing. There is some 
difficulty in deciding by what Greek author 
glass is first mentioned, because the term I 



voAof unquestiiniably denotes not only artifi- 
cial glass but roek-erystal, or indeed any 
transparent stone or stone-like subetaiiee. 
Thus tiie deXof of Herodotus, in whidi te 
Ethiopians encased the bodies of their dead, 
cannot be glass, for we are expressly toU 
tikatit was dug in abundanoe out of te 
earth; and hence eommentators have eon- 
jectored that rock-crystal or roek-salt, or 
amber, mr oriental alabaster, Gt some bito- 
minous mr gummy product* ml^ht be infi- 
cated. But whrai the same liistorian, in 
his aoeoont of sacred crocodiles, states Oat 
they were decorated with ear-ringa made of 
melted stone, we may safely condude that be 
intends to describe some vitreous onuoMBl 
for which he knew no appropriate nane. 
Glass is, however, first ntentioned witii ecr^ 
tainty by Theophrastus, who notices the 
circumstance alluded to above, kA the fitnes 
of the sand at the mouth of the river Beta 
for tiie fabrication of glaas. hsata^ the 
Latin writers Lucretius iQ>pean to be the 
first in which the word ri^nmt oecnrs; but it 
must have been well known to his oountiy- 
men long before, for Cicero names it* along 
with paper and linen, as a eonunon aortide 
of merchai^dise brought firom Egypt. Scan- 
rus, in his aedileship (b. c. 58), made a dk> 
play of it such as was never witnessed evenia 
after-times; for the sesfM of his goageow 
theatre was divided into three tiers, of whieh 
the under portion was of marble, the upporof 
gilded wood, and the middle compartment cf 
glass. In tiie poets of the Augustan age itii 
constantiy introduced, both directly and ia 
similes, and in such terms as to prove that it 
was an object with which every one must be 
fEuniliar. Strabo declares that in Ms day a 
small drinking-cnp of glass might be pozw 
chased at Btnne for half an as, and so oom- 
mon was it in l^e time of Juvenal and 
Martial, that old men and women made a 
livelihood by trucking sulphur matches fiir 
broken ftragme n t s . When PUny wrote, manu- 
factories had been estaUiBhed not only in 
Italy, but in ^»in and Gaul also, and glass 
drinkiug-cups had entirely superseded tiiose 
of gold and silver ; and in the reign of Alex- 
ander Severus we find vUrearU ranked along 
with curriers, coachmakers, goldsmiths, sil- 
versmiths, and ol^er ordinary artifleers whooi 
the emperor taxed to raise money for his 
thermae. The numerous apecimena traB»> 
mitted to us prove that the ancients were wdl 
acquainted with the art of imparting a great 
variety of colours to their glass ; they wcft 
probably less successfol in their attempts t» 
render it i)erfeoUy pure and f^^ee fhxm all 
colour, since we are told that it was con- 
sidered most valuable in this state. ItwM 
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wrought according to the different methods 
now practised, being fashioned into the re- 
quired shape by the blowpipe, cut, as we 
term it, although ground {teritur) is a more 
aoeurate phrase, upon a wheel, and engraved 
with a sharp tool like silrer. The art of 
etching upon glass, now so oommon, was en- 
tirely unknown, since it depends upon tiie 
properties of fluoric add, a ohemieal discovery 
of the last century. The following were the 
ehief uses to which glass was applied: — 1. 
Bottles, vases, cups, and cinerary urns. 2. 
Glass pastes, presenting fiM-similes either in 
relief or intaglio of engraved precious stones. 
S. Imitations of coloured precious stones, 
such as the carbuncle, the sapphire, the ame- 
thyst, and, above all, the emerald. 4. Thick 
sheets of glass of various colours appeax to 
hare been laid down for paving floors, and to 
liare been attached as a lining to the walls 
and ceilings pf apartments in dwelling houses, 
just as scagliuola is frequently employed in 
Italy, and occasionally in our own country 
also. Booms fitted up in this way were called 
viireae eamerae, and the panels ffUrea4 quad' 
ratura€. Such was the kind of decoration 
introduced by Soaurus for the scene of his 
theatre, not columns nor pillars of glass as 
some, nor bas-reliefiB as others have imagined. 
$. Glass was also used for windows. [Domus, 
p. 144.] 

TITTA, or plural VITTAB, a ribbon or 
fillet, is to be considered, 1. As an ordinary 
portion <tf female dress. 2. As a dec<nration 
of sacred persons and sacred things. 1. 
When considered as an ordinary portion of 
female ^rese, it was simply a band encireUng 
the head, and serving to confine the tresses 
{orinaiea vittae), the ends when long {longae 
taema vittae) hanging down behind. It was 
worn by maidens, and by married women 
also, the vitta assumed on the nuptial day 
being of a different form tram that used by 
virgins. The Vitta was not worn by liber- 
tinae even of feir character, much less by 
meretrioes ; hence it was looked upon as an 
inaigne pudorU, and, together with the stola 
and uutUOi served to point out at first sight 
the freebom matron. The colour was proba- 




bly a matter of choice : white and purple are 
both mentioned. When employed for sacred 
purposes, it was usually twisted round the 
infala [Infula], and held together the loose 
fiocks of wool. Under this form it was em- 
ployed as an ornament for 1. Priests, and 
those who offered sacrifice. 2. Priestesses, 
especially those of Vesta, and hence vittata 
9aoerdo9 for a vestal, »eaT H^xifC- 8- Pro- 
phets and poets, who may be regarded as 
priests, and in this case the vittae were fre- 
quently intertwined with ohaplets of oUve or 
laurel. 4. Statues of deities. 5. Victims 
decked for sacrifice. 6. Altars. 7. Temples. 
8. The ucenlpia of suppliants. The sacred 
vittae, as well as the inftdae, were made of 
wool, and hence the epithets lanea and mollis. 
They were white (ntrea«), or purple {punu 
ceae)y or asure {eaeruUae), when wreathed 
round an altar to the manes. 

VOLONES is synonymous with Voluntarii 
(from f>olo)f and might hence be applied to 
all those who volunteered to serve in the 
Boanan armies without there being any obli- 
gation to do so. But it was applied more 
especially to slaves, when in times of need 
tiiey offered or were allowed to fight in the 
Boman armies. Thus when during the second 
Punic war, after the battle of Cannae, there 
was not a sufficient number of freemen to 
complete the army, about 8000 young and 
able-bodied slaves offered to serve. Their 
proposal was accepted ; they received armour 
at the public expense, and as they distin- 
guished themselves they were honoured with 
the firanohise. In after times the name vo- 
lones was retained whenever slaves chose or 
were allowed to take up arms in defence of 
their masters, which they were the mora 
wUHng to do, as they were generally re- 
warded with tiie firanchise. 

VOLtMEN. [LiBBK.] 

VOLUNTABIL [Volonm.] 

VOMITOBIA. [AMPHITHXATKUlf.] 

VULCiNAIJA, a festival celebrated at 
Borne in honour of Vulcan, on the 23rd of 
August, with games in the circus Flaminius, 
where the god had a temple. The sacrifice 
on this occasion consisted of fishes, which the 
people threw into the fire. It was also cus- 
tomary on this day to commence working by 
candle-light, which was probably considered 
as an auspicious beginning of the use of fire, 
as the day was sacred to the god of this 
element. 

VULGlBES. [Sbevus.] 



XENiGI (f evoyoO. The Spartans, as being 
the head of that Peloimnnesian and Do- 
rian league, which was formed to secure the 
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independence of the Greek states, had the 
sole command of the confederate troops in 
time of war, ordered the quotas which each 
state was to famish, and appointed officers 
of their own to command them. Such officers 
were called Xenagi. The generals whom the 
allies sent with their troops were subordinate 
to these Spartan xenagi^ though they attended 
the council of war, as representatives of their 
respective countries. After the peace of 
Antalcidas, the league was still more firmly 
established, though Argos revised to join it; 
and the Spartans were rigorous in exacting 
the required military service, demanding 
levies by the scytale, and sending out xenagi 
to collect them. The word Xenagus may be 
applied to any leader of a band of foreigners 
or mercenaries. 

XENELASIa (^ttniKiuria). The Lacedae- 
monians appear in very early times, before 
the legislation of Lycnrgus, to have been 
averse to intercourse with foreigners. This 
disposition was encouraged by the lawgiver, 
who made an ordinance forbidding strangers 
to reside at Sparta without special permission, 
and empowering the magistrate to expel from 
the city any stranger who misconducted him- 
self, or set an example injurious to public 
morals. 

XENIAS GRXphE Uwlae ypa^). As no 
man could be an Athenian citizen except by 
birth or creation (yei^t or iroiiTO'ei), if one, 
having neither of those titles, assumed to act 
as a citizen, either by taking part in the po- 
pular assembly, or by serving any office, ju- 
dicial or magisterial, or by attending certain 
festivals, or doing any other act which none 
but a citizen was privilege to do, he was 
liable to a ypo4>h f «»'"i5, which any citizen 
might institute against him ; or he might be 
proceeded against by eUrayyeXCa, 

XENUS (^em). [HospiTiuM.] 

XESTES l$4<mfi), a Greek measure of ca- 
pacity, both fluid and solid, which contained 
12 cyathi or 2 cotylae, and was equal to ^ of 
the chous, ^ of the Eoman amphora or 
quadrantal, and i^^ of the Greek amphora or 
metretes ; oi, viewing it as a dry measure, 
it was half the choenix and ^ of the medim- 
nuB. It contained '9911 of a pint English. 
At this point the Roman and Attic systems 
of measures coincide ; for there is no doubt 
that the Attic xestes was identical with the 
Rcmian sextarius. 



ZXcCRI. [Aedxtui.] 
Z£t£TA£ i^rrnrraOf Inqttitiiors, were 
extraordinary officers, appointed by the 
Athenians to discover the authors of some 
crime against the state, and bring them to 
justice. They were more ft^quently ^>- 
pointed to search for confiscated property, 
the goods of condenmed criminals and state 
debtors ; to receive and give informatkm 
against any persons who concealed, or as- 
sisted in concealing them, and to deliver ao 
inventory of all such goods (diroypa^cv) to 
the proper authorities. 

ZONA, also caUed CING0LUM (iiimi, 
^fio, ^axrr^p, fi^rpa), a girdle or zone, wotii 
about the loins by both sexes. The chief use 
of this article of dress was to hold up the 
tunic (fdoww^ot), which was more especially 
requisite to be done when i>ersons were at 
work, on a journey, or engaged in hunting. 
The zona is also represented in many sta- 
tues and pictures of men in armour as worn 
round the cuirass. The girdle, mentioned 
by Homer, seems to have been a constitaeiit 
part of the cuirass, serving to fasten it by 
means of a buckle, and also affording an ad- 
ditional protection to the body, and having a 
short kind of petticoat attached to it, as is 
shown in the figure of the Greek irarrior in . 
p. 240. The cut at p. 4 shows that the an- 
cient cuirass did not descend low enough to 
secure that part of the body which was oo> 
vered by the ornamental kilt or pettiooat 
To supply this defect was the desigq of the 
mitra (jurpa), a brazen belt lined probably 
on the inside with leather and staffed witii 
wool, which was worn next to the body. 
Men used their girdles to hold money instead 
of a purse. As the girdle was worn to hold 
up the garments for the sake of business or 
of work requiring despatch, so it was loosened 
and the tunic was allowed to fall down to 
the feet to indicate the opposite condition, 
and more especially in preparing to perform 
a sacrifice {veste recineta), or funeral rites 
{discinciij ineinct<ie)» A girdle was worn by 
young women, even when their tunic was 
not girt up, and removed on the day of mar^ 
riage, and therefore called ^Mn) wapBtyuoi. 

ZOPHORUS (Coxt>6pos or fiui^MfUE), til* 
fiieze of an entablature. 
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Tabl« I^ n. 



TAB&B Z. 

QBEdAK UEASUBES OF LENGTH. 





Feet 


Indiea. 


2 

4 


CTVXOS 

2 noAoMmJ, AfipoF, Aox/mJ, or AiucTvXo«oxfiiJ 


♦» 

M 
M 
M 


•7584375 
1-516875 
303375 
6-0675 
7*584375 
8-5428125 
9-10125 
0135 
1*651875 
V 16875 
6*2025 
6*6075 
o*8i 


8 


4 


2 


Aix<i^»or Hfuv6St«y 


10 


5 


H 


'1 


|Aix.h 


II 

12 

i6 


5i 
6 

8 


if 

_3_ 
4 


If 

2 






li 


lOr 

<«M< 

no« 


i8 


9 


4i 


^i 


If 


If 


'1 


'J 


n.w< 


20 


10 


5 


H 


i 


If 


li 


li 


ij 


nvywv 


24 


12 


6 


3 


^1 


'ft 


1 


li 


ij 


'i 


HHXYS 


72 


36 


i8 


9 


7i 


6ft 


6 


4j 


4 


3| 


3 


HvXor . 


96 


48|24 


12 


9| 


8ft 


8 


6 


5i 


4{ 


4 


I| 


•OPrYIA' 



NJB.— Approximate Valuei, From the above Table, it will be seen that the Greek Foot, Cfutit, 
and Orguia, only exceed the English Foot, Foot and a Ko3f, and Fathom, by abwit i-iotti» 2-iotbi^ 
and 8«ioUu of an inch le^Mctively. 



TAB&B ZZ. 

ROMAN HEASUBES OF LENGTH. 



L Skallbb Mbasuhes. 


Feet. 


IndMt. 




Itog 

TTnoia or Pollex 


» 


•7281 
•9708 
2-9124 
8-7372 
116496 
2*562 
5*4744 


4 


3 


Falmni 












12 

16 


9 
12 


3 
4 


Palmns Major rof late times^ . . . 


li 


Fu 






M 

I 
I 




20 


15 


5 


i| 


li 


FtOmipea 


24 


18 


6 


1 


li 


li 


CUBITITS .••..,• 



'S:B.— Approximate Values. The Roman Uncia, Pes, and Cubitus only iWl short of onr Ac*. 
Foot, and Foot and a half, by less than i-ioth, 4-iothB, and 6-ioth8 of an inch respectively. 



TabiaIIL 
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Tablks IV., V. 



TABXiB XV. 

EOMAN MEASURES OF LENGTH. 



II. Larger Measures.— Land and Itinerary. 


Miles 


Feet. 


Inches. 


Pes . 


Cubitus 




»» 
>» 

»» 
»» 

I 
68 


I 
2 

4 
9 
116 

4854 
2003 
5110 


11*6496 
5-474* 
5*124 

10-248 

8496 

5-95i 

»• 


2h 


If 


Gradus, 


or Pea Sestertius • 


5 


3J 


2 


PASSUfi 





10 


6! 


4 


2 


Decempeda, or Pertica . 


120 


80 


48 


24 


12 


Actus 


(In length) . . 


5000 


3333 J 


2000 


1000 


500 


41 1 


Melle Passuum 


7500 


5000 


3OCO 


I5CO 


750 


62^ 


li 


Gallic Leuga . 


375.000 


250,000 


I50/XX5 


75.000 


37.5CO 


3125 


75 


50 Degree* 



* See Note to Table m. 
N.B.— The Roman mile only differs from the English by less than x-ioth. 



TAB&8 V. 



GRECLiN MEASURES OF SURFACE. 



Ordinary Land Measures.' 


Perches. 


Square Feet 


nOY2 (Square Foot) 


»» 

n 

3 
6 

9 

37 


1*0226 
^6*81456 
102*26266 
35*439 
70*877 
106*318 
153*02* 


36 


•Ef<iin!Ji|« 


100 


4 


Ajccum (Square of the KoAofwO .... 


8334 


^3* 


8^ 
i6i 


'UfiCeKTiK 


i666i 


46f, 


2 

.3 

J2 


'ElCTO? 


2500 


69S 


_25_ 
100- 


ii 

6 


'Apovpa 


10,000 


2Vl 


4 


HAE'ePON .... 



* This differs &om a rood, or a quarter of an acre, by little more than 2 perches ; tsx the rood 
contains 40 perdies. 
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rrt 
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1 

1 
1 






1 
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^ % 




3" 
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M 
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Z 1 


s s 




t : 
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^ 
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1* 
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•^ 


00 
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r4 
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■5^ 
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•« 
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v£ 


> a 
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Tablss IX., X. 



GRECIAN MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 







n. Amo Drt Mkasurks. 






GaUoDs 


Pints. 


Approxunate.* 


• 


GaUona 1 Pints. 


KoxXtoptOK 






»» 

ti 
»» 

I 
II 


•008 

•08 

•n 

•48 

•96 

1-92 

7-68 

7-36 

4-16 


I 
2 
T2t 


i 

I 
2t 

tt 


10 


KVAOOa 


15 


Ih 


•0^?^a^ .... 


60 


6 


4 


KOTVAHor'H^iFtt 


120 


12 


8 


2 

4 


HrSTHS (5«xtorM«) 


240 


24 


16 


2 


XOINIB 


960 


96 


64 


16 


8 


4 


'Hfuernnr 


1920 


192 


128 


32 


16 


8 


2 


'Ejctos (equal to the 
Roman Moditu.) 


11.520 


1152 


768 


192 


96 


48 


12 


6 ME'AIMNOS . 



* See the Note to Table VH. f Or one qnart % Or one bushel and a halt 

N.B.— Respecting the Aeginetan Measures, see the Note to Table VII. 



TAB&8 Z. 

ROMAN MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 











Gallons 


Pints. 


Appiozlinate.*! 






Gallons 


Pints. 


Ligola 


I 


•02 
•08 
•12 
•24 
•48 
•96 

7-68 
7-36 


I 
2J 


1 

s 

i 
I 

I 

»» 


4 


CTATHUff|- 


6 


[ ^i 


Acetabulum 


arius, i. e. i-4th of the Sextaritu 


12 


3 


2 1 Quart 


24 


6 


4 1 ^ 


Hemina, or Cotyla 


48 


12 


8 1 4 


2 


Skxtarius, i. c. i-6th of the 
Congius. 


384 


96 


64 1 32 


16 


8 


Semimodius . 


768 


192 128 1 64 


32 


16 


2 


Monros 



^ 



* See the Note to Table VU f See the Note to Table VUL 

:t Or a quarter of a bushel. 
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TABXiB XX. 

GRECIAN WEIGHTS. 



1. Ratios of the three chief Systems. 



Aeginetan : Euhoic or old Attic 
Aeginetan : Solonian or later Attic , 
Euboic ; Solonian .... 



6 

38^8 


• 5 

' 3 

: 100 


[00 
25 


: 72 
: I8 



The Aeginetan Talent = 6ooo Aeginetan Drachmae = 7200 Euboic = io,oco Solonian 
Euboic ,, =5000 ,» =6000 ,, = 8,333^ ,, 

Solonian* ,, =3600 ,, =4320 ,, = 6,C0D ,. 



* Also called the Attic Silver Talent. When Attic weights are spoken of without any further 
distinction, these are generally intended. 







Exact* 


ApproximaU. 


». Ae^meuu. wei^uw. 


lb. 


oz. 


grs. 


lb. 


oz. 


grs. 


Obol CO/3oAds) 


»» 

I 

95 


ii 
9 


18 -472 » 

110-83 J 

i45-83it 

»* 


»» 

If 

100 


i 

»» 
»» 


30 


6 


Drachma (Apaxfiij) 


600 


100 1 Mina(Mva) 


36.000 


6crx) 1 60 1 Talent (ToAovTOv) 



* In this and the other tables the English weights used are those of the avoirdupois scale as 
fixed by statute ; namely, the grain = the Troy grain, the ounce = 477^ grains, the pound = 
16 ounces = 7000 grains. t Or | of an oz. 











Hxact. 


Approximate, j 


8. IsuDOic or AUio uommerciai wei^uis. 


lb. 


OZ. 


grs. 


lb. 


oz. 


grs. 
93i 


Obol 


»» 

I 

79 


»> 

5 

2 


15-398^ 
92*36115 
48-611J 
291-63 i 


»» 

I 

80 


>» 






6 


Drachmi 


I ...... . 




600 


100 


Mina 




36.000 


6000 


60 


Talent 


1 


4. Attic Ck>iiimercial Weights increased. 


Hxact. 


Approximated 


lb. 


oz. 


grs. 


lb. 


oz. 


grs. 


I Mlna = 150 Drachmae (silver) 

5 Minae = 6 Minae (commercial) .... 
I Talent = 65 Minae (commercial) .... 


I 
8^ 


6 
14 


145-8^ 


90 


»» 


" 



5. Attic Silver Weights. 


Exact. 


Approximate. | 


lb. 


oz. 


grs. 


lb. 


oz. 

'» 
»» 


grs. 

12 

70 


Obol . 




57 


15 


iro833j 

66-5 

87-5* 


I 
6c' 


6 


Drachma 


600 


100 


Mina 


36.000 


6000 


60 1 Talent .... 



* Or I of an uz. 
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TabliXH 



n 

n 




M 5 

d K 


1 


•'1 


1 


3 h| 


•S 


Hi 


.s 


erence being only 
ratios given in T 
hmae were equal 


1 


Sii 


S 




1 




1 


III 


1 
5 


t 

julated 
equal 


^ 


if 


1 



ill 

hi 

8 14. 

z ■*' + 

III 

55 
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TAB&B XZXX. 

ROMAN WEIGHTS. 









I. 








Avoirdupois 
Weight. 




Oz. 


Grs. 


TTnc 


lA 

Sescuncia, or Sescoux 








I 
I 
2 

3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

DO 
II 


430-83J* 

203*75 

404-i6| 

168-7500 

270-83! 

354- 16S 

337-5 

320-33i 

104-16I 

277-5 
270-83i 
26o*83-J 
237-5 


2 


ij 


Sextans 


4 

5 


2 

3l 


li 

2 
2i 


Qua 


dTan« 
Trie 


^ or TerunciTis 
ins . . . 
Quincunx 


6 


4 


3 


2 


li 


iJ 


Semis, or Semissis 


7 
8 


4l 
5^ 


3i 


2i 


If 


If 


ij 


Septimz 


4 


n 


2 


jS 


ij i^ 


Be<,orI 


lessis 
tans . 


9 


6 


4i 


3 


2i 


I| 


lilif 


ij Dod 


lO 


6i 


5 


Si 


2j 


2 


i| 


If 


lijlj 


Dextans . 


II 


7j 


5i 


3l 


4 


H 


If 


ij 


III If 


IT^ 


Deunx 


" 


8 


6 


4 


3 


n 


2 


I? 


xi|l| 


li 


lA 


As,o 


rliiB] 


KA . 



• This only differs from the ounce avoirdupois by less than 7 grain*. 



TAB&8 XZV. 

ROMAN WEIGHTS. 



n. SUBDnriSIOKS OV THE UnCIA. 


Grains. 


SUiqua 


i 


2-9224 
8-767361 
17-53472 
35-0694 
70-138 
iC5"^3 
140*277 
120*416 
420-833 
5050 


3 


Obolui 


6 


2 


SCBTTFULUlf . 


12 


4 


2 


Semisextula 


24 


8 


4 


2 


Sextula 


36 


12 


6 


3 


li 


Sicilicus 


48 


16 


8 


4 


2 


ij 


Duella 


Ida. 


72 


24 


12 


6 


3 


2 


l| 1 Semui 


144 


48 


24 


12 


6 


4 


3 1 ^ 


Unoia . 


1728 


576 


288 


144 


72 


48 


36 1 24 


12 
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TABZiB XV. 

ROMAN MONEY. 



I. Before the Reiok of Acgustvs : when the Denarios was i-7th of an Ounce, or aboat 
60 Grains. 



I. Copper Coint. 
Sextola 
l| Qoadrans 

2 1 1^ I Trlens 

3 I 2 1 1^ Semissis 

6 I 4 I 3 I 2 I As. 



24 



48 



96 



8 6 



16 12 



32 24 



64 48 



42 



84 



16 8 



32 16 



Dopondios 



2 I Sestertius 



4|2 



84 



2. Silver Coins. 



Teruncins 



2 I Sembella 
4 I 2 I Libella 



i6|8|4 



32 1 16 j 8 
24)32 1 16 



Sbsteetius 
2 I Quinarius 
4 12 Denarius 



Farthings* 
•35416 

•53125 

•7083 
i*c625 
2125 

•25 

•5 

I 



i. Gold Coins. Aureus* (value in proportion to Roman Silver) 
(value in English current Coin) 



4. Money of Account (^not a Coin). Sestertium, or Millo Nummi . I 8 1 7 



• For the subdivisions of the gold money, see Aurum. 



TAB&8 XVX. 

ROMAN MONEY. 



II. After the Ruiok of Augustus : when the Denarius was i-8th 
of an Ounce, or 52* 5 Grains. 


£. 


s. 


d. 


Farthings. 


Sextula 








•3125 


Ik 


Quadraus ......... 








•46875 


2 


li 


Triens 








•625 


3 


2 


li 


Semissis 








•9375 


6 


4 


3 


2 


As 




* 




7 


1-875 
375 
3*5 

3 
2 




12 


8 


6 


4 


2 


Dupondius 


24 


16 


12 


8 


4 


2 


Sestertius ..... 


48 


32 


24 


16 


B 


4 


2 


Quinarius, or Victoriatus . 


96 


64 


43 


32 


16 


8 


4 


2 Denarius .... 


Aureus, reckoned at 25 Denarii 




15 




2 


,, reckoned in English Current Coin .... 




18 




325 
• » 


Sestertiuk, or Mille Nummi 


7 


16 





PARALLEL YEARS. 
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PARALLEL YEARS. 

(See page 276.) 



'B.a 


OL 


B.a 


OL 


B.O. 


01. 


B.O. 


01. 


B.a 


01. 


B.a OL 


776."" 


I. I. 


6x6." 


41. 


I. 


558." 


S5' 




5x8." 


~65. 


3. 


478. 


75. 3. 


438. 85. J. 


772. 


2. 1. 


6x2. 


42. 


X. 


557. 




4- 


5x7. 




4- 


477. 


4- 


437. 4. 


768. 


J. I. 


608. 


43. 


X. 


556. 


56. 




5x6. 


66. 


I. 


476. 


76. I. 


436. 86. I. 


,64. 


4. I. 


604. 


44. 


I. 


555. 




2. 


515- 




2. 


475. 


2. 


435. 2. 


760. 


5. I. 


600. 


45. 


I. 


554- 






5x4. 




3. 


474- 


3. 


434. 3. 


756. 


6. I. 


596. 


46. 


I. 


55J. 




4- 


5XJ. 




4- 


473. 


4. 


433. 4. 


752. 


7. I. 


592. 


47. 


I. 


552. 


57- 


X. 


5x2. 


67. 


I. 


472. 


77. X. 


4J2. 87. I. 


748. 


8. I. 


59X. 




2. 


55t. 




2. 


5IX. 




2. 


47X. 


2. 


43X. 2. 


744. 


9. I. 


590. 




3- 


550. 




J. 


5x0. 






470. 


3. 


430. 3. 


740. 


10. I. 


589. 




4. 


549. 




4- 


509. 






469. 


4- 


429. 4. 


716. 


II. I. 


588. 


48. 


X. 


548. 


58. 


X. 


508. 


68. 




468. 


78. X. 


428. 88. I. 


7J2. 


12. I. 


587. 




2. 


547. 




2. 


507. 






467. 


2. 


427. 2. 


728. 


1}. I. 


586. 




3- 


546. 






506. 






466. 


3. 


426. 3. 


724. 


14. I. 


585. 




4. 


545. 




4- 


505. 






465. 


4. 


425. 4- 


720. 


15. I. 


584. 


49- 


X. 


544. 


59. 




504. 


69. 




464. 


79. ». 


424. 89. I. 


716. 


16. I. 


58j. 




2. 


543. 




2. 


50J. 






46J. 


2. 


423. 2. 


712. 


17. I. 


582. 




3- 


542. 






502. 






462. 


3. 


422. 3. 


708. 


i3. I. 


581. 




4- 


54X. 




4- 


50X. 






461. 


4- 


421. 4. 


704- 


19. I. 


580. 


50. 


I. 


540. 


60. 




500. 


70. 




460. 


80. I. 


420. 90. I. 


700. 


20. I. 


579. 




2. 


5J9. 




2. 


499. 






459. 


2. 


4x9. 2. 


696. 


21. I. 


578. 




3- 


5J8. 






498. 






458. 


3. 


418. 3' 


692. 


22. I. 


577- 




4. 


537. 




4. 


497. 






457. 


4- 


417. 4. 


688. 


23. I. 


576. 


5x. 


X. 


536. 


61. 


X. 


496. 


7X. 




456. 


81. X. 


416. 9X. X. 


684. 


24. I. 


575. 




2. 


535- 




2. 


495. 






455. 


2. 


4x5. 2. 


680. 


25. 1. 


574. 




J. 


5i4. 




i- 


494- 






454. 


3. 


4x4. 3. 


676. 


26. I. 


573. 




4- 


5JJ. 




4- 


49J- 






453. 


4- 


4x3. 4. 


672. 


27. I. 


57*. 


52. 


I. 


5J2. 


62. 




492. 


72. 




452. 


82. X. 


412. 92. I. 


668. 


28. I. 


57X. 




a. 


5JX. 




2. 


49X. 






45X. 


2. 


4XX. 2. 


664. 


29. I. 


570. 




3. 


S30. 




J- 


490. 






450. 


3. 


410. 3. 


660. 


JO. I. 


569. 




4. 


529. 




4. 


489. 






449. 


4- 


409. 4. 


656. 


JI. I. 


568. 


53. 


I. 


528. 


6j. 




488. 


73- 




448. 


83. I. 


408. 93. 1. 


652. 


32. I. 


567. 




2. 


527. 




2. 


487. 






447. 


2. 


407. 2. 


648. 


W. X. 


566. 




3. 


526. 






486. 






446. 


3. 


406. 3. 


644. 


J4- X. 


565. 




4. 


525. 




4- 


485. 






445. 


4. 


405. 4. 


640. 


J5. X. 


564. 


54. 


X. 


524. 


64. 




484. 


74- 




444. 


84. X. 


404. 94. 1. 


6i6. 


36, I. 


56j. 




2. 


52J. 




2. 


48J. 






443. 


2. 


403. 2. 


6J2. 


J7- X. 


562. 




J. 


522. 






482. 






442. 


3. 


402. 3. 


628. 


38. I. 


561. 




4- 


52X. 




4. 


481. 






441. 


4. 


401. 4. 


624. 


39' X. 


560. 


55. 


I. 


520. 


65. 


X. 


480. 


75. 




440. 


85. X. 


400. 95. I. 


620. 


40. I. 


559- 




2. 


519. 




2. 


479. 




2. 


439. 


2. 


J99. 2. 
8 F 8 
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APPENDED 



B.C. OU 


B.a 


01. 


B.C. 


OL 


B.C. 


OL 


B.C. 


OL 


A.D. 


OL 


398. 95. 


3- 


i52. 


107. 




306.' 


I18. 


3. 


224. 


139. I. 


40- 


185. X. 


121. 


225. I. 


397- 


4- 


351. 






305. 




4. 


220. 


140. I. 


36. 


x86. I. 


125. 


226. I. 


J96. 96. 


I. 


350. 






304. 


119. 


I. 


216. 


141. I. 


32. 


187. I. 


129. 


227. I. 


395. 


2. 


349. 






303. 




2. 


212. 


142. I. 


28. 


x88. I. 


133. 


228. I. 


394- 


i- 


348. 


108. 




302. 




3. 


208. 


143. I. 


•24. 


189. I. 


137. 


229. X. 


39h 


4- 


347. 






301. 




4- 


204. 


144. I. 


20. 


190. I. 


I4X. 


230. X. 


i9»- 97- 


I. 


346. 






300. 


120. 


I. 


200. 


145. I. 


16. 


191. I. 


145. 


231. X. 


J9I- 


2. 


345. 






299. 




2. 


196. 


146. I. 


12. 


192. I. 


149. 


232. I. 


i9o. 


J. 


344- 


109. 




298. 




3. 


192. 


147. I. 


8. 


193. I. 


153. 


233. I. 


389. 


4- 


343. 






297. 




4- 


188. 


148. I. 


4- 


X94. I. 


157. 


234- X- 


i88. 98. 


I. 


342. 






296. 


121. 


X. 


X84. 


149. I. 






i6x. 


235. I. 


387. 


2. 


341. 






295- 




2. 


x8o. 


150. I. 






165. 


236. X. 


j86. 


J. 


340. 


iia 




294. 




3. 


176. 


151. I. 






169. 


237- I. 


J85. 


4- 


339. 






293. 




4- 


172. 


152. I. 






173. 


238. I. 


J84. 99- 


I. 


338. 






292. 


122. 


I. 


x68. 


153. I. 






177. 


239- I- 


38J. 


2. 


337- 






291. 




2. 


164. 


154- I- 


▲.D. 


OL 


181. 


240. I. 


J82. 


J. 


336. 


III. 




290. 




3. 


160. 


155. I. 


X. 


195. I. 


185. 


241. I. 


381. 


4- 


335- 






289. 




4- 


156. 


156. I. 


5. 


X96. X. 


189. 


242. I. 


380. 100. 


I. 


334. 






288. 


123. 


1. 


152. 


157. I. 


9- 


197. I. 


193. 


243. I. 


J79. 


2. 


333. 






287. 




2. 


148. 


158. I. 


13. 


198. X. 


197. 


244- I- 


J78. 


3. 


332. 


112. 




286. 




3. 


144. 


159- I- 


17. 


199. I. 


201. 


245. I. 


377- 


4- 


331. 






28i. 




4- 


140. 


160. I. 


2X. 


200. I. 


205. 


246. I. 


376. loi. 


I. 


330. 






284. 


124. 


I. 


136. 


161. I. 


25. 


201. X. 


209. 


247. I. 


i75. 


2. 


329. 






283. 




2. 


132. 


162. I. 


29- 


202. X. 


213. 


248. X. 


374. 


J- 


328. 


113. 




282. 




3. 


128. 


163. I. 


33. 


203. X. 


217. 


249. 1. 


J7i. 


4- 


327. 






281. 




4. 


124. 


164. I. 


37. 


204. X. 


22X. 


250. I. 


372. 102. 


I. 


326. 






280. 


125. 


I. 


120. 


165. I. 


41. 


205. I. 


225. 


251. 1. 


J7I. 


2. 


325. 






279. 




2. 


116. 


166. I. 


45. 


206. I. 


229. 


252. I. 


370- 


3- 


324. 


114. 




278. 




3. 


112. 


167. 1. 


49. 


207. X. 


233. 


253. I. 


J69. 


4. 


323. 






277. 




4- 


108. 


168. I. 


53. 


208. X. 


237. 


254. I. 


j68. 103. 


I. 


322. 






276. 


126. 


I. 


104. 


169. I. 


57. 


209. X. 


241. 


255. I. 


J67. 


2. 


321. 






275. 




2. 


100. 


170. I. 


61. 


2X0. X. 


245. 


256. 1. 


366. 


3. 


320. 


"5. 




274- 




3 


96. 


171. I. 


65. 


2X1. X. 


249. 


257. 1. 


365. 


4- 


319. 






273. 




4- 


92. 


172. I. 


69. 


212. I. 


253. 


2$8. X. 


364. 104. 


I. 


318. 






272. 


127. 


I. 


88. 


173. I. 


73. 


2x3. X. 


257. 


259. I. 


363. 


2. 


317- 






268. 


128. 


I, 


84. 


174. I. 


77. 


214. X. 


26X. 


260. I. 


362. 


J. 


316. 


116. 




264. 


129. 




80. 


175. 1. 


81. 


215. I. 


265. 


26X. I. 


361. 


4. 


315. 






260. 


130. 


I. 


76. 


176. I. 


85. 


2X6. X. 


269. 


262. I. 


360. 105. 


I. 


314- 






256. 


131. 




72. 


177. I. 


89. 


2x7. I. 


273. 


263. 1. 


359- 


2. 


313. 






152. 


132. 




68. 


178. I. 


93- 


2X8. x. 


277. 


264. 1. 


358. 


J. 


312. 


117. 




248. 


133. 




64. 


179. I. 


97. 


2x9. X. 


281. 


265. 1. 


357. 


4- 


311. 




2. 


244. 


134. 




60. 


180. X. 


lOI. 


220. X. 


285.' 


266. I. 


356. 106. 


I. 


310. 




3. 


240. 


135. 




56. 


x8i. I. 


X05. 


221. X. 


289. 


267. 1. 


355- 


2. 


309. 




4- 


236. 


136. 




52. 


x82. x. 


109. 


222. X. 


293. 


268. 1. 


354- 


3. 


308. 


118. 


X. 


232. 


137- 


I. 


48. 


183. I. 


113. 


223. I. 


297. 


269. I. 


353. 


4- 


307. 




2. 


228. 


138. 


»• 


44- 


X84. X. 


117. 


224. 1. 


3OX. 


27a 1, 
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CALENDARIUM. 



Owrdays 


March, May, July, 


January, August, 


April, June, Sep- 


February has 28 


of the 


October, have }i 


December, have 31 


tember, November, 


days, and in Leap 


Month. 


days. 


days. 


l^ave }o days. 


Year 29. 


I. 


Ealemdis. 


Kausndis. 


Kalendis. 


Kalendis. 


2. 


VI. 1 


IV. 7 ante 
in. f Nonas. 


IV. ) ante 
in. ; Nonas. 


IV. 1 ante 
m. f Nonas. 


J. 


V. r ante 


4 


rv. ( Nonas. 


Pridie Nonas. 


Pridie Nonas. 


Pridie Nonas. 


5 


m. I 


NONIS. 


NOKIS. 


NONIS. 


6. 


Pridie Nonas. 


VUI. V 


vm. N 


vm. 


n. 


NONIS. 


VU. 1 


vn. 


vn 


i. 


vm. >. 


VI. f ante 


VI. 1 ante 


VI. 


9- 


vu. 


V. f Idus. 


V. Idus. 


V. 


10. 


VI. 1 ante 


IV. 


rv. 


rv. 


II. 


V. f Idus. 


UI. '' 


m. ^ 


m. 


12. 


IV. 


Pridie Idus. 


Pridie Idus. 


Pridie Idus. 


IJ. 


ni. ^ 


Idibus. 


Idibus. 


Idibus. 


14. 


Pridle Idus. 


XIX. N 


xvin.v 


XVI. ) 




15. 


Idibds. 


xvm. 




xvn. 


6 


XV. 


. 


16. 


xvn . 


xvn. 


a 


XVI. 


XIV. 


S 


\l: 


XVI. 1 


•B 


XVI. 


g 


XV. 


1 


xm. 


XV. 


§ 


XV. 


g 


XIV. 


xn. 


19- 


XIV. 


B 


xrv. 


h 


xm. 


«^ 


XI. 


20. 


xm. 


^^ 


xm. 


xn. 


St 


X. 


21. 


xn. 


xn. 


^1 


XI. 


IX. 


' 


22. 

2J. 


XI. 
X. 


^1 


XI. 
X. 




X. 
IX. 


vm. 

VII. 


1 


24. 


IX. 


IX. 


S'^ 


vm. 


„fi 


VI. 


5 


25. 


vm. 


|l 


vm. 


1 


vn. 


J.5 


V. 


^ 


26. 


vn. 




vn. 


VI. 


a 


IV. 


2*7. 


VI. 


VI. 


^ 


V. 


m. 




28. 


V. 


5 


V. 


^ 


rv. 


< 


Pridie Kalendas 


29. 


rv. 


5 


IV. 


m. ^ 




Martias. 


io. 


m. ^ 


m. . 




Pridie Kalendas 




31' 


Pridie Kalendas 


Pridie Kalendas 


(of the month 
foUowing). 






(of the month 
foUowing). 


(of the month 
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GREEK INDEX. 



The mimeralt indicate thepageg, and the lettert a and b the first and second columns respedivdy. 



"A/Sol. 



"A^of, I, a. 

*A7aA|ttt,ij,b; jjo.a. 
'AyaBotfryoij I}, b. 
'Ayyopeia, 25, a. 
'AyeAi), II, b. 
*Ayi)fia, 1 }, b. 
'AyijnJ?, 72, b. 
Ayi^Topciov, 72, b. 
'AyijTopui, 72, b. 
'AyicMrrpoi', 191, b. 
'AyKoivoL, 267, b. 
'AyicvXi}, 20CV a. 
' Ay Kvpa, 268, a. 
•A-yopi, 15, b. 
AyopayofU>f , 8, b ; 15, b. 
'A.ypov6fioi,, 16, a. 
'Ayporepas BvaCa, 16^ a. 
'AywpToi, 16, a. 
•Ayx«/*aXOi. 41. b. 
'Ayx^^'Teui, 203, a* 
'Aycacapx''^ 15. *• 
'Aywi^s, I5>a; iji, b. 

ariftriTOi, 132, b; J77, b. 

Ti/unrrot, IJ2, b; 377, b. 
*Ay«i't<rTat, 47, a. 
'AywvoBucai, 15, a. 
'Ayuvo$^<u, 15, a. 
•A6«A«^i5ov?, 203, a. 
'AficAi^, 20), a. 
'AUttnroTOt,, 202, a. 
'AdvvaTOt, 8, b. 
'AZttviOy 7, a. 
'AivTov, 367, a. 
'Aeio-iTOi, 31;, b. 
'A^Tot/yux, 176, a. 
•AeXijTat, 47, a. 
AOkrfTrjpes, 47, a. 
'A0\o$iTcu, 15, a; 282, a. 
Alyucopet9, 389, b. 
AlytbxcK, 10, b. 
AtW, 10, b. 
Aiaova-a, 16, b. 
AucuK SiKTi, 16, a. 
Alvty/yui, II, a; 357, b. 
Aun/fiv^rnf, 12, b; 15, a. 
Alxf*^, 199, b. 



*Afl<plKlcDV. 

Al>^/Ao<^poi, 587, b. 
Atwpa, II, a. 
'Axaxva, 'AKoCvn, I, b. 
'Axdreiof , 266, D. 
* Axarioi', I, b ; 262, b. 
*AicaTO?, I, b; 262, a. 

'AKLVOKIfi, i, b. 

*AjcyL69tTov, 254, b. 
''Ax/uutfc, 254, b. 
'Aic^moi', 200, b. 
'AjcpariafJia, 95, a. 
'AjcpoKipaia, 267, a. 
'AjcpoKidot, 4, a; 350, b. 
'AKp6fl-oA.i$, 4, a. 
'AxpooToAioi', 4, a; 26}. b. 
'Axptornpio^eii', 4,b; 322, b. 
*AKp<arripiov, 4, a. 
"AxTMi, 5, a. 
'AxtoKij, 199. b. 
'A#cft>i/, 200, b. 
'AKafiapxtfi, l^* b. 
*AAat, 327. a. 
'AAeiirrox, 17, b. 
'AAto, 15, b. 

"AAAijf, or*AAAi^, 17, a. 
'AA/xo, 289, a. 
'AXoirjyiov, 327, a. 
'AAv<ri5ioi', 76, b. 
'AAvo-iov, 76, b. 
'AAvcis, 76, b. 
'AAvTot, 18, a; 275, a. 
'AkuTopyw, 18, a; 275, a. 
'AAi^a, 18, a ; 37, a. 
'AAwo, 18, a. 
'AA««, 37, a. 
^Atia^Oi 297, b. 
*A^fiapvv6uif 18, a. 
*Afiaipv<na, 18, a. 
'AfifipoaCa, 19, a. 
'Afi7rtx6vri, 19, b. 
'A/ynriTTOiies, 202, a. 
'AfjiirvKmp, 24, a 
'Afiirv$, 24, a. 
'A4JL<f}(p\.ri<rTpov, 320, b. 
*A/bu^t/3oAof , 268, b. 
'AfxiffiSiait 42, b. 
*A/x<^ifip<$/uiui, 21, a. 
'AJu^idoAofios, 141, b. 
'Afu^ucurtv, 367, a. 



*A'iraycffy^, 

'AfufmcTvoye^y 19, b. 
'Afi^iirpooTvAcK, 367, a. 
'Afi^Carofio^, 268, b. 
'AiJL<f}opevs, 2J, a. 
'ApofioBfjioC, 140, a. 
'AvayAvnra, 24, b. 
'AvdyAv^o, 24, b. 
'Afavciy^ui, 25, a. 
*AvactKia, 29, a. 
'AvoBrmarOt i^$, a; 350^ h. 
'AKcucoAvimjpia, 250, b. 
'At'oucei/uieVa, I45, a. 
'Ai/aiceioi/, 24, b. 
'AveucAii^poi', 222, a. 
*Avaicpi<ri$, 24, b ; 34, b. 
'AvoKTopoVy 367, a. 
•Avo^, 320, a. 
'Ai/o^vPtiSef , 67, a. 
'AvSpeio, 359. b. 
'AvBptMi, 351, a. 
'Avipoyewi'ia, 25, a. 
'AvSpokri^ioy 25, a. 
'AvfipoA^^ioi', 25, a. 
'Av6po}ve^t 140, b. 
'Ai'Spwi/iTic, 140^ a. 
'AvevBvvoi, 160, a. 
'Ace^ioSov?, 203, a. 
'Avei^idf , 203, a. 
'Ai/deoT^pta, I )5, b. 
'AvdeoDjputfv, 65, b. 
'Ai/dea-<l>6pia, 26, b. 
'AvBpoKut, 141, b. 
'Ai^iraTO?, 3 10, a. 
'AvOvn-w/uLoo-ui, 132, a. 
*Ai/o5<K, 375, b. 
"Ai'oirAot, 41, b. 
*Avr%y6vtuiy 390, b. 
'AvTiypo^^, 27, a ; 132, a. 
*Ain-t6o<n?, 26, b. 
'AKriT^(iij<ris, 81, b. 
'Ai/Ti;^eipoTOwri', 8j, b. 
'Ai/tAio, 27, a. 
*A»m;^, 27, a; 94, a. 
'Avntftoaiaiy 132, a. 
'A|tVij, 33l,b. 
^A^ovt^y 54, b; 271, b. 
'A^wv, 124, a. 
*Aop, 196, a. 
'Airayor/)}, 27, b. 
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'Ararovpia. 

J 'AiraTOvpMt, 27, b. 
'AirawAia, 250, b. 
'A«A«vtfepw,2J9.a; 3i8,b. 
■ *A)ro/3a5pa, joj, a. 
'Awoypo^)?, 28, b. 
I 'Awo^ecTot, 28,a; 345» a- 
j 'A»roae«r/tos, J55i b. 
I 'AvoBeuxrii, 28, b. 
; 'Airo^'jo?, 28,b; 207, b. 
I 'Airoucut, 98, b. 
I 'Airoucoi, 9^, a. 
I 'AitwcAmtoi, II, a. 
I 'AiroA(t^ea)« Sunn, IJ9, a. 
I 'AmXXuvui, 28, b. 
I 'Airofl-e/i^ecaf 8i«n}, I39,a. 
I 'Anopprtra, 28, b. 

' *Airo<rroA«vs, 28, b. 
1 'AfroreixKr/bW, 406, b. 
I 'AiroreAeff/uiTiicos, 45, b. 
' 'AnoTifiritia, 145, b. 
'AfTo^oo'is, j8, a. 
'AfTo^opa, 28, b. 
'Airo^pa£e$ 17/Aepai, joi, a. 
'AiroxcipoToveii', 15, a. 
'AiroxctpoTovia, 8j, b. 
'Aira>/i,o<rui, 171, b. 
'ApaiooTvAo;, 367, b. 
'Ap^vAi}, 291, a. 
'Apya^tiS, 189, b. 
'A/>yvpa(m-i5e$, 40^ a. 
'Apyi/poKoirciov, 4<^ a. 
A^r/vpoi, 40, a. 
'Ap^oAioi', 185, a. 
'Ap5ai/»ov, 185, a. 
'Apeto; irayof, J7, a. 
'ApitfTOKparia, 40, b. 
'Aptirrovy 95, a. 
"Apiut, I2i, b; 274, b. 
'Apfuifui^a, 109, D. 
''Apoi;poi', Ji, b. 
^Apovpa^ 4J, a. 
*Apiray^, 1 99, a. 
'Apffrourrdf , 297, a* 
^ApflTj, 17J, b. 
*Apfnjff>6pux.y 42, b. 
'Apprf^poi.^ 42, b. 
'Apro^i^, 43, a. 
*ApTe/xt<ria, 4^> ^ 
'AproTToios, 297, b. 
' AprronSakai, ^, a. 
'A/>TOfl-c«jAi8«, 96, a : 297, b. 
*ApTv<reis, 418, a. 
*Apx«t<»'» J3» a- 
'Apxij, i5. b. 
Apxiarpof , JJ, a. 
'Af>xc0€uip<y:, 129, a; J75>a. 
'ApxtTcicTovui, JJ, a. 
'Apx^-TCKTOVuny, JJ, a. 
'ApxtWitTwi', i74, b. 
•Apx*«»v, 34. !>• 
/3aa-iA.e'vs, J5, a. 
eirwi/vftof, J5, a ; 66, a; 86, a. 
jAp^^ciiioj?, 365, a. 
'AcrofLtvOo?, 54, b. 
*A<r/3oA<K, i8i, b. 
' A(re/3«iac ypoc^i?, 44, *• 
*A<r#eavAi|?, 376, b. 
'A<r«cAi}ir(cca, 44, b. 



'AffKoit 418, a. 
'Ao'KwAiao'/uLo;. 44, b. 
'Aa-Kuifxa, 265, b. 
'A<nri5etov, 26^ a. 
'A<nri8i<TKr{, 204, a. 
'AoTTi?, 41, b ; 94, a. 
'A<nri<rTot, 41, b. 
'Aaaapiov, 44, a. 
'Aorpa^T}, 154, a. 
^Ao'TpayoiAos, 45, a; 361, b. 
'Aarpareiai ypo^i;, 45, b. 
'Ao-TuAo?, 367, a. 
*A(r7vvd/uu>i, 46, a. 
'AovAio, 46, a. 
AavXov, 46, a. 
'AreAeia, 4^, b ; j66, a. 
'ATiftto, 8, a ; 47, b. 
''Arifios, j6, a; 47, b. 
ArAaiTes, 47, b. 
'ArpaKTo?, 191, b. 
AvOeilni^, 54, a. 
AvAaia, i72, a; 408, a. 
AvAoices, i2, b. 
AvAeiov dvpa, 140, b. 
AvAi}, 16, b ; 48, a ; 140. b. 
AvAi}Tpt8e$, 177, b. 
AvA6(, 207, a ; J76, b. 
AvT6vofioi, 54, a. 
AvTo^f/ia, 1 50, b. 
'At^cToi, 202, a. 
'A<}>erqpiov opyavov, j8l, a. 
'At^AaoToi', 264, b. 
*A<^fio?, 85, b. 
"A^paxTOS vaCs, 261, b. 
*A0p^rop, J 89, a. 
'A^poSiaia, 28, a* 
'AxiTwi', 401, b. 
•At^i's, 29, b. 



B. 

BoAai^tov, 54, b. 
"BaXdvTiov, 248, b. 
BaAAi(r/uio(, 28j, h. 
BdpajBpov, 57, a. 
Bap/3iTo»', -OS, 57, b; 245, b. 
Bcuraviaraij I81, b. 
Bacrai/os, 248, b; 381, a. 
BeuriAeia, 256, b. 
Bao-iAevs, j2o, a ; ^, b. 
Bao'iAto'O'a, J5, a. 
Ba(ricai/ta, 175, a* 
BcAoinj, 6, b. 
BeAovis, 6, b. 
Bdfipin^, 198, a. 
Bei/fiifi€ia, 58, a. 
BnA6$, 215, a. 
Bn/xa, 146, b ; 249, a. 
Bipaai^, J 28, b. 
BipXioe^KTi, 58, b. 
Bt^Ato*', 2i8, a. 
BtSiaiot, 59, ft> 
B1K09. 59, a. 
B«k, J7, b. 
B(n}5pd/i*^<^ 59> b. 
BoriSpofiuaif, 05, b. 
Bouardpxris, -o?, 59, b. 



ru/iK^TCS. 

BoAif , 76, a. 
Bofipv\i<K, 2 J, b. 
BopetuTfioi, 61, a. 
Bopeaa/uids, 61, a. 
BovAevr^pioi/, 62, a. 
BovA^. J, b ; 15, b; 61, a. 
BoSivat, 60, b. 
Bpa/Seis, 15, b. 
BpaifievTaC, 1 5, b. 
Bpavpwvia, 62, a. 
Bp6xo^ 319, b. 
Bu^Ao?, 2 j8, a. 
BvKavri, 62, b. 
Bvo-o-ds, 6j, a. 
Boi/Aos, JI. a. 



r. 

FaKTov, 192. b. 
raAa>9, 1 J, b. 
ra/u»}Aia, 19;, a. 
Tdfiopoi, 91, a. 
rd/io$, 249, b. 
reAeoi/T€s, J89, b. 
FcvedAiaAoyia, 45, bt 
receioc, 57, a; 
rei/eVio, 187, b. 
receo-is, 46, a. 
Tevri, 389, a. 
Tew^Toi, 389, b. 
T«v<K, joi, a. 
r^pawK, J27, a. 
TtfMvaia, 19 1, b. 
Teppa, 194, a. 
Fet^vpci, i02, a. 
r<<^ypi^<w, 151, a. 
Fe<j!>vpt<r/id$, 15 1, a. 
Feoi/AopAi, J89, b. 
FAevicos, 416, b. 
FAv^w, 416, b. 
Fva^ev?, 184, a. 
Fv^o-tos, 7, a. 
Tvufuav, 206, a. 
Fopyvpa, 72, a. 
rpofifjLa, i3i, a. 
FpofL/iarevf, J, b; 196, a. 
rpaft>rf, iji, b; 293, b. 
Fpaudnq fia>po£oKia(, 127, a. 

Soipwi', 127, a. 
$€viai, 422, a. 
iropaiviW' '2^4, a. 

irapai ij^cukn 14*)^ lit 284, a. 

^oipjLLri rw f . ^91' b. 

i/fn'if>7iiia<^^ffj 31+ a. 
TpaifuKTj, 19 J, b* 
Fpa<jit7, iqi, b. 
Fpw^of, HIp t'- 
Tpoat^o^^ lOPf b. 
Finy?, 51, l>. 
rv/*v£iaLa^3filVi i97i b. 
Fv/xiTiffujpytit, 197, b. 

TvpLviiTwr, Iij7, u. 
Fu/uijiuirrii'. 19'?, b» 
Fv/uiyn(7iOi, 19U, it. 
Fv^io^rai, 41, b. 
Tvp-vtiTtSt 41, b ; 198, b. 
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rvfufoi, 

rVyo^4i.b; 2'T2.b. 
Fivtvoiratiut, 198. b. 
TwaucoK6o'tioii 198, b. 
TwMKOvojioi, 198, b. 
TwiuiMviTi9. 140^ ft> 
r«0pvT^, J7, b. 



Aqiwxoi, 150^ b. 
AotSoAa, 126, b. 
AmSdKttOt 126, b. 
AoKTvXioi, 25, b. 
A«ucTvA(Ki I26» b. 
Aofiop^iov xpvatovt lit, b. 
AoImxt^ 161, b; ioi, b. 
Aavcunf, 126, b; 18$, a. 
Aopcucof, 126k b. 
Aa4^in}^6pia, 126, b. 
iulyyiat 128, b. 
A«ai^ IH b. 
AcinvoF, 95, a. 

AeicoU(ovxoi, 127. a. 
Aucopx^it 127, a. 
AcmuTfu^, 127, a. 
AcKcurrvAof, i67, b. 
Adcarevrai, 128, b. 
AcicaTT), 128, b. 
AcicarijAiiYot, 128, a* 
Acxamuvai, 128, a. 
AeAi^iKia, 129, a. 
AeA^($, 129, a. 
Ac<r/MiT^piov, 72, a. 
ActrvcKnofavTai, 202, a. 
AevTcpaywi'iOT^, 205, b. 
A^^Ao, 182, b. 
A^Aia,I28,b; 28^, b. 
A^/uu«pj(om29,a; 585, b. 
Ai}/uuovfyyoi, i, b ; 129, a ; 389, b. 
Ai}/uiio«. 202. a. 
An^OKparia, 129, b. 
Aij/uMK, 129, b; ijo,a. 
Aij/bukrioi, 129, b. 
Ai}fAoo'u>i', II, b; ij, a. 
Ai}/iora(, i^o, a. 
Atavpou^w, 140, a. 
Aiacw^a, 422, b. 
Aia^cS/uiaTa, )7I, a. 
AuuTiTTaC I io, b. 
Auucpioi, i<p, a. 
AiofMiprvpia, 24, b. 
Aut^uurTiyoxnf, i)(^ b. 
AuLo-ui, IJI, a. 
Ata(rTvAo«, J67, b. 
AiavAof, 274, b ; ^8, b. 

Ai^X<^><^<"'^''^> ^^ ^ 
Aia^i^uric, ij<^ b. 
At€Aicv<rTii^ irat^eiv, 198, a. 
At^pe$2 141, b. 
Aucot emirjvoiy 1 52, a. 
AuirtfAeia, I35> b. 
AuirtiAia, 135, b. 
AuccMTT^f, I J I, a. 
AucaoTunii', 13 1, a. 
AiKT), i;i, b. 
airooracrtbv, Ji8, b. 



EiaayytXla. 

Auny avTOTcA^, IJ2, b. 

/5Aa/9i»«, 248, b. 

e^Ai}$, 152, a. 

Acuro/Aoprvpibv, 248, b. 

wfHMxoi, 545, a. 

oxTov, i45. ft* 

XP^w, i77, b. 
AucporoL, 260, b. 
AucTvwia, IJ^ b. 
Atrrvov, J 19, d. 
At^X<*^> i>5>b; 164, a. 

AtfAlTOf, J64. b. 
AMiic^(re(tf$, o cvl, 362, b. 
AuSAcia, I J5, b. 
AtonHTia, Ii5, b. 

^ flumi, or /AcydAa, U5, b. 

kot' a^yovi, or ^ucpa, Ii5, b. 
Auxni^ia, Ij8, b. 
Auxneovpto, Ii7, a. 
AiirAotSiov, 401, a. 
AiirAots, 401, a. 
AiirtfAeia, I35> b. 
Aiirrcpo;, ^67, a. 
Ainrvxa, IJ7. b; 358, b; j6o,a. 
Auncof, Ii7, b. 
Ai^^i57, a; 2j8,a. 
Ai4>p<K, 124, b. 
Atw/ScAio, J74, b. 
A^xova, IJ9, b. 
Aoffifuurui, 159, b; 15 j, b. 
A<SAixo$, 274. b; 348, b. 
A6\otv, 140, a. 
AoparMf, 199, b. 
A^pirov, <)5, a* 
Aopv, 41, b; 199, b. 
AovAof, 33^, a. 
Apaicwi', }4J, b. 
Apaxf»7, I45» b. 
Ape^avif, Apeirai^v, 173, b. 
AJDOiTot, 185, b. 
Ap6fyu)$. 274, b. 
Av/uuu^T<u, 389, a. 
Avfiavti, 389. a. 
Abi/uiaTia, 140, b. 
Aupa, 145, a. 

AatpoSoKCai ypa^, I27t a. 
Awpov, 281, a. 
Au/Hav ypaupT^, I27> A> 



'EyyiVi?. 249. b- 
'EyicAij^o, 131, b. 
'EyKTrifia, 152, b. 
'EyjcTTjo-is, Qi, a; 152, b. 
*Eyx<k,4I.d; 199. >>• 
*Efii/a, 145, a. 
'E«<K, 367, a. 
*E&i)Aia, 265, b. 
*Ee8va, 145, a. 
'EtfeAoirpd^evof, 209, a. 
Eiie<ive$, J 51, a. 
EucooT^, 148, b. 
Eiieo<rToAoyo$, 148, b. 
EiA«are$, 20i, b. 
Eipifi/, 148, b. 
E(<rayy€Aui, 148, b. 



*E|iryi|To(. 

Eio-ir^puL, 148, b 
EunrotcMT^at, 7, a. 
£i<nroti}<nf , 7, a. 
£(<nroii}T6$, 7, a. 
Ei(nl>epeiv, 149, a. 
Ei<T<f>opd, 148, b. 
'Eicard/bt/Saca, 20J, a. 
'Eicaix^auof, 65, b. 
'EKarofifi^, 201, a; 124, b. 
'Eicvovot, 20J, a. 
*Eicducos, 148, a. 
*EKdo<ris, 176, b. 
•Ejtexeipfco, 274, a. 
£icicAi}<rta, I46, b. 

Kvpia, 146, b. 

vofufAos, 146, b. 

ovyicAijTOS, 146, b. 
*£ickAi^i, 206, b. 
'£mcofu5^, 185, b. 
'ExAoyeif, 149, a. 
'Eie/Liaprvpia, 24, b; 148; a. 
'Emroieiv, 7, a* 
'£inr(Heioi9<u, 7, a. 
*E«eTevf,^£KTi}, 20I, a. 
'Eic^pa, 185, a. 
'Ex^vAAo^opio, 172, b. 
'EAotat'EAauw, 27i, ^ 
'EAar^p, 398, a. 
'£Aa0i}/3oAtwv, 65, b. 
'EAeo9. 382, b. 
'EKevOtpia, I51,b. 
'EAevo-tvia, 149, b. 
^EXxvarCvSa irat^eiv, X98, a. 
'EAAai/ofiucot, x8, a; 201, b; 

275. a. 
'EAAnvorofAuu, 20I, b. 
*EAA6^u>v, 211, b. 
'EAActfTto, or 'EAAwrto, 151, b. 
*£Av/uu^ 31, b. 
'EfjLpas, 151, b. 
'E/uijSaTeia, 15?, b. 
*Ef*/3A»jfia, 152, a. 
'EfifioKri, 40. b. 
'EfifioKov, 264, a. 
*E/ui/3oAo?, 124, a ; 2614, a. 
'Eju,/uieAe(a, 85, b. 

*E|Ufii}vot 5uca^ 152, a. 
'E^ircuoYio, 152, a. 
'Efinopiov, 152, b. 
*E^irop<K, 152, b. 
*E/yi^povpo$, 161, a. 
*Evayio}uiTa, 187, b. 
•Evaro, 187, a. 
'EvSeiiii, 152, b. 
*£v6eica 01, 202, b. 
'Evfiovfcu, 140, b. 
'EvSpofiK, 152, b. 
*Ev8vfiaf 19, b. 
*EwoTo, 187, a. 
'EweoicpovKtK, 29, b. 
'Eio^anfpw, 3161, a. 
*Evoirrpov, 347, a. 
*EKTta, ^i, a. 
'Evttfjxortot, 161, a. 
'Ei^ioi', 211, b. 
'E^fluTTvAos, J67, a. 
•E^^fipo, 140^ b ; 160, b; 258. b. 
'E^rrcurraA 160, b. 
'E^rryifTaC, i6o^ a; 160^ b. 
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'E|^p€tS. 

'E^npcif, 262, a. 
'E^oSuL, 171, a. 
*Ef o«o«, i^, a. 
*E^ovAt}$ 61x17, 152, a. 
»E|&>^t5, i-ji, a. 

'Ef«l»<rrpa,i7i,b. 
•Eo/>Ti7, 274, b. 
'En-ayyeAux, 1 5 J, a. 
'EiraA^ei9, i8l, a ; 4^ b. 

EirapiTOi, 15 J, a. 
'EiravAut, 250, b. 
'Eireurodiov, J 84, a. 
'Biripaffpa, joj, a. 
'Eiri/3aTou, 155, a. 
*Eiri/3AT}ftfi.a, 19, b. 
'Eiri/SoAotov, 19. b. 
'Eirt^oAij, If5,a. 
'EiriYOftto, 91, a. 

EirtypafAfia, J77, b. 
'Evtvpoit^is, 149, a. 

Evidavpia, I5l> a. 
'B,vi£6<ms, I $5, a. 

Eiri9i)fux, 186, b. 
*EirucAi)po«, 155, a. 
'En-ucAtin-poi', 222, a. 
*Biri\oyoi, ipS, b. 
'Eiri/jwAiyrat, 159, b; Jl6» *• 
Tov efuropiov, 152, b; I55> b. 
T^5 Koinjs irpoa'6iov, I55» b; 

j62,b.^ 
rwv fiopuav 'EAouai', T $5» b* 
Tuv Mv<m7pi(i>v, I$9, b. 
Tuv vewpudv, I5$i b. 
rSiV ifuvkuv, I55> b. 
'EirifAvAvov, 256, a. 

'Eiriirapados, 85, b. 

'Eiriirpoucol, 20), a. 

EiruTKOirot, 155, b. 

'Eirunrairacri^at, 140, b. 

''Etrunraarrjpt 1^0, b. 

'EfTurrdn^, 61, D ; 161, b. 
ruiv SrifjLOvitav tpyiav, 155, b. 

'EirurroAevs, 155, b. 

'Eirum/Atov, 102, a ; 155, b. 

'Ftnia-tarpov, 124, a. 

*EirtTay;*a, l6j, b. 

•EirtTOwt, 222, a ; 267, b. 

'EiTiTpontK, 155, b. 

'ETixetporoFia, 35, a; 8 J, b, 

'Eirdwrot, 150, b. 

'EiroirTeta, 150, b. 

'Eirw^eAta, 156, a. 

'Eirw/ui^, 401, a. 

'"Emtvia, 365, b. 

'Efrww/mof, J5> a^ 
Epav<K,95, b; 159, a. 

'Epyavou, 36}, b. 

'Epyo^Ttwu, 282, a. 

'Epfiai, 204, a. 

'E^/uuua, 204, a. 

'Epp>;<^6oo(, 42, b. 

'Ep(r^^po(, 42, b. 

'EpvKrijpi^, 202, a. 

'EpwTio, 159, b. 

'Epa)ri6ia, 199, b. 

'Eawrrpov, J47, a. 

•EoTto, 180, b. 

'EoTiao'ts, 204, a. 



'H/i€pa. 

'EoTiaTwp, 204, b. 
'E<rxopa, Ji, a; 141, b; 180, b. 
'Eoxopis, Ji, a ; 141, b ; 180, b. 
'Eraipia, 98, a ; 159, a; ^59, b. 
•Eraipot, i6j, b. 
'ETepo<rT6fio9, 268, b. 
EvStiwoi, II, a. 
Ev^(ui/<K, 401, b. 
Ev^vJucui, 132, a. 
Ev0vvri, 154, b ; 160, a. 
EvOvvoi, 103, b. 
EvfjLoKvCSax, 159, b. 
Evi^, 222, a. 

EvirarpiSat, 91, a ; i6(^ a. 
EvoTvAos, 367, b. 
Ev^/uteiTe, Ij8, b. 
Ev^/uita, ij8, b« 
'E<^eAxv<ra<r0ai, 140, b. 
'E^'(n$, 29» a. 
'E«^«Tat, 15?, b. 
'Ec^^eio, I5i. a. 
•E«^^os, I5?,a. 
'E^>jy»j<ris, I5J. b. 
'E<t>iinrtiOp, 154, a. 
'EijtiinrMv, 154, a. 
•E^pot, 154, a. 
•E<|>vpoi. 150, b. 
'Exrvos, 24, b ; 132, a ; 249, a. 
'EffniiML, 416^ b. 
'Ewpa, II, a. 



Z. 

Zaxopoi, 10, a. 

ZevYiTcu,8i,b; 162, a; ^90, a. 
Zcvy/tox, 266, a. 
ZcvKTifpiai, 266, a. 
ZijnjTot, 422, b. 
Zvya, 265, b. 
Zvylo^ 124, b; 26^, b. 
ZvytTot, 124, b; 265, b. 
Zvyov, 161. a; 217, a; 245, b; 

i29,a. 
ZvycK, 2n, a; J29, a. 
ZvBtK, 82, b. 
ZtaypcL^iaLf 29J, b. 
Zitfia, 422, b. 
Zoiffcbs n4kouSt ^60, a. 
Zwva, 41, a ; 422, b. 
Za»<rr^p, 41, b ; 422, b. 
Zctf^opof, 102, a ; 422, b. 



'Hyc/Lioycs trvuitopiuv, J93, a. 
*Hyenovia Sucaarripiov. 249, a. 
'H0/uko«, loi, a. 
'nXoKaTri, 191, b; 267, a. 
'HXtKTpov -o?, 149, b, 
'HAiorpoirtov, 207, a. 
*Hfia(i StCeXov, 134, h. 

fiA<rov, 134, b. 
"Rfi^pa Kvpia tov vcfiov, 94, a. 

fifcrri, 134, b. 



*Hfjitpo6p6fioi„ 202, a. 
'H/uii6in-Aoi£iov, 401, a. 
'H/mieKTcdv, 20i, a. 
'H/mteKTOv, 20 1, a. 
"HfUKVKKiov, 202, a. 
'H/u.i/i.i'a, or 'Hfiiva, 120, b ; 

202, b. 
'Hvtoxos, 124, b. 
•Hpoto, 202, b. 
*Hp<^v, 186, a. 
•H«s, ii4, b. 



BaXafiUH., 265, b. 
BaXaiilrai, 265,. b. 
BeLKofioi, 141, b; 265, b. 
OoAAo^poi, 282, b. 
eairretv, 185, b. 
Oapy^Aia, {70, a. 
Bapyri\uav, 65, b. 
©earpov, 27?, a; JTO,b. 
OearpoirwAi}?, 374, ''• 
Ocarpwnis, 374, D. 
Btfia, 46, a. 
B€0<f)<wia, J74, a. 
8epan-(0v, i6c, b ; 202, a. 
eep^ 55, a. 
eeo-t5, 7, a. 
Oetr/modeTat, 35, a. 
©€<r/ui6?, 35, b; 271, b, 
6eo-/*o^pto?, 375, b. 
©rrot, 7, a. 
Oewpca, 375, a. 
Oewpuea, 374, a. 
8e(up(9. 128, b; 283, b. 
ecwpoi, 128, b; 375 • a. 
e^Kot, 186, a. 
^pto/butYoi, 58, b. 
©ijo-ovpos, 367, a ; 375, a. 
Omreio, 375, b. 
eiiT«?, 8i,b; 390, a. 
OuMTCK, I35> b. 
BoXtOf 405, a. 
BdAof, 376, a. 
BowKOi, 15, b. 
BpdvLOv, 376, a. 
Opa viToi, 265, b. 
Bpdvoi, 265, b. 
epnv^oi, 185, b. 
epM^t^o?, 394. a* 
epovo5, 376, a. 
BvfitKri, 37(» b. 
Ov/miai^pioF, 2, a; 402, b. 
Bv/xi, 214, b. 

avAeiof, 140, b. 

fiaXavwrdi, 141, a. 

leiTiraia, I41, b. 

fiia-avXiK, 14 1, a. 

niravKcK, r4i, a. 
Bvpeoi, 331, a. 
Bvp€Tpov, 215, a. 
BvpiSt^, 141, b. 
BvpaxK, 376, a. 
BvpSiv, 140, b. 
Ovpwpetov, 140, b. 
BvptapK, 140, b; 215, a. 
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dvnipiov, 1 1, a. 
ewpa{,4i.a; a4(\b. 



*Iaicxp«, ifOb b. 
•MTj/IyJw, 257, a. 
'Upv^it, j66, b. 
'Icpciov, 324, a. 
*Icpo8i3i(rKaXo(, |Oj, a. 
*Icp<idavAot, 204, b. 
'Icpo/xovrcia, Ij8, ft. 
'lepo^ijvui, 274, a. 
Icpo/uu^/uMvct, 20, a; 205, a. 
*Iep6v,562, a; j6o, b 
'lepofucoi, 47, a. 
'Icpoi/^fuK. 30 J, a. 
'Icpoiroioi, 205, a. 
'IcpoiTKOirta, lj8, a. 
'Icpo0aKTi^, 150b a; 1J9, b; 

joj.a. 
'lepo^vXo^, JO}, a. 
*Iicen}pca, 42I» b. 
Ixpia, 260, a. 
'lAopto, 205, a. 
"Uij, 163, b. 
'IftoKres, 82, b; 267, b. 
'I/u.ai^e9 irvKTUcot, 82, b. 
'I/uutTciSioi', 280, a. 
'llioLTvov, 19, a; 280, a. 
'It^a, 2IJ, a. 
'Ijnrap/uuxrr^. i6t, a. 
*I?nrapxo9, J. b ; 162, b. 
*Iinrei«, IT^ b ; 8r, b ; J90, a. 
'IiririKo*', ^48, b. 
'IinrojSoTat, 205, a. 
'Iinr62f>o/uiOf, J48, b. 
'Iinroico^<K, 162, b. 
•I^v, 148, b. 
•I(rd/*ia, 214, a. 
'ItroiroAireia, 91, a; 2^5> &• 
'liToreAeia, 91, a ; 255, a ; j66, a. 
'lo-oTcAeic, 91, a; 2^5, a. 
1<rrCov, 259, b ; 267, a. 
'loTo^oev?, Ji, b. 
'I<rr6i, 259, b ; 266, a; 363, b. 
loTtiv, 141, b ; J63, b. 
'Itvs, 124, a. 
*I^ucpaTt8c$, i6|, a. 



Ka^lputt 6j, a. 
K<C5o$, KdM<K, 2Jt b; 6j, b. 
KoBdna^, 47, b. 
K<£0ap<r($. 244, a. 
Kafiertip, }iS, b. 
K(£0o8os, J7f. b. 
Ka^tv, 18$, D. 
KiXaBoi, 64, a. 

Ka0odo$, ifO, b. 
KoAo/bUK, joi, a. 
KoAAiY^ia i75, b 



KoAAMpcIv, ij8,b. 
KoAAtarcta, 68, b. 
KaXofidrri^, 184, b. 
KoAot, 260, b; 267, b. 
KakiftSia, 267, b. 
Kaftapa, 69, a. 
Kaya^c^, or Kivafi<K, 69, a. 
Kava0poi', 69, a. 
KdvSw, 70, a. 
Kaviov, 70, a. 
Kain9^6po$, 70, a; 282, b. 
Kavtav, 164, b. 
Kam^Xetov, 77, a. 
Kdtr»jX<K, 77, a; 152, b. 
Kairyo66Kjf, 141, b. 
Kopvcdrot, 72, b. 
Kapvtla, 72, b. 
Kei/>irata( )28, a. 
Kapy^<rtov, 72, a. 
KapvoL, 'JJ, a. 
Kopvaris, 7J, a. 
KaTa/3A]}ruo7, 242, a. 
KaraYCrfyiov^ 77» *• 
KaToAoyof, 70, a. 
KardAvo-ic, 77, a. 
KaraTreipaT^pia, 76. a. 
KaraWXTTj?, j8i, a, 
KaraircATUc^, i8l, a. 
Karappajcrrf^, 76, a. 
KaTdUrrouri?, 162, b. 
Karaorpttf/uiara, 261, a. 
KaraT0/u.at,\;7l, a. 
Karou^poxToi, 261. a. 
KaTaxetpoTOVia, 8}, b. 
Karaxv<r/xara, 250^ a. 
Kar^Y<>PO^i ^5^, b. 
Karorrrpov, i47, a. 
Karopvrretv, 185, b. 
Karoyevf, 215, a. 
Kav<rui, 77, b. 
KtaZas, 72, a ; 78, a. 
Keipia, 222, a. 
KcKpv<^aAos, 10 J, b. 
KeXewflrr^?, 259, a; J05, b. 
Kepaid, 267, a. 
Kepofievs, 178, b. 
Ktpdfitov, 178, b. 
KmoJuux, 178, b; 56}, b. 
K/pas,i6i, b; ^22, b. 
Kepariov, 405, b. 
KepxtSes, J64, b; J71, a. 
Kepovxoi, 267, b. 
Ke<^^, 40, b. 
Knirata Mpa, 141, b. 
Kiyiros, 207, b. 
Kifpoypa^ia, 295, a. 
Ki7po«, 82, b. 
KiipvKtiov, bj, a. 
KifpvKioi', 6i, a. 
Kt/3o>ro(, 12, a. 
K(0apts, 245, a. 
Ktofcs, 186^ a. 
Kum), 90^ a. 
Kurro0dpo$, 90, b. 
Kuuf, loi, b. 
Kktiepov, 215, a. 
Kktis, 178, b. 
KAe^fipo. 249, a. 
KAl)i£e$, 260, a. 



Kv/uu 

Kknpoyofioi, 20j, a. 
KAifpOf, 20}, a. 
KkripovxCa, 9 J, a ; 98, h. 
KA17POVX01, 93, a. 
KAi|T^pe$, 93, a. 
KA^pe$, 93, a. 
KAutiuctSev, 266, a. 
KA1V17, 221, a; 222, a. 
KKivCBiov, 111, a. 
KAiaca9, 215, a. 
Kvo^evf, 184. a. 
Ki'e(^ov, 222, a. 
Kl^/ola^ 124, a. 
KiTj/it?,4i, a; 27 j, a. 
Koy^, 150, b. 
KoBopvo^, 120, a. 
KotAoi, 6f , b. 
KolAov, 171, a. 
Kou^v rSiv AItwAmv, 1|. 
KoiTwi/ef, 140, b. 
KoAeof. 196. a. 
KoAo(r<ro«, loi, a. 
K6Airo«, 401. a. 
KoAwFot, 186, a. 
KofiT}, lo}, a. 
Kofifw?, 384, a. 
KovTO?, 266, a. 
Koiri9, 122, a. 
Kopfio^. 85, b; III, a. 
Kopif, 400^ b. 
KopvPatrriKOi, II9, b. 
Kopv/i/3<K, 101. a. 
K6pv9, 41, b ; 192, b. 
Kopd>ni, 288, a. 
Kop«ai/t«, 102, b; 119, b. 
Ko<r^t, 120, a. 
KoTtvo?, 275, b 
KiStto/Sos, 120, b. 
KorvAij, 120, b. 
KoTVTTta, 120, b. 
Kovpd, loj, a. 
K6^ivo«. 117, a. 
KoxAioptov, 94, b. 
KovKiai, 94, b. 
Kpavoi, 192, b. 
Kpar^p, 121, a. 
Kpedypo, 109, b. 
Kpi}ia^, 29, b; 181, a. 
Kpnirts, 121, a. 
Kpueoc, 211, b. 
Kpuk, 40, a. 
KptTdu, 121, IL 
Kpomy, J64, a. 
KpoKbiToi' -oc, 121, a. 
KporoAov, 126, a. 
Kpoveiv, 215, a. 
KpVTrreia, 121, b. 
K;pa>^vA<K, 101, a. 
Ktcis, 288, a. 
Kvados, 125, a. 
Kva/uos, 96, a. 
Kv0epvnTai, 259. a. 
Kv^wmype?, i28, a. 
Kv^KK, J68, b. 
tCvKAa, 124, a. 
KvKAdv, I2S. b. 
KvfcAoc, 118, a. 
KvAi{. 68, a. 
Kv/ua, 129, b. 
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K{>nfia\oy, 


MwcrrfXT;. 


OIkos. 


KiifJifiaXov, 125, b. 




Mvtrrpoi', 95, b. 


Kv/^l^17, 125, b. 


M. 


MvffTpo?, 95, b. 


Kvve^,4i, b; 102, b. 
KvpfiaaCa, 576, b. 
Kvp^ets, 54.1>; 271, b. 






Ma^a.96,a; 285. a. 








Kv'ptos, I2J, b; 250, b. 


Mdv«aA<K, 2i5.a. 


N. 


Kv«v, 362, a. 


MavSvas, 219, b. 




Ka>£wv, 378, a. 


UavBvrj. 219, b. 


NafStov, 186, a. 


KtuAflucperat, 98, a; j6j, a. 


Mavretoi'. 276, b. 


NcuSs, 366, b. 


Kw^of, no, b. 


MeU/reis, l?7, b. 


NavapxMt, 259. a. 


Kiu/iMpSux, no, b. 


MoVTlfC^, I J7, b. 


Navopvos, 259, a. 




Mapffvirtov, 248, b. 


NavuA^pot, 259, b ; 359. a. 


KwwTi, 265, b. 




"SavKpapia, 259. a. 




McumyovVoi, 249, a. 


Nowiepapo?, 259, a. 




Ma<rrfyo<^pot, 249, a. 
MdffTtf, 179, b. 


Naws, 259. b. 




NavTiJtov, 176, b. 




M<ixaipa,i22,a; 315, a. 


NavTOJucot, 268, b. 


A. 


Meyapov, 367, a. 
ifiSiavfK, 253, a. 


Neo^ecrdai, 32, b. 




NeitpofietTrvov, 187, a. 


AjatiirouBapx^,'^^^* *• 


Mcdurraatfai, 172, a. 


Ne/cvo-ux, 187, b. 




M«A*'a, 199, b. 


Ne/naio, 269, a. 




M«Xi»cpaTO»/, 418, b. 


N^ftea, 260, a. 
Ne/*eio, 269, a. 


Aoftirds, 220, a. 


MeAiTTouTo, 185, a. 


Aopvouecf, 185. b. 


MeAAetpiji/, 148, b. 




Acu^to, 220, b. 


Meo-avAuK Mpo, 14T* a. 


Neo?, 32, b. 


A^/8,7?, 273, b. 


Me'travAw Wpo, 141, a. 


Neow<rdat, 32, b. 


Aecrov^ia, 224, a. 


Mecnj/m^pto, 134, b. 


New/cdpot. 10, a : 269, a. 


AeKovM, 286, a. 


MerayetTi'Uii*', 65, b. 


N«i6?,366.b. 


AeKaFis, 207, a. 


MrroAAoi', 254, a. 


N^«?, 262, a. 


A^axn, 225, a. 


MrrflUrrouris, 85, b. 


NiJ/uia, 191, b. 


A^o?, 222, a. 

Ai7^a;«o9, 2}, b ; 185, a; 295. b. 


MeravAof ^pa, 141, a. 


NryoTeto, 375. b. 


MeretopoAoyta, 45, b. 




AnfOto, I35> b. 


MeTouctoi/, 255, a ; 365, b. 


N<J/bio«, 271, b. 


A,7Voi, 185, b. 


MeroiKOi, 254. *>. 




Anv6i, 416, b. 


MeT«SirTj, 255, a. 


Jiovurivia, 65, a. 


Aii^iapxucby ypoft/maTCiOF, 


MeTp*,T^, 255. b. 


s:M:^.M°;%. 


130. a. 


Menaircf, 26}, a. 


A^f «, 131, b. 


Urfvip^^\i^^,6s,b. 




AtPavbyrpCi, 2, b. 


M»yTp6iroAt5. 98, b. 




At/3vpvt9,2i9,a; 262, b. 


M^pyov,33,a. 




At^vpv6I',239,a; 262,b. ' 


Mt/ao«, 255. b. 


s. 


AtdoTOfttai, 221, a. 


Mi<rdb« iKK\yiaxaumK6^, 147, a. 




Auc/xd?, 4D7» a. 


M^Toi, 364, b. 


fievoyta, 163, a. 


ACkvov, 407, a. 


MtVpo, 103, a ; 256* a ; 422, b. 


Bevayoi, 421, b. 


AiVa.3i9,b. 


Mt'r^,4i,a. 


H«iniAa<rcd, 422, a. 


Atrpo, 240, a. 


Mvil, 361, b. 


BevMt, 208, a. 


Aoy€iov,3n2, a. 


lAvrjuara, 186, a. 


Bei'id? ypatt>T^, 422, a. 


AoytoTot, 160, b. 


Mio^fieia, 186, a. 


Bevwca, 255, a. 


Aovumis, 65, a. 


UoOaKts, 2C2, a. 


HA^9, 2o8,a; 254. b. 


a«Jyx^, 199. »>. 


Motfwi/es, 202, a. 


Bev&v€^, 141, b. 


Aoerpoi', 54» *>. 


Motx«(a$ 7pa<|)^, 8, a. 


He<m^,422,a. 


Aot^at, J25, b. 


MoAv/38t«es, l8l b. 
UovapxCa, 256, D. 


Bw^os, 41, b ; 196^ a. 


Aoimjp, 55. a. 


U6avov, 749, a. 


AovT^ptov, 55. a. 


Movo/maxot, 194, b. 


Bv)}Ai7, 161, b. 


Aovrpov, 54. b. 


MovoxtTwv, 401, a. 


BwAoitoiria, 191, b. 




Mdpa, 161, a. 


Uvimiip, 17, b. 


A«5<^, 192, b. 


Movn/x'ft*"' 6?' b. 


Bw'trrpa, 56, b. 


AoxayoCt 161, a ; }(>3, b. 


Movo-etoi/, 258, b. 




A<Jxo5, 161, a; 162, b; 363, b. 


MoxA<J?, 215. a. 




Av<t<ua, 245, a. 


MvKT^pc?, 241, b. 




AvKOi, 199, a. 


MvAo«, 256, a. 


0. 


Avpa. 245, a. 


Mv^ot, 241, b. 




Avxw)5. 241. b. 


Mvpwm 258, b. 


•0/5oA(J«, 145, a ; j5i, b. 


Avxvovxoi, 70, a. 


MvppiVai. 418, a. 


'OY&jatoi/, 375. b. 




Mvo-ia, 258. b. 


•OvKui, or Oiiyicta, 405, -. 
'Oioiroiot, J63, a. 




Mv<rroy«i)Y<k, 15°. a ; 159, b. 




MvoTot, 150^ a. 


Oiu^/maTo, 140, b. 




Mvornpia, 258, b. . 


OiicwmJ?. 98. b. 




MwartAij, 95, b. 


Oltcos, 146, a. 
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OlpurHipia, 

OmoT^ta, loj, a. 
Oiv6fu\i, 418, a. 
OI»^, 416. a. 
Oiuvumie^, liS, b. 
Otwi^oiroAof, 49, b. 
OtwMMr/cdiroi, 49, b. 
'Ocp^Sof, 172, ft. 
'OrrauTTvXosi 367, a. 
•OAtYapxio,4i,a; 21 i, b. 
'OXxaits, 262, a. 
*OAifOi, 261, b. 
OA^oc. 257, a. 
'OAoKovTctv, 324, b. 
'OAv/miria, 274, a. 
'OAvfMTtac, 276, a. 
'OftoyaXcucns, JBO, b. 
*0/MMo^ 01, b ; 161, b ; 206, a. 
'OfioKoyMt i58> ^' 
'OfA^aA<K, ^ a; i6|, b. 
*Ov€ip<nro\ia, IJS, b. 
'Ovofuk, 270^ b. 
'Ov<K, 256, a. 
*0|i5, 2, b. 
'OSvpd^noy, 2, b. 
•0|v/3a^v, 2, b ; I20, b. 
'Olvypatt>oif 272, a. 

'Oir^, 255, a. 
*Oirur€6SofUKt 3&J, a. 
•OirAa, 41, a. 
•OirAnTes, 389, b. 
'OirAtTot, 41, b. 
'Opyia, 258, b. 
•Opyvio, 278, a. 
•Op€txaA#c<K,'278, a. 
•Op«<K, 218, a. 
•Op^«K,256,b; J28,b. 
^Opvyfia, 57, a. 
'OpxTj<rt9, i27, b. 
*Opx^«rTpa,37l,b. 
'Opxi|<rTV5, J27, b. 
•0<noi, 277, a. 
'OirrpoKiov, 178, b. 
'OarpoKurfioi, 172, a. 
•Oorpaxoi', 172, b; 178, b; 

185, a. 
'Oo-xw^opto, 278, a. 
Ovyyui, 405, a. 
OvyKia, 405, a. 
O^fiof. 215, a. 
OvX<xfioi| 161, b. 
OvAoxvTo, JIS, a. 
OvAoxvTot, 125, a. 
Ovpayof, 161, b ; l66y b. 
Ovp(ax<K, 200, a. 
*0<Jets, 42, b. 
'Oxoi^, 94. a- 
"Oxoi^i', SHf. a- 
'OxAoxparux, 129, b. 
'Oi^/u.o, 276, b. 
•Oi^oi', 270, b. 
'O^atvrii, 27^ b. 



naY«paruurfa^ 282, b. 
Uayicpdnov, 282, b. 
Ileuav, 279, a. 



HaiZceYviyitt 279, a. 
UaiSovofUKt 279, a. 
UcuSoTptfiaC, 197, b. 
IlauiTMv, 279, a. 
Uaimv, 279, a. 
^aAai9-/uM^ 242, a. 
HaXaurfUHnivri, 242, a. 
noAourr^, 281, a. 
IlaAaurrpa, 279, b. 
IlaAi), 242, a. 
Ilafi^outfTta. 281, b. 
Ilafi^Aaxoi, 282, b. 
nofu^Aot, 389. a. 
namtf^Fota, 281, b. 
UavdoKtlov, 77> a. 
Ilai'^Yvpic, 28 J, a. 
JlaviMvui, 2S3, a. 
nayoirAuK, 28), a. 
Uapdfiiuni, HI, a. 
IlapayvatfiScf, 192, b. 
Hapaypcufr^, iBj, b. 
napaSci<ro«, 28j, b. 
UapaBvpOf 215, a. 
UapaxfiaTrfS, 124, b. 
UapaXiraxi 283, 0. 
napaAiH,28i,b; 390, a. 
IIopaAof, 28J, b. 
napaftc<ro« doxrvAo;, 25, b. 
Ilapayoia? YP<*^> 284, a. 
napa»t>ft«i>v 7pa^, 147, b; 

284, a. 
napdioz/x^os, 250, a. 
IIapaireraa-/xa, 140, b ; 372, a. 
napairpc<r/3<ia, 284, b. 
IlapaoTaScf, 26, a. 
TlapanvKiiSt io$, a. 
IlapappvfiaTa, 267, b. 
nofMurayyi^, 284, b. 
Uapdffriftjov, 263, b. 
IIopiunTOs, 284, b. 
Ilapduric^viov, J72, a. 
nopaarof, 141, a. 
napaoToai, ev, J67, a. 
napaararai, 266, a. 
^ape6po^ 284, b. 
napi}opo$, 124, b. 
ndJMMot, 572, a. 

napoa<K, 85, b. 

HdpoYtK, 2SO, a. 
IlaoTOf, 289, b. 
Uarpat, J89. a. 
ncdiatot, 390^ a. 

n^tAov, 64, b. 

nc^(^atpoi, i6j, b. 
neAarai, 288, b. 
U^KW, 3JI, b. 
neAracrrat, 42, a; l6j, a; 

289,8. 
UiXTtf, 42, a; 288, b. 
Htviarou, 289, a. 
Ilei^aenjpic. 274, b. 
^eWa0Ao^ 289, a. 
UivToBXov, 28^ a. 
ncKTOucoo-iopyux, l6i, b. 
nei^aico<rio/u,c£i/yivoi, 81, b ; 

39°. a. 
neKraAi0i^eii'. j62, a. 
neyraAi0<K, 198, a. 
Htvraim/xa, i6c\ a. 



Yloftirfi. 

JIeyTtiK6vTopof, 260, b ; 262, a. 
nevT^/ccKmj, 289, a. 
nevTi)«co<rr^p, loi, a. 
nei^KO<rroA6yoc, 289, b. 
ncvTn«co<rrv«, 161, a. 
IlevD^pcK, 262, a. 
IleirAtK. 289, b. 
Htpiofjifia, 24, a. 
Ilepiairrov, 24, a. 
UepCfikrifia, 19, b. 
nepd36Aaioi/, 19, b. 
U«p^^o\tK» 32 3» a. 
nept^Sciirvoi', 187, a. 
nepuHKOt, 290, b. 
IIcptiraTCK, 258, b. 
U€piv66u)v, 21 3f SL. 
^epl1^oAo^ i$3fb; 162, a. 
ncp(irrepo9, J67, a. 
Heptppayrmna, i66, bu 
IIcpMrxeAAic, 291. a. 
TLtpunvXiov, 102. a ; 140^ b. 
IlepiTeixurfiOf, 406, h. 
Utpovii, 178, b. 
necrcrot, 221, a. 
UtToMaiioi, I72t b. 
IleraotK, 297, b. 
niravpov, 292, a. 
UtTtvpov, 292, a. 
U€Tpop6)^, i8i, a. 
nijSoAioF, 265, b. 
Ui/iKrii, 192, b. 
n^'m^, 364, a. 
Uriyucji, 104, a. 
n^i'tov, 192, a. 
nnpa, 290, a. 
n»xw5, 122, a; 245, Ix 
nt^, 417, a. 
JliBoLyia, 136, a. 
IltAij/xa, 297, a. 
niAo«, 297, a. 
HiXuTov, 297, a. 
Ilivflucuc^, 45, b. 
Uivaxo&^inif 29J, b. 
nAaYtavAos, 376, b. 
nAfurruc^, i49, a. 
nA^pov, 300^ b. 

nAij/oini, 124, a. 

nAi7fioxoa(, 151, a. 

nAi7/LU>x6n, 151, a. 

nAnpei?, 65, b. 

nAiv^, 22(\ b. 

nAotov, 259, b; 2G2, a. 

nAvKD^pio, 301, a. 

ndac^, 260, b; 267,1* 

Hoitlv, 7, a. 

Iloteur0at, 7, a. 

notice, 7, a. 

no(ip^. 7, a. 

notn;, 301, a. 

UoXtfiofixoit 35* a; 162, b* 

301, a. 
n6Ai9, 01, b. 
noAtreio, 90, b ; 203, a. 
IIoAtn^, 93, b. 
ndAof , 206, a. 
IIoAv/uuTOs, 364, bi 
noAviTTVxa, 360, a. 
nofim^, 301, b. 
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Tlopurrai. 


^Ziitialai. 


2vAAo7€(S. 


nopurrtu, 30f, a; 362. b. 


Hvavt^tMv, 65, b. 


S^/uuxTo, 186, a. 


I16pir<i$, 161, b. 


Uvyfiaxia, 3^5,9^ 


l,rifi€ioypd<t>oi, 272, a. 


nopm}, 178, b. 


Uvyixri, ii5, a. 


2tj/*#m)»', J4}, a. 


HtxreiStuiV, 65, b. 


nvY/uioavnj, J If, a. 


'S.iyvvvoi, 289, a. 
StKlffi^, 85, D. 


nov9, 292, a. 


nv«Aot,54.l>; 18 J, b. 


IIpaicTopc9, io6, b. 


TLvOut, J15, b. 


Sirifpeo-ioi', 162, b. 
SiTofietou, 345. a. 


npod-yvevais, 1 50, a. 


UvQuiit ii6^ a. 


npo/3oAi7. iio, a. 


nvKvo<rrvA(K, 567, b. 


StTOirwAat, 345, a. 


npo^ovAev/Ao. 61, b. 


nwKTat, il5, a. 


SItos, J44, b. 


IIp6/3ovAoi, jio, a. 


nwAayopctt, 20, a. 


2iTw Siicri, ?45, a. 


Hpovo^eta, 2?o, a. 


nvAaia, 20. a. 




nvAn, 10?, a. 


SiTotjfjtJAouces, 15, b ; 344, W. 


UpoSwrCa, ^lo, b. 


HvAts, J05, a. 


SiTwvot, 345. a. 


Up6SpofjL(K, 141, a. 


UvXiaVy 140, b; J05. b. 


2/coA^t, 264, b. 


Ilpoedpux, 214, b. 


Hvf, J15, a. 


2«air€«pa, 198, a. 
2icai|)iy, 262, b. 


^poe6po^ 61, b. 


TlvliZuiv, 316, a. 


np6deox9, 185, a. 


Hufi?, J 16, a. 


2xeirapi/oi', 44, a. 


UpoOta-tiCa, 311, h. 


Hvpavpo, 254. b. 


2«evij Kptfjuurra, 265, b. 


UpoOta-fiia^ vofto^, JII, b. 


nvpat, 185, b. 


^vAwa, 265, b. 


UpoOvpa, 140, a. 


nvpTo?. 402, a. 


iKr^vr,, 312, a. 




nvp«i, 55, b. 


Sm^n-rpov, 3 JO, a. 


Hpoticb? fii'io,, 34S> a. 


nvpiar^pioi', 55, b. 


2/cia5eiov, 404. b. 


Hpoif , 145. a. 


nv^^.^.,,n7.b. 




UpoKoOapa-LSt iso^ a. 


nvpptxMTTot, i28, a. 


XKtaSCricri, 404, b. 


npo<caTa/3oA^, j6?, a. 


n«ya»v, 57. a. 


Sicui^pov, 20^, a. 


npAcAi^i?, 1^2, a. 


nwA^Tot, 101, b. 


Skios, 376, a. 


npoAoyo?, iSj, b. 


nw/xa, 207, a. 


2it6Ao^, 121, a. 


npofuixoi. 41, b. 




UpofirieeuL, ill, A. 




Sicvtfot, 129, b ; 147, a. 


Upovaoi, J67, a. 




2/evT«[ATj, 331, a. 


npo^evto, 208, a. 
np6iev<K, 209* a. 


P. 


2/biiXTj, 139, b. 
Sopot, 185, b. 


Upoirikatot JII, a. 




SiratfT,, 364, b. 


^po<^lcaTa^X17Ata. 365, a. 


•Pa^fitb^i 295, b. 


^TTour/owov, 212, a. 


IIpoo-iee^aAeioi/, 222, a. 




2ireipa, 347. b. 


npo<r«^i'ioi', i72, a. 


•Pa^«ovxom5.a; 249, a. 


Sn-ovfiat, 325, b. - 


IIpo<rxAi]<rif, lii, b ; 248, b. 


•Powrr^p, 254. b. 


SiroK&H^opoi, 274, a. 


npo<ricvvi)<rt9, 7, b. 


•Pflu^is, 6, b. 


SToaioi*, 348, b. 


npoora?. 141, a. 


•p^Tpa. J22, a. 


2Td5io?, 348. b. 


npoflrrajij?, 91, a. 


•PivomJAT/, J05, b. 


STaOfwk, 215 a; 2?9, a; 247, b. 


TOV ^flOV, Jii. b. 


•Ptirw, 179, b. 


Sto^Movxoi, 359. a. 


npo<rriMai/, 578, a. 


•P«J/bi|8o5, 198, a. 


2Tao-i/bw>i', in, a; 384, a. 


UpwrruLoadait 378, a. 


•PwfuJs, 3ijb; 124, a. 


Srar^p, 349. a. 


npo<mf«j/uu>, 132, b; 378,*. 


*Vvt6v, 322, b. 


:S,Tavp6i, 121, a. 


TLpwrroov, 140, b. 




Sre'^aw)?, Il8, a. 


IIpo<m;A.os, 367, a. 




2T^Aat, 186, a. 






SnJ/uuov, 364, a. 


npoaiuTOv, 2QI, a. 


2. 


SrAeyyiV, 17, b; 56, b. 


nporeActa yatuov, 249^ b. 




Sroa, i4o,b; 105, b. 


HpoTOfi^', 40, b. 




2t«JAo9, 26?, b. 


np<JTowi, 259,b; 267, b. 


Sayijvij, 320, b. 


2t6/uiiov, 182, b. 


np<K^"7?. 150, a. 


SoxKos, loi, b ; loj, a; 32J, a. 


STOixetov, 206, a. 


np<H^Ti?. 277, a- 


Soxof, 41, b. 




npoxetporofux, 02, a. 


SoAofiivta. 283, b. 


355. a. 


npo«^o<rta, I J2, a. 


SoAofitViot, 28j, b. 


6 cirl fiioim^o-cbK, 3^3* a. 


npvAe«9, 327. 1^- 


2<iAirtyf , J99, a. 


Srparti?, 160, b. 


npvAts, J27, b. 


2af^^vlo,, 329, a. 




HpvVn,, 26^ K 




2tp<J^iAos, 198, a. 




STpoy/iJAai, 261, a ; 262, a. 


npvTaveia, iji, b; Jij, b. 




2Tp«i/uia,if4,a; 222, a. 




Xavit, 215, a. 


StvAo?, ioi,b; 354.8. 


npuTovets, 61, b ; ji j, b. 




Srvpof , 200, a. 


np«t, IJ4, b. 


2<ipt<ra. or 2apur<ra, 163, a. 


Svyyweta, 203, a. 


Ilptapa, 263, a. 


Sawpwnip, 200^ a. 


"Xvyytvtli, 20} , a. 


npwparat, 259, a. 


2«/5a<rTos, 5J. a. 


^vyyfxuftij, 358, b. 


npwpevs, 264, b. 




SvyjcAwTOS iiucXri&ia, I46, b. 




Seiorpov, 544, a. 


Sv/cw^oi'Tw, 356, a. 
SuAot, 356, b. 


npft)T0<rTaTij5, i6i, b. 


Stjko?, 367, a. 


Ilvave^ta, J 15, b. 


2,^Mu,J4J,a. 


SvAAoyetf, 357. ^ 
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lMlifi6^aiof, if 7, a. 
2w>»^aAi|. 95. b. 
IvMMoxo** J45. b. 
2vMfiop««»M9ta; W.*- 
2vfiw6vu>v, 357, '^ 
XvydUXoy^to. i57, A. 
Ivi'Jucov, 271. b; J58, m. 

2vKdV>o^. Jf 8, a. 
2vMryopuc<ii', 158, b. 
2vK7yop<K, i6(^ b ; 158, a. 
Svv^w?. 157. a- 
Svi^Mo. )68, b. 
2vvo6oc, 117, a. 
XwoiKia, J 58, b. 
2vKraYMa« i6j, a. 
2wKT«if e«, 158, a. 
2t(vra|if, J65, b. 
Svio-^Acui, 19J, a. 
Sin^cAcif, J91, a. 
1wTpiripafiX<^'" ^9^ b. 
SvPMpic, 124, b. 
^ptyi* ^59. a. 
l^PfLo, J 59, b. 

SvCTKIfVOl, 116, b. 

Svcririrut, ^{9, b. 
SvoToo-i^t 16 J, b. 
2v<rrvAo9, 167, b. 
Xitx*-y^» 122. a. 
2^^pa, 296, a. 
XijHuptli, 296, b. 
S^otpiOT^pioi', 198, a; 296, b. 
l/JHupiariKri, 198, a ; 296, a. 
^^ipurriKOi, 296, b. 
l^tupi<rrpat 296, b. 
I^€v66vii, 10 J, b; 184, b. 
X^i^i^ai, 184, b. 
lJl>iSn, 246, a. 
2^pay«, 25, b. 
Xj^vpa, 254, b. 
S^vpifXaTOf, 254, b. 
2x<oM^ 260^ a. 
Sxoii'ux, 267, b ; 268, a. 
Sxoifo/Sanff, 184, b. 
Sxoii'Of, Jjo, b. 
lMif>poviaTiu, 197, b. 
2«>^po<rvn}, 197, b. 



Tay6«, j6o, b. 
Taii'(a,264, b: J55, b. 
Taii'iliioi', )59, b. 
T<iAaKra, 2 jQ, a. 
TaAavrof. j6i, a. 
TdXap<K, 64. a. 
TaKatrCa, 30}, b. 
ToAoo-iovpyia, j6?, b. 
Tofiia^, 3it, b; }62, a. 
Tofiapxoi, 16 J. b; j6j. a. 
Tiifts, 162, b ; i6i, {I. 
T4p<i«. 265, b. 
Ta4»o(, 186, a. 
Ta</>pon-oioi, {63, a. 
Ta^poc, 406, b. 
ToxwvP«i^o*. 272, a. 
T40p^im(K, 124, a. 



Tpvytpyia. 

Tetxoirotik. 3^3$ b. 
Terx<K. 257. a. 
TtkoLfimv, 47. b ; 57, a. 
TeAcToA 258, b. 
TeAof, 16 J, b; j6f, b. 
TeAwi'apx^. J ^5. a. 
TcAmkitc, 289, b ; J65, a. 
Tefi€V09, 16^ b. 
T^fia. 205, b. 
TtTftaipaxfLOv, 145, b. 
TerpaAoyta, ^83, a. 
Tcrpoopto, 124, a. 

T«Tp«»px7«. ^"^^^ *• 
Terpopxia. i6i, a; 370. a. 
TcTpa<nvAo$, ^67, a. 
Terpqpcif, 262, a. 
TrrraptucovTa, <k, 16, a ; 37^. a. 
Tevxco, 41, a. 
Tyi^wxK, J78, a. 
Tuipa, J76, b. 
Ttopoc, J76, b. 
Ti^»l^ui,8i, b; J77.b. 
T(/yii)Teta, 78, b. 
Ttairrn^, 78, b. 
TOKOt cyyeux, 176, b. 

eyyuot, 176, b. 

vavTiKoi, 176, b. 
ToKOi, 176, b. 
ToAvmj, 191, b. 
Towi, 222, a. 
T«Sfapxot, 129, b. 
To|o<9ifKij, ?7, b. 
Totov, 37, b. 
TofoToi, 129, b; 147, a. 
Toireio, 267, b. 
TopevTUc^, 63 f b. 
Topvn}, ^99, a. 
TpayifSiot 3B1, b. 
Tpdire^a,2$}, b. 
Tpttirt^ai, 186, b. 

Btvrepcu, 96, a. 

irpMTot, 9&, a. 
Tparre^irat, ^9, a. 
Tpditni^, 264, b. 
Tptotm, 191, b. 
TpuucaJc?, 389, a. 
Tpicucoo-iofi^£i/bii/oi, 81, b. 
TJai^dAos, J85, a. 
TpieTTjpts, 65, b. 
Tptwpopxux, 224, b; 392, h. 
Tptijpapxot, J92, b. 
Tpii|p«is, 260, b. 
Tpwjpoirotot, 261. a ; j6j, a. 
TpijjLiwoi, J64, b. 
TpifToAof, i2, b. 
TpiVov?, 25 j, b; ^94, a. 
Tptirrwxa, 360, a. 
Tpira, 187, a. 
TpirayuivKm^i, 205, b. 
TpiTTua, i25, a. 
TptTTv?, 389, a. 
Tpuo/SoAoF. JQ4, a. 
Tpoiraiov, 398, a. 
TpoiroiT^p, 265, a. 
Tp«JxiAo«, J47, b. 
Tpox<fe, 124, a ; 178, b ; J98, a. 
Tpvfikiovt 120, b. 
Tpvyotiros, loi, b. 
Tpvy^ia, no, b. 



^<ipfjuiiu»w, 

TpvToni, J99, a. 
Tpv^oAcui, 19 J, a. 
TvAcioy, 222, a. 
Tvkti, 222, a. 
Tvftfioi, 186, a. 
Tv/oiiratM>F, 40;, a. 
Twos, 178, b. 
TvpayvCst 40;, b. 
Tvpayvof, 40J, a. 



'Yflucu^io, 209, b. 
'YoAo?, 420, a. 

'Y/3pc<ws yf>a4^» 16, b ; ift^ a. 
*YdpaYbryui, 29, b. 
*Y«paAenj?, 256, a. 
'YSpayoi, 150, a. 
*YdpavA($. 210, a. 
'Yfiptia, ^45, a. 
*Ydpta0opta, 210, b. 
'YfipojucAi, 418, b. 
•Y3«p. 207, a. 
•YA»^ 260, b. 
•YAAet?, J89, a. 
'Yirot^pov, 140, b. 
'Yirot^po?, 102, a. 
"YwoMnrurrat, 161, b; i6|, K 
^iraTOC, llT.b. 
'Yire'pai, 26o,b; 267, b. 
'YirepcMv, 140, a ; 141, b. 
'Yirev^vvof, 34, a; 160, a; 

J9i. b. 
•Ymjvij, 57. a. • 

'Ymjpciria, WJ, b. 
•Ympinis, 162, b. 
'Yv&yaiov, 186, a. 
'YirtSyeior, 186, a. 
*Yiro|ipa0is, 295, b. 
* Yir(iit»/*a, 64, b ; J29, a. 
*Yiro^aieopoi, lo^ a. 
*Yiro^w/uiara, 267, a. 
'YjToitpiT^s, 20J, b. 
"YiroA^vtov, 416, b. 
*YiroM«ibve$, 91, b ; 206, a. 
'Ymivo/xos, 122, b; 152, a. 
*Yir(nr68u>v, 376, a. 
'Yir6pxntia, 2io, b; 127. a. 
*Yiro<rrpaTify6«, |,b. 
'Yira>/xo<rta, IJ2, a. 
'Yo'cnJs, 200, a. 
*Y^avr«u, i6^ b. 



4>dAayye$, 16;, b. 
^aAayvapyia, l6i, b. 
♦oAayt, 160, b; i6|, b. 
^oAopoi'. 292, a. 
^oAof , 192, b. 
9av6i, 176, a. 
^op^po, 292, b. 
^apfuuceioi ypa^rij, Vjfl, b 
^op/moicot, 370, a. 
9ap^uMueo)v ypa^f 292, b. 
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^apos. 


Xpv<r6f, 




*apos, 280, b. 


XoAtFos, 182, a. 


XpvaoCc, J4Q, a. 
Xvrpo, 27 J, b. 


*ap<K, 292. b. 


XoAxioiKut, 8), a. 


^dayavov, 196, a. 
*a<njA<K, 29?, ft. 


XoAiciJ?, 12, a. 


XvTpot, 136, a. 


XoAicoOs, 12, a; 8j, a. 




*a<ri5, 29J, a. 


Xopojces, 406, b. 




*ei6iT»ys, j60k a. 






♦ei'ttinj, 104, a. 


Xeiporovelv, 83, b. 




*epi^, 145, a. 




*. 


♦evyeii/, 1'72, a. 


XeipoToi'ia, 34, a ; 83, b. 




ifBopd, 8. a. 


Xavs,245,b. 


^oKiov, 42, b. 


^coA}}, 285, b. 


XeAwMj, 245, b; 169, a. 
XrivCa-KO^, 26?, b. 


♦eXiov, or ^cAAiov, 42, b. 


*t/a<k. 182, b. 


♦ev5o«wrTcpos, J67, a. 


*op/5€to, 70, b. 


XiAopxia, i6i, b. 


«opeiov, 221, a. 


XtTwv, 400, a. 


'<i'€v5o7repurTepo(, 367, a. 


*6pfjiLyt l^S, a. 


crYioTO?, 400, a. 


*n<^i<r/*a. 62, a; 147, b; 272, a. 
*»7^05,22i, a; jij.b. 


*opos, J58. a. 


XiT<aviov, 400, a ; 401, a. 


*opnryot, 262, a. 


XiTwytVitos, 400, a. 


*iAoi, 41, b. 


^oprued, 262, a. 


XXotvo, 220, a. 


^icrijp, 314, & 


♦parpui, 389, a. 


XAafiu?, 84, a. 




^parpiKov ypatifianiov, ^, a. 


Xkafiv&iov, 84, a. 




♦vyij, 172, a. 


XAifiw)/, 4a, b. 




9vKo^, iBf, b. 


Xoai, 187, b. 
Xo«s, 136, a. 


0. 


*wAaie€5, 155. b. 




^vAoicnjpioi', 24, a. 


Xoev5, 85, b. 


'0^ot, I9i,b; j89,a. 


*wAapxoi, l62,b; 29^, a. 


XoiVif , 84, b. 


'QStlov, 27 J, li. 


*vA^, i62,a; i88,a. 


Xoprryui, 84, b. 


'Opeiov, 207, b. 


^vAo^ao-iXei?, 29^, a. 


XopoStfiiffKoAos, 84, b. 




♦vXov, 388, a. 


'Qpoa-KoiTOi, 46, a. 




Xop69. 8$,a; 198, b. 

KVKKuCOi, 85, a. 

Xovs, 85, b. 
Xpe'ovs BCKTt, J77, b. 


'0<rx(H^pia,278.a. 


X. 


Xpi7<r/u.6Xoyot, 138, a. 
Xpriam/jpiov, 276, b. 






XpovoKoyCa, 85, b. 






Xpv<r6i, Sh b. 
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ABACUS. 



Abacas, i, a. 
Ablegmina. J25, a. 
Abolla, I. a. 
Abrogare l^em, 225. b. 
Abeolatio, 216, a. 
Aocensi, 165. b; 168, b. 
Aocensiis, i, b. 
Aoclamatio, 2, a. 
Accubatio, 2, a. 
Aocubitoria vestis, 359, a. 
Accnsatio, 121, a. 
Accnsator, 6, a; 216^ a. 
Accusatoram Ubelli, 237, b. 
Acerra, 2, b. 
Acetabalum, 2. b. 
Achaicam foedus, ?, a. 
Acies, 199, b. 
Adlia lex, 226. a. 
Adlia Calparnia lex, 18, b. 
Acinaces, 3, b. 
Aciscalns, 44, b. 
Adis, 4,a; 201, a. 
Acroama, 4, a. 
Acropolis, 4, a. 
Acroterium, 4, a. 
Acta, 4, b. 

diurna, 4, b. 

forensia, 4 b. 

Jurare In, 4, b. 

militarla, 4 b. 

patrnm, 4, b. 

senatos, 4, b. 
Actio, 5, a; 21?, b. 

exercitoria, 160, b. 

fiduciaria, 179, a. 

Injnriarum, 213, a. 

In Jure, 6, a. 

Lcgis or Legiiima, 5, a. 

de paai>erie, 288, a. 

de peculio, 339t b. 

rei nxorisB. or dotis, 145, b. 

restitutoria, 213, b. 

Sepalchri vlolati, 190, b. 
Actionem dare, 5, b. 

edere, 5, b. 
Actor, 6, a. 

publicus, 6, a. 
Actuariffi naves, 6, a ; 262, a. 
Actuarli,6,a; 272, b. 
Actus, 6, b; joo, b. 

minimus, 6. b. 

quadratos, 6. b. 



Actus simplex, 6. b. 
Acqs, 6, b. 

Adcrescendi jure, 204, &. 
Addico, 48, b ; 90, a. 
Addict!, 269, b. 
Ademptio equi, 80, b. 
Adfines, 1 3, a. 
Adfinitas, i;, a. 
Adgnati, 98, a. 
Adgnatio. 98, a. 
Adiecti. 6, b. 
Admissionales, 6, b. 
Admissionum proximns, 6, b. 
Adolesoentes, 212, b. 
Adoptio, 7, a. 
Adoratio, 7, b. 
Adn^tio, 7, a. 
Adsertor, 45, a. 
Adsessor, 45, a. 
Adversaria, 8, a. 
Adversarius, 6, a. 
Adulterium (Greek), 7, b. 
Adulterium (Roman), 8, a. 
Adnlti.6, b; 212, b. 
Advocatus, 8, b. 
Aebutia lex, 226, & 
Aedes, 366, b. 

sacra, 166, b. 
Aediles, 8, b. 

cereales, 9, b. 
Aeditimi, 10, a. 
Aeditui, 10, a. 
Aeditumi, to, a. 
Aegis, TO, b. 
Aelia lex, 226, a. 

Sentia lex, 226, a. 
Aemilia lex, 226. a. 

Baebia lex, 228, a. 

Lepidi lex, 2)$, b. 

Scauri lex, 248, b. 
Aenatores, 11, a. 
Aenei nummi, 12, a; 341* b 
Aoram, II, a. 
Aeora, 11, a. 
Aera, 12, a. 
Aerarii, 11, a. 

Tribuni, 12, b; J85, b. 
Aerarium, 11, b. 

mllltare. 11, b. 

Praetores ad, 11, b. 

sanctum, 11, b. 
Aerii numml, J41, b. 
Aes, 12, a. 
Aes (money), 12, a. 

alienum, 12, a. 

circumforaneum, 12, a. 

eqnestre, 12, a; 156, bi 



ALLOCCJTIO. 

Aes grave, 12, a ; 43, h. 

hordearium. or bordiariQm 
12, a; 156, b. 

militare, I2,a. « 

uxorlum, 12, b. 
Aestivae feriae. 177, b. 
Aetolicum foedus, ij, a. 
Afflnes, li, a. 
AfBnltas, 13, a. 
Agaso, 13, b. 
Agema, 13, b. 
Ager, ij, b. 

iteratus, 32, b. 

publicus, 13, b. 

scriptoarius, jji, a. 
Agger, T4.b; 75, a; J02, bi 
Agitator, 89, a. 
Agmen. 167, a. 

pilatum, 167, a. 

quadratuni. 167, a. 
Agnati, 98, a. 
Agnatio, 98, a. 
Agnomen, 27 t, b. 
Agonales, J26, b. 
Agonalia, 15, a. 
Agonensis, 326, b. 
Agonia, 15, a. 
Agonium Martiale» 15, a. 
Agonus, 15, a. 
Agoranomi, 15, b. 
Agrariae leges, 14, b. 
Agraulia, T5, b. 
Agrimensores, 16, a. 
Agronomi, 16, a. 
Ahenum, 11, a. 
Ala, 16. b. 

Alae, 142, b; 171, b. 
Alabast<>r, 16, b. 
Alabastrum. 16, b. 
Alares. 16, b. 
Alarii, 16, b. 
Alauda, 17, a. 

leRio, 17, a. 
Albo^alerus. 28, a. 
Album. 17, a. 

Judicum, 17, a. 

Senatorium, 17. a 
Alea, 17, a. 
Aleator, 17, a. 
Ales, 50, a. 
Alicnla, 17, a. 
Albnentaiii paeri et pneUae, 

17, b. 
Alipilus, 17, b. 
Aliptae, 17, b. 
AIite8,9P,a. 
AUocatio, 17, b; 185, a. 
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ALT ARE. 

Altare. JJ, a. 
Aiuta. 65. b. 
Amanuensis, 18, a. 
Ambarvalia,4J,a. 
Ambitas, 18, a. 
Ambrosia. 19, a. 
Ambubaiae, 19, a. 
Ambulationes. 208, a. 
Amburbiale, 19, a. 
Amburbiam, 19, a. 
Ainentuni, 200, a. 
Amicire, 19, a. 
Amictorium. 19, a; Ji5,b. 
Amictos, 19, a. 
Ajupbictyones. 19, b. 
Ajupbitbeatrum, 21, a. 
Ampbora, 23, a ; ji6, b ; 

417. a- 
Ampliatio, 25, b ; 2T5, b. 
Ampulla, 17, b ; 2j, b ; 56, b. 
Ampallarius, 24, a. 
Amuletum, 24, a. 
Amussis, or Amuasimn, 24. b. 
Ajiagrioetae, 24, b. 
Ajiatocismus, 177, & 
Ancilia, ji6, b. 
Ajicora. 268, a. 
Ajicones, 120, b. 
Andabatae, 195, a. 
Ajigarla, 25, a. 
ADgariarum exbibiUo, or prae- 

statio, 25, a. 
Angiportus, or Angiportum, 

25, a. 
Augustus clavus, 92, b. 
Animadversio censoria, 80, a. 
Anio novus, jo, a. 

vetus, |o, a. 
Annales maximi, 175- b; 704. b. 
Annalis lex, 226, b; jf^, a. 
Annona, 29, a. 

dvica, 18}, b. 
Annul! aurei Jus, 25. b. 
Annulorum Jus, 2$, b. 
Annulus, 25, b. 
Annus magnus. 66, a. 
Anquina, 267, b. 
Anquisitio, 26, a ; 216 b. ' 
Antae, 26, a. 
Anteambulones, 26, b. 
Antecessores, 26, b. 
Anteooena, \^, b. 
Antecursores. 26, b. 
Antefiza, 26, b. 
Antemeridianum tmnpos, 134, 

b. 
Antenna, 267, a. 
Antepilani, i6f, b; 168, b. 
Antesignani, 168, b. 
Antla lex, 2^6, a. 
Antlcum, 214, b. 
AntiquarU, 2)9, a. 
Antlia, 27, a. 
Antoniae leges, 226, b. 
Apaturia, 27, b. 
Aperta navis, 261, b. 
Apex, 28. a. 
Aplustre, 264, b. 
Apodectae, 28, a. 



ARRA. 

Apodytertum, 56, a. 
ApoUinares ludi. 242, b. 
Ap<»phoreta. 28, b. 
Apotbeca. 28, b ; 58, b. 
Apotheosis, 28, b. 
Apparitio, 29, a. 
Apparifores, 29, a. 
Appellatio (Greek), 29, a. 

(Roman), 29, a. 
Aprllis, 66, a. 
Apuleia lex, 226, b. 

agraria lex, 226, b. 

frumentaria lex, 226, b. 

maJestatlB lex, 226^ b. 
Aqua, 29, b. 

Alexandrina, jo, b. 

Algentia, 30, b. 

Aisle Una, or Augusta. 30, a, 

Appia, 30, a. 

Claudia, |o, a. 

Crabra, jo, b. 

Julia, 30, a. 

Marcia, jo^ a. 

Scptimiana, )0. b. 

Tepula, 30, a. 

I'rajana, 30, b. 

\Irgo, ?o, a. 
Aquae ductus, 20, b. 

et ignis interdictio, 17^. a. 
Aquarii, ji, a. 
Aquila, 14?, a. 
Aquilifer. 169, b. 
Ara, jr, a. 
Aratrum. ji, b. 
Arbiter, 219, b. 
Arbiter bibendi, 157, b. 
Arbitrium, 188, a. 
Area, J 2, a; 188, b. 
Area, ex, 3% b. 
Area publica, ; j6, b. 
Arcera, jj, a. 
Arcbiater, )j, a. 
Archimagirus, 07. a. 
Archimimus, 188, a; 256, a. 
Architectura, 33, a. 
Archon, ?4, b. 
Arcus, j6, a ; 37, b. 

triumptaalis, )6, b. 

Ck)nstantini, 3% b. 

Prusl, J 7, a. 

GalUeni, 31, b. 

Septimii Severi, 37, a. 

Titi, 17, a. 
Area, 3% a. 
Areiopagus, 17, a. 
Arena, 21, a. 
Aretalogi, 39, a. 
Argei, 19, a. 
Argentarii, 39, a. 
Argentum, 40, a. 
Argyraspides, 40, a. 
Aries, 40, a. 

Arma, Armattira, 41, a. 
Armarium, 42, a. 
Armatura levis, 170, a. 
Armilla, 42, b. 
Armilustrium, 42, a. 
Arra, Arrabo, or Arrha, Ar- 
rhabo, 42, a. 



AU8PICIUM. 

Arrogatio, 7, a. 

Ars Cbaldaeorum, 4$, b. 

Artaba, 4?, a. 

Artopta, 297, a. 

Artoptlcli, 297, a. 

Arvales FYatres, 41, a. 

Arundo, 364, a. 

Arura, 4?, a. 

Aruspices, 199, b. 

Arx, 41, b. 

As, 41, b. 

As libralis, 4?, b. 

Asamenta, 326, b. 

Ascia, 44, a. 

Asiarchae, 45, a. 

Assamenta, 326, b. 

Assarius, 44, a. 

Asseres lecticarii, 221, b. 

Assf'rtor, 49, a. 

Assertus, 45, a. 

Asses Usurae, 176^ b. 

Assessor, 4$, a. 

Assidui, 240, b. 

Assiduitas, 18, b. 

Astragalus, 45, a. 

Astrologi, 45, b. 

Astrologia, 45, b. 

Astronomi, 45, b. 

Asyli Jus, 46, a. 

Asylum, 46, a. 

Atellanae Fabulae, 46, b. 

Atemia Tarpeia lex, 226, l>. 

Athenaeum, 46, b. 

Athletae, 47, a. 

Atia lex, 226, b. 

Atilia lex, 226, b. 

Atinia lex, 226, b. 

Atlantes, 47, b. 

Atramentum, 48, a. 

Atrium, 48, a; 142, b. 

Auctio, 48, b. 

Auctor, 48, b. 

Auctores fieri, 49, b. 

Auctoramentum, 58, b; 194, b. 

Anctorati, 194, b. 

Auctoritas, 49, b. 

senatus, 3J0, a. 
Auditorium, 49, b. 
Aufldia lex, 18. b. 
Augur, 49, b. 
Auguraculum, 43, b; 50, b; 

366, a. 
Augurale, 50, b ; 74, b. 
Augurium,49, b; i{8,b. 
Aogustales, $2, b. 
Augustalia, 52, b. 
Augustus, 53, a; 68, 
Avia, I ?, a. 
Aulaeum. 372, a. 
Aurelia lex, 226, b. 
Aures, 32, a. 

Aureus nummus, $?, b; 341, h. 
Auricbalcum, 341, b. 
Auriga. 89, a. 
Aurum, 53, b. 

coronarium, 94, a. 

yioesimarium, 11, b. 
Auspex, 49, b. 
Auspidum, 49, b ; 138, b. 
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AUTUEPSA. 


CAPISTRUM, 


CENSUS. 


AnthepM, 54* ft- 


Buccinator, 11, a. 


Capite censi. 71. a. 


AutODomi, ?4, a. 


Bucculae, 191, b. 


Capitis deminutio, 71, a. 


Anzilia, J46, b. 


Bulla, 62. b. 


Capitis minutto. 71, a. 


Auxiliares, 170, b. 


Bura, or Buris. 31, b. 


V^T'^ 


AaxiliArii, 170. b. 


Bustuarii. 61, a. 


Aztmenta. 116, b. 


Bustum, 6;, a; 189, a. 


Capsa, 7<^ b. 


Axis, 124, a. 


Buxum, 6}, a. 


Capsarii, 56, a; 71, a. 




Byssns, 6j, a. 


Captio. 303, b. 
Capulum, 188, a. 
Capulus. 32, a. 


B. 




Caput, 71. a. 


C. 


extorum, 71, b. 




Garacalla, 72, a. 


Bab7l(mii,4y,b. 




Career, 72. a. 


nnmeri, 45. b. 


Cadnceator. 6h b. 


Oarceres, 87, b; 107, b. 


Baochan&Iia. 1 1^ b. 


Caduceus, 6?, a. 


Carcbesium, 72. a ; 266^ b. 


Baebia lex. 127, a. 


Caducum, 60. a. 


Carenum, 416. b. 


AemiUa lex, 228, a. 


Cadu8,2j,b; 61, b. 


Carmen seculare, 243, b. 


Balineae. 54, b. 


Caecilla lexde censorlbus, 227,8. 




Balineum, 54. b. 


lex de vectlgalibus. 227, a. 


Camtfex. 72, b. 


Balista. BaUista. j8i. a. 


Didia lex, 227, a. 


Carpentum. 72, b. 


Balneae, 54, b. 


CaeUtura, bj, b. 


Carptor, 97, a. 


Balneator. 59, b. 


Caelia lex, 236, a. 


Carrago, 73, a. 


Balneum, $4. b. 


Caementa, 258, a. 


Carruca, 73, a. 


Balteiu, or Baltea, 379. b. 


Oaesar. 64,8. 


Carrus, or Camim, 73, a. 


BalteuB, 57, a. 


Caetra,8), a. 


Caryatides, 73. a. 


Baptisterium, 56, a. 


Calamistrum, 64, a. 


Caryatis, 73, a. 


Barathnim, 57, a. 


Calamus, 64, a. 


CassU lex, 227, a. 


Barba, 57, a. 


Calantica, 103, a. 


agraria, 227, a. 


Barbati bene, 57, b. 


Calathus, 64, a. 


tabellaria, 236, a. 


Barbatull, 57, b. 


Calafcores,io?, a. 


Terentia frumentaria, 227, b. 


Bascanda, 57, b. 




Cassis. 41. b; 192, b. 


BasiUca, 57, b. 


Calceamentum. 64, b^ 


Gastellarii, Ji. a. 


Basis, 101. b. 


Calceus, 64, b. 


Oastellum aquae, 31, a. 


Basiema, 58, a. 
Bttxa, or Baxea, 58, a. 


Calculator, 65, a. 


Ca8tra,7?,a. 


Calculi, 65. a; 221, a. 


stotlva,7?,b. 


Bellaria, 97, a. 


Calda lavatio. 56, a. 


Castrensis corona, 118, D. 


Beneficiarius, s8, b. 


Caldarium, 56. a. 


Cataphracti, 76. a. 


fieneficium, 58, b. 


Calendae, 67, b. 


Catapulta, }8i, a. 


Benignltos, 18, b. 


Calendarium, 65, a; 176, b. 


Cataracta, 76, a. 


Bes, 44, a. 


Calida, 77, a. 


Catasla, 340, a. 


Be«si8, 176. b. 


Cali«a,68,a. 


Catela, 76. b; 201, a. 


Bestiarli, 58, b. 


Calix. 68, a. 


Catella, 76, b. 


Bibasis. }28, b. 


Callls. 68, b. 


Caiena. 76, b. 


Bibliopola, $8. b. 


Calunes, 6& b. 


Catervarii, 195, a. 


BIbUotheca, 58, b. 


Calpurtiia lex de ambitu. 18. b. 


Cathedra, 76, b. 


Bidens, 59>a; 268, b. 


lex de repetuudis, 3 19. a. 


Catillum, or Catillus, 77, a. 


Bidental, 59. a. 


Calvatica, 103. a. 


CatiUus, 256. a. 


Bldiaei, J9. a. 


Calumnia. 68, b. 


Catinum, or Catinus, 77, a. 


Biga, or BIgae, 124. b. 


Calx. 88, a. 


Cavaedium, 142, b. 


BlgaU, n6, b. 


Camara, 69, a. 


Cavea, 87, a; 371. a. 
Cavere, 217, b; 77. b. 


Blllix, 364. b. 


Camera, Co, a. 

Camillae, CamilU, 69, a; 252, a. 


Bipennls, Jii, b. 


Caupo. 77. a- 


Blremis, 59, b ; 260, a. 


Caminus. 14^. a. 


Caupona, 77. a. 


Bissextilis annus, 67, b. 


Campestre, 69, a. 


Causia, 77. b. 


Bissextum, 67. b. 


Canal is. jo, b. 


Cauterium, 295, b. 


Bissextus. 67, b. 


Cancellarius, 69, b. 


Cautio, 77. b. 


Bombycinum, ni, «• 


Cancelli,69,a; 107, b. 


Cavum aedium, 24?, b. 


Bona, 59. »> 


Candela. 69, b. 


Celeres, 78, a. 


caduca, 60, a. 


Candelabrum, 69, b. 


Celerum tribunus, 389. a. 


fides, 6o. a. 


Candldarll, 197, l>. 


Cella,78.a; 142, b; 367,8. 


Bonorum cessio, 60, a. * 


Candidattis, 18. b; 380, a. 


caldaria, 56, a. 


colUtlo, 60, a. 


Canepborus, 70. a. 


Cellarius, 78, a. 


emtio, et em tor, 60, b. 


Canistrum, 70, a. 


Celtes. 119, b. 


posseseio, 5,b; 60, b. 


Cantharus, 70, b. 


Cenotaphlum, 78, b. 


Bracae, or Braccae, 62. a. 


Canthus, 124, a. 


Censere, ??6,a. 


Bravium, 90, a. 


Canticum, 70, b. 


Censor, 78, b; ioi,a. 


Bruttlani, 62, b. 


Canuleia lex, 227. a. 


Censura, 78, b. 


Bucclna, 62, b. 


Capistrum, 70, b. 


Census, 78, b; 3i, b; 248, a. 
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CENSUS. 

Census (Greek), 8i,b. 
Oentesima, 82, a. 

reram venalium, 8?, a. 
Gentesimae usurae, i'j6, b. 
Gentamviri, 82, a, 
CentuTla, 105, b ; 166, b ; 168, a ; 

217, a. 
Oentoriata comltia. 10$, a. 
Oentorio, 165. a; 166, b; 169, a. 

primus, 169, b. 

primipili, 169, b. 
Gentossls, 44, a. 
Cera, 82, b. 
Cerae, 295, b; j6o, b. 
Geratae tabulae, ^, a. 
Gerealia, 82, b. 
Gerevisia, 82,b. 
Gemere hereditatem, 20i, b. 
Geroma, 82. b. 
Gertamen. 52, b. 
Geruchi, 26*7, a. 
Gessio bonoruin, 60, a. 
Gestius pons, {02, a. 
GeHtrum, 295, b. 
Gestus,82,b. 
Getra, 83, a. 
Ghaldaei, 4?,b. 
Ghari8tia.8;,b. 
Gharta, 2 j8, b. 
Gheironomia, 8 j, b. 
Gheniscus, 26;, b. 
Ghirographum, 8j,b. 
Ghlamys, R4, a. 
Ghoregia, 84, b. 
Gboregus, 84, b. 
Ghoni8,8$,a. 
Ghronologia, 85, b- 
Ghrysendeta, 86, b. 
Gidaris, 376, b. 

Gincia,or Muneralis, lex, 227 b. 
Gisctus, 401, b. 

Gabinus, 580, a. 
(^nerarius, 64, a. 
Glngnlum, 41, b ; 422, b. 
Giniflo, 64. a. 
Gippus, 86, b. 
Gircenses ludi, 89^ a. 
Circuitores, ji, a. 
GircQS, 87, a. 
Glsinm, 93, a. 
Gista, 90, a ; ^45, b. 
Cistopborus, 90, b. 
Gitbara, 245. a. 
Givica corona, 1 18, a. 
Civilejus, 218, a. 
Civis, 9i.b. 
Ci vitas (Greek), 'p, b 

(Roman), 91. h 
C3arigatii>, 178, h 
ClasHicu oirona, 118 b. 
Classic!, 171, a. 
Classicum, 118, a. 
Clathri, 144, b ; 409. a. 
Claudia lex, 227, b. 
Clavis, J98. a. 
Claustra, 88.a; 215,8. 
CSlavus angustus, 92, b. 

annalis, 92, b. 

latus, 92, b. 



COMPITALIA. 

(Jlepsydra, 207, a. 
Clibanarii, 76, a. 
Cliens, 9?, b. 
Clientela, 9}, b. 
Cllpeus, 41, b; 94, a. 
CUtellae, 94.a. 
Cloaca. 94, a. 
Cloacarium, 94, a. 
Cloacarum curatores, 94. b. 
Clodiae leges, i8i, a ; 227, b. 
Coa vestis, 94, b. 
Coactor, 82, a; 94, b; 407, b. 
Cochlea. 27, a; 94, b. 
Cochlear, 94, b. 
Codex, J9,b; 95, a. 
(Todex Gregorianus et Hermo- 
gianus, 95. a. 

Jnstinianus. 95, a. 

Theodosianus, 95, a. 
Ooelia, or Ciaelia, lex, ij6, a. 
Coemptio, 251, a. 
Coena, 9$, a ; 96, b. 
Coenaculum, 14J, b. 
Coenatlo, 97, b. 
Coenatoria. 97, b ; 159, a. 
Cognati, 98. a. 
Cognatio, 08, a, 
Cognltor, 6, a. 
Cognomen, 271, b. 
Coheres, 20 j. b. 
Ciohors, 167, b. 
Cohortes Alariae, 16, b. 

equitatae. 171, a. 

peditatae, 171, a. 

vigilum, 171, a. 

urbanae, 171, a. 
Collectio, 215, b. 
CoUegae, 98, a. 
Collegium, 98, a. 
Colobium, 401, b. 
Colonla, 98, b. 
G0I0UU8, 98, b. 
Colores, 295, a. 
Colossus. 101, a. 
Colum, 101, a. 

Columbarium, loi, b ; 190, a. 
Columna, 101, b. 

ro^trata, 102, b. 
Columnarium, 102, b. 
Colus, 191, b. 
Coma, 103, a. 

Commentarii senatus, 4, b. 
Gommissatio, 104, a ; ^57, a. 
Comltia, 104^ a. 

calata, io5; a. 

centuriata, 105, a. 

curiata, 104, b. 

tributa, T08, a. 
Gommeatus, no, b. 
0)mmentarii sacromm, J04, a 
Commentarinm, 1 10, b. 
Comnientarius, no, b. 
Commerclum, 92, a. 
Commissoria lex, 227, b. 
Ciomoedia, 1 10, b. 
Comperendinatk), 215, b. 
Comperendini dies, ijj, b. 
Competitor, 18, b. 
Conipitalia, 112. b. 



CORNELIA UNCIARIA. 

Compitallcli ludi, 112, b. 
Compluvium, 142, b. 
Concamerata sudatio, 56, a. 
Conceptivae feriae, 112, b. 
Concilium, 112, b. 
Conditlvum, 190, a. 
Condltorium, i<vo, a. 
Conditurae, 418, a. 
Conductor, 8f, a. 
Condus, 78, a. 
Confarreatio, 251, b. 
Congiarium, 112, b. 
C!ongiu8, 1 1 J, a. 
Coi^urati, 400, a. 
Conjuratio, 400, a. 
Connubium, 251, a. 
Conopeum, 115, a. 
Conquisi tores, 1 13, a. 
Consanguinei, 98, a. 
Conscripti, 3}?, a. 
Consecratio, 29, a; 211, b. 
Consilium, 104, a. 
Consualia, in, a. 
Consul, III, b. 
Consulares, 116, b. 
Consularis, 116, b. 
Consulti, 217, b. 
Consullores, 217, b. 
Contlo, 116, b. 
Controversia, 215, b. 
Contubernales, ii6, b. 
Contubernium, 117, a; 168, b 

3?9. a. 
Contus, 266, b. 

Conventio in manum, 25', a. . 
Conventus, 1 1 2, b ; 1 1 7, a. 
Convlcium, 212, b. 
Convivii magister, {57, b. 

rex, 157. b. 
Convirlnm, ^57, a. 
Cooptari, 98, b. 
Cophlnus, n7, a. 
Corbicula, n^, b. 
Corbis, n7,b. 
Corbitae, 1 1 7, b. 
CTorbula, 117, b. 
Cornelia lex— 

agraria, 228, a. 

de alea, 17, a. 

de civitato, 228, a. 

de falsis, i7;,b 

frumentaria, 18', a. 

deinjuriis, 217, b. 

judidarla, 216, b. 

majestatis, 247, a 

de novis tabellis, 228, a- 

nummaria, 228, a. 

de parricldio, 23 8, a. 

de proscriptione et pro- 
Bcriptiij, Ji r,b, 

de repetundis, J19, a. 

de sacerdotiis,. ?24, a. 

de sicariid et veneficis, 212, 
a; 228, a. 

sumptuaria, 2i5,b. 

testamentarla, 17;, b; 228. 
a. 

tribunicia, 228, a. 

unciaria, 228, a. 
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CX>RNEL1A. 

Cornells BaebU lex. 18, b; 
228, a. " 

Caedlia lex, 18?, a. 

et Caecilla lex, 228, a. 
Coinicines, 11, a. 
Coma, 1 17, a. 

Coraua. 2 iS, a ; 24^, b ; 267, a. 
ODiona, I*)}, b; 118, a. 

cdstrensifl, 118, b. 

civica, 118, a. 

clasBlca, 1 1 8, b. 

oonvtvialls, 1 19, h. 

ftmebris, 119, a. 

graminea, 118, a. 

maralis, ii8,b. 

natalitia, 119, b. 

na^alis, i iM, b. 

Duptialis, 119, b. 

obsldionaliH, 118, a. 

oleagina, 118, b. 

ovalis, 118, b. 

rostrata, 118, b. 

sacerdotalis, 119, a. 

sepnlchralls, 1 19, a. 

trfumphali«i, 118, b. 

vallaris, 118, b. 
Coronis, loi, b; 119, b. 
Corporati, 98, a. 
Corporatio, 98, a. 
Corpus, 98, a. 
Cortina, 119, bi 
Gorvus, 1 19, b. 
Gorytos, J7, b. 
Cosmetae, 120^ a. 
Cosmi, 120, a. 
Cothumud, 120^ a. 
Cotyla, 1 20, b. 
Covinarii. 121, a. 
Covinu8, 120, b. 
Crater, Cratera, 121, a. 
Creditum, }9, b. 
Crepida, 121, a. 
Crepidata tragoedia, 112, a. 
Crepidine8,4i2, b. 
Creta, 88, a. 

Cretio taerediratis, 20;, b. 
Crimen, 121, a. 
Crista, 192, b. 
Crocota, iii, a. 
Crotaliatria, 126, a. 
Crotalum, 126, a. 
Cni8ta,64, a; i5X,a. 
Crux, 121, a. 
Crypta, 88, a; 121, b. 
Cryptoportlcus, 1 ii, b. 
Ctesibica macbiiia, 27, a. 
Cubicularli, 1 22, a. 
Cnbiculum. 22, b; 78, a; 122, 

a ; 14}, a. 
Cnbitorla, 97, b. 
Cubitus, 122, a. 

CllCUlluS, T22, a. 

Cudo, or Cudon, 122, a. 
Culcita, 222, a. 
Culeua, 122, a. 
Cullna, i4f, a. ■ 
Culleus, 1 22, a. 
Culter, ?2, a; 122, a. 
Cultrarius, 122, b. 



DEDUCT0RE8. 

Cumatium. 1 25, b. 
Camera, 252, a. 
Cumerum, 252, a. 
Cnnabola, 212, a. 
Cuneus.2i, a; 122, b; J^J, 
Cuniculus, 122, b. 
Cupa, 122. b; 417, a. 
Curator, 101, a; 122, b. 
Curatores, 12}, a. 

annonae, 12?, a. 

aquanim, ji, a. 

ludomm, 121, a. 

religionum, I2{, a 

viarum, 41 j, a. 
Curia, 100, b; I2J, a. 
Curiae, 100. b; ;;4, b. 
Curiales, 100, b. 
Curiata comitia, 104, b. 
Curio, izj, b. 

maxbniiK, I2?, b. 
Curriculum, 1 23, b 
Currus, 1 2 j, b. 
Cursores. 12$, a. 
Cursus, 89, a. 
Curulis sella, ;)i, b. 
Cuspis, 199, b. 
Custodes, Custodiae, 75, b. 
Custos urbis, ^07, b. 
Qyathus, 125, a. 
C5^clas, 125, b. 
Cyma, I2f, b. 
Cymatium, 129, b. 
C^ba, 125, b. 
Cymbaium, 125, b. 



D. 

Dare actionem, 5, b. 
Daricus, 126, b. 
Decanus, 117, a. 
December, 60, a. 
Decempeda, 127, a. 
Decemviri, i2'j, a. 

legibus scribendis, 127, a; 
228. b. 

litibus, or stUtibus, Judican- 
dis. 127, b. 

sacrorum, or sacris faciendis, 
127, b. 
Decennalia, or Decennia, 128, a. 
Decimatio, 128, a. 
Decretum, 128, a ; 2ii, b ; 

Jj6, a. 
Decumae, 1 28, a. 
De^umani, 128, a. 
Decuncis, 128, b. 
Decuriae, j|o, b. 
Decuriones, 100, b ; 166, b. 
Decursoria, joi, b. 
Decussis, 44, a. 
Dedicare, 145, a. 
Dedicatio, 211, b. 
Dediticii, 128, b. 
Deditio, 128, a. 
Deductores, 18, b. 



DrVlNATIO. 

Defratmn, 416^ b. 

Delator, 128, b. 

Delectus, 167, a. 

Delia, 128, b. 

Delpbinae, 87, b. 

Deiphinia, 129, a. 

Delubrum, |66, b. 

Demarcht, 1 29. a. 

Demens, I2j, a. 

Demcnsum, 129. a; 141, a. * 

Dementia, i2j. a. 

Deminutio capitis, 71, a. 

Demiurgi. 129, a. 

DemuB, ijc, a. 

Denarius, 150, a 

aureus, ^j, b. 
Denicales feriae, 190^ b. 
Den8.orDentale. ?f, b; I9i,b. 
Deportati(^ 173, b. 

in iiisulam, 17? , b. 
Deportatus, 17J, b. 
Depositum, J9. b. 
Derogate legem, 225, bi 
Designator, 188, a. 
Desultor, iy>, b. 
Detestatio sacrorum, 105, a 
Deversorium, 77, a. 
Deunx, 44, a. 
Dextans, 44, a. 
Diadema, i|o, b. 
Diaeta,97. b; 14T, b. 
Diaetetae, ijo^ b. 
Dialis fiamen, 183, a. 
Diarlum, 341, a. 
Dicere, ijj. a. 
Dictator, 132, h. 
Didia lex, 23 f, h. 
Diem dicere, 216. a. 
Dies, 1^4, b. 

avUis, IJ4, b. 

comitialea, iJ5, b. 

oomperendinl. 13$, b, 

fasti, 1^5, a; 175, «. 

feriati, 177, b. ^ 

festl, I3S, a. 

intercisi, 13$, tL. 

Naturalis, 134, b. 

nefastl, i J5, a. 

proeliales, 13% b, , 

profestl, ijy, a. ^ 

stati, 1)5, b. 
Diffarreatlo, i}9,b. 
Digituti, 292, a. 
Dimachae. f J5, b. 
Dimensum, 34^, au ^ 

Diminutiu ci^itii*, 71, a. 
Dionysia, I|5. b. 
Diota, 1)7, a. 
Diploma, i J7, a. 
Diptycha, 117, b. 
Diribilores, 107, b. 
Discesfiio, )^, a. 
Disdnctus, 401. b. 
Discipula, 410, b. 
Discus, 13% b. 
Dispensator, b$, a. 
JXversortnm, 77, a. 
Divinatio. U7, b. 

(law term), iJ9,a. 
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DIVIS0UE8. 


FABULA TABERNARIA. 


FIDUCIARIA ACTIO. 


Divisores. i8,b. 


Endromis, 152. b. 


Fabula trabeata. 112. a. 


Dlvortlum, IJ9, a. 


£nsi8,4i, b; 196. A- 


Kabulae Atellanae. 46, b. 


Divus, 29, a. 


Entasis, loi. b ; 152. b. 


Factionee aurigarum, 89, a. 


Dodrans, 44, a. 


Epbebia,i5J, b. 


Falarica, 201, a. 


Dolabella, 1 19, b. 


Kphipplum, 154. ft. 
Ephorl, i54,a. 


Falcidialex, 2i7,b. 


Dolabra. 119, b. 


Falcula, 17^, b. 


Dolium. 140, b; 417, a. 


Epibatae, 15?, a. 


Falsum, i-jj, b. 


Dolo, 140, a. 


Epidemiargi, 129, b. 


Falx. i7i.b. 


Dominium. 14, a ; 140^ a. 


Eplrbedium, }22, a. 


h amilla, 1 74, b ; 194, b ; ^\ b. 


Dominus, 140, a ; 194, b; 318, b. 
fimeiis, 188, a. 


Epiatylium, 155. b. 


Familiae emptor, 174, a. 


Epitaptiium, 189, a. 


Kamosi libelli, 237, b. 


Domitia lex. J24, a. 


Epiihalamium, 250, b ; 252, b. 


Famulus, 174. »• 


Domo. de, 39, b. 


Kpulones. 156, a. 


Fannia lex. 2jf, b. 


Domus, 140, a. 


Epulum Jo vis, I j6, a. 


Fanum. ;66, a. 


Dona, 145. a. 


Equestritf o<'du, 157, b. 


Farreum, 251, a. 


Donarla, 14J, a. 


Equlria, 156, a. 


Fartor, 1 74. a. 


Donatio, 182, b. 


Equltes, xs6, a; )i4.b. 


Fas, 218, a. 


Donativuni, iij, a. 


Eqaitum transvectio, 157, a. 


Fasces, 114, b; 174, a. 


Dormitoria, 14?, a. 


Equaleus, 159, a. 


Fascia, 17$. a; 221, a. 


Do» (Greek), 14?, a. 


Equus October, 289. a. 
Publicos, 156, b. 


Fascinum, 17 s. a. 


(Roman), 14?. b. 


Fasti, 175. a. 


Drachma, 145, b; 405, b. 


Ergastulum, 159, a. 


annales, 1 75, b. 


Draco, m. b. 


Ericius, 1 59, a. 


calendares, 175, b. 


Draconarius, J43, b. 


Esseda, i?9, b. 


Capitolini, 175. b. 


Dncenarii. 146, a ; 217, a. 


Essedarii, 159, b; 195, b. 


dies, 175. a. 


Dncenteslma, 82. a ; 408, a. 


Essedum, 1 5 a b. 


hlstorlci, 17$, b. 


DuIUU lex, 228, b. 


Everriator. 190, b. 


sacri, 175. b. 


Maenia lex. 228, b. 


Evocati, 167, b. 


Farttiglnm, 175, b. 


Dulclarii. 297. b. 


Eurlpus, 22, a ; 408, b. 


Fata Siby Ulna, ?42, b. 


Duodedm scripta, 221, a. 


Exauctorati, 170, b. 


Fauces, 88, a; 141, a. 


Duplarii. 146, a. 


Exaaguratio, 160^ b. 


Favete Unguis, ij8, h. 


Daplicarii, 146, a. 


Exceptio, 5, b; io8, a. 


Fax, 176, a. 


Duplicatlo. 6, a. 


Exceptor»-s, 272, a. 


Febrnare, 244. a. 


Dopondium, 292, a. 


Excublae, ^$, b. 


Februarius, 67, a ; 244, a. 


Dupondlus, 44, a. 


Excubitores, 160, b. 


Februiun. 244. a. 


Da8si8,44.a. 
Dnimivirl, loi. a; 146, a. 


Exedra, 141, a; 160. b. 


Februus. 244, a. 


Exercitor navls, 160, b. 


Feclales, 178, a. 


juri dlcuiido, 100, b. 


Exercitoria actio. if.o. b. 


Femlnalia, 176, a. 


navales, 146, a. 


Exercitas, 163, b. 


Fenestra, 144. b. 




Exodia, 171, a. 


Fenus, 176, a. 


qulnquennaleu, 146, b. 


Exostra, 171, b. 


nauticum, 176, b. 


saeri, 146, b. 


ExpeditUB, 170, a; 171, b. 


Feralla, 191, a. 


sacrorum, 146, b. 


Exploratores. 147, a. 


Ferculum, 97. a; 177, a. 




Exttequiae, 188, a. 


Ferentarii, 168, b. 




Exsillum, 172, a. 


Feretrum, 188, a. 




libenim, I7J, b. 


Feriae, 177, b. 


E. 


Exsul, i73,a. 


aestivae, 177. b. 


Exta, J25,a. 


concept! vac, or conceptae, 




Extisplces, 199, b. 


177. b. 


Ecoleas, 159. a. 


Extisplcium, 199, b. 


denicales, 190, b. 


Kdere actionem, 5, b. 


Extranei beredes, 20J, b. 


imperatlvae, 177, b. 


Edxtnm, i4«. a. 


Extraordinarii, 167, a ; 3^6, a. 


Latinae, 1 77, b. 


novum, 148, a. 


Exverrae, 190. b. 


publicae, 177, b. 


perpetuum, 148. a. 


Exverriator, 190, b. 


stativae. 177, b. 


repeDtinum, 148, a. 


Exuviae, 348, a. 


stultorum. 182, a. 


tralatitium, 148, b. 




vindemlales, 177, b. 


vetus, 148, a. 




Ferre legem, 225. b. 


EdltltU, 216, a. 




Fescennina. n8, a. 


Editor, 194, b. 


P. 


Festi dies, i ;5, a. 


Elaeothesium. 56. a. 


Festuca, 248, a. 


Electrum, 149, b. 




Fetiales, 1-/8. a. 


Eleuslnia, 149, b. 


Fabla lex, 297. b. 


Fibula, 178, b. • 


Ellychnium. 241, b. 


Fablani, 244, a. 


Fictile, Ti,a; n8,b. 


Emancipatio, 151. b. 


Fabii. 244, a. 


FidelcommiBsarii praetores. 


Emblema, 152, a. 


Fabrl. i7J,b 


io8,b. 


Emeriti. H2, a; 167, b. 


Fabula palliata. 112, a. 


Fldeicommlssum, 179, a. 


Emissarium. 192, a. 


praetextaia, 112, a. 


Fides, 245, a. 


Emporium, 152, b. 


togata, 1 12, a. 


Fiducia, 179. a. 


EQcaosiica* 299. a. 


taberoaria, 112, a. 


FiduciarlaacUo, i79,a. 
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FignliiiA $n, 178, b. 
Flgoliu. 178. t>. 
PlIUfdmUlM. 286. a. 
FiUasfiunlUafl. 186^ a. 
Filnm, 191. b. 
Fiscos. II, b; I79><^ 
Flstaca, 144. b. 
KtstQcatio, 412, b. 
Fbtaia. i59. a. 
FUbelliferae. 179. b. 
FUbeilam, 179. b. 
Flagellam. 179, b. 
FUgnun, 179, b. 
Flamen, 180, a. 

DiaUa,i8o,a. 

MMTtiallB, 180. a. 

Qolrioalls, 180, a. 

Pomonalto, 183. a. 
Flaminia lex, 2 29, a. 
FUminica, 180. b. 
Flammenm, 252, a. 
Flavia agraria lex, 219. a. 
Flexumines, 157, a. 
Floralia, 180, b. 
Focale, 180, b. 
Focultu, 149, a; 180, b. 
Focus, 180, b. 

Foederatae dvitates, i8x, a. 
Foederati, 181, a. 
Foedus. 181, a; 346^ b. 
Foenus, 176, a. 

nauticutn. 176, b. 
Follii, 181, b; 296, b. 
Fona, 181. a. 
Fores, 88, a ; 142. b. 
Fori, 87, a ; 265, b. 
Foris, 215, a. 
Forma. 178, b. 
Fonnido. jio, b. 
Formula, $, b ; J46, a. 
Fomacalja, 182, a. 
Fornax, 182, a. 
Fornix, |6, a ; 187, a. • 
Foro cedere. or abire, 39, b. 

mergi, 39, b. 
Foruli, 87, a. 

Forum, 74, b; 117, a ; 190, a. 
Fossa, 14, b; 75, a. 
Fromea, 201, a. 
Fratres arvales, 4J, a. 
Frenum, 182, a. 
Frigidarium, 56, a. 
Frltillus, 182, b. 
Frontale, 24, a. 
Fructuaria res, 406, a. 
Fructuarlus, 406. a. 
Frumentariae leges, x82, b. 
Frumentarii, i8i, b. 
Fucus, i8j, b. 
Fugalata, 171. b. 

libera, 17), b. 
Fugalia, 318. b. 
Fugitivarii, {39, b. 
Fugitivus.339. b. 
Fulcra. 222, a. 
Fulio, 184, a. 
FuUunica, 184, a. 
FuUonlcam, 184, a. 
Fulloniura, 184, a. 



IIABMOSTAE. 

Fumarium, 419, b. 
Funalis equu><, 1 24. b. 
FnnambuiuB. 184, b; 328, b. 
Fnuda. 184. b; )io,h. 
Funditores, 184, b. 
Fuues, 222, a; 267, b. 
Fun'u, 184, b. 

indictivnm. 188, a. 

plebeiam, 188, a. 

publicum, 188, a. 

tadtnm, 188, a. 

transUtitium. 188, a. 
Furca, 191. a. 
Furclfer, 191, a. 
Fnria, or Fusia Caninia lex. 

229, a. 
Fnrlosns, 123, a. 
Fuscina, 191, b. 
Fustuarium, 191, b. 
Fnsns, 191. b. 



0. 

Gablnia lex, 229, b ; 2?6, a. 
Gabinus cinctus, 380, a. 
Gaesum. 192, a. 
Galea, 41, b; 192, b. 
Galenis. -urn, 104. a; 19?, a. 
Galli, 193, a; 195, b. 
Ganea. 77, a. 
Gausapa, 193, a. 
Gausape, 19?, a. 
Gausapom, 19 1, a. 
Geminae front^ 238, a. 
Gener, i {, a. 
Genetbliad, 4$, b. 
Genitura, 46, a. 
Gens, 19), a. 
GtentUitia sacra, 191, b. 
Germani. 98, a. 
Gerrae, 194, a. 
Gladiatores, 194. a. 
Gladiator! urn, 194. b. 
Gladius. 41. b ; 196, a. 
Glandes. 184. b. 
Glomus, 191, b. 
Glos. 13, b. 
Gomi^i, 413, a. 
Gradu8,2i, b; 182, b. 
Graecostasis, 196, a. 
Graphiarium, 354, a. 
Gregorianus codex, 95, a. 
Gremium, 41 1, b. 
Gubemaculum, 16$, b. 
Gubemator. 266, a. 
Giistatio, 96, b. 
Guttus, 17, b ; 56, b. 
Gymnasium, 197, a. 



Haeres, 203, a. 
Halteres, 198, b. 
Harmamaxa, 199, a. 
Harmostae, 199, a. 



JAKC7A. 

Harpago, 199, a. 
Harpastom, 297, a. 
Haruspices, 199, b. 
HanupicinaaTf, I38,a; 199, b. 
Hamspicium, 138, a. i 

Hasta, 41, b ; 82, a ; 199, b. 

oeliboriis 201, a. 

pura, 201, a. 

vendere sub, 48, a. 
Hastarium, 201, a. 
Hastati, 165, a ; 168. b. ' 

Helepolis, 201, b. 
Heliocaminus, 14$, a. 
Hellanodicae, 201, b 
Hellenotamlae, 201, b. 
Helotes. 201, b. 
Hemina, 120, b; 202, h, 
Herai>a, 202, b. 
Hereditati, 20?, b. 
Herediam, 217, a. 
Heres (GreekX 203. a. 

(Roman), 203, a. 
Hermae, 204, a. 
Hermaea, 204, a. 
Hermannbis, 204, b. 
Hermares, 204, b. 
Hermatbena, 204, b. 
Hermeracles, 204, b. ^ 

Hermogenianns codex, 9). a. 
Hermuli, 88, a: 204, a. 
Hexaphoron, 221, b. 
Hexeres, 262, a. 
Hieronica lex, 229, b. 
Hieronicae, 47, a. ' 

Hilaria, 20$, a. 
Hlppodromns, 205, a. 
Hlster, 2o?, b. 
Histrio, 188, a; 205, b. 
Honorarii, 116, b. 
Honorarium, 8, b. 
Honores, 206, b. 
Hoplomachi, 19$, b. 
Hora, 115, a. 

Hordearium aes, 12, b ; 156^ b, 
Horoiogium, 2c6, b. < 

Horreum, 207, b ; 417, a. 
Hortator, 105, b. 
Hortensia lex, 229, b ; 300. b. 
Hortus, 207, b. 
Huspes, 209, a. 

Hospitiuni, 208, a. ^ 

Hostia, 334, b. 
Hostia ambarvalis. 43, b. 
Hostiii, 208, a. 
Humare, 189, b. 

Hyacintbia, 209, b. ^ 

Hydraulis, 210, a. 
Uypdethrae, 102, a. 
Hypocaustum, 56, a. 
Uypogeum, 186, a. 



J 



I, J. 

Jacnlatores, 201, a. 
Jaculum, 209, b; 320, b. 
Janitor, 142. b; 21$, a. 
Jauua, 142, b; 214. b. 
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JANUABIUS. 

Janiiarios, 67. a. . 
Icouicae statuae, 15I1 &- 
Idus, 67, a. 
Jentacalum, 96, a. 
Ignomiaia, 80, a ; 212, a. 
Ilicet, 189, a. 
Imagines, 210, b ; 270. a. 
Ixnmunitas, 210. b. 
Ixnperativae feriae, 177, b. 
Imperator, 211, a. 
Imperimn, 21 1, a. 
Implavium, 141, b. 
Impubes, 211, a. 
In bonis, $9. b. 
loauguratio, 2ii> b. 

regis, J 21, a. 
Inauris, 211, b. 
Incendium, 211, b. 
lacensus, 71, b ; 79, b. 
Inceramenta navium, 295, a. 
Incestam, -ns, 212. a. 
lacuoabnla. 212, a. 
Index. 218, b. 
Indnere, 19, a. 
indnmentom, i59i a; 401, b. 
Indosiom, 401, b. 
iDdutns, 19, a; 40X, b. 
lofamta, 212, a. 
Infans, 2x2, b. 
Infantia, 212, b. 
Inferiae, 191. a. 
InfUla, 212. b. 
Infundibulum, 256, a. 
Ingenui, 212, b. 
Injaria, 212, b. 
Iqjiiriarum actio, 215, a. 
Inliciuni, 106, b. 
Inqailiniis, 17J. «• 
Insigne, 26}, b. 
Instita, 2T|, a; 222, a. 
Insula, 21}, a. 
IntenUo, %, b. 
Interoessio, 21?, a. 
Intercisl dies, iH>a. 
Interdictio aquae et ignis, 

17J. a- 
Interdictnm, 21 j, a. 

prohibitorlum, 21}, a. 

restitntorinm, 21 j, a. 
Interpres, 18, b; {9. b; 21 f, b. 
Interregnum, 214, a. 
lnterrex,2i}, b; 320, b. 
Interula, 401, b. 
Iselastid Indi. 47, a. 
Iter, J02, b. 
Iterate, ;2, b. 
Jubere, jjd, a. 
Judex, 215, a. 
Jndiceseditl 216, a. 

edititii, 216, a. 
Judicium, 21 9. a. 

album, 216, b. 

popuU. 215, b; 216, a. 

privatum, 219, b. 

publicum, 215, b. 
Jugerum, 217, a. 
Jugnm. 217, a; 2^9, a; 364,8. 
Jngumentum, 215, a. 
Juliae legei^ 229, b. 



JUVENALIA. 

Julia lex de civitate, 181, b; 
219, b. 

de foeiiore, 2?o, a. 

Jiidiciaria, 216, b. 

de liberis legatlonibus, 224, a. 

majestariii, 247, a. 

rounicipalla, 2|o, a. 

et Papia Poppaea, 2 jo, a. 

pcculatus, 2io, b. 

et Plautia, 230, b. 

de provlnciis. ji2, b. 

repeiundarum, 3i9> b. 

de sacerdotiis, 324. a. 

de sacrilegls, 230, b. 

sumptuaria, 2 }6, a. 

tbeatralls, 230, b. 

et Titia, 230, b. 

de vi publica et pri vata, 2 1 2, a. 

viceslmaria, 414, b. 
Julius, 67, b. 
Junea. or Jmiia, Norbana lex. 

no, b. 
Jutiia lex repeiundarum, 319, a. 
Juniores. 105, b. 
Junius, 66, a. 
Jure, actio in, 5, b. 

adcrescendi, 204, a. 

agere, 5, a. 
Jure cesslo, in. 7, b ; 60, a. 
Jureconsnlti, 217, b. 
Juris auctores, 217, b. 
Jurisconsult!. 217, b. 
Jurisdictio, 117, a; 218, a. 
Jurlsperiti, 217, b. 
Jurisprudentes, 217, b. 
Jus. 218, a. 

annul! aurei, 25, b. 

annulorum, 25, b. 

applicationis, 171, a. 

augurium, or augurum, 52, b. 

Censurae. 79, a. 

civile, 218, a. 

civile Papirianum, or Papl- 
sianum, 233, b. 

dvitatis, 92, a. 

commercii, 92, a. 

connubii, 92. a. 

edicendi, 9. a ; 148, a. 

exdulaudi, 173, a. 

fetiale, 219, a. 

honorum, 92, a. 

Latil, 92, a ; 220, b. 

liberorum, 230, b. 

PoDtificium, 218, a ; 304, a. 

postliminii, job, a. 

privatum, 92, a. 

publice epulandi, 337, a. 

publicum, 92, a. 

Quiritium, 79, b; 218, a. 

senatus, 333, b. 

suffraglorum, 92, a. 

vocatio, in, 5, a. 
Juejurandum, iiF, a. 

Judiciale, 219, a. 
Justa funera, 188, a. 
Justinianeus codex, 95, a. 
Justitium, 191, a; 219, a. 
Juvenalia, or Juvenales ludi, 
219, b. 



LEMUBALIA. 



Labanim, 144, a. 
Labrum, 56, a. 
Labyrinthus, 219, b. 
Lacema, 219, b. 
Lactniae, 220, a. 
Laoonicum, 56, a. 
Lacunar, 144, b. 
Lacus, 182, a; 416, b. 
Laena, 220, a. 
Laesa mi^t^tas, 246} b. 
Lancea, 200, a. 
Lances, 239, a. 
Lanifidum, 36 3i b. 
Lanista, 194, b. 
Larix, 220, D. 
Lapicldinae, 221, a. 
Lapis, 255i b. 

specularis, 144, b. 
Laquear, 144, b. 
Laqneatores, 195, b. 
Laqueus, 220, b. 
Lararium, 220, b. 
Larentalia, 220, b. 
Larentinalia, 220^ b. 
Largltio, 18, b. 
Larva, 291, m. 
Lata fuga, 173, b. 
Later, 220, b. 
Lateraria, 220, b. 
Laticlavius, 92, b. 
Latii jus, 220, b. 
Latinae feriae, 177, b. 
Latiiiitas, 220, b. 
Latinus, 92, a ; 181, a. 
Latium, 220, b. 
Latomiae, 221, a. 
Latrones, 221, a. 
LatruncuU, 221, a. 
Latumiae, 221, a. 
Latua davns, 92, b. 
Lavatiu calda, $6, a. 
Laudatio funebris, 188, b. 
Laurentalia, 220, b. 
Lautomiae, 221, a. 
Lautnmlae, 221, a. 
LecUca, 221, a. 
Lecticarii, 221, b. 
Lectistemium, 221, b. 
Lectus, 222, a. 

funebris, 188, a. 
Legatio libera, 224, a. 
Legatum, 222, b. 
Legatos, 222, b; 313, a. 
Leges, 225, a. 

censoriae, 81, a. 

centuriatae, 79. a ; 225, a 

curtatae, 225, a. 

Juliae, 226, a. 
Legio, 164, a; 170, b. 
Legis actiones, 9, a. 
Legitima hereditas, 203, b. 
Legitimae actiones, 5, a. 
Lembus, 224, b. 
Lemniscus, 224, b. 
Lemuralla, 224, b. 
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LEMURIA. 

LemnriA, 224, b. 
Leiuea, IH. b. 
LerU, 402, a. 
Leflfos, 188, «. 
Levir, i|,b. 
Lex, 225, a; 229, a. 

Adila, 226. a. 

AcUia Calparnia, 18, h. 

Aebatia, 226, a. 

AeKa, 226, a. 

Aella Sentia, 226, a. 

Aemllia, 226. a. 

Aemilia,de opn!>oribiis,226,a. 

Aemilia Baebia, 228, a. 

Aemllia Lepidi. 2)f, b. 

Aemilia Scauri, 248, b. 

agrarla. 14, b ; 226, a. 

amUtas, 18, b. 

Ampia, 226, b. 

amialis, or Villia, 226, b; 

H4.a- 
amina, 148, b. 
Antia, 216, a. 
Antonia, 226, b. 
Apnleia, 226, b. 
Apoleia agraria, 226, b. 
Apulela flramentaria, 226, b. 
Apoleia miO^^^^ 247* ^- 
Ateruia Tarpeia, 226, b. 
Atia de sacerdotUs. 226, b. 
AdUa. 226, b. 
Atilia Marcia, 226, b. 
Atinia, 226, b. 
Aufldia, 18, b. 
Aurelia, 226, b. 
Aurelia Tribunida. 226, b. 
Baebia, 227, a. 
Baebia Aemilia, 228, a. 
Caecllia de Censoribus, or 

Gensoria, 227, a. 
Gaedlia de VectigaUboa, 

227, a. 
Caecllia Didia, 227, a. 
Calparnia de ambitu, 18, b. 
Calpumia de repetimdis, 

119, a. 
Campana, 215, a. 
Canoleia, 227, a. 
Cassia, 227. a. 
Cassia agraria, 227, a. 
Cassia tabellaria, 2)6, a. 
Cassia Terentia finunentaria, 

227, Ifc 
Centuriata, 79, a. 
Cincia, 227, b. 
Claadia, 227. b. 
Claudia de Soiatorlbiis, 

227, b. 
Clodiae, 18 1, a; 22n,b. 
Coelia or Caella, 2} 6, a. 
I^ex Cornelia— 
agraria, 228, a. 
de dvitate, 228, a. 
de falsis, 17 J, b. 
frunientaria, 181, a. 
deii^uriis, 212, b. 
*)udiciaria, 216. b. 
de magistratibos, 228, a. 
miOtttatis, 247, a. 



LEX MAJESTATIS. 

Lex Cornelia— 
de noTis tabellis, 228, a. 
nommaria, 228, a. 
de parricidio, 228, a. 
de proscriptione et pro- 

scripUs, ;ii, b. 
de repetnndis, 119, a. 
de saoerdotiis, )24,a. 
de sicariis et veneficis, 212, a; 

228, a. 
smnptuaria, 2? f . b. 
testamentaria, X7l>b; 228, a. 
tribnnicla, 228, a. 
nndaria, 228, a. 

Baebia, 18, b ; 228, a. 
Caecllia, 18}, a. 
et Caedlia, 228, a. 
Lex Curiata de imperio, 49, a ; 

104, b; 233, h. 
Curiata de adoptione, 7, b. 
Decemviralis, 228. b. 
Deda de duumviris nava- 

libus, 228, b. 
Didia. 2J5, b. 

Domitia de sacerdotlis, 124, a. 
Doilia. 228, b. 
Duilia maenia, 228, b. 
Duodedm Tabularum, 228, b. 
Fabia de plagio, 297, b. 
Fabia de numero sectatorum, 

229. a. 
Falddia,2i7,b. 
Fannia, 233, b. 
Flamlnla, 229, a. 
Flavia agraria, 229, a. 
frumentariae, 182, b; 229, a. 
Fnfla dh relgione, 229, a. 
Fufla Judidari<i, 217, a. 
Furia or Fusia Caniiiio, 229, a. 
Furia or Fusia testamentaria, 

229, a. 
Oablnia tabellaria, 229, b; 

2)6, a. 
Gellia Cornelia, 229, b. 
Genuda, 229, b. 
Hieronica, 229, b. 
Hortensia de plebisdtis, 

229, b ; joc, b. 
Idlia, 229, b. 
Julia de adulteriis, 8, a. 
Jnlia de ambitu, 18, b. 
Jnliae, 229, b. 
Junia de peregrinis, 210, b. 
Junia Lidnia, 211, a. 
Junia Norbana, 2jo,b. 
Junia repetundarum, )I9, a. 
Laetor1a,2)o, b. 
Lidnia de soduUtiis, 19, a. 
Lidnia de ludis Apollinari- 

bus, 2?x, a. 
Lidnia Junia, 2 ti, a. 
Lidnia Mucia de dvibus re- 

gundis, 2? I, a. 
Lidnia sumptuaria, 2)9, a. 
Lidniae rogatioues, 231, a. 
Li viae, 2?i, a. 
Lutatia de vi, 2)i, b. 
Maenia, 231, b. 
mtvjestatis, 246, b. 



LEX B060IA. 

Lex Mamtlia de Jugurtbae 

Fautoribus, 2}i, b. 
Mamilia fininm regimdaniin, 

211, b. 
mancipii, 247, b. 
Manilla, 231, b. 
Manila de vicestma, 2jx, b. 
Marda, 2{i, b. 
Maria, 2{i,b. 

Memmia, or Bemmia, 69, a. 
Mensia, 231, b. 
Minucia, 231, b. 
Nervae Agraria, 2?i, h. 
Octavia, 182, b; 2ji, bi 
C^lnia, 2i2, a. 
Oppia, 2)5, b. 
Ordiia, 2)5, b. 
Ovinia, 2 {2, a. 
Papia de peregrinis, 2J2, au 
Papia Poi^)aea, 2 )o, a. 
Papiria, or Julia Papiria de 

mulctarum aestimatiaiM; 

2)2, a. 
Papiria, 2)2, a. 
Pi^lria Plautia, 2)2, a. 
P4>iria Poetelia, 2)2, a. 
Papiria tabellaria, 2ji6i, a. 
Pedia, 2)2, a. 
Peducaea, 2)2, a. 
Pesnlania, 2)2. a. 
Petrda, 2)2, a. 
Petronia, 2J2, b. 
Pinaria, 2)2, b. 
Plaetoria, 122, b. 
Plautia, or Plotia de vi, 

2)1, b. 
Plaatia, or Plotia Judidaria. 

2)2, b. 
Plautia Papiria, 2)2, a. 
Poetelia, 2)2, b. 
Poetelia Papiria, 2)2, b. 
Pompeia, 2j2, b. 
Pompeia de ambitu, 217, a. 
Pompeia de dvitaie, 212, b. 
Pompeia de imperio Oftenrl 

pror«>gando, 2)2, b. 
Pompeia judiclaria, 217, b. 
Pompeia de Jure magistra- 

tuum, 2)2, b. 
Pompeia de parriddils, 285, b. 
Pompda tribunitia, 2)2, b. 
Pompeia de vi, 212, a; 2j2,h. 
Pompeiae, 2)2, b. 
Popilia, 2 12, a. 
Pordae de caplte ciTium, 

2)2, b. 
Porda de provlDcUs, 232, b. 
Publlcia, 2)2, b. 
Publilia, 2)2, b. 
PubUliae, 233, a. 
Pupia, 2)), a. 
Quina vicemaria, 122, b. 
Quintia, 2)), a. 
regia, 233, a. 
regiae, 21), b. 
Remmia, 69, a. 
repetundarum, 119, a. 
Rhodia, 2)), b. 
Roscia theatralis, 233, U 
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LEX RUBRIA. 


LYRA. 


MEMMIA LEX. 


Lex Rubria, 2J4, a. 


Librariuro, 48, a. 




Rapillae,2?4, a. 


Librarla tabtrna, 58, b. 




sacratae, 2J4, a. 


Libraril, 58, b; 2J9, a. 


M. 


Saenla de patriclomm nu- 


I.ibrator, 219, a. 


mero augendo, 254, a. 


Ltbripens, 247, b. 




Satnra, 226, a. 


l.ibuma, 2J9, a; 262, b. 


Maoerla, 257, a. 


Scantinla, 2J4, a. 


Libumica, 2J9, a: 262, b. 


Maculae, 319, b. 


Scribonia, 2^4, a. 


Uceri, 48, b. 
Llcia,364,b. 


Maenia lex, 231, b. 


Scribonia vlaria, 2J4. a. 




Sempronia de foenore, 2 14, b. 


Liclatorum, 164, b. 


Magadl8,24i.b: 


Semproniae, 2J4, a. 


Licinia lex de sodaUtiis, 19. a. 


Magister, 246, a. 


Servilia agraria, 2?5, a. 


Junfalex, 2?i, a. 


admissionum, 6, b. 


Servilia Olaoda de dvitate, 


Mucialex, 2}i,a. 


auctionis, 48, b. 


ii9.a 


lex sumptuaria, 2}f, b. 


equltum,ii4,b. 
populi, 137, 0. 


Servilia Glaucia de repetun- 


Lldniae rogationes, 2ji, a. 


dis, ii9, a. 


Lidtari, 48. b. 


sodetatis. 246, a. 


Serviliajadldaria,2i5.a. 


Lictor, 219, b. 


Magistratus, 246, b. 


Silia, 215, *. 


"Ligula, 2J9, b. 


Maius. 66, a. 


Silvanl et Carbonis, 92, a. 


Limen,2i«,a. 


Majesta8.246.b. 


Sulpicia Sempronia, 2?5. a- 


Linteones, j6|, b. 


M«^Jore8,2i2, b; 246, b. 


Sulpiciae, 2^5, &• 


Linter,2?9,b. 


Malleolus, 247, a. 


Smnptoiuiae, 2}9, a. 


Unieum, i7,b; 222, b. 


Mains, 266. a. 


Tabellariae. 236, a. 


Lioum, j6o, b. 


Malus oculus, 175, a. 


Tarpela Atemla, 226, b. 


Ltrare, 32, b. 


Mamiliatex,23i, b. 


Terentia Cassia, 18 1, a. 


LIterae, 360, a. 


Mancepe, 81, a; 247, a. 


Tereniilla, 2j6,b. 


Lithostrotmn, 144, b. 


Mandpatio. 247. b. 


Testamentariae, 2|6, b. 


Lituus, 240, a. 


Mancipi res, 247. h. 


Thoria,2?6,b. 


Llxae, 68, b. 


Mancipium, 247, b. 


Tltla. 2i6, b. 


Locatio, 80, b. 


Mandatum, 247, b. 


Titia de alea, 17, a. 


Loculus, 32, b; 188, b. 


Mangones, 339. b. 


Tltia de tutoribus, 230, b. 


Locuples, 240, b. 


Manilia lex, 231, b. 


Trebonia, 236, b. 


Locus liberatus et efiFatus, 366, a. 


Manipulares, 168, a. 


Trebonia de provinciis con- 


Lodix, 240, b. 


Maaipularii, 168, a. 


sularibiis, 2j6, b. 


Loglstae, 160^ b. 


Manlpulus, 165, a; 168. a ; 


Tribunicia.2jj,a; 2}6,b. 


LorIca,4i,a; 240, b. 


, 341, a. 


Tullia de ambitn. 18, b. 


Lucar, 206, a. 


Manila lex, 231, b. 


Tallia de legaUone libera. 


Lucereuces, 286, b. 


Mansio, 247, b. 


224, a. 


Luceres, 286, b. 




Valeria, 2}^, a. 


l^ucema, 241, b. 


Mansiones, 248, a. 


Valeriae,2;6,b. 


Lucta. 242, a. 


Manubiae, 306, b; 348,*. 


Valeriae et Horatiae, 29, b; 


Luctatio, 242, a. 


Manum, conventio in, 251, a. 


2J7. a. 


Ludi, 242. a. 


Manumissio, 248, a. 


Varia, 247, a. 


Apollinares, 242, a. 


Manus ferrea, 199, b. 


Vatinia de provinciis, 2^7, a. 


Augustales, 52, b. 


Mappa. 97, b. 


Vatinla de colonis, 2^7, a. 


Capltolinl, 242, b. 


Mardalex, 23i,b. 


Vatinia de rc;)ectione Jndi- 


Circenaes, F9, a; 242, a. 


Margines, 412, b. 


cum, 2J7, a. 


compitalitii, 112, b. 


Maria lex, 231, b. 


de vi, 420. a. 


Florales, 180, b. 




viarla, 231, a. 


fonebres, 191, b ; 242, b. 


Martians flameu. 180, a. 


vioeslmaria, 414. b. 


liberales, 1 37, a. 
magni, 242, b. 


Martins, 66, a. 


VilUa annall.s 226, b. 


Materfamillas, 251, a. 


Vi8ellia,2i7,a. 


Megalenses, 25 1, b. 


Matbematici, 45* b. 


Voconia, 2^7, b. 


Oscl, 46. b. 


Mathesis, 45, b. 


LlbaUo, J25, b. 


plebell, 242, b. 
RomanI, 242, b. 


Matralia, 249, a. 


Libella, 90, a ; 217, b. 


Matrimonium, 249, b. 


LibeUns, 194, b; 2^7, b. 


8a«>culares. 242, b. 


Matrona, 251, a. 


Liber, 2j8,^ 


scenid, 2c6, a; 242, a. 


Matronales feriae, 249, b. 


Libera fuga, i7J,b. 


Tarentliii, 242, b. 


Matronalia, 249, b. 


Liberates ludl, 1J7, a. 


Taurii, 242, b. 


Matura, 201, a. 


Liberalia, IJ7, a. 


Ludus, 194, b. 


Mausoleum, 190, a; 253. a. 


Liberalis causa, 45, a. 


Trojae, 90, a. 


Mediastlni, 253, a; 340, b. 


manus, 45, a. 


Lupanar, 77, a. 


Medicamina, 418, a. 


LiberaUtas, iB, b. 


Lupatura, 182, b. 


Medinanus, 253. a. 


Libert, 2? 8, b. 


Lupercalla, 243, b. 
Luperci,243,b; 244, b. 


Medlx tuticus, 253, b. 


Libertu8,2?8,b. 


Megalenses ludi, 253, b. 


Libertinus, 217, b; 2j8, b. 


Lupus ferreus, 2^4, a. 


Megalensia, 253, b. 


Llbitinarii, 18% b. 


Lustratio, 4?, b; 244, a. 


Megalesla, 2?3, b. 


Libra, 239, a. 


Lustrum, 66, a ; 244, b. 


Membrana, 238, b. 


or as, 2 J9, a. 


Lyra, 245, a. 


Memmia lex, 69, a. 
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MENSA. 

Mensa, 2$h^ 

de, 19, b. 
Mensae baiptaram, per, 19, b. 
Mensam per. 59, b. 
Menaarii, 294, a. 
Mensularit. 254. a. 
llensia lex. iji, b. 
M ensiri, 66, a. 
MeDstrQom. 341, a. 
M eroedonlQs, 66, b. 
MeridianI, 195, b. 
Merldiea, 134, b> 
Metae, 87, a. 
MeUUuQi, 2f4, a. 
Metator, ij, b. 
Metretes, ij, b; 2$f . b. 
Mille passuuiD, 255. b. 
MilUare, 2f $, b. 
MilUariom, 2yf, b. 

aareuiD, 295, b. 
Mimas, 2f 9, b. 
Minorea, I2}. a; 246, b. 
Mlnuda lex, 2ji, b. 
Minutio capitis, 71, a. 
Minnillonei<, 195, b. 
Missio, 167, b; 19$, a. 

causarla, 167, b. 

bonesta, 167, b. 

ignominioea, 167, b. 
Misaus, 90, a. 

aerarlos, 90, a. 
Mitra, 104, a; 256, a. 
Modiolus, 124, a. 
Modios, 256, a. 
Moeula, 257, a. 
Mola, 2^6, a. 

aquaria, 256, a. 

aainaria, 256, a. 

inanuaria, 256. a. 

trasatilii<, 256, a. 

versatilis, 256, a. 

salsa, J25, a. 
Monarchia, 256, b. 
Monaulos, {76, b. 
Moneris, 261, a. 
M<meta, 256, b. 
Monetales triumviri, 256, b. 
Monile, 2(6, b. 
MoDstnim. jio, b. 
MoDumentum, 190, a. 
Morator, 89, b. 
Morbus comitialis, 108, a. 
Mortarium, 251, a. 
Morum cura, or praefectnra, 

79, a. 
Mos, 251, b. 
Motio e senatu, 80^ b. 

e trlbu, 80, b. 
MuUeus, 65, b. 
Mulsa, 418, b. 
Mulsum, 41 8. a. 
Mnnerator, 194, b. 
Municeps, 100, b. 
Municipes, 100, b 
Municlpiimi, 100, b. 
Munus, 194. b; 206, b. 
Muralis corona, 118, b. 
Mnrtes, 411, a. 
Murrea vasa, 257, a. 



Mnrrbina vasa, 257, a. 
Murus, 257> a. 
Musculus, 258, b. 
Museum, 258, b. 
Musica muia, 281, a. 
Musivum opus, 144, b ; 296, a. 
Mustum, 416, b. 
Mysterfa, 258, b. 



N. 

Nacoa, 184. a. 
Naenia, 188, a. 
Nartliecia. 405, b. 
Natotio. 56. a. 
Natatorium, 56, a. 
Nationes, 170, b. 
Navales Socil, 171, a. 
Navalis corona, 118, b. 
Navarchus, 259, a. 
Navis, 259, b. 

aperta, 261, b. 
Naumachia, 268, a. 
Naumacbiarii, 268, a. 
Necessarii heredes, 20 {, b. 
Nefasti dies, i)«, a, 
N^?otiatores, 269, a. 
Nenia, 188, a. 
Neptunalia, 269, b. 
Nexum, 269, b. 
Nexus, 269, b. 
Nobiles, 270, a. 
Nobilitas, 270, a. 
Nomen, 270, b. 

expedire, or expnngere, 19. b. 

Latinum« 345, b. 

fQreelc), 270, b. 

(Roman), 270, b. 
Nomenclatur, 18. b. 
Nonae^ 66, a. 
Nota, 272, a. 

censoria, 80, a. 
Notarii, 272, a. 
Notatio censoria, 80, a. 
Novale, J2, b. 
Novare, J2. b. 
November, 66, a. 
Novendlale, 190, b; 272, b. 
Noverca, ij, b. 
Novi homines, 270, a. 
Novitas, 270, a. 
Nucleus, 412, b. 
Nudus, 272, b. 
Numeratio, j^, a. 
Numeri, 168, a. 
Nummularii, 254, a. 
Numnlarii, 2 $4, a. 
Nummus, or Numus, 341, a. 

aureus, %3, b. 
Nuncupatio, J69, a. 
Nundinae, 66, a ; 272, b. 
Nundinum, 27J, a. 
Nuntiatio, 51, a. 
Nuptiae, 249, b. 
Nurus, 13, a. 



0. 

Obioes, 21 ;, a. 
Obnuntiatio, 51, a. 
Obolus, 145, a; 405. b. 
Obrogare legem, 225. b. 
Obsidionalis corona, 1 18, a. 
Obsonium, 276, b. 
Occatio, J2, b. 
Ocrea,4i,a; 27 j, a. 
Octavae, 408. a. 
Octavia lex, 182, b; 2)i, b. 
October, 66, a. 

equus. 280, a. 
Octophon>n, 221, b. 
Odeom, 27 i, a. 
Oecus, 14}, a. 
Oenomelum, 418, a. 
Offlcium admissionis, 6, b. 
Offringere, J2, b. 
Oguinia lex, 2J2, a. 
Olea, 27J, b. 
Oleagina corona, 118. b. 
Oleum, 27J. b. 
Oliva, 2^h b. 
Olla, 190, b ; 27i, b. 
Oiympia, 274, a. 
Onager, 381. a. 

Onerariae naves, 117, b : 262, a. 
Onyx, alatKister, 16, b. 
Opalia, 276, b ; 3Jo, a. 
Opifera, 267, b. 
Opima spolia, ^48, a. 
0ppialex,2}$, b. 
Oppidum, 87> b. 
Opsonator, 276, b. 
Opsonium, 276, b. 
Optio, 166, b. 
Optimates, 270, b. 
Opus incertum, 258, a. 
Oraculum, 276. b. 
Orarium, 277, b. 
Oratio, 7, b. 
Orator, 277,!). 
Orbis, 178, b. 
Orca, J45. a. 
Orchestra, J71, b. 
Orchia lex, 2j$, b. 
Orcinus senator, i?j, a. 
Ordinarii servi, 340, b. 
Ordinum ductores, i65, b; 

168, b; 169, a. 
Ordo, 100, b; 165, b; 168, a; 
278, a. 

decurionum, xoo, b. 

equestris, 157, b. 

senatoriun, 333, b. 
Oreae, i82,b. 
Oricbalcnm, 278, a. 
Omamenta triumphalia, 199, a. 
Omatrix, loj, b. 
Osdnes, 50, a. 
Oscilium, 278, a. 
Ostentum, jio, b. 
^iarium, 278, bw 
OBtlarius, 142, b. 
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OSTIUM. 

Ostium, 88. a; 142, b; 214, b. 

Ova, 87, b. 

OvaUs corona, 118, b. 

O vatic, 278, b. 

Ovile, 107, b. 

Ovinia lex, 232, a. 



Paean, 279, a. 

Paedag(^iis^ 279, a. 

Paedagogus, 279, a. 

Paenula, 2';9, a. 

Paganalia, 279, b. 

Pagani, 279, b. 

Pi^^iica, 296, b. 

P*gi. 219. b. 

Pala. 26, a, 

Palaestra, 108, a ; 279, b. 

Palangae, 160, b. 

Palilia, 280, a. 

Palimpsestos, 21 8, a. 

Palla, 280, a. 

Palliata &bala, f 12, a. 

Palliolum, 280, a. 

Pallium, 280, a. 

Palmlpes, 281, a. 

PalmOS, 281, a. 

Paludamentum, 28 1, a. 

Paludatiis, ^95, a. 

Panathenaea, 281, b. 

Pancratiastae, 282, b. 

Pancratlam, 282, b, 

Panegjrris, 28?, a. 

Pantomimos, 28), a. 

Papia lex de per^rinis, 2J2, a. 

Poppaea lex, 2jo, a. 
Pkipiria lex, 212, a. 

Plautlalex. 2?2, a, 

Poetelia lex, 2J2, a. 

tabeliaria lex, 2}6, a. 
Papyrus, 2j8. a. 
Paradisus, 28;, b. 
Parapberaa, 145, b. 
Parasiti, 284, b. 
Parentalid, 191, a. 
Paries, 144, a. 
Parma, 28;, a. 
Parmula, 285, a. 
Parochi, 285, a. 
Paropsis, 285, a. 
Parricida, 285, b. 
Parriddlum, 285, b. 
Partes, 114, b. 
Particulae, J14, b. 
Pascua, 407, a. 

pubiica, jjo, b. 
Pdssum, 417, b. 
Passus, 285, b. 
Patella, 28$, b. 
Pater, 286, b. 

familias, 174, a. 

patratuB, 178, a. 
Patera, 285, b. 
Patibulum, 191, a. 
Patina, 286, a 



PIGNORIS CAPTIO. 

Patres, 286, b. 

oonscripti, Ui, &. 
Patria poiestas, 286, a. 
Patricil, 286, b. 
Pa trim! et ttatrlmi, or Patrl- 

mes et matrimes, 287, b. 
Patrimonium. 174, a. 
Patronomi, 287, b. 
Patronus, 95, b ; 287, b. 
Pavimentum, 144. b ; 412, b. 
Pauperis, actio de, 288, a. 
Pauperies, 283, a. 
Pausarii. J05, b. 
P^ten, 288, a; 364, b. 
Peculator, 2?8, a. 
PecuJatus, 288, a. 
Pecullo, *tio de, H9, b. 
Peculium, 3^9, b. 
Pecunia, 12, a; 40, a; 5}, b. 

vacua, 39, b. 
Pecuniae repetundae, ii8, b. 
Pecus, 288, a. 
Pedarii senatores, JJ4, a. 
Pedisequi. 288, a. 
Peducaea lex, 2J2, a. 
Pedum, 288, a. 
Pegma, 288, b. 
Pegmares. 288. b. 
Pelta, 288, b. 
Penicillus •um, 295, b. 
Pentacosiomedimni, 8f, b; 

J9o,a. 
Pentathli, 289. a. 
Pentathlon. 289, a. 
Peplum, 289, b. 
Pera, 290, a. 

Perduellio, 247, a ; 290, a. 
Perduellionis duumviri, 290^ a. 
Peregriuus, 92, a ; 290. a. 
Perferre legem, 225, b. 
Peripetasmata, 222, b. 
Peri8celi8,29i,a. 
Peristroma, 222. b ; 291, a. 
Peristylium, 102, a ; 141, a. 
Peritiores, 217, b. 
Permutatio, J9, b. 
Pero, 291, a. 
Perscrlptio, }9, b. 
Persona, 291, a. 
Pes, 267, b ; 292, a. 

sestertius, 292, a. 
Pessulus, 2if, a. 
Pesulanla lex, 2|2, a. 
Petasus, 297, a ; 405, a. 
Petauristae, 292, a. 
Petaurum, 292, a. 
Petitor,6, a; i8,b. 
Pctorrltum, 292, a. 
Petreia lex, 232, a. 
Petronia lex, 2J2, b. 
Phalangae, 160^ b. 
Rialdnx, 160, b; 16}, b. 
Phalarica, 201, a. 
Pbalera, 292, a. 
Pharetra, 292, b. 
Pharos, or Pharus, 292, b. 
Phaselus, 293, a. 
Plctura, 293, b. 
Pignoris captio, 334, b. 



PORTA POMPAE. 

Pila, 257, a; 296, a; J43, b. 
Pilanl, 168, b. 
PileaU, 188, a. 
Pilentum, 297, a. 
Pileum, 297, a. 
Pileus, 297, a. 
Pilum, 200, a; 2J7, a. 
Pinacotheca, 143, a. 
Pinaria lex, 232, b. 
Piscina, 30, a ; 3i> a ; 56, a. 
Pistor, 297, b. 
Pistrioum, 257, a. 
Plaetoria lex, 122, b. 
Plagiarius, 297, b. 
Plagium, 297, b. 
Planetaril, 45, b. 
Planipedes, 256, a. 
Plaustrum, or Plostrum, 297, b. 
Plautia, or Plotia lex de vi 
231, b. 

Judiciaria, 232, b. 
Plebeli, 298, a. 

ludi, 242, b. 
Plebes, 298, a. 

Plebiscitum, 225, b; 300, b. 
Plebs, 298, a. 
Plectrum, 246, a. 
Pluteus, 58. a; 222, a; 301. a. 
Pnyx, 146, b. 
Poculum, 301, a. 
Podium, 21, b; 101, b. 
Poena, 301, a. 

Poetelia Papiria lex, 232, b. 
PoUtoctores, 187, b. 
Polus, 206, a. 
Polychromy, 295, b. 
Pomeridianum tempus, 134. b. 
Pomoerium, 301, b. 
Pompa, 301, b. 

Circensis, 89, b. 
Pompeiae leges, 232, b. 
Pons, 107, b ; 302, a. 

Aellus, 302, b. 

Gestius, 302, a. 

Fabridus, 302, b. 

Janiculensis, 302, a. 

Milvlus, 302, b. 

Palatinus, 302, b. 

Sublidus, )02, b. 

suffragiorum, 30?, a. 

Yatlcanus, 302, b. 
PonUfex, 303, a. 
Pontificales libri, 304, a. 
Pontiflces mlnores, 305, a. 
Pontiflcil libri, J04, a. 
PontificiuQi Ju8, 218, a ; 304. a. 
Popa, 77, a ; 122, b; 325, a. 
Popilia lex, 232, a. 
Popina, 77, a. 
Popularia, 23, a. 
Pupuli scitum, 22 f, b. 
PopuliAigia, or Poplifogia 

305, a. 
Populus, 300, a ; 286, a. 
Porcae, 32, b. 
Pordae leges, 232, b. 
Porta, 305, a. 

decumana, 75, a. 

pompae, 88, a. 
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PORTA PRAETORIA. 

PorU praetoria, or extraor- 
dinaiia, ^$, a. 

principalis, 75. a. 
PortentuiD, i )8, b ; 199^ b. 
Portlcns, J05, b. 
Porttaculus, ^05, b. 
Portitores. jc6, a, 
Pbitorium, jof, b. 
IVrtula, jof, b. 
PtMsetBio, 14, a. 
PuMessor, 14, a. 
Po6te8.2i5,a. 
Poetictim,2i4.b. 
Po8iliminiiun« }o6, a. 
Poatmeridianum tetnpiia, 115, a. 
Postsignani. 168, b. 
PotestAB, 286, a. 
Praednctio, 2}, a ; i^l,ti. 
Praecinctas, 401, b. 
Praeoouea, |o6, b. 
i^aecunium, jc6, b. 
Praeda, )o6, b; ^47, b. 
Praedea, 216. a. 
Praedia, J08, a. 
Praediator, }o8, a. 
Praefecti WKnorum, 167, a 
Praefectus, J07, a. 

aeraiU n. b. 

annonae, 182, b ; 107. a 

aqnanun, ji, a. 

castrorum, 107, a. 

claflBis, J07, a. 

fkbrtim. 173, a. 

Joii dicando, 100, b. 

praetorio, J07, a. 

▼igilain, 171, a. 

urbl, 10, a ; J07, b. 
Praefectura, loi, a. 

morum, 79, a. 
Praeflcae, 188, a. 
Pracjudidam, jo8, a. 
Praelusio, 194, b. 
Praemium, 167, b. 
Praenomen, 2'!o, b. 
Praerogadva tributt, 109, a. 
Praerogativae, 109, a. 
Praes, }o8,a. 
Praescriptio, ^08, a. 
Praeees, 313, a. 
Praesidia, 75, b. 
Praeteriti eenatores, So, b; 

nh b. 
Praetexta. j8o, b. 
Praetextata fabula, 46. b; 

fli2, a. 
Praetor, jo8, a. 

peregrinus, J08, b. 

urbanus, 308, b. 
PraetoriA cphors, 309, a. 
Praetoriani, }oq, a. 
Praetorium, joS, a ; J09, b. 
PrandluiD, 96, b. 
Prehensio, jf8, a. 
Prelum, or Praelum, 416, b. 
Prensatio, i«J, b. 
PrimipiluH. 169. b. 
Primitiae, 325, b. 
Princeps Juventutis, 159, a. 
Princeps senatus, 33 j, b. 



PUPILLU8. 

Prindpes, 165, b ; 168, b. 
Prindpla, 168, b. 

vK7f.a- 
PrindpiniD, 109, a. 
Privatum jus, 92, a. 
Privileghira, 225, b. 
Privlgna, ij, b. 
Privignus, 13, b. 
Probatio nummomm, 39, b. 
Proconsul, jio, a. 
Procubi|»re8, 16', b. 
Procuratio prodigiorum, jio^ b. 
Procurator, 6, a ; 6$, a; 179, b ; 
310, b; 31 J, a. 

peni, 78, a. 
Prodigium, 310, b. 
Prodlguf, 12 J, a. * 

Proellales dies, 1 35, b. 
Profesti dies, 135, a. 
Progener, i|, b. 
Prolftarii, 71, a. 
Promulsis, 96. b ; 418, a. 
Promus, 78, a; 97, a. 
ProDubae, 252, b. 
Pronubl. 252, b. 
Pronurua, 13, b. 
Propraetor, ?o8, b. 
Propugnaculum, }8i, a. 
Proquaestor, 317, b. 
Prora, 26?, a. 
Proscenium, 372, a. 
Proscindere, j2, b. 
Proscribere, jii, b. 
Proscrlpti, jii, b. 
Proscriptio, jii, b. 
Prosecta, 325, a. 
Prosiciae, 32^, a. 
Prosocrus, ij, b. 
Provinda, jii, b. 
Provocatio, 29, b. 
Provocatores, iq?, b. 
Proxirous admissiunum, 6. b. 
Prudentiores, 217, b. 
Pteron, 25 j, a. 
Pubertas, 211, a. 
Pubes,2i2, b. 
Pabllcae feriae, 177, b. 
Publlcani, 314, a. 
Publicia lex, 2j2, b. 
Publicum. 314, a. 

Jus. 92, a. 
Publicus ager, ij, b. 
Publllia lex, 2J2, b. 
Publiliae leges, 232, b. 
Pugilatus, 315, a. 
Pugiles, 315, a. 
Pugillares, jii5o^ a. 
Pugloi J I?, a. 
Pugna equestrls et pedestris, 

90^ a. 
Pullarius. 50, b. 
I'ullatl, 2j, a. 
Pulmentarium, 276, b. 
Pulpitnm, 372, a. 
Pulvinar, 87, a; 315, a. 
Pulvinus, 315, a. 
Punctae, 107, a. 
Pupia lex, 233, a. 
Pupillus, J 15, a. 



RATION E8. 

Puppls, 264. b. 
Puteal, Jiy, a. 
Puteus, 56, a. 
PutlcuUie, 189. b. 
Puticuli. 189, b. 
Pyra, 188, b. 
I^gus, 182, b. 
Pythia,277,a; iif, b. 
Pyxidula, 3i6f a. 
l-yxis, J16, a. 



Qoadragesima, 316, h. 
Quadrans, 44, a. 
QuadrantaU ii6, b. 
Quadriga. 124, b. 
Quadrigati, 130, b. 
Quadriremes, 261, b. 
Quadrupes, 288, a. 
Quadruplatores, 316, b. 
Quadruplicatio. 6^ a. 
Quadrussis, 44, a. 
Quaesitor, 216. a. 
Quaestiones, 216, a; 116, b. 

perpetuae, 309, a. - 
Quaestor, 516, b. 
Qnaestores classid, ji6, b. 

parriddii, 216. a; ?i6. b^ 

rerum ci^italium, 216^ a. 

urbani, 317, b. 
Quaestorium, 74, b. 
Quaestura Ostiensis, I17, b. 
Qualu8. 64. b. 
Quasillarlae, 64, b. 
QuasiUus, 64, b. 
Quatuorviri juri dicando, 100, b 

viarum curandanun, ji8» a; 
413, a. 
Quinctiliani, 244, a 
Quinctilii, 244, a. 
Quinctilis, 66, a. 
Quincunx, 44, a. 
Quindeceraviri, 128, a. 
Quinquatria,3i8,a. 
Qulnquatrus'. 318, a. 

minores or minusculae, J 18, a. 
Quinquennalia. ii8. a. 
Quinqueniialis. loi, a. 
Quinqueremes, 261, b. 
Quinquertium. 289, a. 
Qainqueviri, 318, a. 

mensarii, 254, a. 
Quintana, 74. b. 
Qulntia lex, 233, a. 
Quirlnalla, ji8, a. 
Quirinalls flamen, i8ov a. 
QuiriUum Jus, 79, b; 218. a. 



E. 

Radius, 124, a; 364, b. 
Ramnenses. 286, b. 
Ramnes, 286, b. 
Rationes, 39, b. 
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RATIOXES CHALDAICAE. 

Rationes Chaldaicae, 4<, b. 
Recuperatores, 5, b; 215, b. 
Reda, ^22, a. 
Redemptor, 81, a; )f8. b. 
Redimiculum, jiS, b. 
Regia, 15, a. 
lex, 23h a. 
Regifugium, Ji8.b. 
Regimen morum, 80, a. 
Reglua tiacrorum, 522, a. 
Rel uxoriae, or dotis actio. 

145. b. 
Relatio, J3f, b. 
Belegatio, 17}. a. 
Belegatus, i7J, b. 

Heligiosus, 190. b. 
Bemaiicii>atio, 1^9, b. 
Remmia lex, 69, a. 
Remulcam, }i8, b. 
Remaria, 22^1, b. 
Remus, 26^, b. 

Renuntiatio, io(), a. 

Repagula. 88, a; 21$, a. 

Repetandae, ji8,b. 

Replicatio, 6, a. 

Repo&iiorium, 97, a. 

Repotia, 252, b. 

Repudium, 1 }9, b. 

Res mancipl, 247, b. 
nee mancipi, 247, b. 
privatae, 225, b. 
singulae, 22;, b. 

Responsa, 217, b. 

Restitutoria actio, 21 j, b. 

Rete, J19, b. 

Retiarii, i>>5, b. 

Reticulum, 10 j, a; J19. b. 

Retinaculum, 268, a ; 320, b. 

Reiis, 319, b. 

Reus, 6, a; 216, a. 

Rex, izo, a. 
sacrificnius, 321, b. 
sacrificus, ly, a; j2i, b. 
sacrorum, J04, a; i2i, b. 

Rbeda, 322, a. 

Rhinthonica, 112, a. 

Rhodlalex. 211, b. 

Rica, 322. b. 

Kicinium, 322, b. 

Robigalia, 322, b. 

Robur, 72, a. 

Rogare legem, 22$, b. 

RogaUo, 107, a; 216, b; 225, b. 

Rogationem accipere, 229, b. 
promulgare, 22 f, b. 

Rationes Licinlae, 2ii, a. 

Rogator. 107, b. 

R(^s, 188, b. 

Romphea, 201, a. 

Rorarii, 165, b; 168, b. 

Roscia tbeatralis lex, 2ii, b. 

Rostra, J22, b. 

Rostrata columno, 102, b. 
corona, 118, b. 

Rostrum, 264, a. 

Rota, 124, a; 178, b. 

Rubria lex, 234, a. 

Kubrica. 179, a. 

Ruderatio, 144, b. 



SCRIBAE. 

Rudlarii, 19$, a. 
Rudis. 194, b. 
Rudud, 412, b. 
Rupiliae leges, 234, a. 



Saccus, Id, b; 323. a; 417, a. 
Sacellum, 193, b; 323, a; 366, a. 
Sacer, 234f a. 
Sacerdos, 323, b. 
Sacerdotes Auguslales, $3^ a> 
Sacerdotium, ^23, b. 
Sacra, 268, b; 324, a. 

gentlliUa, 193, b. 

prlvata, 32 4, a. 

publica, ?24, a. 
Sacramentum, 218, b; 324, a. 
Sacrarium, 32 », a ; 366, a. 
Sacratae leges, 234, a. 
Sdcriflcium, 324, a. 
Sacrilegium, 325, b. 
Sacrorum detestatio, 105, a. 
Sacrum novemdiale, 272, b. 
Saecu lares ludi, 242, b. 
Saeculum, 32$, b. 
Sagittarii, 37, b. 
Sagmina, 326, a. 
Sagulum, 326, a. 
Sagum, 126, a. 
Salaminia, 283, b. 
Salii, 326, a. 
Salinae, 327, a. 
Salinum, 327, a. 
Saltatiu, 28{, a; 327, b. 
Saltu», 217, a; 3)0, b. 
Salutatores, 328, b. 
Sambuca, 329, a. 
Samnites, 195, a. 
Sandalium, 329, a. 
Sandapila, 188, a. 
Sapa, 416, b. 
Sarcophagus, 188, b. 
Sarissa, 201, a. 
Sarracum, 329, a. 
Satlra, 329, a> 
Satura, {29, a. 

lex, 226, a; 329, a. 
Saturnalia, 329, a. 
Scabellum, 330, a. 
Scalae, 23, a; 266, a. 
Scalml, 264, b. 
Scalptura, 330, a. 
Scamnum, 222, a ; 3lo, a. 
Scantinia lex, 234* a. 
Scapba, r, b; 262, b. 
Scapus, loi, b. 
Scena, 372, a. 

Scenici ludi, 206, a; 242, a. 
Sceptrum, 330, a. 
SchoenuB, 330* b. 
Sclothericum, 207, a. 
Scire, 336, a. 
Scissor, 97, a. 
Scitum populi, 225, b. 
Scorpio, 180, a; 381, a. 
Scotia, 347, b. 
Scribae, 330, b. 



SIBINA. 

Scrlbere, 331. a- 

Scribonia lex, 234> a. 

Scrlnlum, 70, b. 

Scriplum, 331, a. 

Scripta, 221, a. 

Scriptura, 330, b. 

Scripturarii, 331, a. 

Scripulum, 33'. a. 

Scrupulum, f 3. b ; 33 1, a ; 405. b. 

Sculptura, 330, a. 

Scutica, 180, a. 

Scutum, 41. b; 331, a. 

Scytale, 331, a. 

Secespita, 331. b. 

Sectatores, 18, b. 

Sectio, 331* b. 

Sector, 331, b. 

Secundarium, 417, b. 

Securis, 331. b. 

Secutores, 195, b. 

Seges, 32, b. 

Segestre, 222, b. 

Sella, 194, a; 33ii b. 

Sembella, 217, b. 

Semis, Semissis, 44. a; 54, a. 

Sempronlae leges, 234, a. 

Sempronia lex de loenere, 234, b. 

Semunciarium fenus, 177, a. 

Senator, 333i a. 

Senatores Orcinl, jj}, a. 

pedaril, 33-». a. 
Senatus, 332, a. 

auotoritas, }}6, a. 

cousultum, 336, a. 

jus, 33}, b. 
Seniores, 105, b. 
Sepelire, 189. b. 
September, 66, a. 
Septemvlri Epulones, 156, a. 
Septimontium, 337, a. 
Septum, 107, b. 
Septunx, 44, a. 

Sepulcbri violati actio, 190, b. 
Sepulchrum, 189, b. 
Sequestres, 18, b. 
Sera. 215, a. 
Serlae, 417, a. 
Serlcum, 337, a. 
Serrati, k. nummi, 130, b. 
Serta, 337. a. 
Servare de ooelo, f 1, a. 
Servilia agrarla lex, 23 f, a. 

Olaucia lex, 319. a. 

Judidaria lex, 235. a. 
Servus (Greek), 337, a. 

(Roman), 338, b. 

ad manum, 18, a. 

publicus, 340, a. 
Sescuncia, 44, a. 
Sescunx, 44, a. 
Sestertium, 341, b. 
Sestertius, 341, b. 
Sevir turmae equitum, i$Ct. a. 
Sevirl, %}, a. 
Sex suffragia, 156^ a. 
Sextans, 44, a. 
Sextarius, 342, a; 405, b. 
i'extllis, 66, a« 
Sibina, 201, a. 
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SIBYLLINI LIBRl. 

Sfbyllini Hbri. 142, h. 

Sica, J42, b. 

Scarios. m, a. 

SidlA. H2. b. 

^as naialitiom. 46, «. 

Stgillaria. 1^, a. 

Stgna miUtarla, 14}, a. 

8ignlfer, 166, b; j^j, b. 

Signrnn. i;8, b; 168, a. 

SUentiam. 91; a. 

Silia lex. i}$, a. 

SiUcarii. ji.a. 

Silicernium, 1^0, b. 

Siliqaa, 40 f. b. 

Silvae, jjo, b. 

Silvani et Carbonis l^^x. 92, a. 

Simpnlam, or Siuipuvium, 

^, 3Ji,b;j44.a. 

Siparium, J44, a ; 372, a. 

Slstnun, J44. a. 

Sitella. 34s, a. 

Sitidnes, 188. a. 

%tala, i4f , a. 

Socculus, 34%, b 

S00CU8, J45, b. 

Sooer, 1 1, a. 

magnna, i;, b. 
Societas, 30, b. 
Sodi, I'jo, b; i8z. a; 34$, b. 
Socrus, 13, a. 

magna, 13, b. 
Sodalee, 98, a. 

AugQstales, 53, a. 

TiUI, 4 J, a. 
Sodalitlum. 19, a. 
Solarinm, i}5t&; I43tb; 2?';, a. 
Solea, }46, b. 
SoUdornm vendiUo, ^9, b. 
SoUdiis, 54, a. 
SoUtaurilia, ^5. a; 244. b. 
Solium. 56, a; J76, a. 
Solom, 144, b. 
Sophronistae, 179, b 
Sordidati, j8o, a. 
Sortea, J4f,a; J47,a. 
Spams, 200, b. 
Spectacula, 87. a. 
Spectio, 51, a. 
Specularia, 144, b 
Specnlaris lapts, 144. b. 
Speculatores, 347, a. 
Speculum, J47, a. 
Specus, 30, b. 
Sperata, 2j2,b. 
SphaerUterliun, 296, b. 
Spiculum, 199, b ; 200. b. 
^ina, 87, a. 
Spira. lof, b; J47, b. 
Splrala, J47, b. 
giwUa, 147. b. 
Sponda, 222 a. 
8ponsa.2;i, b. 
Sponsalia, 251, b. 
Sponsus, 251, b. 
Sportula, J48.a. 
Stadium. ^48. b. 
Stalagamla, 211, b. 
Stamen. 191, b; 164, a. 
Suter,i49,a. 



TABELLARIAE LEGES. 

Statera. 399* *• 
Stati dies, 13% b. 
Staticmes. 79. b. 
Stativae feriae, 177, b. 
Stator, 249, a. 
Statuaria an, 349. a. 
Statumen, 412, b. 
Stesichorus, ^62, a. 
Stilus, lf4, a. 
Stipoidiarii, J54, a. 
Stipendium, 334, b. 
Stiva, J2, a. 
Stola, J54. b. 
Stragulum. 222, b. 
Stratum, 194, a. 
Strena, J95f b. 
StrigiU 56, b. 
Stropttium, 3f$, b. 
Structor, 97, a. 
Stultorum feriae, 182, a. 
Stuprum, 8, a. 
Stylus, 154. a- 
Subitarius exercitus, 167, a. 
Subitarii, 400, a. 
Subrogare legem, 22 f, b. 
Subscriptores, 1^9, a. 
Subscriptio oensorla, 80, a. 
Subeellium, J76, a. 
Subdgnanus, 168, b; 359, b. 
Subtegmen, ^64, a. 
Subtemeii, J64, a. 
Subucula, 401, b. 
Suburana, 190, b. 
Succinctus, 401, b. 
Sudatio concamerata, 56, a. 
Sudatorium, 56, a. 
Suftibulum, 412, a. 
Suffitio, 190. b. 
Suflfragiasex, 156, a. 
Suffragium. 155, b. 
Suggestus, 22, b; i22. b; J56, a. 
Suggrundarium, 188, b. 
Sui heredes, 203, b. 
Sulci. 412, b. 
Sulcus, 32, b. 
Sulpiciae leges, 2lf , a. 
Sulpicia Sempronla lex, 2J5, a. 
Suniptuariae leges, 2 15, a. 
Suovetaurilia, 244, b; 32$, &. 
Supparum, 267. b; 401. b. 
Supparus, 401, b. 
Supplicatio, 3^6, a. 
Supposititii. 195, b. 
Susceptores, 81, a. 
Suspeusura, 56, a. 
•Sutorium, 48, a. 
Symposiirai, 157, a. 
Syndicus, J58, a. 
Syugrapha, ^58, b. 
Synthesis, 129, b; J59, a. 
Syrinx, i?9, a. 
Syssltia, 359, ^' 



Tabella, )6o, a. 
Tabellarlae leges, 256, a. 



TIARAS. 

TabeUarioa, j6o, a. 
Tabenia,J9,b; 77, a. 

dlvereoria, 77f a. 
Tabemaria fabnla, 112, a. 
Tablinum, 142. b. 
Tabulae. 39, b ; i6o, a. 

censoriae, 79, b. 

novae, 360, b. 

publicae. 317, a. 
TiU)ulam, adesse od, 48, b. 
Tabularii, )6o. b. 
Tabularium, 360, b. 
Tabulatum. 417, a. 
Talaria, j6i, a. 
Talasius, 292. b. 
Talaasio, 252. b. 
Talentum, ^i, a. 
Tallo, i6i, b. 
Talus, j6i, b. 
Tarentini ludi, 242, b. 
Tarpeia Atemia lex, 226. b. 
Taurii ludi, 242, b. 
Tectores, ji, a. 
Tectorium, 48. a. 
Tegula, 163, b. 
Tela, 363, b. 
Telamones, 47, b. 
Temo. ji, b ; 124, a ; 297, b. 
Templum, i22. b. 
Temporis praescriptio, ?o8, a. 
Tensae, 37 j, b. 
Tepidarium. 56, a. 
Terentilia lex, 2j6, b. 
Terentlnl ludU 242, b 
Terminalia, 368, a. 
Termini, 204, b. 
Tertlare, 31, b. 
Temncius.44,a; 237, b. 
Tessera, i68, b. 

hospitalis, 209, b. 

Dummaria, or frnmoitaria 
i8i,a. 
Testamentariae leges, 2)6. b. 
Testamentifactio, 368, b. 
Testamentnm, 248, a ; i69, b. 
Testator, 168, b. 
Testis, 248, a ; 218, b. 
Testudo, 40, b ; 245, b ; 369, a 
Tetrarcba, 370, a. 
Tetrarches, 170, a. 
Textores, 36?. b. 
Textrices, i6j, b. 
Textrinum, ?6j, b. 
Thalassites, 418, b. 
Thargelia, 370, a. 
Theatram, 570, b. 
Thensae, nj, b. 
Theodoslanus codex, 9?, a. 
Thermae, 54, b. 
Thermopolium, 77, a. 
Thesmophoria, 375, b. 
Thorax, 240, b. 
Thoria lex, 2j6, b. 
Thraces, 195, b. 
Threces, 195, b. 
Thronus, 376, a. 
Thyrsus, 176, a. 
Tiara. 376, b. 
Tiaras, 376, b. 
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TIBIA. 

Tibia, J76. b. 
Tibicinlum, 177, a. 
Tintlnnabulum, ^78, a. 
Tirocinium, J78, a. 
Tiro, J 78, a. 
Tltla lex, 2j6. b. 
Titienses, 286, b. 
Titles, 286, b. 
Titll Sodales, J78, a. 
Titulus, 189, a; 2j8, b. 
Toga, J78, a. 

Candida, j8o, a. 

palmata, }8o, b. 

plcta, J 80, b. 

praetexta, }8o, b. 

palla,}8o, b. 

para, j8o, a. 

sordida, j8o, a. 

virili8,j8o, a. 
Togata fabula, 112. a. 
Togatus, J78, b. 
Tensor, ^81, a. 
Topiariaars, 208, b. 
Topiaries, 208, a. 
Toralla, 222, b. 
TorcuUr, 416, b. 
Torculnm, 416. b. 
Tormentum, 267, a; j8r, a. 
Torques, ^81, b. 
Torquis, j8i, b. 
Torus, 222, a; J47, b; j8i, b. 
Trabea, j8o, b. 
Trabeata fabula, 112, a. 
Tragoedia, ;8i, b. 
Tragula, 201, a ; j2o, b. 
Tragum. j2o, b. 
Trama, ^64, a. 
Transactio In via, ;, a. 
Transtilluni, 245, b. 
Transtra, 26$, b. 
Transvectio equitnm, 158, b. 
Trebonia lex, 2j6, b. 
Tremissis, 54, a. 
Tressis, 44, a. 
Tresviri, J97,a. 
Frlarii, 165. b ; 168, b. 
Tribula, 38$, a. 
Tribulum, J85, a. 
Trlbulus, J85, a. 
Tribunal, 385, a. 
Tribuni Latlclavii, 169, a. 

militum, 166, a ; 169, a. 
Tribunicia lex, ij^, a; 2i6, b. 

potestas, 387, a. 
Tribunus, 385, a. 

celerum, 78, a. 
Trlbus (Greek), ?88, a. 

(Roman), 390, b. 
Tnbuta comitia, 108, a. 
Tributum, 391, a. 
Triclinlarcbia, 392, a. 
Triclinium, 391, b. 
Tridens, 191, d. 
Triens, 44, a. 
Trifax, 381, a. 
Trlga, 124, a. 
Trilix, 364, b. 
Trinum nundlnum, 273, a. 
Trinundlnum, 273, a. 



VALERIAE LEGES. 

Triplicatio, 6, a. 
Tripos, 394. a- 
Tripudium, 50, b. 
Triremes, 260, b. 
Triticum, 182, b. 
Triumphaliaomamenta, 397t &* 
Trlumphalis corona, 1 18, b. 
Triumphus, 394, a. 

castrensis, 397* a. 

navalls, 397. a. 
Triumviri, 397. a. 

agro dlvidundo, 397, b. 

capl talis, ?97. b. 

coloniae deducendae, 99, b; 
397. b. 

epulones, 156, a. 

equitum turmas recoguo- 
scendi.or legendis equitum 
decuriis, 397, b. 

mensarii, 254, a. 

monetales, 256. b. 

noctumi, 397, b. 

reficiendis aedibus, 197, b. 

reipubllcae const! tueudae, 
^97. b. 

sacris conquirendis donisque 
persignandis. 398. a. 

senatus legendl, 398, a. 
Trochleae, 267, a. 
Trochus, 398, a. 
Trojae Indus, 90, a. 
Tropaeum, 398, a. 
Trossull, 157, a. 
Trua, 399, a. 
Trulla, 399, a. 
Trutina, 399, a. 
Tuba, ?v9* A* 
Tubicen, 11, a. 
Tubilustrium, 318, a. 
Tullia lex de ambltu, 18, b. 

de legatione libera, 224, a. 
Tullianum, 72, a. 
Tumultuar i, 40-*, r.. 
Tumultuarius Exercitus, 167, a. 
Tumultus, 399, b. 
Tunica, 400, a. 
Tunica recta, 252, a. 
Tunicati, 402, b. 
Turibulum, 402, b. 
Turma, 166, b. 
Turricula, 182, b. 
Turris, 402, a. 
Tutela, 264, b. 
Tutor, 122, b. 

Tympanum, 27, a ; 298, a ; 
•40;, a. 



II. V. 

Vacatlo, 152, a; 167, b. 

Vadarl reum, 5, b. 

Vades, 216, a. 

Vades dare, 5, b. 

Vadlmonium, Vas, 5, b. 
j Vagina, 196, a. 
I Valeriae leges, 2^6, b. 



VINDEMIALI8 FERIA. 

Valeriae et Horatiae leges, 

29, b; 237, a. 
Valeria lex, 217, a. 
Vallaris corona, 118, b. 
Vallum, 14, b ; 75, a ; 406, a. 
Vallus, 75, a; 406. b. 
Valva, 215, a. 
Vannus, 407, a. 
Vari, 120, b. 
Varia lex, 247, a. 
Vas, 407, a. 
Vatinia lex, 237, a. 
Udo, 404, b. 

Vectigal reram venallum, 82, a. 
Vectlgalia, 407, a. 
Velarium, 2?, a. 
Velites, 166, b ; 168, b ; 408, a. 
Velum, 267, a ; 408. a. 
Venabulum, 408, a. 
Venatio, 21, a; 4c 8, a. 
Venditio, 80, b. 
Veneflclum, 409, a. 
Venereusjactus, 362, a. 
Venus, 362, a. 
Ver sacrum, 410, a. 
Verbena, 31, b; 326, a. 
Verbenarius, 178, a. 
Verna, 340, a. 
Verriculum, 32c, b. 
Versura, 177, a. 
Veru, 200, b. 
Vervactum. 32, b. 
Verutum, 200, b. 
Vespae, 188, a. 
Vesplllones, 188, a. 
Vestalis, 410, a. 

maxima, 410, b. 
Vestibulum, 142, a. 
Veteranus, 167, b ; 378, a. 
Veteratores, 340, a. 
Vexillarii, 165, b; 170, bi 
VexiUum, 165, b; 34 {,b. 
Via Principalis, 75, a. 
Viae, 412, a. 
Viarla lex, 237, a. 
Viaticum, 414, a. 
Viator, 414, b. 
Victlma, 324, b. 
Vicesima, 1 1, b ; 414, b. 

bereditatum et legatorum, 
414, b. 

manumissionis, 248, b; 414, b. 
Vioesimaria lex, 414, b. 
Vloesimarii, 414, b. 
Vico magistri, 415, a. 
Vicus, 414, b. 
Victoriatus, 130, a. 
Viglles, 171, a. 
Vlgiliae, 75. b. 
Vigintisexviri, 41?, a. 
Vlgintiviri, 415, a. 
Villa, 415. a. 

publica, 79, a. 

rustica, 41 5, a. 
Villia annalis lex, 226, b. 
Villlcus, 31, a; 208, a; 340, b : 

415, b. 
Vinalia, 4x5, b. 
Vindemialis ferla, 177, b. 
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VIMDEX. 

Vindex.5,a. 

VindicU, 248, a. 

Vinea, 415, b. 

VintuD, 416, a. 

Virglneii Vestales, 410^ a. 

Virgo maxima, 411, a. 

Vlridarium, 2c8, b. 

Viridarius, 208. a. 

Virilis toga, 380, a. 

Via, 420, a. 

Visoeratlo, 190^ b. 

VlscelUalex, 2i7, a. 

Vitls,i69,a. 

ViUam,5i.a. 

Vitrearii, 420, b. 

Vitricus, ij, b. 

Vitram, 420, a. 

Vitia, Vittae, 421, a. 

Vittata saoerdos, 421, b. 

Ulna, 404, b. 

Umbella, 404. b. 

Umbilicus, 2i8, a. 

Umbo, 94, a; 379. *>; 4i». *>. 

Umbraculom. 404, b. 



USDS. 

Uncia, 44, a ; 176, b ; 405, a. 
Unciarom feniu, 177, a. 
UDctorea, 17, b. 
Unctoriom, 56, a. 
Unguenta, 405, b. 
Ungaentaria, 405, b. 
Unguentariae, 405, b. 
Ungaentarii, 405, b. 
Universitaa, 98, a. 
Vocatio, {88, a. 
Vooonia lex, 217, b. 
Volones, 421, b. 
Volumen, 218, a. 
Volontarii, 421, b. 
Vomer, j2, a. 
Vomitoiia, 2j, a. 
Vortioellmn, 191, b. 
Uroeus, 406, a. 
Urna, 189, a ; i4f. a ; 406, a. 
Ustrina, 6^, a; 189, a. 
Ustrinmn, 189, a. 
Usucaplo, 406, a. 
Usmae, 176, b. 
Usus, 251, a. 



ZOPHORDS. 

Usus firactaarins, 406. a. 
Ususfinctos, 406, a. 
Uterini, 98, a. 
Utrea, 418, a. 
Utricularlus, 376, b. 
Vulcanalia,42i. b. 
Vnlgarea, J40, b. 
Uxor, 251, a. 
Uxorium, 12, b. 



Xystos, 208, a. 



z. 

Zona, 422. h. 

Zophorns, 102, e; itx ^ 
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▲CTOBS. 


COMEDY. 


EXECUTIONER. 




Bottomiy, 176, b. 


Comedy (Roman), in, b. 




Bow, J7, b. 


Cooks, 97, a. 


A. 


Boxing. J 15, a. 


Cordage, 267, b. 




Bracelet, 42, b. 


Com crops, J44, b. 


ActoTB (Greek), 205, b. 


Brass, 12, a; 278, a. 


preservation of, J45, a. 


(Roman). 205, b. 
Adoption (Greek), 7. a. 


Brazier, 180, b. 


Couches, 221, a. 


Breakfast. 9$. a. 


Cowl, 122, a. 


Advocate, 358, ti 


Bribery (Greek), 127, a. 


Cretan constitution, 120, a. 


(Roman), 18, b. 
Bricks, 220. b. 


Criers, J06, b. 


Adze, 44, a. 


Crook. 288. a. 


Altar, ji, a. 


Bridge, J02, a. 


Crops, 344, *>. 


AmlMMsadori, 22;. a. 


Bridle, 182, a. 


Cross, 121, a. 


Anchor, 268, a. 


Bronze, X2, a. 


Crown, 118, a. 


Anvil, 254. b. 


Brooch, 178, b. 


Cruciazion, 121, a. 


Aqueduct, 29, b. 


Burial (Greek), 184, a. 


Cubit, 122, a. 


Arch, j6, a. 


(Roman), 187. b. 


Cup, 68, a. 


Archers, 57, b. 




Cymbal, 125. b 


Annom*, 41, a. 






Arms, 41, a. 






Army (Greek), 163, b. 


c. 




(Roman), 164, a. 




B. 


Astronomy. 4f, b. 
Auction (sale), 48, b. 


Calendar (Greek), 65, a. 
(Roman), 66, a. 




Daj«er8,3if,a 342, b. 


Axe, i3i» b. 


Cameos, jjo, a. 


Dance, the Pyrrhic, 328, a. 


Axle. 124, a. 


Camp, 71, a. 


Dancing, 327, b. 




breaking np of, 76, a. 


Day, 134, a. 
Dice, 368, b. 




choice of ground for, 73, b. 




construction of, 74, a. 


Dice-box, 182, b. 


B. 


Candle, 69, b. 


Dinner, 95, a. 




Candlestick, 69, b. 
Canvassing, 18, a. 


pish, 77, a; 285, a. 
Dititaff, 191, b. 


Bail (Greek), 152, b. 


(Roman), 5, b. 


Capital (of columns), 101, b. 


Dithyramb, 381, b. 


Bakers, 297, b. 


Cart, 72, b. 


Divorce (Greek), 139, a. 


Balance, the, 2^9, a. 


Casque, 192, b. 


(Roman), 139. a. 
Door, 214, b. 
Dowry (Greek), 145, a. 


Ball, game at, i8x, b; 296. a. 


Ceilings, 144. b. 


Bankers, 39, a. 


Celt, IJ9, b. 


Banishment (Greek), 172, a. 


Censer, 402, b. 


(Roman), 145, b. 


(Roman), 17J, a. 


Chain, 76, b. 


Drains, 94, a. 


Barber, 57, a. 


Chariot, I2J, b. 


Draughts, game of, 221, a. 


Basket, 57. b. 


Chimneys, 145, a. 


Dnun,403, a. 


BaUis (Greek), 54, a. 


Chisel. I jQ,b. 
CircumvaUation, 406, b. 


Dynasty, 34. b. 


(Roman), 55, b. 




Beard, 57, a. 


Citizenship (Greek), 90^ b. 
(Roman). 91, b. 




Beds, 222. a. 




Beer, 82, b. 


Gerks (Athenian), 196, a. 


E. 


BeU. J78,a. 


(Roman), 6, a. 




Bellows, 18 r, b. 


Clocks, 206, b. 


Ear-ring, 2ix, b. 


Belt. 57. a. 


Cofans,i8f.b; 188, b. 


Earthenware, 178, b. 


Bit (of horses), 182, b. 


Colony (Greek), 98, b. 


Eleven, the, 202, b. 


Books, 2 j8, a. 


(Roman), 99, b. 
Column, loi, b. 


Ensigns, military, 34i» *• 
Era, 86^ a. 




Cbmbs, 288. a. 


Evil Eye, 175. a. 


Boots, 64, b; 120, a. 


Comedy (Greek), no, b. 


Executioner. 72, b. 

2 H 
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Fan, 179, b. 
Pelting. 297, a- 
Fire-place, 180, b. 
Floors of hooses, 144, b. 
Fresco, M5, a. 
Fuller, 184, a. 
Funerals (Greek), 184, b. 

(Roman). 187, b. 
Furnace, 56, a; 182, a. 



e. 

Gambler, Gtuning, 17, a. 
Garden, 207, b. 
Gates or cities, J05, a 
Girdle, 422, b. 
Gladiators, 194, a. 
Glass, 420, a. 
Gold. 5J. b. 
Granary, 207, b. 
Greaves, 27 j, a. 
Guards, 75, b. 



Hair (Greek), 10?, a. 

(Roman). loj, b. 
Hammers, 247, a; 254, b. 
Harp. n9> &• 
Hatchet, J J I, b. 
Hearth, 180, b. 
Heir (Greek), 203, a. 

([Roman), 2oj, a. 
Helmet, 192. b. 
Hemlock, 202, b. 
Heraclean tablet, tjo, a. 
Holidays, 177, b. 
Hoop, J08, a. 
Hogpitality, 208, a. 
Hour, 207, a. 
House (Greek), 140, a. 

(Roman), 142, a. 
Hunting, 408, a. 
Hunting-spear, 408, a. 



I, J. 

Informer, 128, b. 
Inberitanco (Greek), 203, a. 

(Roman), 20;, a. 
ink, 48, a. 
Inn, 77, a. 
Intaglios, 330^ a. 
IntercaUiy month. 66, b. 
Interest of money (Greek), 
176, b. 

iRoman), 176, b. 
Isthmian games, 214, a. 



Italy, 100, b. 

Judges (Greek), 121, a ; xji, 
(Roman), 215, a. 



K. 

Kiln, 182, a. 

King (Greek), }2o, a. 

(Roman), 320, b. 
Kitchen, 14}, a. 
Knife, 122, a. 
Knights (Athenian), 81, o. 

Roman), i^, a, 
Knockers, 215, a. 



Ladders, 266, a. 
Lamps, 241, b. 
Law, 218, a; 225, a. 
Legacy, 222, b. 
L^on, 164, a. 
Letter-carrier, 360, a. 
Levy, 167, a. 
Library, 58, b. 
Light-house, 29;, a. 
Litters, 221, b. 
Liturgies, 224, a. 
Looking-glass, 547, a. 
Loom, 363, b. 
Lots, J47, a. 
Luncheon, 95, a. 
Lyre, the, 245, a. 



Marriage (Greek), 249, b. 

(Roman), 250, b. 
Masks, 2QI, a. 
Masts, 266, a. 
Meals (Greek), 9$, a. 

(Roman), 96, a. 
Mile, 255, b. 

Mile-stones, 255, b ; 41;, a. 
Mills, 2;6, a. 
Mines, 407, b. 
Mint, 256, b. 
Mirror, J47. a. 
Money, coined, 12, a. 

rGreek), gold, sh b. 

(Roman), „ 5^, b. 
Month (Greek), 65, a. 

(Roman), 66, a 
Mortars, 257, a; 2;8, a. 
Mosaics, 141, b; 144, b. 
Mom-ning for the dead. 190, b ; 
187, a. 



Names (Greek), 270, b. 
(Roman), 270, b. 



BOPE-DANCEBS. 

Necklaces, 256^ b. 
Nemean games, 269, a. 
Nets, J19. b. 
Notajy, 360, b. 



Oars, 26$, b. 

Oath (Greek), 2 f 8, a. 

(Roman), 218, b. 
October-horse, 280, a. 
Officers, duty of, 75, b. 

parade of, 79, b. 
Olympiad, 276, a. 
Olympic games, 274, a. 
Oracles, 276, b. 
Orders of architecture, loi, b ; 

102, a. 
Organ, 210, a. 
Ostracism, 172, a. 
Oven, 182, a. 
Oimce, 105, a. 



Pointing, 29?, b. 

Paper, 2j8, b. 

Parasol, 404, b. 

Parchment, 2^8, b. 

Pay of soldiers, 354, b. 

Pediment, 176, a. 

Pen, 64, a. 

Perfumes, 405, b. 

Pipe, J76, h. 

Plough, 31, b. 

Poisoning 409, a. 

Poles, 266, a. 

Portcullis, 76, a. 

Pottery, 178, b. 

Priest^ 323, b. 

Prison, 72, a. 

Prodigies, 310, b. 

Prcperty-tax (Greek), I48, b 

(Roman), 391, b. 
Prow, 26 J, a. 
Purification, 244, a. 
Purses, 248, b. 
Pyrrhic dance. J28, a. 
Pythian games, 315, b. 



Quiver, 292, h. 



Races, 87, a. 
Rings. 25, b. 
Road, 412, a. 
Rope-dancers, 184, b. 
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Ropes, 267, b. 
Rounds, 75, b. 
Rodder, 265, b. 



Sacrifices, 5x4, a. 

Saddles, x;4, a. 

Sails, 267, a. 

Salt, J27, a. 

Salt-cellar, ^27, a. 

Salt-works, 327, a. 

Sandal, 58, a. 

Scales, 239. a. 

Screw, 94, b. 

Scythe, 17J, b. 

S^tate (Greek), 61, a ; 19^, b. 

(Roman), j;2, b. 
Sentinels, 75, b. 
Shawl, 289, b. 
Shields, 94, a; 285, a; iji, a; 

288. b. 
Ships, 2J9, b. 
Shoe, 64, b; 151, b. 
Shops, ^9, b. 
Sibyl, J42, b. 
Sickle, i42, b. 
Silk, Ji7, a. 
Silver, 40, a. 
Slaves (Greek), JJ7. a. 

(Roman), ; j8, b. 
Sling, 184, b. 
Slingers, 184, b. 
Spartan constitution, 193, b. 
Spear, 199, b. 
Speusinlans, 129, b. 



TROUSERS. 

Spindle, 19X, b. 
Standards, military, 343, a. 
Statuaiy. J49, a. 
Stem, 264, b. 
Stoves, 145, a. 
Sun-dial, 206, b. 
Sword, 196, a. 



Tables, mj, b. 
Talent, }6i, a. 
Tapestry, ^44, a. 
Taxes (Greek), j^j. b. 

(Roman), 365, b ; J91, a. 
Temple, ^66, a. 
Testament, ^68, b. 
Theatre, ^70, b. 

Tbessalian constitution, j6o, b. 
Threshold, 214, b. 
Throne, J76, a. 
Tiles, roofing, j6j, b. 
Tombs, 186, a. 
Torch, 176, a. 
Torture, }Bi, a. 
Tower, 402, a. 
Tragedy (Greek), j8i, b. 

(Roman), ^84. a. 
Triangle, the, 181, a. 
Tribes (Greek), 388, b. 

(Roman). 390, b. 
Tribunes, 385, a. 
Trident, 191, b. 
Tripod, 394, a. 
Trophy, 398, a. 
Trousers^ 62, a. 



Trumpet, 62, b; 399. a. 
Tumblers, 328, a. 



II, V. 

Vase-painthig, 295, b. 

VeU, 408, a. 

Voting (Greek), 355, b. 

(Roman), 107, a ; 355, b. 
Usurers, 176, b. 



W. 

Waggon, 297, b. 
Wall, 257, b;,ioi,b. 
Weaving, 364, a. 
Wheel, 124, a. 
Whip, 179, b. 
Wills, 368, b. 
Window, 144, b. 
Wine, 416, a. 
Witnesses (Greek), 248, b. 

(Roman), 218, a. 
Wrestling, 242, a. 



Y. 

Yards of a sail, 267, a. 
Year (Greek), 65, a. 

(Roman), 66, b. 
Yoke, 217, a. 
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Under each head the names of the artidei in ike Index are given in which the suijeet it cabined. 



AOBIOULTUBB. 

Hortus. 
Olea, OUva. 
OBdUnm. 
Scanmmn. 



Villa rasUca. 
yUram. 



Agsicultubal Im- 

PLEMXIITS. 

Aratamm. 

Jugnin. 

Pala. 

Pecten. 

Pedum. 

Planstmm. 

Prelrnn. 

SBrracum. 

Stuns. 

TinUnnabolnm. 

Torcolnm. 

Tribula. 

Tympanum. 

Vanniu. 



Amusembnts akd 
Platthinqs. 

Abacas. 
Aenigma. 
Ale^. 
AscoUasmns. 

GalcolL 

Cottab06. 

FoUis. 

FritlUas. 

Latruncali. 

Talus. 

Tessera. 

Trochos. 



Abchitbcfdbb. 

Abacas. 

Acroterium. 

Antae. 

Antefiza. 

Apsis. 

Architectora. 

Areas. 

Astaragalofl. 

Atlautea. 

Balieus. 

Gamara. 

Canalis. 

Columbaria. 

Colamna. 

Coronis. 

Cortina. 

Crypta. 

Cynia. 

Entasis. 

Epistylium. 

Fasda. 

Fastiglum. 

Janua. 

Jngum. 

Later. 

Maeniannm. 

Metopa. 

Peristylium. 

Podium. 

Porticos. 

Spira. 

Testudo. 

Tholus. 

Tympanum. 

Zophoros. 



ADacns. 
Calculi 

ASBCOUB AND WEA- 
PONS. 

Aclnaces. 
Aegis. 



Armour and Weapons 
—continued. 

Areas. 

Anna. 

Armatura. 

Capulus. 

Cateia. 

Cetra. 

Clipeufl. 

Dolo. 

Fonda. 

Qalea. 

Gerrha. 

Oladius. 

Hasta. 

Lorica. 

Ocrea. 

Palma. 

Pelta. 

Pharetra. 

Pugio. 

Scutum. 

Seeuris. 

ISica. 

Veuabulum. 



AaSBHBLIEg ANB 

Councils* 

Agora. 

Amphictyones. 
Areiopagus. 
Boule. 
Comitia calata. 

curiata. 

centuriata. 

tributa. 
Concilium. 
Condo. 
ConventUB. 
Curia. 
Ecdesla. 
Ecdeti. 
Oerousia. 
Myrli. 
Panegyris. 



Assemblies and Coob- 
dls — continued. 

Panionia. 
Senatus. 
SynedrL 



ASTBONOlfT. 

A8trol<^^ 

Camps Aai> Foms. 

Acropolis. 

Agger. 

Arx. 

Carrago. 

Castra. 

statiTa. 
PagL 

Praetorium. 
Turrls. 
YaUum. 



ChABTTDBB AND D(«A- 



AlimentarU. 

Conglaria. 

Dianomae. 

Donaria. 

Frumentariae Leges. 

Strena. 



Gnrn. Puin8&ifBiT& 

Area. 

Barathron, or Onigma. 

Career. 

Ceadas. 

Crux. 

Equuleus. 
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Civil Panisbmentfr— 
continued. 



Ergastolum. 


Sodalitium. 


Flagmm. 


Stnprom. 
Talfo. 


Forca, patiliiilum. 


LaqueuA. 


Vaiefidum. 


Latiimiae. 


Vis. 


Sesteitimn. 






Division op Laot). 


Clabbbs OF CrnzzHS 




▲KDOIHKBS. 


Ager publicufl. 

Oppus. 

Pyrgos. 


AdlectL 


AerariL 


Temenos. 


Agel.. 




AretalogL 




Oimim. 




OanepboToa. 
DediticU. 


Drama, Deauatic 


Delator. 


ENTRKTAIKUEKTa 


Demos.- 
Elren. 


Oomoedia. 


EmpbniTL 

E^ebns. 

Eqnites. 

Eapatridae. 

OeomorL 


Exodia. 

ExoBtra. 

Mimus. 

Ftotomimns. 

Periact^ 


Hetaerae. 


Persona. 


HippobotaA. 


^iparimn. 
Tbeatmm. 


libertna 
Locupletes 


Tragoedia. 
Velum. 


MetokL 




Nancraria. 




Nobile& 




Ordo. 

Parasiti. 

PatriciL 


DrBSS, OSKAMENTS, 

thbToilbt. 


Patrimi et MatrimL 


Abolla. 




AUcula. 


Plebes. 

Quadniplatorea. 

Salatatorea. 


Amictorlmn. 

Amictus. 

Ampyx. 




Aimnlus. 




Apex. 




ArmUla. 


OOLOKIES A MOIHKB 


Barba. 


CODNTBT. 


Baxa. 




Braccae. 


Apoikia. 


Bulla. 


Cleruchiae. 


Calamlstrom. 


Golonia. 


Oalceus. 


Metropolis. 


Campestre. 




Candys. 




Caracalla. 




Catena. 




Cansia. 




Cestus. 


Ambitus. 


Chlamys. 


Caltunnia. 


Ciavuslatus. 


Falsnm. 


angustos. 


InceDdimn. 


Coma. 


Injuria. 


Cothumii& 


Leges Comeliae et 


Crepida. 


jQliae. 


Crocota. 


Majeetas. 


CucuUus. 


ParrickUnm. 


Cudo. 


Plagium. 


C^clas. 



Crimea— continued. 
Sacril^um. 



Dress, &c.— continued. 

Diadema. 

Embas. 

Emblema. 

Eodromis. 

Exomis. 

Fascia. 

Feminalia. 

Fibula. 

Fimbriae. 

Flabellum. 

Focale. 

Fucus. 

Galerus. 

Inauris. 

Incunabula. 

Infula. 

Instita. 

Lacema. 

Ladniae. 



Lemniscus. 

Marsupium. 

Mitra. 

Monile. 

Nudus. 

Orarium. 

Paenula. 

Pallium. 

Pecten. 

Peplum. 

Pera. 

Periscelis. 

Pero. 

Phalera. 

PUeus. 

RedimicplunL 

Keticulnm. 

Ricinium. 

Saccus. 

Sandalium. 

Serta. 

Soccns. 

Solea. 

Stola. 

Strophinm. 

Synthesis. 

Tiara. 

Toga. 

Torques. 

Tunica. 

Udo. 

Velum. 

Vitta. 

ITmbraculum. 

Unguenta. 

Zona. 



Engikbebiko. 

Aquaeductus. 
Cloaca. 
Crypta. 
Emissarium. 
Fistula. 
Fons. 

Librator aquae. 
Mums, moenla. 



Engineering — con- 
tinued. 

Navalia. 

Pharos. 

Pisdna. 

Pons. 

Porta. 

Qyrinx. 



ENORAVmO AKD 

Chasino. 



Gaelatura. 



ENTXRTAINIfBllTB, 

Food 




Efoob8a»]> DivmiONS 
ofTdcb. 

Calendarium, i. Greek. 

a. Roman. 
Chronologia. 
ClavusannaUs. 
Diea 

fasti et nefastL 
Fasti. 

sacri, or kalendares. 

aunales* or historicL 
Feriae. 
Hora. 

Horologium. 
Lustrum. 
Nundinae. 
Olympias. 
Saieculum. 



Ceroma. 

Cestus. 

Chdronomia. 

Desultor. 

Discus. 

Gymnasium. 

Halteres. 

Harpastnm. 

HiDDodromus. 
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EserdsM— continued. 

LoctA, IncUtk). 

Palaestra. 

PaDcratimn. 

Pentathlon. 

Petaorum. 

Pila. 

Pngilatns. 

Saltatio. 



FKamvALS, Games, 
AND Show& 

Actia. 
Adonic 
Aeora. 
Agonalia. 
Agones. 
Agraolia. 
Airoleras thnsta. 
Aloa or haloa. 
Amarynthia. 
Ambrosia. 
Amphidromla. 
Anag(^^. 
Androgeonia. 
Anthesphoria. 
Apatnria. 
Aphrodisia. 
Apollonia. 
Ariadneia. 
ArmiluBtrium. 
Arrhepboria. 
Artemisia. 
Asclepieia. 
Augostales. 
Bendideia. 
Boedromia. 
Boreasmus. 
Braaronia. 
Cabelria. 
Callisteia. 
Carmentalia. 
Gameia. 
Carya. 
Cerealia 
Chaldoikia. 
Charistia. 
Compitalia. 
Consualia. 
Cotyttia. 
Daedala. 
Decennalia. 
Delia. 
.Delphinia. 
Diipoleia. 
Diocleia. 
Dionysla. 
Eleuslnia. 
Eleutheria. 
EUotia. 
Equiria. 
Floralia. 
Forhacalia. 
Gymnopaedia. 
Heraea. 
Hermaea. 
Hestiasis. 



Festivals, &c— «m- 


YxmtiniB— continued. 


Greek Law— oon- 


tinued. 


Cippu& 


Hnued. 


Hilaria. 


Columbariuic. 


Epltropus. 


HyacintWa. 


Crypta. 


Epobelia. 


Inoa. 


F^nus, I. Greek. 


Eutbyne. < 


Isthmia. 


2. Roman. 


Exomosia. 


Juvenalla. 


Mausolemn. 


Exsiliom. 


Lampadephoria. 


Uma. 


Fenus. 


Laphria. 




Gamelia. 


I^arentalia. 




Grapbe. 


Lectistemium. 




Heres. i 


Lemturalia. 


FUBNITUBK. 




Ludi. 




Hybreos grapbe. 


r In (he text cm dl- 


Abacus. 




phdbeticcd Ust of 
the pnndpalludi 


Armarium. 
Balnea. 


Prodosia. 
Proeispboras dike. 


is given.^ 


Cathedra. 


Prostates ton demon. 


LuperoOla. 


Conopeum. 


Prothesmia. 


Lycaea. 


Cortiua. 


Psepbus. 


Matralia. 


Incitega. 




Matronalia. 


Lectus. 


Pseudocleteias grapbe. 


Megalensia. 


Mensa. 


Mysia. 


Pluteus. 


Rbetrae. ' 


Mysteria. 


Pulvinar. 


Sitou dike. 


Neptunalia. 


Scamnum. 


Sycopbantes. 


Novendiale. 


Sella. 


Sylae. 


Olympia. 
Opalla. 


Speculum. 
Thronus. 


Syndlcns. 
Synegorus. . 


Oschophoria. 


Torus. 


Syngraphe. ! 


Paiilia. 


Triclinium. 


Timema. 


Pamboeotia. 


Tripos. 


Tormentum. 






Xenias grapbe. 


Plynteria. 






Poplifugia. 




% 


Prometheia. 


Gbebk Law. 


HOBSB FuBinruBE. 


Pyanepsia. 






Pytbia. 


Adoptio. 


Epbippium. 


Quinquatrus. 


Aikiasdlke. 


Frenum. 


Quinquennalia. 


Anakrisis. 


Habenae. t 


Quirinalla. 


Androlepsia. 


Hlppoperae. 


Regifagium. 


Antidosis. 




Robigsdia. 


Antigrapbe. 




Saturnalia. 


Apograpbe. 


Income, Pcbuc ajcd 


SeptlmonUum. 


Apopbasis. 


I%IVATK. 


Stbeuia. 


Aporrheta. 




Synoikia. 
Terminalla. 


Apostasiou dike. 
Appellatio. 


Aes uxorium. 
Apopbora. 


Tbeophania. 


Asebeias grapbe. 


Anau 


Tbeseia. 


Astrateias grapbe. 


Census. 


Thesmopboria. 


Ateleia. 


CenteslDoa. 


Vinalia. 


Atimia. 


Columnariom. 


Vulcanalia. 


Axones. 


Decumae. 




Civitas, poUtela. 


Eicoste. 




Cleteres. 


Eispbora. 




Decasmus. 


Epidoseis. 


Forms op Govkrn- 


Diaetetae. 


Fiscus. i 


MBNT. 


Diapsepbisis. 


Ostiarium. 




Dicastes. 


Pentecoste. 


Aristocratia. 


Dike. 


Phoros. 


Democratia. 


Dlvortinm. 


Portorium. 


Monarcbia. 


Dokimasia. 


Quadragesima. 


Ochlocratia. 


Dos. 


Salinae. 


Oligarcbia. 


Ecmartjrria. 


Scriptura. 




Eisangelia. 


Stlpendiaru. 
Telones. 




Embateia. 




Emmeni dikae. 


Telos. 


FUKEBALS. 


Endelxis, epbegesis. 


Theorica. 




Epangelia. 


Tributum. o 


Area. 


Epibole. 


Vectigalia. 


Oenotapbium. 


Epiclerus. 


Viceslma. 
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Magistrates, kc— con- 


Manufactures, &c.— 


Maritime Affairs— 


hiaomx and Attbi- 


tinued. 


continued. 


cantwued. 


BUTXa. 


Alabarchea. 


Sericum. 


Phaselus. 




Amphictyones. 


Serta. 


PorUsculus. 


Cadncens. 


Vltrum. 


Praefectus claasis. 


Fasces. 


Areiopagufl. 




Remulcum. 


Insignia. 


Bidiaei. 




Rudeus. 


Sceptram. 


Boetarches. 






Talaria. 


Boule. 






Thyrsus. 


Censor. 








Ceutumviri. 


TOMS. 






Consul 








Consularis. 


AcclamaUo. 




LsAOUEa 


Cosmi. 
Decaduchl. 


Acta. 
Angaria. 


Agora, 
Deigma. 




Decarchla. 


Cheirotonia. 


Emporium. 


Acbaicnm Foedns. 


Decemviri. 


Cbelidonia. 


Forum. 


AetoUcum Foedus. 


leglbus scribendis. 




MaoeUum. 


Socii. 


litibusjudicandis. 


Corona convivialls. 






sacris faclundis. 


nuptialis. 






offiB dividundis. 


natalitia. 






Demarcht 


Crypteia. 




LlTEBATUBg. 


Demiurgi. 
Dictator. 


Diploma. 
Hospitium. 

Immumtas. 


Measures AND 
Weights. 




DuuraTlri. 




Commefntarlus. 


Ephetae. 


Acaena. 


Fescentjlna. 


Ephori. 


Ju^Jnrandum, 


Acetabulum. 


Logographi 


Epimeletae. 


I. Greelc. 


Actus. 


Paean. 


Eponymus. 


2. Roman. 


Amphora. 


Satura. 


Oerousia. 


Leiturgia. 


Artaba. 




GynaeoonomL 
Harmostae. 


Matrimonium, 


Arura. 




I. Greelc 


As. 




Hendeka, hoi. 


1. Roman. 


Choenix. 


Machinbs axd Goir. 


Interrex. 


Nomen. 
Nudus. 


Chous. 
Congius. 




Magistratus. 


Proscriptio. 


Cotyla. 




Medix tuticus. 


Prytanelum. 


Ctibltus. 


AntlU. 


Nomophylaces. 


Suffraglum. 


Culeus. 


Catena. 




SynoiJda. 


Cyathus. 


CUtellae. 


PaironomL 


Syssitta. 
Tabella. 


Dactylus. 


Cochlea. 


Perduellionls duum- 


Decempeda. 


Columbarium. 


viri. 


Tribus, I. Greelc . 


Gradus. 


Ephippium. 


Phylarchi. 


2. Roman. 


Hecte. 


Exostra. 




Trierarchla. 


Hemlna. 


Ferculum. 


Poiemarchus. 


Venatio. 


Hlpplcon. 


Fistula. 


Poletae. 


Viaticum. 


Jugerum. 


FoUls. 


Poristae. 


Xenelasia. 


Libra, as. 


Forma. 


Praetor. 




Ligula. 


Fornax. 


ProbouU. 




Lltra. 


Jngum. 


Proconsul. 




Medimnus. 


Libra. LibeUa. 


Hex. 




Metretes. 


Mortarium, pila. 


Senatns. 


Mabitimb Aftaibs. 


MilUare. 


Pegma. 


Tetrarches. 




Modius. 


Phalansne. 
Rcti8,Rete. 


Tribunus. 


Camara. 


Obolus. 


Triumviri. 


Carcheslum. 


Orgyia. 


Scalae. 


Tyrannus. 


CataphractL 


Palmipes. 


Tela. 


Vlglntisex viri. 


Corbitae. 


Palmus. 


Tintlnnabulimi. 




Cymba. 


Parasanga. 


Torculum. 




Delphis. 


Passua 


Trutina. 




Dolo. 


Pes. 




Manufactures akj> 
Mateeials. 


Epibatae. 

Epistoleus. 

Harpago. 


Plethron. 

QuadrantaL 

Schoenus. 


Magictratbs ahd 

RULKB& 


Byssus. 


Insignia. 
Jugum. 


Srrupulum. 
Sextariua 


Coavestls. 


Lembus. 


Stadium. 




Fictile. 


Navarchus. 


Ulna. 


Acta. 


Gausapa. 


Navis. 


Uncia. 


Adlectl. 


Lodix. lodkula. 


Naumachia. 


Uma. 


Aesymnetes. 


Salinae. 


Paralua 


Xestes. 
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MXTAIA 



AiveDtom. 

Annun. 

Electrom. 

IfeUllum. 

Orid 



MiLETAsr Oosnnis. 

Abolla. 

Alicala. 

Balteos. 

Bulla. 

Galiga. 

FalQdaaMQtain. 

Sacnm. 



MiuTABr EMamiB. 

Aries. 

GatapnltA. 

GataracU. 

CorvQs. 

Ganicaliu. 

EridiiB. 

Helepolis. 

Lnpns ferrens. 

Flntetu. 

Scalae. 

Stylos. 

Testndo. 

Tonnentom. 

Tribulus. 

Turris. 

Yinea. 



IClUTlltT GKBiaK& 
Signa Militaria. 

MlLTFABT LbvZES. 



CAtaloma. 

ConmiTiBitores. 

Emphmri. 

E^riti. 

Tnmultas. 



Mtlitabt 

MAN(EnVRE8. 

Oonens. 
Forfex. 
Testudo. 



MnJTABT Pat and 

ALLOWAKOia. 

Acta. 

Aes eqaestre. 

hordeariom. 

militare. 
Praeda. 
Stipendinm. 



MiurutT Pdkish- 



Dedmatio. 
Fastoariom. 



MlUTABT BeWABDB. 

Anrnm ooronariom. 
Cormu obsldionalis. 

dvlca. 

naTalls. 

mnralis. 

castrensia, Yallaris. 

ovalls. 

oleagina. 
Hastapora. 
Oratio. 
Praeda. 
Spolia. 
Triumphas. 
Tropaenm. 



Monet. 

^es. 

circnmforaiieniiL 
Argentom. 
As. 

Aasarius nammos. 
Annim. 
Cfaalcas. 
Cidtophoros. 
Damaretton. 
Danace. 
Darlcns. 
Denarius. 
Dradima. 
Hecte. 
Ubella. 
Litra. 
Nammos. 
Obolos. 
Sestertios. 
Stater. 
Unda. 



Music and Musioal 
Instsumbnts. 



Aeroama. 
Aeneatores. 



Mosic, &c— cofi^nuecL' 

Boodna. 

Caaticom. 

Gapistrom. 

Ghoros. 

Gomo. 

Grotalom. 

Qrmbalom. 

l^draola. 

Litous. 

Lyra. 

Pecten. 

Sambuca. 

Sistrom. 

Syrinx. 

Testodo. 

Tibia. 

Toba. 

I^panom. 



OfFIOKBS AND 
SOLDDEBS. 

AooensL 

Aeneatores. 

Agathoeigi. 

Ala. 

Alaoda. 

Anteoesaores. 

Argyraspides. 

GatalogoflL 

GataphractL 

Geleres. 

Conquisi tores. 

Gontubeniales. 

Damosia. 

Dimachae. 

DooenariL 

Duplarii. 

Epariti. 

Evocati. 

Excubitores. 

Exerdtus, i. Greek. 

2. Roman. 
Llbratore& 
PhylardiL 
Praefectos caatrorom. 

praetorio. 
Praetor. 
PraetorianL 
Strat^^ 
Tagus. 
Taziardii. 
Tiro. 
Volones. 
Xenagl. 



Obacles and Divina- 

TIOK. 

Aogorium, auspidom. 
Gapot extorom. 
Oracolum. 
SibyUini libri. 
Sorted. 



Pboktsand 
Pbibstlt OmcB& 

AeditoL 

Agyrtae. 

Arvales fraties. 

Asiarchaet. 

Augur, aQi^>ex. 

Augostales. 

Gurio. 

Epulones. 

Eumolpidae. 

Ex^^tae. 

Fetiales. 

Flam^i. 

GallL 

Hamspioea. 

Lopord. 

Neooori. 

PausariL 

Ptotifex. 

Rex sacrificalna. 

SaoerdoB. 

SaliL 

TbeorL 

Titii Bodalea. 

Yestales. 



Frit ATB Buxumma 

Aithoosa. 

Apotheca. 

Armarioni. 

AtriooL 

BibllothfidL 

Gaupona. 

Gella. 

Gubiculom. 

Domus, I. Qreek. 

2. Roman. 

vestibulonL 

oaUom. 

atriom. 

alae. 

tablinom. 

&aces. 

perystylonL 

cubicola. 

triclinia. 

oed. 

exedrae. 

culina. 

ooenacola. 

diaeta. ^ 

solaria. 
Exedrae. 
Focus. 
Fornax. 
Fornix. 
Hemi<^n^iim. 
Janua. 
I^Arariom. 
I^ater. 
Paries cratitins. 

fomoaoeus. 

lateritiua. 

reiicolata stnictors 
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Private Buildings— 
continued. 

Paries strnctara an- 
tiqua. 

emplecton. 

e lapide quadrato. 
Pergola. 
Pinaootheca. 
Platens. 
PateaL 
ScaJae. 
Synoikia. 
Tabema. 
Tegola. 
TricUniiim. 
Villa. 



Public Buildikos. 

AerarfnnL 

Amphitheatmm. 

Andieioii. 

Areas tritunphalis. 

Ajrgyrooopeion. 

Atfienaeum. 

Aodltorimn. 

Balneae. 

Basilica, chalcidlcmn. 

Bibliotheca. 

Oaroer. 

Circas. 

Cochlea. 

Cnria. 

Forum. 

Oraecostasia. 

Hippodromas. 

Horrenm. 

LabyrtBthns. 

Lautamiae. 

Lesche. 

M<»ieta. 

Mosenm. 

FturadisiUL 

Portlcas. 

Prytaneion. 

Rostra. 

Stadium. 

Soffgestiu. 

Tabalarinm. 

Tbesanms. 

TribnnaL 



Pdblio QrnoBBS. 

AcoensL 

ActnariL 

AdlectL 

Admissioiiales. 

AedUes. 

AgatboergL 

Agonothetae. 

Agoranoml. 

AgrimeDsorei. 

AgronomL 

Apodectae. 

Apostoleis. 

Apparitores. 

Asiarchae. 

AstynomL 



Pablic OflBcers— <»n- 
Hnued, 

Boonae. 
Caraifex. 
Choregus. 
Coactor. 
Crltae. 
Coratores. 
[An alphabeticai list 

of curatores ii 

given.] 
Diaetetae. 
Diribitores. 
DucouuriL 
Ecdicus. 
EpiscopL 
Epistates. 
EathynL 
Exetastae. 
FmmeDtarlL 
Grammateus. 
HieropoiL 
HodopoeL 
Legatos. 
Leltorgia. 
Lictor. 
Magister. 
[An aJphalbeticdlUst 

if magiitri it 

given.] 
Manoeps. 
MastigophorL 
MensarU. 
NotariL 
ParedrL 
Parochi 
Practores. 
Praecones. 
Praefectns Amionae. 

Urbt. 
ProboiOL 
Procmator. 
PabUcanL 
PythlL 
Qoaestores classicL 

parriddii 
QainqnevirL 
Scribae. 
Sitophylaces. 
Stator. 
Stratores. 
Syllogeis. 
TabnlarlL 
Tamias. 
Teichopoens. 
Tettaraoonta, hoi. 
Theori. 
Trierarchia. 
TritimvirL 
Viatorei. 
Zetetae. 



Roads ahd Stbbsis. 



Angiportns. 

CalUs. 

Mansio. 

Viae. 

Vicus. 



RomakLaw. 

Actio. 

Actor. 

Adoptio. 

Advocatns. 

Aediles. 



Agrariae leges. 

Album. 

Ambitus. 

Appellatio. 

Arra, Arrha. 

Arrabo, Arrhabo. 

Assertor. 



Anctio. 

Anctor, Anctorltas. 

BasUica. 



Bona. 

cadaca. 

fides. 
BoQormn cessio. 

coUatlo. 

emptio. 

possessio. 
Calmmiia. 
Capat. 
Caupa 

Caatio, cavere. 
Centmnviri. 
Certi, inoerti actio. 
Ghirographnm. 
avitas. 
CUens. 
Codex GregoriaQas. 

Hermograianas. 

JnstiniaDeus, 

Theodosiaims. 
Gognati. 
Coll^mn. 
Colonia. 

Commissoria lex. 
Crimen, delictmo. 
Curator. 
Decretnm. 
Dediticii. 
Depositun. 
Diyortimn. 
Dominium. 
Dominus. 
Dos. 
Edictum. 

Tbeodorici. 
Emandpatio. 
Exerdtoria actio. 
Exsilium. 
Falsnm. 
Familia. 
Fenus. 

Fidei commissun. 
Fiduda. 
Fiscus. 

Foederatae dvltates. 
Frumentariae leges. 
Geos. 
Heres 
Honores. 
Impeiium. 



Roman Law— «0N- 



Impubes. 

Incendium. 

Incestum. 

Infamia. 

Infiuis. 

IngenuL 

Injuria. 

Intercessio. 

Interdictum. 

Judex. 

Jure, cessio in. 

JurisconsnltL 

JurisdicUo. 

Jus. 
Civile Papirianom. 

Juqjurandum. 

Latinitas. 

Legatnm. 

Lex. 
r Under this head an 
aifiujietiodl lUt 
of the prinaval 
iawt i» given.} 

Libelli aocusatomm. 
famosL 

Libertns. 

Magistratns. 

MiOestas. 

Mandpinm. 

Mandatnm. 

Manumissio. 

Negotiatores. 

Nexnm. 

Orator. 

Pstriapotestas. 

Patronus. 

Pauperies. 

Peculatus. 

Plagium. 

Plebisdtmn. 

Poena. 

Possessio. 

PostUmininm. 

Praedlmn. 

PreitJudidnm. 

Praes. 

Praescriptlo. 

Praetor. 

Procurator. 

Proscriptio. 

Provinda. 

Repetundae pecuniae. 

Sectio. 

Senatus consnltum. 

Sodetas. 

Snmptuarlae leges. 

Tabellariae leges. 

TaUo. 

Testamentnm. 

Tormentum. 

Tutor. 

Vindicta. 

Vis. 

Universitas. 

Usufrnctus. 
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CLASSIFIED INDEX. 



SAOEinoia ASD 
Rkuoious Rites. 

Aoerra. 

Ambarbinm. 

An&kleterla. 

AntiKoneU. 

Apotbeusia. 

Ara. 

Canepboros. 

Corona saooitiotoUa. 

Cortina. 

Dlamastlgoila. 

Elsiteria. 

Elensinla. 

Exaugoratto. 

Inanguratk). 

Lituns. 

Lostratio. 

LuBtnun. 

Sacra. 

Sacrifldain. 

Sagmlna. 

Seoespita. 

Simpoliun. 

SnppUcatio. 

Thensae. 

Tripos. 

Turibulum. 

Slavbs AMD Bonds- 
men. 

Agaso. 

Alipilos. 

AUptae. 

Amanuensis. 

Anagnostae. 

Anteambulones. 

Aqaarii. 

Bmttiani. 

Calones. 

CapsariL 

CoIonL 

Cosmetae. 

Cubicularii. 

Cnrsores. 

DemosiL 

Fartor. 

Gymnesii. 

Helotes. 

lerodali. 

Librarii. 

Mediastini. 

NotariL 

Paedagogns. 

Pedisequi. 

Penes tae. 

ServTis, I. Greek. 

2. Roman. 
Tabellarius. 
Thetes. 
Villicus. 



Statuaby. 

Acrolithi 

Caryatides. 

Goloflsos. 

Daedala. 

Hermae. 

Imago. 

Scnlptara. 

Statnarla ars. 

Typus. 



SoPKBamiONS. 

Amnletam. 

Apophrades bemeraL 

Astrologja. 

Fasdnum. 

OscUlam. 

Prodigium. 

Sortes. 



Tbmples akd Holt 
Places. 

Argei 

Asylom. 

BidentaL 

Docana. 

Propylaea. 

Sacellmn. 

Sacrariam. 

Templom. 

Velnm. 



Titles. 



Aognstus. 
Caesar. 



Tools and Imple- 

UEMTS. 

Acos. 

Amnssis. 

Apsis. 

Ascia. 

Colas. 

Contos. 

Culter. 

Dolabra. DolabeHa. 

Falx. 

Fistuca. 

Follis. 

Fusdna. 

Fusus. 

Harpago. 

Jogum. 

Malleolus. 



Tools, icc—conUmied. 

Norma. 
Secoris. 



TSADBS AKD OCCUPA- 
TIONS. 

Ambabaiae. 

ArgentariL 

Atbletae. 

Bestiarii. 

Blbliopola. 

Calculator. 

Canpo. 

FabrL 

Fullo. 

Funambolns. 

eiadiatores. 

Hemerodromi. 

Histrio. 

Interpres. 

Notarii. 

Pelatae. 

Pistor. 

Redemtor. 



Vehkjlesakd 
PABia 

Aniyz. 

Arcera. 

BastenuL 

Canatbron. 

Caplstrum. 

Carpentom. 

Carrnca. 

Chiramaxiun. 

Cisium. 

Govinos. 

CurroB. 

Esseda. 

Harmamaxa. 

Jngum. 

Lectica. 

Petorritum. 

Pilentnm. 

Rheda. 

Sella. 



Utensils. 

Acetabulnm. 

Aenum. 

Alabastmm. 

Ampbora. 

Ampulla. 

Anaglypba. 

Authepsa. 

Bascauda. 

Bicos. 



UtensUs-contimied. 

Cados. 

Calatbua 

Calix. 

Candela. 

CandeWbrom. 

Cantharus. 

Gapsa. 

CarcbesiimL 

Catinus. 

Chrysendita. 

Gista. 

Cocblear. 

Colum. 

Copbinus. 

Corbis, Cortrala, Oor- 

bicula. 
Cortina. 
Grater. 
Cupa. 
Gyatbos. 
Fax. 

Fercnlnm. 
Gattus. 

Lecytbus. 

Lnoema. 

Modiolus. 

Murrbina rasa. 

Oenoi^rum. 

011a, aula. 

Patera, Patella. 

Patina. 

Pocalum. 

Psycter. 

Pyxis. 

Rbyton. 

Salinom. 

Sitola, Sitella. 

Tripos. 

Truia, Trulla. 

Vas. 

Uroeus. 



Whiting and Wan- 
mo Matebiaia 

Adversaria. 

Album. 

Atramentum. 

Buxum. 

Calamus. 

Codex. 

Libellus. 

memorialis. 
Liber. 
Nota. 
Regula. 
Scytale. 
Stylus. 
Tabulae. 



THE END. 
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